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THE 


HISTOfiT OF HEKODOTTJS. 


THE FOURTH BOOK ENTITLED MELPOMENE. 


1. After the taking of Babylon^ an expedition was led by 
Darius into Scythia ^ Asia abounding in men, and vast sums 
flowing into the treasury, the desire seized him to exact ven- 
geance from the Scyths, who had once in days gone by invaded 
Media, defeated those who met them in the field, and so begun 
the quarrel. During the space of eight and twenty years, as I 
have before mentioned,^ the Scyths continued lords of the whole 
of Upper Asia. They entered Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians, 
and overthrew the empire of the Medes, who till they came pos- 
sessed the sovereignty. On their return to their homes after 
the* long absence of twenty-eight years, ^ a task awaited them 
little less troublesome than their struggle with the Medes. They 
&und an army of no small size prepared to oppose their entrance. 
T or the Scythian women, when they saw that time went on, 
and their husbands did not come back, had intermarried witb 
their slaves. 

2. Now the Scythians blind all their slaves, to use them in 
preparing their milk. The plan they follow is to thrust tubes 
made of bone, not unlike our musical pipes, up the vulva of the 
mare,^ and then to blow into the tubes with their mouths, some 

^ It has been supposed that the notice in the Behistun Inscription (Col. v. Par. 
4), of an expedition of Darius against the Sac£e (^Saka\ refers to this invasion 
(Blakesley, note ad loc.) But the scanty fragments of the text, which alone re- 
main, and the representation of the leader in the train of captured rebels^ leads 
rather to the conclusion that Asiatic Scyths — old subjects of the Persian monarchy 
(Beh. Ins Col. i Par 6, and Col ii. Par. 2) — are intended. 

^ Vide supra, i 103-6. ^ 

^ Some writers ascribed this war with the slaves to quite a different occasion. 
It was, they said, after the Scythians had been engaged in a long struggle with the 
Thracians and other tribes south of the Danube (Callistrat. Fr. 3). 

^ Niebuhr the traveller (Description de I’Arabie, p 146), relates that a somewhat 
VoL. III.— 1 
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BLIXD SLAVES OF THE SCYTHIAXS. 


Book IV. 


milking while the others blow. They say that they do this 
because when the veins of the animal are full of air, the udder 
is forced down. The milk thus obtained is i30ured into deep 
wooden casks, about which the blind slaves are placed, and then 
the milk is stirred round.^ That wdiich rises to the top is drawm 
off, and considered the best part ; the under portion is of less 
account. Such is the reason wdiy the Scythians blind all those 
whom they take in w''ar ; it arises ftom their not being tillers of 
the ground, but a pastoral race.® 

3. When therefore the children sprung from these slaves 
and the Scythian women, grew to manhood, and understood the 
circumstances of their biith, they resolved to oppose the army 
which was returning from Media. And first of all, they cut off 
a tract of country from the rest of Scythia by digging a broad 
dyke from the Tauric mountains to the vast lake of the Mreotis. 
Afterwards, when the Scythians tried to force an entrance, they 
marched out and engaged them Many battles were fought, 
and the Scythians gained no advantage, until at last one of them 
thus addressed the remainder : What are we doing, Scythians ? 
We are fighting our slaves, diminishing our own number when 
we fall, and the number of those that belong to us when they 
fall by our hands. Take my advice — ^lay spear and bow aside,® 

similar practice obtains in Arabia — “ J’entcndis et vis moi-memo ii Basra,” be 
says, “ que lorsqu’un Arabe trait la femelle du bufle, un autre lui foiirrc la mam, et 
le bias jusqu’ciu coude, dans le mdva, parcequ’on pretend savoir par experience qu’- 
^tant chatouillee de la sorte, elle donne plus de lait. Cette methode,” he observes, 
ressemble beaucoup d celle des Scythes ” [In India, v^hile the> milk the buffaloes, 
the tail is generally coiled up, and tliiust into the vulva for the same purpose — 
H. 0. R ] 

Mares’ milk constituted the chief food of the ancient Scythians, who are there- 
fore called ya\aKrocl>dyoi and lir'KTiiJ.Qkyol by Homer (II xm. 5) and other writers 
(Callim Hymn. adBian 252, Nic Dam Frag 123, &c ). It is still the principal 
support of the Calmuck hordes which wander over the vast steppes north and west 
of the Caspian. 

® It is apparent from this circumstance that it was Jeowniss^ and not cream, on 
which the Scythians lived Koumiss is still piepared from mares’ milk by the Gal- 
mucks and Rogais, who during the process of making it keep the milk in constant 
agitation (Clarke’s Travels, vol i p 313, De Hell, p. 274, E. T ) 

® That is, eyesight which is requisite for agricultuial pursuits is not needed for 
the offices which a pastoral people requires of its slaves The Scythians therefore, 
being a pastoral people, could manage with blind slaves; and by blinding their slaves 
they rendered it impossible for them either to revolt or to run away. 

On the position of this dyke, vide infr^,, ch. 20. 

® The spear and the bow were the national weapons of the European Scyths 
(see note on ch 70), the bow on the whole being regarded as the more essential 
(infr^, ch 46 , J3sch. F Y 730) Arrow-heads are found in almost all the Scythian, 
tombs m Southern Russia, while spear-heads have been found only occasionally. 
The spear used was short, apparently not more than five feet m length, whence in 
ch. 70 Herodotus terms it a javelin {kK6vrLov) According to the Greeks, the bow 
was made in a single piece, and when unstrung bent backwards (cf note on Book 
■ vii. ch. 64j , but the representations on Scythian monuments make this questionable. 
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and let each man fetch his horse-whip/ and go boldly up to 
them. So long as they see us with arms in onr hands^ they 
imagine themselves our equals in birth and bravery ; but let 
them behold us with no other weapon but the whip, and they 
will feel that they are our slaves, and flee before us.'^ 

4. The Scythians followed this counsel, and the slaves were 
so astounded, that they forgot to fight, and immediately ran 
away. Such was the mode in which the Scythians, after being 
for a time the lords of Asia, and being forced to quit it by the 
Medes, returned and settled in their own country. This inroad 
of theirs it was that Darius was anxious to avenge, and such 
was the purpose for which he was now collecting an army to 
invade them. 

5. According to the account which the Scythians themselves 
give, they are the youngest of all nations.^ Their tradition is 

See the subjoined woodcut, which is taken from a Tase found in a Scythian tomb, 
and exhibits a curious mode of stringing the bow. [This is the common method of 
stringing the bow m the East. I have seen it among the Bheels, the Huzarehs, and 
the Kurds.— H. 0. R ] 



® The ancient Scythian whip seems to have closely resembled the nogaih of the 
modern Cossacks. It had a short handle and a single lash, with a round flat piece 
of leather at the end (see the subjoined woodcuts). How universally it was carried 
is indicated by the fact that a whip was buried m the tomb of a Scythian king, with 
his other arms and implements (See below, ch VI.) 



Ancient Scythian Whip (from Dubois). Modern Nogaih (from Oliphant), 

^ Justin’s assertion, so directly contradictory of this (“ Scytharum gentem sein- 
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DESCENT OF THE FOUR TRIBES. 


Book IY. 


as follows. A certain Targitans ^ was tlie first man who ever 
lived in their country, which before his time was a desert with- 
out inhabitants. He was a child — I do not believe the tale, 
but it is told nevertheless — of Jove and a daughter of the Borys- 
thenes. Targitaus, thus descended, begat three sons, Leipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais, who was the youngest born of the three. 
While they still ruled the land, there fell from the shy foui im- 
plements, all of gold, — a plough, a yoke, a battle-a,xe, and a 
drinking-cup. The eldest of the brothers perceived them first, 
and approached to pick them up ; when lo ! as he came near, 
the gold took fire, and blazed. He therefore went his wuiy, and 
the second coming forward made the attempt, but the same 
thing happened again. The gold rejected both the eldest and 
the second brother. Last of all the youngest brother approached, 
and immediately the flames were extinguished ; so he picked 
up the gold, and carried it to his home. Then the two elder 
agreed together, and made the whole kingdom over to the young- 
est born. 

6. From Leipoxais sprang the Scythians of the race called 
Auchata^ ; from Arpoxais, the middle brother, those known as 
the Catiari and Traspians ; from Colaxais, the youngest, the 
Koyal Scythians, or Paralatas. All together they are named 
Scoloti,^ after one of their kings : the Greeks, however, call 
them Scythians.^ 

7. Such is the account which the Scythians give of their 
origin. They add that from the time of Targitaus, their first 

per habitam fuisse antiqmssimam,” ii 1), is remarkable We must understand, 
however, by the Scytbs of Herodotus m this place, the single nation of European 
Scyths with which the Greeks of the Pontus weie acquainted. Justin intends the 
Scythic or Turanian race generally, which was really older than either the Semitic 
or the Indo-European. (See vol. i. Essav xi pp 525-8 ) 

^ The conjectures which would identify Targitaus, the mythic progenitor of the 
Scythians, with Togarmah, the son of Gomer, and giandson of Japhet (Gen. x. 8), 
are even more fanciful than the ordinary lun of Biblico-historical speculations. 
(See Hennell’s Geograp. of Herod p 410, and Yon Hammer’s Gesch v. Osm i. p. 
1 ) Were they admitted, the further identification of these two words with the 
ethnic appellative “ Turk” might still bo questioned 

® Nothing is known of these names, though they afford an ample field for specu- 
lation. Dr. Donaldson recognises m the Scoloti, the “ Asa-Galatas ” or “Celts of 
Asia” (Yarronian. p 41) — a possible, but scarcely a piobablc derivation In “Tras- 
pians” it may be conjectured that we ha've the root “horse,” while PaiMlatie 
(TLapaXdrai) recalls the mountain-chain Mere speculation, however, is iii 

etymology worse than futile. It is apt to be misleading. 

The Greek word is probably nothing but the Asiatic Sala (Sa^az) with 

an ethnic adjectival ending equivalent to the ordinary -ros or -rrjs found m so 
many names of peoples — e. a KeKrds, TaAdrijs, ^Trapridrrjs, Qecnrpcords, Bnrctj^T-jjs', 
^^Lcarris^ K r.\. The first vowel has been dropt, and contracted into 

Whether BaJea is connected with the old Norse sicyta, Swedish skjuta^ German schut- 
zen^ and English shoot, it js quite impossible to say The connexion is at any rate 
oped to very great doubt. 
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king, to the invasion of their country Tby Darius, is a period of 
one thousand years, neither less nor naore.^ The Eoyal Scyth- 
ians guard the sacred gold with most especial care, and year 
by year offer great sacrifices in its honour. At this feast, if the 
man who has the custody of the gold should fall asleep in the 
open air, he is sure (the Scythians say) not to outlive the year. 
His pay therefore is as much land as he can ride round on 
horseback in a day. As the extent of Scythia is very great, Oo- 
laxais gave each of his three sons a separate kingdom,® one of 
which was of ampler size than the other two : in this the gold 
was preserved. Above, to the northward of the farthest dwell- 
ers in Scythia, the country is said to he concealed from sight 
and made impassable by reason of the feathers which are shed 
abroad abundantly. The earth and air are alike full of them, 
and this it is which prevents the eye from obtaining any view 
of the region.'^ 

8. Such is the account which the Scythians give of them- 
selves, and of the country which lies above them. The Greeks 
who dwell about the Pontus ® tell a different story. According 

® It IS curious to find this assertion made the foundation of serious chronological 
calculations (Larcher, Tilple Chronologique , Bahi ad loo ) The number of 1000 
represents, palpably enough, an indefinite period , and indeed it is impossible that a 
nation m the condition of the Scythians should have had more than a vague notion 
of Its origin, and the time it had lasted. 

® This tradition, and the triple command at the time of the invasion (infr^, ch. 
liiO), indicate, apparently, a permanent division of the Royal Horde into three 
distinct tribes 

’ Vide infiA, ch 31, where Herodotus explains that the so-called feathers are 
snow-flakes 

® The principal Greek cities upon the Pontus were the following . — 1 On the south 
coast, Heraclea Pontica (the modern Eiiegh\ a colony of the Megarians, Sinope, 
which retains its name, a colony of the Milesians, Trapezus {Trehizond) and Ootyora 
\^Ordu\ colonies fiom Sinope itself, and Amisus \Scimsun)^ a colony of the Phocmans 
re-established by the Athenians (cf. Strab xii p. ^92, with Scymnus Ohms, Fr. 181; 
and Arrian, Peripl P Eux. p. 128) 2 On the east coast, Phasis {Poh) and Hios- 

cunas (near SouJeoum Kilcli\ colonies of the Milesians (Steph Byz. ad voc 'i>acris; 
Arrian Peripl P, Eux p 123) 3 On the north, Panticapmum and Plianagoreia, 

guarding the Straits of Kertch — the former a colony of the Milesians, and m later 
times the capital of the kingdom of the Bo&phoius — the latter a colony of the 
Teians (Anon Peripl. P. E. p 134, Scymn Ch Fr. 153), Theodosia, at the site of 
the modern Kaffa^ also a colony of the Milesians (Arrian, Peripl P Eux p. 131; 
Anon. Peripl p 143), Chersonesus at Kamiesch^ near Sebastopol, a colony from 
Heraolea Pontica (Seym. Ch Fr 75, Anon Peripl p 146). and Olbia, or Borys- 
thenes, on the right bank of the Boug^ a little above its junction with the JDniepr^ 
a colony of the Milesians (mfiA, eh 78). 4 On the west, Tyras,near the mouth of the 
JDmeiitr f Istrus, or Istria, a little south of the lowest mouth, of the Danube ; Tomi, 
30 miles farther south ; Odcssus, near the modern V<ir7ia, and Apollonia, now Size- 
boll (infr^, ch 90), colonies of the Milesians (see Herod ii 33 ; beymn. Ch II. 19, 
24, and 56, Anon Peripl. pp. 153, 157, 168, 160 and 162), Callatis and Mesembm 
{Misevri)^ colonies respectively of the Heracleofcs and the Chalcedonians (Scymn, Ch, 
16; and Anon. Peripl pp. 158, 161). Besides these, there were a number of smaller 
settlements, especially along the southern coast. One or two colonies were likewise 
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to them, Hercules^ when he was carrying off the cows of Geryon, 
arrived in the region which is now inhabited by the Scyths, but 
which was then a desert. Geryon lived outside the Pontiis, in 
an island called by the Greeks Erytheia/ near Gades/ which is 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules upon the Ocean. How some 
say that the Ocean begins in the east, and runs the whole way 
round the world ; but they give no proof that this is really so.- 
Hercules came from thence into the region now called Scythia, 
and being overtaken by -storm and frost, drew his lion's skin 
about him, and fell fast asleep. While he slept, his mares, 
which he had loosed from his chariot to graze, by some wonder- 
ful chance disappeared. 

9. On waking, he went in quest of them, and, after wan- 
dering over the whole country, came at last to the district called 
^'the Woodland,"® where he found in a cave a strange being, 
between a maiden and a serpent, whose form from the waist 
upwards was like that of a woman, while all below was like a 
snake. He looked at her wonderingly ; but nevertheless in- 
quired, whether she had chanced to see his strayed mares any- 
where. She answered him, Yes, and they were now in her 
keeping ; hut never would she consent to give them back, unless 
he took her for his mistress." So Hercules, to get his mares 

planted on the shores of the Sea of Azov, as Tanais at the mouth of the Tanais 
(Don\ and Tyrambe above the northernmost mouth of the Kuban river (Strabo, 
XI. p 755) 

® The island of Erytheia, near Gades (Cadiz), is mentioned both by Strabo and 
Pliny. The former says it was distant one stade, the latter 100 paces from the above 
(Strab in. p 233, Plin iv. 22) Probably Erytheia was one of the tvo islands 
included commonly by the Greeks in the name of Gades (FaSeipa). See the 
Voyage of Scylax, sub voc. "'IBrjpes It is thought by some (Bahr ad loc.) that Ery- 
theia was the little isle of Tt ocadero^ which intervenes between St. Leon and the 
mainland, but perhaps Manana is right (Hist. Hispan i 21) in supposing that the 
deposits of the Guadalquivir have joined both Erytheia and the island on which 
Gades was built to the continent. 

^ The modern Cadiz, in the I of Leon formerly Erytheia I. The ancient name, 
Gades or Gadira (rh rdbeipa), has been supposed to be Kadesh^ “the holy,” or Kader, 
“powerful.” It is rather Kadur, “an enclosure,” which agrees with Pliny’s meaning 
of “ G-adir^'^ “in Punic an enclosure” (sepetn) Of the then two islands (the E.) 
one was called Erytheia, or Aphrodisias, or “ by the natives ‘ of Juno,’ and accord- 
ing to Tiraseus the larger (W.) one was called the greater Cotmusa, by the Romans 
Tartessos, by the Poem Gadir. The name Erytheia was owing to the Tyrians ha\ing 
originally come from the Red Sea ” (Phn, iv. 22 ; cp. Solin Hisp. c. 23 ) Hesiod, 
as well as Pliny, mentions Erytheia as the island of Geryon. Strabo describes Gades 
as inferior in size to Rome alone , it had many large ships trading in the Mediterra- 
nean and the outer sea Pomp. Mela (in 6) speaks of “ Gades and the temple of 
the Egyptian (Tyrian "i^) Hercules there,” and of Erytheia inhabited by Geryon, as of 
a different island (v. Plin ib ). — [G W ] 

® Herodotus considered that the eastern and northern boundaries of the earth 
were unknown, and that the general belief that the sea encompassed the land was 
a pure conjecture resting on no certain data. (Supra, m 116, and mfrh, chs. 36 & 45.) 

® Vide inM, ch. 18. * 
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back, agreed ; but afterwards she put Mm off and delayed re- 
storing the mares, since she wished to keep him with her as long 
as possible. He, on the other hand, was only anxious to secure 
them and to get away. At last, when she gave them up, she 
said to him, When thy mares strayed hither, it was I who 
saved them for thee : now thou hast paid their salvage ; for lo ! 
I bear in my womb three sons of thine. Tell me therefore 
when thy sons grow up, what must I do with them ? Wouldst 
thou wish that I should settle them here in this land, whereof 
I am mistress, or shall I send them to thee . Thus questioned, 
they say, Hercules answered, When the lads have grown to 
manhood, do thus, and assuredly thou wilt not err. Watch 
them, and when thou seest one of them bend this bow as I now 
bend it, and gird himself with this girdle thus, choose Mm to 
remain in the land. Those who fail in the trhd, send away. 
Thus wilt thou at once please thyself and obey me.'"’ 

10. Hereupon he strung one of his bows — up to that time 
he had carried two — and showed her how to fasten the belt. 
Then he gave both bow and belt into her hands. Now the belt 
had a golden goblet attached to its clasp. ^ So after he had 
given them to her, he went his way ; and the woman, when her 
children grew to manhood, first gave them severally their names. 
One she called Agathyrsus, one G-el6nus, and the other, who 
was the youngest. Scythes. Then she remembered the instruc- 
tions she had received from Hercules, and, in obedience to his 
orders, she put her sons to the test. Two of them, Agathyrsus 
and Geldnus, proving unequal to the task enjoined, their moth- 
er sent them out of the land ; Scythes, the youngest, succeed- 
ed, and so he was allowed to remain. From Scythes, the son of 
Hercules,^ were descended the after kings of Scythia ; and 
from the circumstance of the goblet which hung from the belt, 
the Scythians to this day wear goblets at their girdles.® This 
was the only thing which the mother of Scythes did for him. 
Such is the tale told by the Greeks who dweJd around the Pon- 
tus. 

11. There is also another different story, now to be related, 

^ Among the Greeks the belt was worn round the loins at the bottom of the 
cuirass or breastplate, to which it was commonly attached, and which it served to 
fasten. It was usually closed by a clasp or hooks of metal (See Horn. 11. iv. 132.) 

® Diodorus substitutes Jupiter for Hercules (ii 43), which is a trace of the gen- 
uine Scythian legend (supra, ch 5) It is plain that the whole story as told by 
the Pontic Greeks (chs 8-10) is a mere Grecised version of the Scythic tradition 
(chs. 6-'7). 

° The Scythians 'represented on the vase figured below (cb. 81), have all belts 
round their middle, but none appear to have goblets attached. Herodotus, how- 
ever, would be an unexceptionable witness to the fact. 
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in which. I am more inclined to put faith than in any other. 
It is that the wandering Scythians once dwelt in Asia^ 
and there warred with the Massagetae^ hut with ill success ; 
they therefore quitted their homes, crossed the Araxes/ and en- 
tered the land of Cimmeria. Tor the land which is now inhabi- 
ted by the Scyths was formerly the countiy of the Oinimerians.® 
On their coming, the natives, who heard how numeious the in- 
Yading army was, held a council. At this meeting ojhnion was 
divided, and both parties stiffly maintained their own view, but 
the counsel of the^Eoyal tribe was the braver. For the others 
urged that the best thing to be done was to leave the country 
and avoid a contest with so vast a host ; but the Koyal tribe 
advised remaining and fighting for the soil to the last. As nei- 
ther party chose to give way, the one determined to retire 
without a blow and yield their lands to the invaders ; but the 
other, remembering the good things which they had enjoyed in 
their homes, and picturing to themselves the evils which they 
had to expect if they gave them up, resolved not to flee, but 
rather to die and at least be buried in their fatherland. Having 
thus decided, they drew apart in two bodies, the one as nu- 
merous as the other, and fought together. All of the Eoyal 
tribe were slain, and the people buried them near the river Ty- 
ras, where their grave is still to be seen.® Then the rest of the 
Cimmerians departed, and the Scythians, on their coming, took 
possession of a deserted land. 

12. Scythia still retains traces of the Cimmerians ; there 
are Cimmerian castles, and a Cimmerian ferry, ^ also a tract 

^ It seems impossible that the Araxes can here represent any river but the 
Wolga (Cf. Heeren As. Xat ii p. 258.) ' To imagine it either the Aras or the 
Jaxartes leads to inextricable confusion Araxes seems to have been a name 

common in the days of Herodotus to all the great streams floivmg into the Caspian, 
just as Don has been to all the great Scythian rivers (Thn-ais, Dan-aper or j^yneper, 
i)ci:^^aster ori)mester, 2)(;«'au, i)(??i-aubor Z>cm-ube, &c ), and as Avon is to so many 
English streams Whether Herodotus was aware of the fact that theie were several 
rivers Araxes is a different question Probably he was not Hence the vagueness 
and unsatisfactoriness of his geography of the Caspian regions. 

That the Wolga was sometimes called the Araxes is evident from the tradition 
reported by Aristotle (Meteorol i 13), Scymnus Ohms (1 128), and the author of 
the Periplus (p 13S), that the Tanais branched off from the Araxes This Araxes 
could only be the Wolga \_Ats or Aras signified m primitive Scythic the same as 
Wolga m Arian Slavonic, viz “ great and the name was thus applied to any great 
river— H. C.R] • 

® On the Cimmerians, see the Essays appended to this Book, Essay i 

® Hicbuhr thinks that the Cimmerians, whose tombs might be seen in the time 
of Herodotus near the Tyras, fell in a last encounter with the invading Sc}ths ; and 
he uses this as an argument to prove that the Cimmerians fled, not eastward, but 
westward ; entering Asia, not by the route of the Phasis, but by the passage of the 
Bosphorus. (Scythia, p 52, E " T ) 

^ Larcher translates, “lesll^Z^e5 de Cimmerium, et de Porthnues Cimmeriennes.” 
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called Cimmeria, and a Cimmerian Bospliorus.^ It appears 
likewise tkat the Cimmerians, when they fled into Asia to escape 
the Scyths, made a settlement in the peninsula where the 
Greek city of Sinope was afterwards built. ^ The Scyths, it is 
plain, pursued them, and missing their road, poured into Media. 
For the Cimmerians kept the line which led along the sea-shore, 
hut the Scyths in their pursuit held the Caucasus upon their 
right, thus proceeding inland, and falling upon Media.^ This 
account is one which is common both to Greeks and barbarians. 

13. Aristeas also, son of Caystrobius, a native of Procon- 
nesus,^ says in the course of his poem, that rapt in Bacchic fary, 
he went as far as the Issedones. Above them dwelt the Ari- 
maspi, men with one eye ; still further, the gold-guarding 
Griffins and beyond these, the Hyperboreans, who extended 
to the sea. Except the Hyperboreans, all these nations, be- 
ginning with the Arimaspi, were continually encroaching upon 
their neighbours. Hence it came to pass that the Arimaspi 
drove the Issedonians from their country, while the Issedonians 


And certainly there was a town called Cimmerls or Cimmerium, and a village named 
Porthnuum, m these paits (Hecat. Pr 2, Strabo, xi. p ^721 , Plm. vi 6 , Scymn 
Oh. 148 , Anon Peripl Pont Eux § 2 and § 5 , Steph Byz. ad voc Xlop^/j.ia ) But 
I cannot think that Heiodotus would use either reix^a or vop^fj-iiia to designate a 
town SchweighsBuser’s rendering,'^ Oimmerium castellum, et Cimmerium portioruru,” 
IS much nearer the truth than Larcher’s version. 

The name Cimmeiia still clings to these regions, not only in the Eshi-Krtm 
(Old Krim), which marks the site of the ancient town of Cimmerium, but also in 
the w' ell-known words, Crimea and Crim Tartary. 

® It has been already remarked (Appendix to Book I. Essay i § 14, ad fin ) 
that the piomontory of &n6pe was probably one of the points to which the Cim- 
merians hnally fled, and in which they maintained themselves when the fortune of 
war turned against them, and Alyattes drove them out of Lydia. Such a region 
would not have presented any temptation to them on their fiist entrance into Asia 
Minor, but would have served adiuiiably for a refuge when they weie compelled 
to fly. 

^ Niebuhr (Scythia, p 50, E T ) is undoubtedly right when he urges the im- 
probability of any general movement of the Cimmerian nation in this direction. 
“All the wandeimg tribes,” he says, “ which have successively occupied Scythia, 
when overpowered by new swarms from the east, ha\e retired to the open country 
to the west, and towards the Danube.” There is every reason to beheve that the 
mass of the Cimmerian nation was driven westward. When Niebuhr, however, goes 
on to argue that Herodotus is entirely mistaken m his account of the Cimmerian 
invasion of Asia, and when he brings the Cimmerians across the Thracian Bos- 
phorus instead of by the route of the Caucasus, he makes too large a demand upon 
our confidence in his histoiical sagacity. (See Appendix to Book I. Essay i. p 290, 
note Tw o points only in the narrative of Herodotus seem to require correction: 
— 1. The Cimmerians who fled eastv\ard must have been a mere section, not the 
great body of the nation. 2. The route followed must have been that of MosdoJe^ 
winch leads through the Caucasian gates into Georgia, not that of the coast, which 
is to this day utterly impracticable. 

^ Proconnesus is the island now called Mawiora^ which gives its modern appel- 
lation to the Propontis (Sea of Marmora). It contained a city of the same name. 
(Infra, vi. 33.) “ supra, lii. 11b. 
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dispossessed the Scyths ; and the Scyths, joressing upon the Cim- 
merians, who dwelt on the shores of the Southern sea/ forced 
them to leave their land.® Thus even Aristeas does not agree 
in his account of this region with the Scythians. 

14. The birthplace of Aristeas, the poet who sung of these 
things, I have already mentioned. I will now relate a tale 
which I heard concerning him both at Proconnesus and at Cy- 
zicus. Aristeas, they said, who belonged to one of the noblest 
families in the island, had entered one day into a fuller's shop, 
when he suddenly dropt down dead. Hereupon the fuller shut 
up his shop, and went to tell Aristeas' Idndied what had hap- 
pened. The report of the death had just spread through the 
town, when a certain Cyzicenian, lately arrived from Artaca,® 
contradicted the rumour, affirming that he had met Aristeas on 
his road to Cyzicus, and had spoken with him. This man, there- 
fore, strenuously denied the rumour ; the relations, however, 
proceeded to the fuller's shop with all things necessary for the fu- 
neral, intending to carry the body away. But on the shop being 
opened, no Aristeas was found, either dead or alive.^ Seven 
years afterwards he reappeared, they told me, in Proconnesus, 
and wrote the poem called by the Greeks “^^The Arimaspeia," ^ 


That is, the Euxine, in contradistinction from the Northern Sea, on the shores 
of which dwelt the Hyperboreans, according to Aristeas Heiodotus himself ques- 
tioned the existence ot this Northern Sea (Supra, m 115, and infr5, ch 45 ) 

® The poem of Aristeas may have had no special historical foundation, but it 
indicated an important general fact, viz the perpetual pressure on one another of 
the nomadic hordes which from time immemorial have occupied the vast steppes of 
Central and Northern Asia, and of Eastern Europe Scjthians, Sarmatians, Huns, 
Tatars, and Turkomans, have in turn been precipitated upon Europe by this cause, 
while Mongols, Kirgbis, Eleuths, Oalmucks, and Cossacks, have disputed the pos- 
session of Asia. 

® Artaca is mentioned again in the sixth Book (ch. 83). It was a small seaport 
town on the west side of the peninsula of Cyzicus (Strab xni p. 842, and xiv. p. 
910 , Scyl Peripl. p. 84), opposite to Priapus Stephen calls it a colony of the 
Milesians (Steph Byz. ad voc ) The name remains in the modern Ei dek^ which 
has taken the place of Cyzicus {Bal ATt^), now in ruins, and is the see of an arch- 
bishop. Erdek is a town of about 1200 houses (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
p. 98) 

^ In later times the story went that Aristeas could make his soul quit his body 
and return to it whenever he pleased (Suidas, 1. s c , Hesych Miles Fr 7, A ) 
Here the power ascribed to him is rather that of appearing and disappeaiuig at las 
pleasure Is the basis of this last, the mere fact of the alternate appearance and 
disappearance of an enterprising traveller ? 

^ According to Suidas (ad voc ’Apio-reas), the Arimaspeia was a poem m three 
books, contanmig a history of the Arimaspi Longinus (De Sublim U), p 44) 
quotes a fragment, professedly fiom it, which Voss considers not to be genuine. 
(Hist. Gr. IV 2, p. 848 ) It is m the hexameter measure, and if genuine, would in- 
dicate that the author owed his reputation rather to the subject matter of his poem 
than to his poetical genius According to some accounts, Aristeas wrote also m 
prose. (Suidas, 1. s. c. , Bionys. Hal. Jud. Thuc. 23.) 
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after wHch. lie disappeared a second time. This is the tale cur- 
rent in the two cities above mentioned. 

15. What follows I know to have happened to the Meta- 
pontines of Italj^, three hundred and forty years ^ after the 
second disappearance of Aristeas, as I collect by comparing the 
accounts given me at Proconnesus and Metapontum.^ Aristeas 
then^ as the Metapontines affirm, appeared to them in their own 
country, and ordered them to set up an altar in honour of Apollo, 
and to place near it a statue to be called that of Aristeas the 
Proconnesian. Apollo,’^ he told them, “ had come to their 
country once, though he had visited no other Italiots ; and he 
had been with Apollo at the time, not however in his present 
form, hut in the shape of a crow.’’ ^ Having said so much, he 
vanished. Then the Metapontines, as they relate, sent to Del- 
phi, and inquired of the god, in what light they were to regard 
the appearance of this ghost of a man. The Pythoness, in 
reply, bade them attend to what the spectre said, ^^for so it 
would go best witb them.” Thus advised, they did as they had 
been directed : and there is now a statue bearing the name of 
Aristeas, close by the image of Apollo in the maiket-place of 
Metapontum, with baytrees standing around it.® But enough 
has been said concerning Aristeas. 

16. With regard to the regions which lie above the country 
whereof this portion of my history treats, there is no one who 
possesses any exact knowledge. Hot a single person can I find 
who professes to be acquainted with them by actual observation. 
Even Aristeas, the traveller of whom I lately spoke, does not 
claim — and he is writing poetry — to have reached any farther 
than the Issedonians. What he relates concerning the regions 
beyond is, he confesses, mere hearsay, being the account which 
the Issedonians gave him of those countries. However, I shall 
proceed to mention all that I have learnt of these parts by the 


^ This date must certaiuly be wrong. It would throw back the travels of Aris- 
teas in Sc} thia to the beginning of the eighth century before our era, a time when 
there were as } et no Greek colonies in the Pontus ^ The date usually assigned to 
Aristeas is about b. c 580 (See Bahr ad loc.) 

^ Metapontum, at the mouth of the Casuentus (the modern was distant 

about 60 miles fiom Thuiii, where Herodotus lived during his later years. 

^ Natural superstition first regarded the croak of the crow or raven as an omen 
(Hot Od. Ill 27 11, “ Oscinein corvum ”) , after which it was natural to attach the 
bird to the god of Prophecy. The crow is often called the companion or attendant 
{aicoAov^os) ot Apollo. (See .^lian Hist. An i 48 ) 

It appears by a fragment of Theopompus (Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. Fr. 182) 
that these bay-trees were not real, but artificial, being made of bronze {’ysvofxivTis 
(puiv^s: iic rrjs tdcpvrjs ttjs % a A K7j s, %v ecTTYjaav MeraTrorrivoz. Kara r^v ^Apiarea rov 
UpOKOPvria-iov iTidTi/Miav^ ore e(pri(Tep ^ttrep^opeap Trapayeyovepai*) 
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most exact inquiries which I have been able to make cpncerning 
them. 

17. Above the mart of the Boiysthenites/ which is situated 
in the very centre of the whole sea-coast of Scythia/ the first 
people who inhabit the land are the Callipedm, a Grra3CO-Scythic 
race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell the people called 
the Alazonians.^ These two nations in other lespects resemble 
the Scythians in their usages, but sow and eat corn, also onions, 
garlic, lentils, and millet.^ Beyond the Alazonians reside Scythian 
cultivators, who grow corn, not for their own use,* but for sale.^ 

It has been argued (Bahr ad loc.) that the mart of the Borysthemtes is a dif- 
ferent place from Olbia, the citi/ of the Borysthemtes mentioned below (chs 7S-9); 
but there is no ground for this distinction 

® This passage appears to me conclusive against Xiebiihr’s scheme of Scythian 
geography, which places the mouth of the Boiysthenes, and the mart of the Borys- 
thenites, not m the centre of the u^hole sea-coast of Scythia (twv vapa.^a'Kaaaioov {.u- 
(Tairarov 7rd<T 7) s rijs but in the centre of the south coast only. (Scythia, 

p 39, E T and Map ) Vide infra, note on eh 101 

° There seems to be no sufficient reason foi Strabo’s rejection of the Callipeda3 
and Alazonians (xii p 797) They were mentioned, as he confesses, by Ilellamcus, 
who wrote a little before Herodotus, and by Eudoxus, the contemporary of Plato. 
(Frag Hist. Gr vol. i p 69 ) Herodotus moreover must be regarded as an eye- 
witness It IS very possible that they had disappeared by Strabo’s time 

The identification of the Callipedte with the Carpidm of Ephorus (Fragm. 78), 
which has the names of Niebuhr and Grote (Hist of Gieece, vol iii. p. 321) in its 
lavour, is to say the least, extremely doubtful The Carpidie, who dwelt immedi- 
ately to the north of the Danube, would seem rather to connect vith the Carpathian 
mountain-chain. 

^ Millet is still largely cultivated m these regions It forms almost the only cereal 
food of the Nogais (He Hell, pp. 270 and 274.) 

^ Fifty years ago the Nogais appear to have been exactly in this condition, 
(Heber’s note in Clarke’s Travels, cli^ xv p 337 ) Since then they have learnt to 
eat and like millet (Be Hell, 1 s c ) The Calmucks continue to live on meat and 
dairy produce, while they are beginning to cultivate corn for exportation They 
do not, however, discover any dislike to bread as an article of food. (De Hell, pp. 
240-4). 

^ The corn-trade of the Scythians appears to have been chiefly, if not exclusively, 
with the Greeks. Its extent is indicated in Herodotus by his assignment of the 
whole country west, and a portion of that east, of the Borysthenes to Scythian hus- 
bandmen, who raised corn only for sale. The practice of cultivation spread east- 
ward, and between b. c 400 and b c 300 the princes of the Bosphorus drew from 
the shores of the sea of Azov and the Crimea supplies of an enormous amount 
According to Strabo, Leucon, who reigned from b c 393 to b c 853, sent on one 
occasion 2,100,000 medimni (3,150,000 of our bushels) of corn to Athens from the 
single port of Theodosia (vn. p 478). Demosthenes tolls us that of the \Uiole 
foreign importation into Attica, almost one-half came fi ora the Euxine, and estimates 
its amount m ordinarv years at 400,000 raedimm, or 600,000 bushels. (Oral, in 
Leptin pp 466-7 ) The importance of the trade to Athens appears on many oc- 
casions, as more especially at the time when Philip, in order to get a hold over the 
Athenians, endeavoured to reduce Byzantium [^ovKofxei/os criTOTroinreias icvpios 
yevia-^ai. Bern, de Cor. p 254. See also p 251, and compare L}s c Frumentar. 
p. 720, and Dem. in Pol} cl p 1211). It is evident that various other Greek states 
besides Athens were engaged in the trade, for Demosthenes praises Leucon as giv- 
ing a preference to Athens OAer others (Leptin. 1. s c.) If it be inquired what the 
Scythians got m exchange for their corn, the answer will be wine certainly (for 
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Still higher up are the Neuri.^ Northwards of the Neuri the 
continent^ as far as it is known to ns, is uninhabited.^ These 
are the nations along the coarse of the river Hypanis/ west of 
the Borysthenes."^ 

18. Across the Borysthenes, the first country after yon leave 
the coast is Hylaea (the Woodland).^ Above this dwell 
the Scythian Husbandmen, whom the G-reeks living near the 
Hypanis call Borysthenites, while they call themselves Olbiopo- 
lites.^ These Husbandmen extend eastward a distance of three 


wine-casks marked ©AiSi, whicli had evidently contained Thasian wine, were found 
in the tomb of the Scythian king at Kertch), oil probably, and utensils, and manu- 
factured goods of all kinds (cf Strab. xi p. 494) Thev may also have taken gold 
and silver to a considerable extent , for those commodities, which are not produc- 
tions of Scythia proper, abound in the tumuli throughout the Ukraine The fertility 
of the country and the habits of the people remain nearly the same, and the trade 
of England with Odessa at the present time is the counterpart of that which twenty- 
three centuries ago was earned on between Athens and the Scyths of the Pontus 
(See Papers by MM Hogg and Bui gen m the Journal of the Eoyal Society of Liter- 
atuie for 1835-6, on the potteries of the Greek colonies in the Euxme, stamped 
manuhria^ &c , where many interesting particulars will be found with regard to the 
trade of Athens with Olbia and its sister cities). 

^ Tide infia, cli 105. 

® So Epborus, as leported by Scymnus Ohms : — 

UpCiiTQvs Trapefe rhv ’'icrrpou dual KapTrtSas 

E'lprjKev ’'Eepopos^ etrev ’Apor-^pay, TrpSaco 

NeypoiJs t*, 7^^ TraAiv ipri/xov 8ia Trd'yccp. — (103-105.) 

° The modern Bug or Boug See note on ch. 52. 

The modern Bmepr, See note on ch 58. 

® Portions of this country are still thickly wooded, and contrast remarkably 
with the general bare and and character of the steppe. “ In the vicinity of the 
great rivers,” Madame de Hell says, “the country assumes a different aspect; and 
the wearied eye at last enjoys the pleasure of encountering more limited hoiizons, 
a more verdant vegetation, and a landscape more varied in its outlines Among 
these riveis the Dnieper claims one of the foremost places . . After having spread 
out to the breadth of nearly a league, it parts into a multitude of channels that 
wind through of oaLs^ aldeis, poplm^, and ai>pens^ whose vigorous growth 
bespeaks the iichness of a virgin soil . . These pla\ mks of the Dnieper, seldom 
touched by the woodman’s axe, have all the wild majesty of the forests of the new 
world ” (Travels, p 56 ) The wmody district extends to a considerable distance 
towards the east. In the tract occupied by the Memnomte colonies upon the Mo- 
loshnia Yodi, trees abound They grow along the banks of all the sti earns In 
former times, when the Dnieper spread out into many more channels than it does 
at present, it is likelv that they w'ere much more numerous than they now are StiH 
the peculiarly bare and treeless character of the steppe must be taken into account, 
in order to understand how a region wdiich, after all, is upon the whole isomewhat 
scantily wooded, came to be called Hylsea. 

° Herodotus means to say that the Greeks of Albia gave themselves the name 
of Olbiopolites, rejecting that of Borysthenites, which others applied to them, but 
w^hicb they applied to the Scjthians along the left bank of the river. Concerning 
the site, &c , of Olbia, vide infra, ch '78. Like so many of the settlements in these 
parts (as Phasis, Tanais, Tyras, Istrus, &c ), it seems to have been originally given 
merely the native name of the river, Borysthenes. (Strab vii. p 445 ) When, m 
consequence of its flourishing condition, it came to be known as Olbia, the original 
appellation was disused by the inhabitants, and applied by them to the Scyths of 
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days’ journey to a river bearing tbe name of Panticapes/ while 
northward the country is theirs for eleven days’ sail up the course 
of the Borysthenes. Further inland there is a vast tract which 
is uninhabited. Above this desolate region dwell the Cannibals/ 
who are a people apart, much unlike the Scythians. Above 
them the country becomes an utter desert ; not a single tiibe, 
so far as we know, inhabits it.^ 

19. Crossing the Panticapes, and proceeding eastward of 
the Husbandmen, we come upon the wandering Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow. Their country, and the w^hole of this 
region, except Hyleea, is quite bare of trees. They extend 


the neighbourhood. Borysthenes is never found upon the coins, whieli have always 

Olbia for the town, Olbiopohtse (ab- 
breviated into ’OAjSio) for the inhabitants. 
(See Kohlei’s Remarques sur un ouvrage 
intitule ‘Antiquites Grecques,’ &c , p. 
14 ) The name Borysthenes is ho^>ever 
still applied to Olbia by many of the 
later ^\rltels, as Dio Chrysostom (Or, 
XXX VI ), Scymnus Chius, and the anony- 
mous author of the ‘ Penpliis Ponti Eux- 
ini,’ who copies him (p 151) Mela 
wrongly distinguishes beti\ ecu the names, 
and supposes them to belong to t’fvo different touns (li 1) Plmy says that Olbiopohs, 
as he terms it, i\as called also Miletopolis (H N iv 12), but this title is otherwise 
unknown Stephen of Byzantium identifies Borysthenes with Olbia, and notes that 
the latter was the name used by the inhabitants, the foimer that commonly in 
vogue through Greece thus there is nothing strange m Dio Clnysostom ignoring 
the native term 

^ Here the description of Herodotus, wRich has been hitheito excellent, begins 
to fail. There is at present no iiver which at all corresponds with his Panticapes. 
Either the face of the country must have gieatly altered bince his time, as Professor 
Malden (see Murchison’s Silurian System, p 674, note) and others have supposed, 
or he must have obtained a confused and incorrect account from the Olbiopolites. 
As Sir R Murchison observes, “ There is no indication of Herodotus, having crossed 
the Dmepr.” He is unacquainted with the Isthmus of Perecop, and wuth the true 
shape of the Crimea Perhaps, as the accounts of Strabo are “ not inconsistent 
with the present state of the country,” it is best to suppose Herodotus mistaken. 
The real Panticapes may have been the small stream in the peninsula of Keitch, 
from which the Milesian settlement of Panticapseum derived its name (Steph Byz. 
ad voc. JlaPTLKaTra^ov. Eustath. ad Dionvs Perieg. 314). 

^ Infra, ch. 106. 

® Compare the account of Ephorus (Er 78) — 

Ilp^g avaroXas in^dvri rhv Bopv(r^4v'riv 

Toi/s XeyoiJ.€V7}v''T^\av (I ^TXeav) oheovyras iS/cui^cis* 

66 retopyot/s ^xoixivovs rovrwv 
ETTeiTcs TraXiv eprjfioy iirl iroKhv rdtrov' 

*T7rep §6 Tav'T'qv s^yos ^Avdpo<pdyoov ^KV^Siyj 
’ETre/ceTm irdXLv ep7]p.ov virdpx^iv exo/xeViji^. 

T6j/ Ilaj/Tt/caTrT} SiajSctvri, /c.r.A. 

^ The general treeless character of the steppes is noticed by all travellers. De 
Hell says — “ In the steppes ” (those of the Ukraine) “ there are indeed here and 
there a few depressions where the grass retains its verdure during a part of the 
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towards the east a distance of fourteen ^ days^ journey^ occnp^dng 
a tract which reaches to the river Gerrhus.® 

20. On the opposite side of the Gerrhus is the Eoyal district, 
as it is called : here dwells the largest and bravest of the Scyth- 
ian tribes, which loots upon all the other tribes in the light 
of slaves.’^ Its country reaches on the south to Taurica/ on the 
east to the trench dug by the sons of the blind slaves,® the mart 
upon the Palus Mseotis, called Cremni (the Cliffs), and in part 


year, and some stunted trees spread their meagre branches over a less unkindly 
soil than that of the steppe , but these are unusual circumstances, and one mu^t 
often travel hund'ieds of versts to find a single shub^^ (p. 38). The country between 
the Moloshnia Vodi and the Don is particularly flat and bare of trees (see Pallas, 
vol i pp 512, 534, &:c E T ) 

® Rennell proposes to read “four days’ journey” (Geography, &c. p. Yl) — and 
indeed without some such alteration the geography of this part of Scythia is utterly 
inexplicable 

® Vide infra, cb. 66 

The analogous case of the Golden Horde among the Mongols has been adduced 
by many waters. (Niebuhr, Vortrage, vol i. p 188 Grote, Hist of Greece, lii. 
p 820, &c ) Grote notices that in Algeria some of the native tribes are noble, 
some enslaved 

^ Taurica appears here to be nothing but the high tract along the southern 
coast of the Crimea, from Sebastopol to Eafia. The steppe country to the north of 
this belongs to the Royal Scythians 

® It IS not quite clear how Herodotus considered this trench to run. It did not, 
according to him, extend from sea to sea, but from the Taunc Mountains to the 
Maeotis (supra, cl. 3) Perhaps the position assigned to it by Dubois (from w'hom 
the accompanying chart is taken) is that which most nearly agrees with the w'ords 
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to the river Tanais.' North of the country of the Eoyal Scyth- 
ians are the Melanchlseni (Black-Eohes),^ a people of a quite 
different race from the Scythians. Beyond them lie marshes and 
a region without inhabitants, so far as our knowledge reaches. 

21. When one crosses the Tanais, one is no longer in Scythia ; 
the first region on crossing is that of the Sauromatce/ who, be- 
ginning at the upper end of the Palus Mmotis, stretch north- 
ward a distance of fifteen days^ journey, inhabiting a country 
which is entirely bare of trees, whether wild or cultivated d 
Above them, possessing the second region, dwell the^ Budini,^ 
whose territory is thickly wooded with trees of every kind. 

22. Beyond the Buclini, as one goes northward, first there is 
a desert, seven days^ journey across ; after which, if one inclines 
somewhat to the east, the Thyssagetm ® are reached, a nuiqerous 
nation quite distinct from any other, and living by the chace. 
Adjoining them, and within the limits of the same region, are 
the peoj)le who bear the name of lyrcm f they also support them- 
selves by hunting, which they practise in the following manner. 
The hunter climbs a tree, the whole country abounding in wood, 
and there sets himself in amhnsh ; he has a dog at hand, and a 
horse, tiained to lie down upon its belly, and thus make itself 
low ; the hunter keeps watch, and when he sees his game, lets 
fly an arrow ; then mounting his horse, he gives the beast chace, 
his dog following hard all the while. Beyond these people, a 


of our author But it must be borne m mind, in all comments on his Scythian 
Geography, that he had no personal acquaintance with, the country east of the 
Borysthenes 

^ Now the Don (vide infra, note on ch, 51), 

® Vide infra, ch. lOY ^ Vide infia, ch. 110 

^ The ancient country of the Sauromatse or Sarmatse (Sarmatians) appears to 
have been nearly identical ^svith that of the modern Don Oossacks, the norUiern and 
western portion of which, along the courses of the Don and the Donetz, is flat in- 
deed and bare of trees, but a good pasture country ; while the southern and eastern 
regions on the left bank of the Don, towards the Wolga and the Manitch, arc de- 
scribed as “the Russian desert in all its uniformity.” (De Hell, p. 147 ) 

® Vide infra, ch. 108. 

^ The Thyssagetse appear to be a branch of the Gothic family, “ the lessor 
Goths ” as distinguished from the Massa-getje, “ the greater Goths.” They are 
placed in the same region by Pliny (H. N iv. 12) and Mela (i. 19). See Note A at 
the end of the Appendix to this Book 

Pliny and Mela (1. s c.) turn the Iyrc£e of Herodotus into Tnrccc, or Turks 
But we cannot suppose Herodotus to have meant the Turks, unless we change the 
reading [It is, moreover, exceedingly doubtlul if the name of Turk is of this an- 
tiquity, or at any rate if the name could have been known so early in Euiopo. To 
all appearance Turk is a contraction of Turukka, which again is the Pali form of 
Turusiday the Sanscrit name for the Tartar inhabitants of the snowy range and the 
plains beyond In the native traditions of Central Asia the name of Turk is sup- 
posed to be derived from Tilkm, “ a helmet,” and there is some show of probability 
in this etymology, as the term of Takabaray or “ helmet-bearers,” is applied m the 
Inscriptions of Darius as an ethnic title to the Asiatic Greeks — H. C. R.] 
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little to the east, dwells a distinct tribe of Scyths, who revolt- 
ed once from the Eoyal Scythians, and migrated into these 
parts. 

23. As far as their country, the tract of land whereof I have 
been speaking is all a smooth plain, and the soil deep ; beyond 
you enter on a region which is rugged and stony. Passing over 
a great extent of this rough country, you come to a people dwell- 
ing at the foot of lofty mountains,® who are said to be all — both 
men and women — ^bald from their birth,® to have flat noses, and 
very long chins. ^ These people speak a language of their own, 
but the dress which they wear is the same as the Scythian. 
They live on the fruit of a certain tree, the name of which is 
Ponticum f in size it is about equal to our fig-tree, and it bears 
a fruit like a bean, with a stone inside. When the fruit is ripe, 
they strain it through cloths ; the juice which runs ofi* is black 
and thick, and is called by the natives aschy.-"^ They lap this 
up with their tongues, and also mix it with milk for a drink ; 
while they make the lees, which are sohd, into cakes, and eat 
them instead of meat ; for they have but few sheep in their 

® These mountains can be no others than the chain of the Ural and thus we ob- 
tain the general direction of this line of nations, which is seen to extend from the 
Pains Ma^otis towards the north-east, and to terminate in the Ural chain, probably 
about latitude 55®. It is an ingenious conjecture of Heeren’s (As Nat. ii p 289), 
strongly supported by the words of our author in ch 24, that the Greeks of the 
Pontus carried on a regular trade (chiefly for furs) with these nations, and that the 
line described by Herodotus is the route of the caravans 

With respect to the exact districts inhabited by the Budini, Thyssagetse, lyrciB, 
and ArgippaBi, I agree with Mr Grote that “ it is impossible to fix with precision 
the geography of these different tribes.” (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p 828.) 

° Although a race of men absolutely without hair may be a fable, yet it is a 
fact that scanty hair characterises several of the wandering tnbes of Northern Asia. 
(See Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, p 48 ) 

^ Some scholars translate y4v€ia in this place, not “chins,” but “beards” 
Schweighjeuser (Lex Herod, ad voc ) inclines to this Col. Mure (Lit of Greece, 
iv. p. 380) adopts it positively But yh^iov is most properly “the chin ; ” ysveias 
“the beard.” (See Etym. Mag. ad voc. y^v^Lds, “ Fei/eidSes:, at Kard t&v y^v^mv 
y^v6}x^vot.i rpix^s ) 

^ Heereu (As Nat ii p 270) conjectures that this is the Primus Tadm of Lin- 
n^us, a species of cherry, which is eaten by the Calmucks ot the present day in al- 
most the same manner. “ The Calmucks,” he says, quoting as his authority Neunich’s 
Polyglot Dictionary of Natural History, “dress the berries of this tree with milk, 
then press them in a sieve, and afterwards form them mto a thick mass, which is 
called moisun chat, a small piece of which, mixed with water, makes a nutritious 
and palatable soup ” [A similar process is pursued in the manufacture of “brick 
tea,” w'hich forms one of the chief luxuries of the Turcoman and Calmuok “ cuisine.” 
— ^H. C. R ] To conclude from this that the Argippsei were Calmucks, is, however, 
somewhat over bold. There is little resemblance between the portraiture given of 
the Argippsei by our author, and that which Pallas and other writers have furnished 
of the Calmucks. These last have no tendency to baldness, and though their nose 
is depressed in the upper part, it is not what the wmrd ffi/jihs indicates, which is the 
flat nose of the negro , their chin also is remarkably short. (See Fallas, as quoted 
by Dr. Prichard, Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 215.) 

Yol. III.— 2 
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country^ in wliicli there is no good pasturage. Eacli of them 
dwells under a tree, and they cover the tree in winter with a 
cloth of thick white felt, hut take off the coveiing in the sum- 
mer-time. No one harms these people, for they are looked upon 
as sacred, — they do not even possess any warlike weapons. 
When their neighbours fall out, they make up the quarrel ; and 
when one flies to them for refuge, he is safe from all hurt. They 
are called the Argippmans.^ 

24. Up to this point the territory of which we are speaking 
is very completely explored, and all the nations between the 
coast and the bald-headed men are well known to us. For some 
of the Scythians are accustomed to penetiate as far, of whom 
inquiry may easily be made, and Greeks also go there from the 
mart on the Borysthenes,-^ and from the other marts along the 
Euxine. The Scythians who make this journey communicate 
with the inhabitants by means of seven interpreters and seven 
languages.^ 

25. Thus far therefore the land is known ; but beyond the 
bald-headed men lies a region of which no one can give any exact 
account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, which aie never 
crossed, bar further progress.® The bald men say, but it does 
not seem to me credible, that the people who live in these 
mountains have feet like goats ; and that after passing them 
you find another race of men, who sleep during one half of the 
year.’' This latter statement appears to me quite unworthy of 

^ Plmy (H. vi 14) and Mela (i 19) call the Argippoeans by the name of Arim- 
phaeans In their account of them they simply follow Herodotus 

^ Vide supra, ch. 17, note 

^ Herodotus probably intends the languages of the Scythians, the Sauroraatae, 
the Budmi, the Geloni, the Thyssagetag, the lyrcse, and the Argippteans But it 
may be questioned whether the traders would have had to pass thiough all these 
tribes 

® Heeren considers the mountains here spoken of to be the Altai (As. Hat li 
p 272) , but to me it seems that Herodotus m these chapters speaks only of a single 
mountam-cham, and that is the Ural. The country is flat and deep-soiled all the 
way from the Palus M^otis to the Refugee Scythians , then it begins to be rough 
and stony. Passing this rough country, which cannot, I think, represent the Ural, 
we come to the Argippjeans, ^\ho dwell at the base of a lofty mountain lange Here 
we have the first mention of mountains Separated from the Aigippmans by the 
inaccessible peaks of this chain dwell the Issedomans. I should theralore place the 
Argippmans to the east, and the Issedomans to the vest of the Ural range, m Lit, 
54^ to 56°. ^ This agrees with the statement of Book i eh 2t)l, that the Issedomans 
are “ opposite,” — that is, in the same longitude as the Massagetie. 

’ The remark of Heeren, that “ m this tradition we can perceive a ray of truth, 
inasmuch as we know that the polar regions continue for six months, nioic or less, 
without having the hght of the sun” (As. Nat 1 s c.), is not altogethei lia})py It 
does not seem likely that any account could have reached Herodotus of what only 
takes place very near the pole A different explanation will be found m the Ap- 
pendix (Essay iii § 7). [The Orientals, however, have the same idea of the zoolmdt^ 
or region of darkness, in the far north, which was supposed to be visited by Alex- 
ander the Great, and which is alluded to m the Koran. — H C. R.] 
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credit. The region east of the bald-headed men is well known 
to be inhabited by the Issedonians,® bnt the tract that lies to the 
north of these two nations is entirely unknown^ except by the 
accounts which they give of it. 

26. The Issedonians are said to have the following customs. 
When a man^s father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to 
the house ; which are sacrificed, and their flesh cut in pieces, 
while at the same time the dead body undergoes the like treat- 
ment. The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed together, 
and the whole is served up at a banquet. The head of the dead 
man is treated differently : it is stripped bare, cleansed, and set 
in gold.® It then becomes an ornament on which they pride 
themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival 
which sons keep in honour of their fathers' death, just as the 
Greeks keep their Genesia.^ In other respects the Issedonians 
are reputed to be observers of justice : and it is to be remarked 
that their women have equal authority with the men.^ Thus 
our knowledge extends as far as this nation. 

27. The regions beyond are known only from the accounts of 
the Issedonians, by whom the stories are told of the one-eyed 
race of men and the gold-guarding grifiins.^ These stories are 

^ Damastes, the contemporary of Herodotus, placed the Issedonians immediately 
above the Scythians Above them were the Arimaspi, extending to the Kbipeean 
mountains Beyond these were the Hyperboreans, reaching to the Northern Sea 
(Er. 1) The Issedonians were also mentioned by Hecat^us (Fr 168). 

® Compare the Scythian custom with respect to the sculls of enemies (infra, ch. 
65) A similar practice to thens is ascribed by Livy to the Boii, a tribe of Gauls 
(xxiii. 24). Rennell relates that he had himself seen dimking-cups made in this 
fashion, which had been brought from temples in the country which he assigns to 
the Issedonians (Geography of Herodotus, p 144) 

^ These were ceremonial observances at the tombs of the departed, annually, on 
the day of the deceased person’s birth They aie to be distinguished from 
the veKucria^ which were similar observances on the anniversary of the death. 
(Hesych. ad voc y^uda-ia ) 

® It has been usual to scout as fables all stories of Amazons, or even of any 
established equality in any nation of women with men. But the travels of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone have proved that in parts of Southern Africa such a position is actually oc- 
cupied by the female sex to this day (p 622-3) ; [and among the Nairs of Malabar 
the institutions all incline to a g^nocracy, each woman having several husbands, 
and property passing through the female line in preference to the male. — H. C. R.] 
It is certain also that some nations have affected the government of Queens, as the 
Idumman Arabs (see vol, i p S'? 6, and compare the account in 2 Rings, ch. x. of 
the “ Queen of the South”), and perhaps the Ethiopians. 

® German critics (as Bahr, Volcker, Rhode, Wahl, &c.) have regarded this tale 
as deserving of serious attention, and have given vaiious explanations of its mean- 
ing, which may be found in Bahr’s Excursus (vol li pp. 65S-5) To me it seems 
to be a mere Arabian Nights’ story, of a piece with those many others wherein large 
birds play an important part (supra, note \ on Book in. ch 111) Aristeas picked 
up the tale in Scythia, and from him it passed both to ^schyhis (P. V. 823} and 
Herodotus Later writers merely copy from them The only truth contained in 
the tale is the productiveness of the Siberian gold-region (Murchison’s Geology of 
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received by the ScythiaHs from the Issedonians^ and by them 
passed on to ns Greeks : whence it arises that we give the one- 
eyed race the Scythian name of Arimaspi, ariina being the 
Scythic word for “ one/^ and spu^’ for ^Hhe eye. ^ 

28. The whole district whereof we have here discoursed has 
winters of exceeding rigour. During eight months the trost is 
so intense, that water poured upon the ground does not form 
mud, but if a fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea 
freezes/ and the Cimmerian Bosphorus is frozen over. At that 
season the Scythians who dwell inside the trench make warlike 
expeditions upon the ice, and even drive their wagons across to 
the country of the Sindians.^ Such is the intensity of the cold 


Eussia, vol i. p 4:'76-91), and the jealous care of the natives to prevent the intrusion 
of strangers The griffin has been found as an ornament in Scythian tombs, the 
drawing, however, being Greek. It was the special emblem of Panticapseum, and 
is often met with on the coins. The Greek griffin is curiously like the Persepolitan 
(Ker Porter, vol i. p. 672, pi 52), and both are apparently derived from the winged 
lion of the Assyrians, which was the emblem of the god Mrgal^ or Mars. 


* On these and other Scythic words, see the Essay at the close of this Book, 
“ On the Ethnography of the Scythians.” 

* Macrobms (Saturn. 7) ignorantly reproves Herodotus for saying that the sea 
freezes. — [G. W.] 

® See note on ch. 46. 

The Smdi are not unfrequently mentioned in the inscriptions of the Leuconidae, 
whose subjects they appear to have been (Dubois, 4 Sene, pi. xxvi ) They dwelt 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus or Straits of Kertch, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Phanagoria (Scylax, Peripl. p. 76; Strab xi p. 723 , Plin. H. N. vi. 5 ; 
Dionys. Peneg 681 ; Steph. Byz ad voc. :Bivdoi). They are coupled in the inscrip- 
tions with the Maeotae (Maetse), the Toretse, and the Dandarii. 
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during eight months out of the twelve^ and even in the remain- 
ing four the climate is still cool.^ The character of the winter 
likewise is unlike that of the same season in any other country ; 
for at that time, when the rains ought to fall, in Scythia there 
is scarcely any rain worth mentioning, while in summer it never 
gives over raining ; and thunder, which elsewhere is frequent 
then, in Scythia is unknown in that part of the year, coming 
only in summer, when it is very heavy. Thunder in the winter- 
time is there accounted a prodigy ; as also are earthquakes,® 
whether they happen in winter or summer. Horses hear the 
winter well, cold as it is, hut mules and asses are quite unahle 
to hear it ; whereas in other countries mules and asses are found 
to endure the cold, while horses, if they stand still, are frost- 
bitten. 

29. To me it seems that the cold may likewise be the cause 
which prevents the oxen in Scythia from having horns. ^ There 
is a line of Homer^s in the Odyssey which gives a support to my 
opinion : — 

“ Libya too, where horns bud quick on the foreheads of lambkins.” ® 

He means to say, what is quite true, that in warm countries the 
horns come early. So too in countries where the cold is severe 
animals either have no horns, or grow them with difficulty — the 
cold being the cause in this instance. 

30. Here I must express my wonder — additions being what 


® The clearing of forests and the spread of agriculture have tended to render 
the climate of these regions less severe than in the time of Herodotus. StiU, even 
at the present day, the south of Russia has a six months’ winter, lasting from October 
to April. Rrom November to March the cold is, ordinarily, very intense. The great 
rivers are frozen over, and remain icebound from four to five months. The sea 
freezes to a considerable distance from the shore. The harbours are blocked up, 
and all commerce ceases till the return of spring 

The summer is now intensely hot. “ In these countries there are really but two 
seasons; you pass from intense cold to a Senegal heat. . . The sea-breezes alone 
make it possible to endure the heat, which in July and August almost always amounts 
to 94° or 95°.” (De Hell, pp 49-50.) 

That Herodotus gives a true account of the state of things in his own day is ap- 
parent fi om the concurrent testimony of Hippocrates (De Aere, Aqu^, et Locis. § 96) 
and Ovid (Tristia, and Epist ex Ponto passim\ both eye-witnesses 

® There was a smart shock of earthquake m the winter which M de Hell passed 
on the banks of the Dnieper (1838-9). See his Travels, p 45 Still the description 
on the whole suits the present day (See Appendix, Essay lii § 1, ad fin.) 

^ Pallas is said to have noticed the lack of horns in these regions as extending 
also to rams, goats, &c (Mustoxidi’s Nove Muse di Erodoto tradotte, &c. Not. ad 
loc ) Hut it is certainly not the cold which checks their growth. The vast size of 
the horns of the Elk and Reindeer is well-known Indeed heat rather than cold 
would seem to check the growth of horns When cattle were introduced from 
Spain and Portugal into Paraguay, which is 15 degrees nearer the Equator, they 
lost their horns in a few generations (Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 48). 

® Odyss. iv. 85. 
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my work always from the very first affected ^ — that in Elis, where 
the cold is not remarkable^ and there is nothing else to account 
for it, mules are never produced. The Eleans say it is in conse- 
quence of a curse/ and their habit is, when the breeding-time 
comes, to take their mares into one of the adjoining countries, and 
there keep them till they are in foal, when they bring them back 
again into Elis. 

31. With respect to the feathers which are said by the 
Scythians to fill the air,^ and to prevent persons from penetrat- 
ing into the remoter parts of the continent, or even having any 
view of those regions, my opinion is, that in the countries above 
Scythia it always snows, less, of course, in the summer than in 
the winter-time. Now snow when it falls looks like feathers, 
as every one is aware who has seen it come down close to him. 
These northern regions, therefore, are uninhabitable by reason of 
the severity of the winter ; and the Scythians, with their neigh- 
bours, call the snow-flakes feathers because, I think, of the like- 
ness which they bear to them. I have now related what is said 
of the most distant parts of this continent whereof any account 
is given. 

32. Of the Hyperboreans nothing is said either by the Scyth- 
ians or by any of the other dwellers in these regions, unless it 
be the Issedonians. But in my opinion, even the Issedonians 
are silent concerning them ; otherwise the Scythians would have 
repeated their statements, as they do those concerning the one- 
eyed men. Hesiod, however, mentions them,*^ and Homer also 
in the Epigoni, if that be really a work of his.’' 


^ is more properly an addition than a digression. Probably this chap- 

ter was added at Thurii (see the Introductory Essay, vol i ch. i. p. 2^). 

^ According to Plutarch (Qusest Graec vol. ii p 303) (Enomaus, king of Elia, 
out of his love for horses, laid heavy curses on the breeding of mules m that coun- 
try. Both be, and Pausanias (V. v. § 2) vouch for the continued observance of the 
practice which Herodotus goes on to mention. Lurcher (ad loc.) conjectures that 
the curse of (Enomaus was the cause of the abohtion of the chariot-race at Olympia, 
in which the cars were drawn by mules But as (Enomaus, according to the tradi- 
tion, preceded Pelops (Strabo, viii. p 515) his curse should rather have prevented 
the introduction of the mule chariot-race. 

® Supra, eh. 7, ad fin 

® No mention of the Hyperboreans appears in any extant work of Hesiod. The 
passage referred to by Herodotus was probably contained m the lost poem, entitled 
Ttjs Trepiodo? (Of Strabo, vn p. 436 ) 

’ Modern critics consider the Epigoni to have been compowsed a little later than 
the time of Hesiod, t e about b.c. 750-700. (Vide Clinton’s E. H vol i p, 384.) 
It was an Epic poem, in hexameter verse, on the subject of the second siege of 
Thebes by the sons of those killed in the first siege It was a sequel to another 
very ancient Epic, the Thebais, which was upon the first Theban Avar. The first 
line of the Epigoni is preserved, and proves this It ran thus— 

NDj/ SirAoTipoov aydpwv Moucrat. 

(Cert. Hom. et Hes.) 
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33. But the persons who haye hv far the most to say on this 
subject are the Delians. They declare that certain offerings, 
packed in wh eaten straw, were brought from the country of the 
Hyperboreans ® into Scythia, and that the Scythians received 
them and passed them on to their neighbours upon the west, 
who^ continued to pass them on, until at last they reached the 
Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, and when 
they came to Greece, were received first of all by the Dodonseans. 
Thence they descended to the Maliac Gulf, from which they 
were carried across into Euboea, where the people handed them 
on from city to city, till they came at length to Carystus. The 
Carystians took them over to Tenos, without stopping at Andros ; 
and the Tenians brought them finally to Delos. Such, according 
to their own account,® was the road by which the offerings 


Many very ancient writers, among others, Callinus (Pausan. ix. ix S), ascribed the 
poem to Homer In the judgment of Pausamas (1 s c.) it was, next to the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, the best of the ancient Epics 

® Very elaborate accounts have been given of the Hyperboreans both in ancient 
and modern times. Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporaiy of Alexander the dieat, 
wrote a book concerning them (see Muller’s Fr Hist. Gr vol ii. pp 384-8) They 
are really not a historical, but an ideal nation The North Wind being given a 
local seat m certain mountains called Rliipman (tiom “a blast”}, it was sup- 
posed there must be a countiy above the noith wind, which would not be cold, and 
which would have inhabitants Ideal perfections weie gradually ascribed to this 
region According to Pindar, Heicules brought from it the olive, which grew 
thickly there about the sources of the Danube (01 in 249). When the country had 
been made thus charming it was natural to attach good qualities to the inhabitants. 
Accordingly they were made worshippers of Apollo (Pindar, 1. s c ), observers of 
justice (Hellan Fr 90), and vegetarians (ibid ) As geographical knowledge grew, 
it ^\as necessary to assign them a distinct position, or to banish them to the realms 
of fable Herodotus pi elerred the latter alternative, Damastes the former Damastes 
placed them greatly to the north of Scythia, from which they were separated by the 
countries of the Issedoiies and the Arimaspi Southward their boundary was the 
(supposed) Rhipaean mountain -ch am , noithward it was the ocean. (Fr 1 ) This ar- 
rangement sufficed foi a time. When, however, it was discoveied that no moun- 
tain-chain lan across Em ope above Scjthia, and that the Danube, instead of rising 
in the north (compare Pind 01 iii. 25, with Isth. vi 34), rose in the west, a new 
position had to be sought for the Hyperboreans, and they were placed near the 
Italian Alps (Posidon Fr 90, and compare below, note ®), and confounded with the 
Gauls (Heraclid. Pont ap. Plut Cam 22) and the Etruscans or Tarqumians (Hierocl 
Fr 3). A different, and probably a later tradition, though found in an earlier 
writer, is that which assigned them an island as large as Sicily, lying towards the 
north, over against the country of the Celts, fertile and varied in its productions, 
possessed of a beautiful climate, and enjojing two harvests a year (Hecat Abder. 
Fr. 2). In this island it is not difficult to recognise our own country. 

® Callimachus (Hymn in Delnm. 284, &c ) follows the same tradition as Hero- 
dotus. Pausauias records a diffeient one. According to him, the offerings passed 
from the Hyperboreans to the Arimaspi, from them to the Issedonians, thence to the 
Scyths, who conveyed them to Smope, whence the Greeks passed them on to Attica, 
from which they were brought to Delos (Pausan. i xxxi § 2 ) Athenian vanity 
seems to nave invented this story, which accords with the geographical scheme of 
Damastes. 

Niebuhr (Roman Hist vol i p 85. E. T.) regards the Hero dotean account as 
the genuine tradition, and conjectures that the Hyperboreans were “aPelasgian 
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reached the Delians. Two damsels, they say, named Hyperoche 
and Laodice, brought the first offerings from the Hyperboreans ; 
and with them the Hyperboreans sent five men, to keep them 
from all harm by the way ; these are the persons whom the 
Delians call Perpherees/' and to whom great honours are paid 
at Delos. Afterwards the Hyperboreans, when they found that 
their messengers did not return, thinking it would be a grievous 
thing always to be liable to lose the envoys they should send, 
adopted the following plan : — they wrapped their offerings in 
the wheaten straw, and bearing them to their borders, charged 
their neighbours to send them forward from one nation to another, 
which was done accordingly, and in this way the offerings reached 
Delos. I myself know of a practice like this, which obtains 
with the women of Thrace and Paeonia. They in their sacrifices 
to the queenly Diana bring wheaten straw always with their 
offerings. Of my own knowledge I can testify that this is so. 

34. The damsels sent by the Hyperboreans died in Delos, 
and in their honour all the Delian girls and youths are wont to 
cut off their hair. The girls, before their marriage-day, cut off 
a curl, and twining it round a distaff, lay it upon the grave of 
the strangers. This grave is on the left as one enters the pre- 
cinct of Diana, and has an olive-tree growing on it. The youths 
wind some of their hair round a kind of grass, and, like the girls, 
place it upon the tomb. Such are the honours paid to these 
damsels by the Delians.^ 

35. They add that, once before, there came to Delos by the 
same road as Hyperoche and Laodice, two other virgins from the 
Hyperboreans, whose names were Arge and Opis. Hyperoche 
and Laodice came to bring to Ilithyia the offering which they 
had laid upon themselves, in acknowledgment of their quick 
labours f but Arge and Opis came at the same time as the gods 
of Delos, ^ and are honoured by the Delians in a different way. 


tribe in Italy,” and so of the same religion as the Greeks — ^their offerings were 
passed round the Adriatic, and so the Greeks might imagine they came from the 
tar north. He remarks on the traces of the existence of Hyperboreans m Italy 
(Steph Byz. m voc. TapKwia. Heraclidea in Plut. Camill 22) ; and notes that the 
title of the carrieis, U€p(p€p€€s {kom perfen e\ is almost a Latin word. 

^ Callimachus and Pausanias differ somewhat from Herodotus, but only in unim- 
portant particulars 

^ The Greek will not bear Larcher’s translation — Oelles-ci apportoicnt Ilithyo 
le tnbut qu’elles etoient chargees d’offrir pour le prompt et heureux accouchement 
des femmes de leur pays.'''' It is undoubtedly their own ukvtokIu that is intended. 
Why m that case they are termed not only Kopai, but irap^eyoi (ch 34), it is diflicult 
to conceive. Perhaps Herodotus means that they were unmarried. Compare the 
expression wap^evLay wS?ra m Pind. 01. vi. 61, and the Parthenise at Sparta (Arist. 
Pol. Y.1). ^ 

^ Apollo and Diana. (Of. Calhmach. Hymn, in Delum.) * 
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For the Delian women make collections in these maidens" names, 
and invoke them in the hymn which Olen, a Lycian, composed 
for them ; and the rest of the islanders, and even the lonians, 
have been taught by the Delians to do the like. This Olen, 
who came from Lycia, made the other old hymns also which are 
sung in Delos/ The Delians add, that the ashes from the thigh- 
bones burnt upon the altar are scattered over the tomb of Opis 
and Arge. Their tomb lies behind the temple of Diana, facing 
the east, near the banq[ueting-hall of the Ceians, Thus much 
then, and no more, concerning the Hyperboreans. 

36. As for the tale of Abaris,® who is said to have been a 
Hyperborean, and to have gone with his arrow all round the 
world without once eating, I shall pass it by in silence. Thus 
much, however, is clear : if there are Hyperboreans, there must 
also be Hypernotians.® For my part, I cannot but laugh when 
I see numbers of persons drawing maps of the world without 
having any reason to guide them ; making, as they do, the ocean- 
stream to run all round the earth, and the earth itself to be an 
exact circle, as if described by a pair of compasses/ with Europe 
and Asia just of the same size. The truth in this matter I will 
now proceed to explain in a very few words, making it clear 
what the real size of each region is, and what shape should be 
given them. 

37. The Persians inhabit a country upon the southern or 

* Glen, according to Pausanias (ix. xxvii 2), was the most ancient composer of 
hymns, preceding even Pamphos and Orpheus. No fragments of his hymns remain, 
but their general character may be conjectured from the Homeric hymns, as well 
as from the fragments ascribed to Orpheus and Pamphos (Plat. Cratyl p 402, B. ; 
Philostrat. Heroic, p 693 ) They were m hexameter verse, and continued to be 
sung down to the time of Pausanias (i xviii. 5). It is curious that his Lycian 
origin should be so strongly attested as it is (Pausan. ix. xxvii 2 , Suidas ad voc ), 
since his poems were undoubtedly Gieek 

® Mauy ancient writers (as Plato, Strabo, Jamblichiis, Celsus, &c ) allude to the 
story of Abaris the Hyperborean, but none of them tnrow any particular light on its 
meaning or oiigm He was said to have received from ApoUo, whose priest he had 
' been in his own country, a magic arrow, upon which he could cross streams, lakes, 
swamps, and mountains (Jamblich de Yit Pyth xix §91) This arrow he gave to 
Pythagoras, who in return taught him his philosophy (ibid ) Oracles and charms 
under his name appear to have passed current among the Greeks (Schol. ad 
Aristoph Eq '726 , Villoison’s Anecd Gr i. p 20; Plat. Charm, p 158, B) Ac- 
cording to Pindar (ap. Harpocrat. , cf Suidas in voc "'Adapts) he came into Greece 
in the reign of Croesus Eusebius (Chi on Can. ii p. 3S2) places him a little earlier. 
Probably he was, like Anacharsis, a Scythian, who wished to make himself acquainted 
with Greek customs [It has been conjectured that the arrow of Abans is a myth- 
ical tradition of the magnet, but it is hardly possible that if the polarity of the 
needle had been known it should not have been more distinctly noticed — H. C. E.] 

** Eratosthenes noticed the weakness of this argument (ap. Strab. i p. 91). 
Herodotus cannot, even while combating, escape altogether from the prevalent 
notion that in geography there was some absolute symmetry and parallelism 

’ That there is a special allusion to Hecatseus here seems very probable (Vide 
supra, ii. 21, note.) The belief which Herodotus ridicules is not that of the world’s 
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Erythrasan sea ; above them, to the nortli, are the Mecles ; be- 
yond tbe Medes, tbe Saspirians f beyond them^ tlie Colcliians, 
reacbing to the northern sea, into which the Phasis empties 
itself. These four nations fill the whole space from one sea to 
the other.® 

38. West of these nations there project into the sea two 
tracts ^ which I will now describe ; one beginning at the river 
Phasis on the north, stretches along the Buxine and the Hellespont 
to Sigeum in the Troas ; while on the south it reaches from the 


spherical form, which had not yet been suspected by the Greeks, but a false notion 
of the configuration of the land on the earth’s surface The subjoined plan of the 
world according to Hecataeus, taken from Klausen, represents Tvith tolerable ac- 
curacy the view which Herodotus censures. 



Plan of the World accoiding to Hecatjeus Pi ora Klausen. 


® Tide supra, Book i. ch 104, note 

° Niebuhr (Geography of Herod p. 25, and map) supposes that these four 
nations must have been regarded by Herodotus as dw elling a direct lino from 
south to north This is to take his words too strictly. Even if he never \isited Ec- 
batana, he could scarcely be ignoiant that Media lay noith-west of Persia. 

^ We have no single word for the Greek a/cr^, which means a tract jutting out 
to a considerable distance into the sea, with one side joining the mainland Attica 

(named probably from its shape, Attica being for Actica) and lapjgia were a/cral 

peninsulas joined to the mam by an isthmus were x^^povTjaoL. 
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Myriandrian gulf/ wHcli adjoins Phoenicia, to the Triopic pro- 
xnontory.3 This is one of the tracts, and is inhabited by thirty 
different nations."^ 

39. The other starts from the country of the Persians, and 
stretches into the Erythraean sea, containing first Persia, then 
Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to say it 
is considered to end, though it does not really come to a termin- 
ation,® at the Arabian gulf — the gulf •whereinto Darius conduct- 
ed the canal which he made from the Nile.® Between Persia 
and Phoenicia lies a broad and ample tract of country, after 
which the region I am describing skirts our sea,"^ stretching from 
Phoenicia along the coast of Palestine-Syria till it comes to 
Egypt, where it terminates. This entire tract contains but three 
nations.® The whole of Asia west of the country of the Persians 
is comprised in these two regions. 

40. Beyond the tract occupied by the Persians, Medes, Sas- 
pirians, and Colchians, towards the east and the region of the 
sunrise, Asia is bounded on the south by the Erythraean sea, and 
on the north by the Caspian and the river Araxes,' which flows 
towards the rising sun.® Till you reach India the country is 

® Or Bay of Issus. Myriandrus was a small Phcenician settlement on the southern 
side of the gulf. It is mentioned by Xenophon as ttoAis oi/cuujaeVvj M ^oiviKoiy 
(Anab i iv § 6), and by Scylax as Mvpiaydpos 4>omKa>y (Feiipl p. 9). Though the 
reading in Herodotus is conjectural, it may, I think, be regarded as certain 

® Concerning the Triopic promontory, see note ® on Book i. ch 144, and note ° 
on Book i ch 174. 

^ The thirty nations intended by Herodotus would seem to be the following — 
The Moschi, Tibarem, Macrones, Mosynoeci, Mares, Alarodii, Aimenians, Cappado- 
cians, Matieni, Paphlagonians, Chalybes, Mariandymans, Bithynians, Thynians, ..Ho- 
lians, lonians, Magnesians, Dorians, Mysians, Lydians, Carians, Caumans, Lycians, 
Milyans, Cabalians, Lasonians, Hygenncs, Phrygians, Pamphylians, and Cilicians. 
(See 1 28, in 90-4, and vii 72-9 ) Or perhaps we should letiench the Hygennes, 
read very doubtfully in iii 90, and add the Ligyes from vii 72. 

^ Since Egypt adjoins Arabia (See ch 41 ) 

® This was the completion of the canal which Necho found it prudent to desist 
from re-openmg, through fear of the growing power of Babylon It was originally 
a canal ot Eemeses II , which had been filled up by the sand, as happened occasion- 
ally in after times (See note ^ on Book ii. ch. 158 ) Maciisi says very justly that 
it was re-opened by the Greek kings, Ptolemies ; and it is singular that, though He- 
rodotus expressly says it was open in his time, some have tancied that the Egyp- 
tians, the people most versed in canal-makmg, were indebted to the Greeks for the 
completion of this one to the Red Sea. The notion of Macrisi, that Adrian also re- 
opened this canal, was owing to a fresh supply of water having been conducted to 
it by the Amms Trajanus — [G W ] 

The Mediterranean (See Book i ch 185.) 

® The Assyrians (among whom the Palestine Syrians were included), the Arabi- 
ans, and the Phoenicians 

® Niebuhr (Geograph, of Herod, p. 25-6), concludes from this passage, combined 
with ch 202 of Book i , that Herodotus imagined the Araxes (Aras) to “^end a 
branch into the Caspian, while at the same time the main stream flowed onwards m 
an easterly direction far beyond the Caspian, and terminated on the confines of 
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peopled, but further east it is void of inhabitants/ and no one 
can say what sort of region it is. Such then is the shape, and 
such the size of Asia. 

41. Libya belongs to one of the above-mentioned tracts, for 
it adjoins on Egypt. In Egypt the tract is at first a narrow 
neck, the distance from our sea to the Erythrasan not exceeding 
a hundred thousand fathoms, or, in other words, a thousand fur- 
longs / but from the point where the neck ends, the tract which 
bears the name of Libya is of very great breadth. 

42. For my part I am astonished that men should ever have 
divided Libya, Asia, and Europe as they have, for they are exceed- 
ingly unequal. Europe extends the entire length of the other 
two,^ and for breadth will not even (as I think) bear to be com- 
pared to them. As for Libya, we know it to be washed on all 
sides by the sea, except where it is attached to Asia. This dis- 
covery was first made by Necos,^ the Egyptian king, who on 
desisting from the canal which he had begun between the Nile 

India in a marsh. I incline to suspect a mere lapsus^ by which Herodotus has made 
the river run east, when he meant to say that it ran west. 

^ Vide supra, lii. 98, note. 

^ In like manner Pliny (Hist Kat. v. 11) reckons 125 Roman miles (= 1000 
stades) from Pelusium to Arsmofe, which occupied the site of Suez. Modern sur\eys 
show that the direct distance across the isthmus is not so much as 80 miles (Eng- 
lish), or under 700 stades (See note ® on Book li. ch 158.) 

^ Herodotus made the Phasis, Caspian, and Araxes, the hoiindary between 
Europe and Asia In this he departed from Eecataeus, who, as is clear from his 
fragments, regarded thcTanais as the boundary-line (See especially Eragm 160 and 
168.) The later geographers, Scylax (Peripl. p. 74), Strabo (xi. i § 1), &c , followed 
Eecat^us — and so the moderns generally. Recently, however, the Russians have 
determined to consider the Ural River, the Caspian, and their own Georgian fron- 
tier as the boundary. 

‘‘We may infer, from Xecho’s ordering the Phoenicians to come round by the 
“Pillars of Hercules,” that the form of Africa was already known, and that this was 
not the first expedition which had gone round it. The fact of their seeing the sun 
rise on their right as they returned northwards, which Herodotus doubted, is the 
very proof of their having gone round the Cape, and completed the circuit. He 
afterwards mentions (ch. 48) another expedition which set out by the Mediter- 
ranean, but which was given up. But the Phoenicians sent by Necho were not the 
only successful circumnavigators of Africa , and Hanno, a Carthaginian, went round 
it, going through the Pillars of Hercules, and touching at Cades (Cadiz), and re- 
turning by the end of the Arabian Gulf. (Plin. ii 67 ; and Arnan Rer. Indie at 
end.) He founded several towns on the coast, none of which remained m the time 
of Vespasian. Major Rennell (p 788) thinks that he only navigated the western 
coast of Africa, and that the term of his voyage was “ at Sierra Leone, or at 
Sherbro’, and far more probably the latter.” Plmy also mentions a certain Eudoxus, 
a contenoporary of Ptolemy Lathyrus, by whom he was probably sent, rather than 
“ cum Lathurum regem fugeret,” who went round from the Arabian Gulf to Gades ; 
and others were reported to have performed the same voyage for commeicial pur- 
poses (Plin. lb ) The expedition of Hanno dates some time after that of Necho, who 
has the credit of discovering the Cape and the form of Africa, 21 centuries before 
Diaz and Vasco de Gama. The former was for commercial purposes connected with 
India, the latter to settle a geographical question, as is our modern “N. W. pas- 
sage.”-~[G. W.] & F 
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and the Arabian gulf/ sent to sea a number of ships manned 
by Phcenicians, with orders to*makefor the Pillars of Hercules/ 
and return to Egypt through them, and by the Mediterranean.’' 
The Phcenicians took their departure from Egypt by way of the 
Erythr^an sea, and so sailed into the southern ocean. When 
autumn came, they went ashore, wherever they might happen, 
to be, and having sown a tract of land with corn, waited until 
the grain was fit to cut.^ Having reaped it, they again set sail ; 
and thus it came to pass that two whole years went by, and it 
was not till the third year that they doubled the Pillars of 
Hercules, and made good their voyage home. On their return, 
they declared — I for my part do not believe them, but perhaps 
others may — that in sailing round Libya they bad the sun upon 
their right hand.® In this way was the extent of Libya first 
discovered. 

43. Next to these Phoenicians the Carthaginians, according 
to their own accounts, made the voyage. For Sataspes, son of 
Teaspes the Achaemenian, did not circumnavigate Libya, though 
he was sent to do so ; but, fearing the length and desolateness 
of the journey, he turned back and left unaccomplished the 


Vide supra, ii 158. 

® They were so called, not from the Greek hero, but from the Tyrian deity, 
whose worship was always introduced by the Phcenicians in their settlements Some 
suppose the two pillars in the Temple of Hercules (on the Spanish coast) had their 
name transferred by mistake to the two hills of Calpe and Abyla, on each side of 
the straits Herodotus evidently considers them on the African as well as Spanish 
coast (iv. 181, 185 ; see Dion Peneg. 64, seq 'IS, and com Eustath Plm. m Proem. ; 
Strab 111 . 116 seq ) 

Strabo says the Pillars were thought by some to be at the end of the straits, by 
others at Gades (rdSeipa), by some even beyond this ; by others to be Calpe (Gib- 
raltar), and Abila {"A^vK-q, ’AjSiA-jj, or ’'AjBuAv^), Abila (now Apes-hill) being the 
African mountain opposite Calpe. Many say these hills are at the straits ; others 
that they are two brazen columns, 8 cubits high, in the Temple of Hercules at 
Gades, which Posidonius thinks most probable, Strabo not. Plato (Tim. p. 469) 
speaks of that mouth called Pillars of Heicules , Strabo (in 96) of the influx of the 
sea at the Pillars and the town of Calpe (Cp the Caditanum fretnm of Pliny, hi. 
1.) The Dollars of Spam have hence been called colonnate^ and have two columns 
on them. Strabo says the Temple of Hercules at Gades was on the east side of the 
island nearest the mainland — [C W ] 

’ In the original, “the northern sea” — so called here as washingLibya upon the 
north, and in contrast with the “ southern” or Indian Ocean. (Compare ii. 11 ) 

® This is less surprising m an African climate, where barley, doora (holcus sor- 
ghum), peas, &c., are reaped in from 3 months to 100 days after sowing, and yege- 
tables in 50 or 60 days Even Tamerlane (as Rennell observes), m his preparations 
for marching into China, included corn for sowing the lands. — [G. W.] 

® Here the faithful reporting of what he did not himself imagine true has stood 
our author in good stead. Few would have believed the Phoenician circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa had it not been vouched for by this discovery. When Herodotus is 
blamed for repeating the absurd stories which he had been told, it should be con- 
sidered what we must have lost had he made it a rule to reject from his history all 
that he thought unlikely. (See the Introductory Essay, vol i. pp. '78-'79.) 
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VOYAGE OF SATASPES. 
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tast whicb. bad been set him by bis mother. This man’ bad 
used violence towards a maiden, ’»the daughter of Zopyrns, son 
of Megabyzns/ and King Xerxes was about to impale him for 
the offence, when bis mother, who was a lister of Darius, begged 
him off, undertaking to punish his crime more heavily than the 
king himself had designed. She would force him, she^ said, to 
sail round Libya and return to Egypt by the Arabian gulf. 
Xerxes gave his consent, and Sataspes went down to Egypt, and 
there got a ship and crew, with which he set sail for the Pillars 
of Hercules. Having passed the Straits, he doubled the Libyan 
headland, known as Cape Soloeis,^ and proceeded southward. 
Hollowing this course for many months over a vast stretch of 
sea, and finding that more water than he had crossed still lay 
ever before him, he put about, and came back to Egypt. Thence 
proceeding to the court, he made report to Xeixes, that at the 
farthest point to which he had reached, the coast was occupied 
by a dwarfish race,^ who wore a dress made from the palm-tree.'^ 
These people, whenever he landed, left their towns and fled 
away to the mountains ; his men, however, did them no wrong, 
only entering into their cities and taking some of their cattle. 
The reason why he had not sailed quite round Libya was, he 
said, because the ship stopped, and would not go any further.® 
Xerxes, however, did not accept this account for true ; and so 
Sataspes, as he had failed to accomplish the task set him, was 
impaled by the king's orders in accordance with the former sen- 
tence.® One of his eunuchs, on hearing of his death, ran away 
with a great portion of his wealth, and reached Samos, where a 
certain Samian seized the whole. I know the man's name well, 
but I shall willingly forget it here. 

44. Of the greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. 

^ Vide supra, iii. 160. ^ 

® The modern 0. Spartel. (See n. ch. 32, Book ii ) 

® This IS the second mention of a dwarfish race m Africa (see above, ii. 32). 
The description is answered by the Bosjemam and the Bolos, who may have been 
more widely extended in early times 

^ So Larchei and Schweighseuser. Bahr and Beloe translate (poiviKniovs by 
“red” or “purple.” But Herodotus always uses (poiyiKeos, never (poivua^os, in that 
sense. 

^ It has been conjectuied (Schlichthorst, p 184), with much reason, that Satas- 
pes reached the coast of Guinea in the early part of the summer, and there lell in 
with the well-known southerly trade-wind, to avoid which our vessels on going out 
stand across to the South American continent. These winds contmiiing lor many 
months without cessation, he at last gave up his voyage in despair, and returned 
home The previous circumnavigation of Africa had been in the opposite direction, 
fiom Suez round the Gape to the Straits of Gibraltar, and had therefore been advan- 
taged, not impeded, by the “trades,” 

® The fate of Sir Walter Ealeigh furnishes a curious parallel to this. (Of. Hume’s 
History of England, vol. v. ch iv.) 
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Wishing to know where the Indus (which is the only river save 
one ^ that produces crocodiles) emptied itself into the sea^ he 
sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, and 
among them Scylax of Caryanda,® to sail down the river. They 
started from the city of Caspatyrus/ in the region called Pac- 
tyica, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direction^ to 
the sea. Here they turned westward, and after a voyage of 
thirty months, reached the place from which the Egyptian king, 
of whom I spoke above, sent the Phoenicians to sail round 
Libya.2 After this voyage was completed, Darius conquered 
the Indians,^ and made use of the sea in those parts. Thus 
all Asia, except the eastern portion, has been found to be simi- 
larly circumstanced with Libya/ 

’ That IS, the Nile. Vide supra, ii O'?. 

[He does not reckon the river m Central Africa, though it had crocodiles (Book 
ii ch 82), since it was supposed by some to be the same as the Nile. — G W.] 

® Caryanda was a place on or near the Carian coast (Scyl Penpl p. 91 ; 
Strabo, xiv p 941 , Steph. Byz m voc Kupvavda ) It has been supposed that 
there were two cities of the name (Diet of Gieek and Eoman Geogr vol i. p. 555), 
one on the mainland, the other on an island opposite , but the best authorities know 
only of one, which is on an island off the coast. The continental Caryanda is an 
invention of Pliny’s (II N. v 29), whom Mela follows (i. 16). Caryanda was a 
native city, not a Greek settlement, as Col Mure supposes. (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. 
p 140. See Scylax, Kap6ay5a u^cros Kal ttSAis hai \ijuy7j‘ ovroi Kapes) The 
island lay between Myndus andBargylia, on the north coast of theMyndian or Hah- 
carnassian Peninsula It is said to be now a peninsula, being “joined to the mam by 
a narrow sandy isthmus ” There is a fine harbour, called by the Turks Fmha 
Liinam (Leake’s Asia Minor, p 227 ) 

The Periplus, -which has come down to us under the name of Scylax, is manifestly 
not the work of this eaily writer, but of one w'ho lived about the time of Philip of 
Macedon (See Niebuhr’s paper m the Denkschiift d. Berlin Acad 1804-1811, p. 
83, and his Kleme Hist Schrift i p. 105 , also Xlausen’s work, Hecat. Mil frag- 
menta, Scylacis Caryand Periplus, Berlin, 1831, p. 259). A very few fragments 
remain of the genuine Scylax. (See vol i p. 39, note ® ) 

° Vide supra, in. 102 

^ The real course of the Indus is somewhat of south. The error of Herod- 
otus arose peihaps from the Cabul river being mistaken for the true Indus The 
course of this stream, before its junction with the Indus at Attock, is from N. W. 
by W, to S E by E. Herodotus’s informants probably knew this, and imagined the 
easterly bearing of the ii\er to continue Still both they and Herodotus must have 
known that the mam diiection of the stream was southerly, otherwise it could never 
have reached the Eiythrman or Southern Sea (supra, ch 37) Niebuhr’s map (Geo- 
graphy of Herod ) is particularly unsatisfactory on this point. According to it, 
Scylax on reaching the sea must hive turned, not westward, but southward. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 42 

^ The conquest of the Indians, by which we are to understand the reduction of 
the Punjaub, and perhaps (though this is not certain) of Scinde, preceded (as may 
be proved by the Inscriptions) the Scythian expedition. India, which is not con- 
tained among the subject-provinces enumerated at Behistun, appears m the list upon 
the great platform of Persepolis, where there is no mention of the Western Scyth- 
ians. These last are added upon the tomb-inscription at Nakhsh-i-Eustam, under 
the designation of “the Sacm beyond the sea.” (Compare Beh. Inscr. Col. r Par 
6, 'sUth Lassen’s Inscript I p 42, and Col. Rawlinson’s Inscr No. 6, pages 197, 280, 
and 294 of the 1st volume of Col E.’s Behistun Memoir.) 

^ Limited, that is, and circumscribed by fixed boundaries. 
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45. But the houndaries of Europe are quite unknown, and 
there is not a man who can say whether any sea girds it round 
either on the north ® or on the east, while in length it undoubt- 
edly extends as far as both the other two. For my part I can- 
not conceive why three names, and women^s names especially, 
shoxild ever have been given to a tract which is in reality one, 
or why the Egyptian Nile and the Colchian PLasis (or accord- 
ing to others the Maeotic Tanais and Cimmeiian ferry)® should 
have been fixed upon for the boundary lines nor can I even 
say who gave the three tracts their names, or whence they took 
the epithets. According to the Greeks in general, Libya was 
so called after a certain Libya, a native woman,® and Asia after 
the wife of Prometheus. The Lydians, however, put in a claim 
to the latter name,^ which, they declare, was not derived from 
Asia the wife of Prometheus, but from Asies, the son of Cotys, 

® See Book iii. ck 115, sub fin 

® Here again, as in cb 12, Larcher translates “la ville de Portlimies Cimmeri- 
ennes ” How a town can serve as a boundary-line be omits to explain. Herodotus 
undoubtedly intends tbe Strait of Jenikaleh 

The earliest Greek geographers divided the world into two portions only, 
Europe and Asia, in the latter of which they included Libya This was the division 
ofHecat^us. (See Muller’s Preface Fr Hist. Gr vol. i. p x, and compare Muie’s 
Lit of Greece, vol. iv p 147 See also above, ch 36, and note ad loc ) Tiaces of it 
appear among Greeks later than Heiodotus, as m the fragments of Ilippias of Elis, 
who seems to have made but these two continents (Fr 4), and in the Panegyric of 
Isocrates (p 179, ed Baiter) The threefold division was, however, tar more 
generallv received both in his day and afterwards. (Vide supra, ii 16-7, and see the 
geographers, joamm ) It is curious that m Eoman times we once moie find the 
double division, with the difference that Africa is ascribed to Europe (Sallust Bell. 
Jug. 17, § 3 Comp. Varro de Ling Lat v 31, and Agathemer, ii. 2, ad fin ) 

With respect to the boundaries of the continents, it appears that in the earliest 
times, when only Europe and Asia were recognised, the Phasis, which was regarded 
as running from the Caspian — a gulf of the circumambient ocean — into the Euxine, 
was accepted as the true separator between the two continents. Agathemer calls 
this “ the ancient view ” (i 1), and it is found, not only in Herodotus, but in ^Escliy- 
lus (Prom Solut, Fr 2, t?) jj-hv ^idvfxoj/ EupcoTTTjy [xeyav ^5’ ^Aaias repjxopa 

^dcriv). We may gather from Dionysius (Perieg. 20-1) that it continued among the 
later Greeks to dispute the ground with the more ordinary theory, w'hich Herodotus 
here rejects — that the Palus Mseotis and the Tanais were the boundary This latter 
view is adopted, however, almost exclusively by the later tenters (Ct Scylax. 
Peripl p 72, Strabo, ii. p 168, Phn. H. N. in 1, Airian, Peripl P E p. 131; 
Ptolem li. 1, Dionys Perieg 14; Mela, i 3; Anon Peripl P. E p 133, Agathe- 
mer, ii 6 , Armen. Geograph § 16, &c ) Ptolemv, with his usual accuracy, adds 
to It, that where the Tanais fails the boundary is the meridian produced thence north- 
wards In modern times Europe has recovered a portion of what it thus lost to Asia, 
being extended eastward first to the Wolga, and more recently to the Uial river. 
The question of the boundary-lme between Asia and Africa has been already treated 
(see Book ii. ch. 17, note “) 

^ Of the Libya here mentioned as a “ native woman ” we have no other account. 
Andron of Halicarnassus made Libya, like Asia and Europe, a daughter of Ocean us 
(Er 1). Others derived the three names from three men, Europus, Asius, and 
Libyus (Eustath ad Dion. Per 170) There was no uniform tradition on the subj'ect. 

® See vol. 1 Essay i. p. 280. This was the view of Lycophron (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Perieg 27 0). 
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and grandson of Manes, who also gave name to the tribe Asias at 
Sardis. As for Europe, no one can say whether it is surrounded 
by the sea or not, neither is it known whence the name of Eu- 
rope was derived,^ nor who gave it name, unless we say that 
Europe was so called after the Tyrian Europ6/ and before her 
time was nameless, like the other divisions. But it is certain 
that Europe was an Asiatic, and never even set foot on the land 
which the Greeks now call Europe, only sailing from Phoenicia 
to Crete, and from Crete to Lycia. However let us quit these 
matters. We shall ourselves continue to use the names ^ which 
custom sanctions. 

^ The name of Europe is evidently taken from the Semitic vrord ereb (the Arabic 
gharb), the “ western ” land sought tor and colonized from Phoenicia. (See n. * on 
Book 11 . ch 44 )— [G W.] 

^ According to Hegesippus (Fr. 6) there were three Europds — one a daughter 
of Ocean, another a Phoenician princess, the daughter of Ageuor, and the third a 
native of Thrace, in search of whom Cadmus left Asia. He derives the name of 
Europe from the last , Hippias (Fr 4) aud Andron (1. s. c ) derive it from the first , 
Herodotus and Eustathius from the second (See Eustath ad Dion Per. 1. s c.) 

^ The question of whence these names, two of which still continue in use, were 
really derived, is one of some interest There are grounds for believing Euiope and 
Asia to have originally signified “ the west ” and “ the east ” respectively Both 
are Semitic terms, and probably passed to the Greeks from the Phoenicians Europe 
is the Hebrew 3^35, the Assyrian ereb^ the Greek ’'EpejSos, the Arabic Gharb and 
Arab. It signifies “ setting.” “ the west,” “ darkness.” Asia is from the Hebrew 
(whence “the east”), Assyrian Azu, “ to rise,” or “go forth.” It is 

an adjectival or participial form from this root (comp 2 Chr. xxxii. 21); and 

thus signifies “going forth,” “rising,” or “the east.” The Greeks first applied the 
title to that portion of the eastern continent which lay nearest them, and with 
which they became first acquainted — the coast of Asia Minor opposite the Cyclades , 
whence they extended it as their knowledge grew. Still it had always a special ap- 
plication to the country about Ephesus With regard to Libya, it is perhaps most 
probable that the Gieeks first called the south or south-west wind because it 
brought moistu7e (AijSa, comp Ael/Sco), and then when they found a land fiom which 
it blew, called that land Libya , not meaning “ the moist land,” which would be a 
misnomer, but “the southern land.” The connexion with, the Hebrew Lubim^ 
(Dan xi 43 , Nahum, iii 9), who are probably the modern Nubians (see 
Beechey’s Expedition, p 68), is very doubtful 

The derivation of the Latin term “ Africa,” which use instead of Libya, is 
peculiarly obscure. Alexander Polyhistor quotes a Jewish writer whom he calls 
Cleodemus, and appears to identify with the prophet Malachi, as deriving the word 
from Epher., nsSJ, a grandson of Abraham ^and Keturah (Fr 7 , cf. Gen xxv. 4). 
Josephus adopts the same view (Antiq. Jud. i. 15.) Leo suggests two derivations, 
one from the Arabic root furaJcj Heb. “to break off, separate, rend asunder , ” 
the other from a certain Arabian king Iphric or Iphricus, who was driven out of 
Asia by the Assyrians. These accounts do not deserve much attention. Perhaps 
the term Afri was the real ethnic appellation of the tribe on whose coast the Car- 
thaginians settled, and hence the Homans formed the word Afiica, or more prob- 
^ably it was a name which the Phoenician settlers gave to the natives, connected 
with the Hebrew root and meaning “nomads,” or “savages.” (Compare the 
terms Numidae and Numidia ) It is to be noted that the name was always applied 
especially to the tract bordering upon Carthage. (Plin. H. N. v. 4 ; Mela, i. 1 ; 
Agathemer, ii. 6 ; Leo Afric. i. 1, &c.) 

Yol. III.— 3 
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46. The Enxine sea, where Darius now went to war, has 
nations dwelling around it, with the one exception of the Scyth- 
ians, more unpolished than those of any other region that we 
know of. For, setting aside Anacharsis^ and the Scythian 
people, there is pot within this region a single nation which can 
be put forward as having any claims to wisdom, or which has 
produced a single person of any high repute. The Scythians 
indeed have in one respect, and that the very most impor- 
tant of all those that fall under man's control, shown them- 
selves wiser than any nation upon the face of the earth. Their 
customs otherwise are not such as I admire.^ The one thing of 
which I speak, is the contrivance whereby they make it impossi- 
ble for the enemy who invades them to escape destruction, w^hile 
they themselves are entirely out of his r^ach, unless it please 
them to engage with him. Having neither cities nor forts, 
and carrying their dwellings with them wherever they go ; ac- 
customed, moreover, one and all of them, to shoot from horse- 
back and hving not by husbandry but on their cattle, their 

Concerning Anacharsis, see below, ch 7 6. 

° It was a fashion among the Greeks to praise the simplicity and honesty of the 
nomade races, who were less civilised than themselves. Homer had done so in a 
passage which possibly referred to these very Scythians : 

ayavcHy *l’K'frri(xo\'ySiif^ 

y\aKro(f}dycoi/^ a0ia)U re, diKatordrcav di/^pdoircou (Hiad, xiii. 6). 

JEschylus had commended them as 

iTTvaicTis jSpcwrijpes, eijv o fio i (Prom. Sol. Fr. 10). 

In later times Ephorus made them the subject of a laboured panegyric. (See the 
Fragm. Hist Gr. vol. i p 74, Fragra. 76 ; and compare Nic. Bara. Fr. 123.) Herod- 
otus intends to mark his dissent from such views. 

° It is curious that the Scythian remains discovered at Kertch do not give an 
example of a Scythian horse-archer, although they show the mode in which 
the Scyths used the javelin on horseback, and in which they shot their arrows on 
foot. 
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wagons tlie onl^ houses that they possess/ how can they fail 
of being unconquerable, and unassailable even ? 

47. The nature of their country, and the rivers by which 
it is intersected, greatly favour this mode of resisting attacks. 
For the land is level, well-watered, and abounding in pasture / 
while the rivers which traverse it are almost equal in number to 
the canals of Egypt. Of these I shall only mention the most 
famous and such as are navigable to some distance from the sea. 
They are, the Ister, which has five mouths / the Tyras, the 
Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the 
Gerrhus, and the Tanais.^® The courses of these streams I shall 
now proceed to describe. 

’ Compare the earlier description of JEschylus : — 

2/cur^as ol TrAeKras- ffreyas 

Treddpcrwt yaiovo’" eV €vktl/k\ois oxois^ 

^KTj^oAois T 6^01(7 IV i^r]prvfji4voi (Prom. Vinct. '734-6 ) 

Hippocrates, who visited Scythia a gener- 
ation later than Herodotus, gave a similar 
account, adding the fact that the Scythian 
wagons were either four-wheeled or six- 
wheeled. (He Aere, Aquil, et Locis, § 44, 
p. 35 S ) 

It may be doubted whether the an- 
cient Scythians really lived entirely m 
their wagons. vMore probably their 
wagons carried a tent, consisting of a 
light framework of wood covered with 
felt or matting (Fig. 1), which could 
be readily transferred from the wheels 
to the ground, and vice versd This at 
least IS the case with the modern hlogai 
Pis 2. and Kundure Tatars, who however use 

also a sort of covered cart (Figs 2 and 
3), not very unlike the caravans of our 
wealthy g)psies. The subjoined repre- 
sentations of Tatar vehicles are fiom the 
works of Pallas (Figs. 1 and 2), and of 
Mr Oliphant (Fig 3). 

® The pasture is now not good, ex- 
cepting in the immediate vicinity of the 
rivers ; otherwise the picture drawn of 
the country accords exactly with the accounts given by modern travellers The 
extreme flatness of the whole region is especially noted De Hell speaks of the 
“ cheerless aspect of those vast plains, with nothing to vary their surface but the 
tumuli, and with no other boundaiies than the sea ” (Travels, p. 38, E. T ) Dr. 
Clarke says, “All the south of Russia, from the Dnieper to the Yolga, and even to 
the territories of the Kirgissian and Thibet Tartars 0, with all the north of the 
Crimea, is one flat uncultivated desolate waste, forming, as it w^ere, a senes of those 
deserts bearing the name of steppes.” (Travels m Russia, &c., p. 306.) 

^ So Ephorus (Fr. '77), Arrian (Peripl P. E p 135), and the Anonymous Peripl. 
P. E. (p. 155) ; but Pliny (H. N. iv. 12), and Mela (ii 1) mention six mouths, while 
Strabo (vii. p. 441) and Solmus (e, 19) have seven. There would no doubt be per- 
petual changes. At present the number is but four. 

For the identification of these rivers see below, chs. 51^7. 
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48. The Ister is of all the rivers with which we are acquainted 
the mightiest. It never varies in height, but continues at the 
sanae level summer and winter. Counting from the west it is 
the first of the Scythian rivers, and the reason of its being the 
greatest is, that it receives the waters of several tributaries 
Now the tributaries which swell its flood are the following : first, 
on the side of Scythia, these five — the stream called by the 
Scythians Porata, and by the Greeks Pyretus, the Tiarantus, 
the Arams, the Naparis, and the Ordessus.^ The first-mentioned 
is a great stream, and is the easternmost of the tribiitaiies. 
The Tiarantus is of less volume, and more to the west. The 
Ararus, Naparis, and Ordessus fall into the Ister between these 
two. All the above-mentioned are genuine Scythian rivers, and 
go to swell the current of the Ister. 

49. From the country of the Agathyrsi comes down another 
river, the Maris, ^ which empties itself into the same ; and from 
the heights of Hasmus descend with a northern course three 
mighty streams,^ the Atlas, the Auras, and the Tibisis, and 
pour their waters into it. Thrace gives it three tributaries, the 
Athrys, the Noes, and the Artanes, which all pass through the 
country of the Crobyzian Thracians. Another tributary is fur- 
nished by Pseonia, namely the Scius ; this rivei-, rising near 
Mount Ehodope, forces its way through the chain of Haemus,^ 

^ Eor the etymology of these names, see the Appendix, Essay li. ‘On the Eth- 
nography of the European Scyths ’ With respect to the identification of the rivers, 
that the Porata is the Prutk^ would seem to be certain Probably the Tiarantus 
is the Aluta, in which case the Ararus will be the Sereth^ the Naparis the Praova or 
Jalommtza, and the Ordessus the Arditch (See Niebuhr’s Scythia, p. 39, E. T.) 
The names Arditch and JSereih may be corruptions of the ancient appellations. 

^ This must certainly be the modem Marosch^ a tributary of the Theiss, which 
runs with a course almost due west from the eastern Carpathians, through Transyl- 
vania into Hungary The Theiss apparently was unknown to Herodotus, or regarded 
as a tributary of the Maris. 

® Mannert (Geograph, vii p. 8) proposes to read ov fjLeydXoi ; and certainly it is 
untrue to say that any great rivers descend from the northern skirts of Mount 
Hsemua (the modern Balkan), It is almost impossible to decide to which of the 
many small streams running from this mountain range the names in Herodotus 
apply The Scius, however, which is no doubt the Oscius of Thucydides (ii 96), 
and the (Escus of Pliny (Hist Nat iii. 26), may be identified, both from its name 
and position, with the Isker. The six rivers, therefore — the Atlas, Auras, Tibisis, 
Athrys, Noes, and Artanes — have to be found between the Isker and the sea They 
may be conjectured to represent the Taban^ Prista^ Kara Lorn, Jantia^ Osma, and 
Vid. 

The Crobyzi are supposed to be a Slavic population, and the same mentioned 
by Strabo, vii. 461, and Plm. iv. 12. The name is thought to be retained m the 
Erivitshi, a tribe of Russia. — [G. W ] 

® This is untrue. No stream forces its way through this chain. The Scius 
[Isker) rises on the northern flank of Hsemus, exactly opposite to the point where 
Ae range of Ehodope [Pespoto Pagh) branches out from it towards the south-east. 
Prom the two opposite angles made by Ehodope with Haemus, spring the two 
streams of.Hebrus and Nestus. Hence it appears that Thucydides is more accurate 
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and so reaches the Ister. From Illyria comes another stream, 
the Angrus, which has a course from south to north, and after 
watering the Triballian plain, falls into the Brongus, which falls 
into the Ister.® So the Ister is augmented by these two streams, 
both considerable. Besides all these, the Ister receives also the 
waters of the Carpis’^ and the Alpis,® two rivers running in a 
northerly direction from the country above the Umbrians. For 
the Ister flows through the whole extent of Europe, rising in 
the country of the Celts ® (the most westerly of all the nations 
of Europe, excepting the Cynetians *), and thence running across 
the continent till it reaches Scythia, whereof it washes the flanks. 

50. All these streams, then, and many others, add their 
waters to swell the flood of the Ister, which thus increased 
becomes the mightiest of rivers ; for undoubtedly if we compare 
the stream of the Nile with the single stream of the Ister, we 
must give the preference to the Nile,^ of which no tributary 
river, nor even rivulet, augments the volume. The Ister remains 

than Herodotus, when he says of the Scius or Oscius, ^e? 8’ ovros iK rod 6povs 
Ttep Kal 6 Near Of Kal 6 "'E^pos (ii 96 ) 

° The Angrus is either tjie western Morava or the Ibar^ most probably the latter. 
The Brongus is the eastern or Bulgarian Morava. The Triballian plain is thus the 
principality of Serna. 

^ As Herodotus plunges deeper into the European continent, his knowledge is 
less exact He knows the fact that the Danube receives two great tributaries irom 
the south (the Drave and the Save) in the upper part of its course, but he does not 
any longer know the true direction of the streams Possibly also he conceives the 
rivers, of which he had heard the Umbrians tell as running northwards from the 
Alps above their country, to be identical with the great tributaries whereof the 
dwelWs on the middle Danube spoke Thus the Carpis and the Alpis would re- 
present, in one point of view, the Save and the Drave, in another, the Salza and the 
Inn (cf. Niebuhr’s Rom Hist vol. i. p. 142, E. T.) , or possibly, if we consider where 
he placed the sources of the Danube (near Pyrene), the Inn and the Rhine. 

“ It IS interesting to find in Herodotus this first trace of the word Alp, by which, 
from the time of Polybius, the great European chain has been known. At the 
present day it is applied m the country itself, not to the high mountain-tops, but to 
the green pastures on their slopes. It can. hardly have been at any time the real 
name of a river. 

Vide supra, ii. 33. Aristotle’s knowledge did not greatly exceed that of He- 
rodotus He too made the Danube rise in Celtica, and from Pyren4 (Meteorolog. i. 
13, p. 350). He knew, however, that Pyrene was a mountain 

^ Vide supra, ii. 33, note L 

® The lengths of the two rivers are — of the Nile 2600 miles, according to its 
present known or supposed course; of the Danube, 1760 miles. (See ch 33, Book 
11 .) The Nile, which has no tributaries except in Abyssinia, and is not fed by rains 
except m the upper part of its course during the tropical rams, continues of about 
the same breadth during all its course It is occasionally narrower in Nubia, in 
consequence of the nature of the rocky land through which it passes; but having 
no tributary in Ethiopia and Egypt, there is of course no reason lor its becoming 
larger towards its mouth The broadest part is the White River, which is some- 
times miles across, and divided into several broad but shallow channels^ In Egypt 
its general breadth is about one-third of a mile, and the rate of its mid-stream is 
generally from to about 2 knots, but during the inundation more rapid, or above 
3 miles an hour. — [G. W.] 
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at the same level both summer and winter — owing to the fol- 
lowing reasons, as I believe. During the winter it runs at its 
natural height^ or a very little higher, because in those coun- 
tries there is scarcely any rain in winter, but constant snow. 
*When summer comes, this snow, which is of great depth, begins 
to melt, and flows into the Ister, which is swelled at that season, 
not only by this cause but also by the rains, which are heavy 
and frequent at that part of the year. Thus the various streams 
which go to form the Ister, are higher in summer than in win- 
ter, and just so much higher as the sun^s power and attraction 
are greater ; so that these two causes counteract each other, 
and the effect is to produce a balance, whereby the Ister remains 
always at the same level. ^ 

51. This, then, is one of the great Scythian rivers ; the next 
to it is the Tyras,^ which rises from a great lake separating 
Scythia from the land of the Heuri, and runs with a southerly 
course to the sea. Greeks dwell at the mouth of the river, who 
are called Tyritge.^ 

52. The third river is the Hypanis.® This stream rises 
within the limits of Scythia, and has its source in another vast 
lake, around which wild white horses graze*. The lake is called, 
properly enough, the Mother of the Hypanis.'^ The Hypanis, 
rising here, during the distance of five days' navigation is a 

^ Too much force is here assigned to the attracting power of the sun. The 
“balance” of ^\hlch Herodotus speaks is caused by the increased volume of the 
southern tributaries during the summer (which is caused by the melting of the snows 
along the lange of the Alps), being just sufficient to compensate tor the diminished 
volume of the northern tributaries, which m winter are swelled by the rains. It is 
not true that the rams of summer are heavier than those of winter m the basin 
which the Danube drains rather the exact reverse is the case. W ere it otherwise, 
the Danube, like the Nile, would overflow m the summer ; for the evaporating 
power of the sun’s rays on the surface of a river in the latitude of the Danube is 
very trifling. 

^ The Tyras is the modern Dniestr (= Danas-Ter), still called, according to 
Heeren (As. JS'at. vol. ii. p 257, note ’*), the Tyrol near its mouth. Its mam stream 
does not rise from a lake, but one of its chief tributaries, the Sered^ which rises 
near Zloczow in Gallicia, does flow from a small lake. There is also a largish lake 
on the Werezysca, near Lemher in the same country, which communicates with 
the mam stream of the Dniester, not far from its source Heeren regards this as 
the lake of which Herodotus had heard. (As Nat 1 s c.) 

® A Greek town called Tyras, and also Ophmsa (Plm Hist Nat. iv. 11 ; Steph. 
Byz ad voc.), lay at the mouth of the Dniester on its right bank (Ophmsa m 
Scylax Penpl p. 70; Tyras in the Anon Peripl Pont Eux p 153) It ^\as a 
colony of the Milesians. (Anon. Peripl. 1. s. c ) When the Goths (Getce) conquered 
the region about this river, they received the name of Tyn-getm (Strab. vii. 
p. 442 ) 

® The Hypanis is undoubtedly the Boug^ a main tributary of tlie Dnieper. The 
marshes of Volhynia, from which flow the feeders of the Brijoet^ are in this direc- 
tion ; but It IS scarcely possible that the Bog can at any time have flowed out 
of them. 

Compare below, ch. 86, 
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shallow stream, and the water sweet and pure ; thence, however, 
to the sea, which is a distance of four days, it is exceedingly 
bitter. This change is caused by its receiving into it at that 
point a brooh the waters of which are so bitter that, although 
it is but a tiny rivulet, it nevertheless taints the entire Hypanis, 
which is a large stream among those of the second order. The 
source of this bitter spring is on the borders of the Scythian Hus- 
bandmen,® where they adjoin upon the Alazonians ; and the place 
where it rises is called in the Scythic tongm Exampceus which 
means in our language, The Sacred Ways."^ The spring itself 
bears the same name. The Tyras and the Hypanis approach 
each other in the country of the Alazonians,^ but afterwards 
separate, and leave a wide space between their streams. ' 

53. The fourth of the Scythian rivers is the Borysthenes.® 
Next to the Is ter, it is the greatest of them all ; and, in my 
judgment, it is the most productive river, not merely in Scythia, 
but in the whole world, ^ excepting only the Nile, with which no 
stream can possibly compare. It has upon its banks the loveli- 
est and most excellent pasturages for cattle ; it contains abun- 
dance of the most delicious fish ; its water is most pleasant to 
the taste ; its stream is limpid, while all the other rivers near 
it are muddy ; the richest harvests spring up along its course, 
and where the ground is not sown, the heaviest crops of grass ; 
while salt forms in great plenty about its mouth without human 


® Herodotus appears to have penetrated as far as this fountain (infra, ch, 81), 
no traces of winch are to be found at the present day. The water ot the Scythian 
rivers is brackish to a considerable distance from the sea, but there is now nothing 
peculiar in the water of the Hypanis 

° The etymology of this term is discussed in the Appendix, Essay h. ‘ On the 
Ethnography of the European Scyths ’ 

^ That IS, between the 47th and 48th parallels The fact here noticed by He- 
rodotus strongly proves his actual knowledge of the geography of these countries 
^ The Borysthenes is the Dniepr. It had got the name as early as the compila- 
tion of the anonymous Periplus Font Eux. (See p 150 ) 

® Something of the same enthusiasm which appears in the description of Hero- 
dotus breaks out also m modern travellers when they speak of the Bniepr “ Among 
the rivers of Southern Russia,” says Madame de Hell, “the Dniepr claims one ot 
the foremost places, from the length of its course, the volume of its waters, and the 
deep bed which it has excavated for itself across the plains , but nowhere does it 
present more charming views than from the height I have just mentioned, and its 
vicinity After having spread out to the breadth of nearly a league, it parts into a 
multitude of channels that wind through forests of oaks, alders, poplars, and aspens, 
whose vigorous growth bespeaks the richness of a virgin soil The groups of isl- 
ands, capriciously breaking the surface of the waters, have a melancholy beauty 
and a primitive character scarcely to be seen except in those vast wildernesses 
where man has left no traces of his presence. Hothing m our country at all re- 
sembles this land of landscape. . . . For some time after my arrival at Doutchina I 
found an endless source of delight in contemplating these majestic scenes.” (Travels, 
pp. 66-7, E. T.) 
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aid/ and large fish are taken in it of the sort called Antacfei, 
without any prickly hones, and -good for pickling ^ Nor are 
these the whole of its marvels. As far inland as the place named 
Gerrhus, which is distant forty days' voyage from the sea/ its 
course is known, and its direction is from north to south ; hut 
above this no one has traced it, so as to say through what coun- 
tries it flows. It enters the territory of the Scythian Husband- 
men after running for some time across a desert region, and 
continues for ten days' navigation to pass through the land which 
they inhabit. It is the only river besides the Nile the sources 
of which are unknown to me, as they are also (I believe) to all 
the other Greeks. Not long before it reaches the sea, the Borys- 
thenes is joined by the Hypanis, which pours its waters into 
the same lake.^ The land that lies between them, a narrow 
point like the beak of a ship,® is called Cape Hippolaus. Here 
is a temple dedicated to Ceres,® and opposite the temple upon 


* Dio Chrysostom notes the value of this salt as an article of trade with the 
other Greeks and with the Scyths of the interior (Or xxxvi p 48). The salines 
of Kinhurn^ at the extremity of the promontory which forms the southern shore 
of the hrnan of the Dniepr, are still of the greatest importance to Russia, and 
supply vast tracts of the interior (See Hr Clarke’s Russia, Appendix, No viii 
p. 759 ) 

^ The sturgeon of the Dnieper have to this day a great reputation Caviare 
(the rdpixos 'kyraKOLou of Atbeneeus) is made from the roes of these fish at Kherson 
andNicolaef For a scientific description of the sturgeon of the Dniepr, see Kirby’s 
Bridgewater Tieatise, vol i p 107. 

° The Dniepr is navigable for barges all the way from Smolensko to its mouth, 
a distance of not less than 1500 miles. The navigation is indeed gieatly impeded 
by the rapids below Ekatennoslav , but still for a month or six weeks in the spring, 
at the time of the spring floods, they aie passed by boats (See Dr. Clarke’s Russia, 
App VIII. p. 756; and He Hell’s Tra\els, p 20, E T) Herodotus does not seem 
to have been aware of the rapids, which niav possibly have been produced by an 
elevation of the land since his time. (See Murchison’s Geology of Russia, vol. i. 
p. 573 ) It is uncertain what distance he intended by a day’s voyage up the course 
of a river, but there seems to be no sufficient reason for altering the number forty 
in the text, as Matthise and Larcher suggest. 

^ The word in the Greek (eAos) is rather marsh” than “lake,” and the liman 
of the Dniepr is in point of fact so shallow as almost to deserve the name “ In 
summer it has hardly six feet water.” (Report of Russian Engineers, Clarke, 
1. s. c.) 

® This description, which is copied by Dio (Or. xxxvi p. 437), and which would 
exactly suit the promontory of Kinhurn, applies but ill to the land us it now lies 
between the two i ivers Has the author’s memory played him false, or are we to 
suppose that the form of the land has changed since his time ? 

* Or “ CybMe,” for the reading is doubtful. 
Bahr gives Mrjrpbs for AdiixTirpos on the author- 
ity of many of the best MRS , and among the 
coins found on the site of Olbia, the head of 
Cybele, with the well-known crown of towers, 
occurs frequently (See Mionnet’s Description 
des Medailles, &c.. Supplement, tom. ii. pn. 
14-5.) 
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tbe Hypanis is the dwelling-place of the Borysthenites.^ But 
enough has been said of these streams. 

54. Next in succession comes the fifth river^ called the Pan- 
ticapes,^ which has, like the Borysthenes, a course from north 
to south, and rises from a lake. The space between this river 
and the Borysthenes is occupied by the Scythians who are en- 
gaged in husbandry. After watering their country, the Panti- 
capes flows through Hylaea, and empties itself into the Borys- 
thenes. 

55. The sixth stream is the Hypacyris, a river rising from 
a lake, and running directly through the middle of the Nomadic 
Scythians. It falls into the sea near the city of Carcinitis,^ 
leaving Hyl^a and the course of Achilles^ to the right. 

^ Olbia, called also Borysthenes (supra, ch. 18, note ®), was on the western or 
right bank of the Hypanis, as sufficiently appears fiom this passage. Its site is dis- 
tinctly marked by mounds and rums, and has been placed beyond a doubt by the 
discovery of numerous coins and inscriptions (Clarke, pp 614^623 ; Choix des M6- 
dailles Antiques d’Olbiopolis ou Olbia, faisant partie du cabinet du Gonseiller d’Etat 
De Blaramberg, Pans, 1822 ) It is now called Stornogil^ “the Hundred Mounds,” and 
lies about 12 miles below Nicolaef, on the opposite side of the Bog, 3 or 4 miles 
from the junction of the Bog with the hynan ot the Diiiepr (De Hell, p. 34, E T ) 

It is curious to find Olbia placed on the wrong bank of the Hypanis by Major 
Eennell in his great map of Western Asia, published so late as 1831. 

^ On the Panticapes, see cb. 18, note This and the next two rivers defy iden- 
tification with any existing stream. Great changes have probably occurred in the 
physical geography of Southern Russia since the time of Herodotus. (Murchison’s 
Geology of Russia, pp. 573-7 ) The Dniepr in his time seems to have had a large 
delta, enclosed within the mouth which he knew as the Borysthenes, and that called 
by him the Gerrhus, though this latter can scarcely have parted from the main 
stream at so great a distance from the sea as he imagined. It is possible that there 
have been great changes of level in Southern Russia since his time, and the point 
of departure may perhaps have been as high as Krylov^ in lat 49°, as represented 
in the map , but perhaps it is more probable that the delta did not begin till about 
Kakofka^ where the Borysthenes may have thrown off a branch which passed into 
the Gulf of Perekop by Kalantchak (see Murchison, p 674, note) , or, finally, Her- 
odotus may have been completely at fault, and the true Gerrhus of his day may, 
like that of Ptolemy (in 5), have really fallen into the Palus Maeotis, being the 
modern Molotchina^ as Eennell supposes. (Geography of Herod, p. 71 ) 

® This place is called Carciiie by Pimy (H N iv. 12), and Mela (li. 1), Carcina 
by Ptolemy (1. s. c ), Carcimtis by Hecatous (Fr Hist Gr vol. i p. 10 Fr 153) 
and Herodotus, Carcimtes, or Coioyiites^hy the anonymous author of the Peripl. 
Pont. Eux (p. i48). It gave name to the bay on the western side of the Tauric 
Chersonese (Plin 1. s. c ; Mel 1 s c., &c ), the modern Gulf of Perekop It does 
not appear to have been a Greek settlement. Perhaps it may have been a Cimmerian 
town, and have contained the Cymric Gaer in its first syllable. 

* This IS the modern Kosa Tendra and Aosa DjarilgatcJi^ a long and narrow 
strip of sandy beach extending about 80 miles from nearly opposite Kalantchak to 
a point about 12 miles south of the promontory of Kinhurn^ and attached to the 
continent only in the middle by an isthmus about 12 miles across. Strabo (vii. p. 
445) and Eustathius (ad Dionys Perieg 306) compare it to a fillet, Pliny (H. N. iv. 
12) and Mela (ii 1) to a sword. It is carefully described by Strabo, Eustathius, 
and the anonymous author of the Periplus, less accurately by Mela Various ac- 
counts were given of the name. At the western extremity there was a grove sacred 
to Achilles (Strab. p 446), or, according to others, to Eecatd (Anon. Peripl. P. E. 
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56. The seventh river is the Grerrhns, which is a branch 
thrown out by the Borysthenes at the point where the course of 
that stream first begins to be known, to wfit, the region Ccahed by 
the same name as the stream itself, viz Gerrhus. This river on 
its passage towards the sea divides the country of the Nomadic 
from that of the Eoyal Scyths. It runs into the Hypacyris. 

57. The eighth river is the Tanais, a stream which has its 
source, far up the country, in a lake of vast size,"^ and which 
empties itself into another still larger lake, tlie Palus Iheotis, 
whereby the country of the Eoyal Scythians is divided from that 
of the Sauromatm. The Tanais receives the waters of a tribu- 
tary stream, called the Hyrgis.® 

58. Such then are the rivers of chief note in Scythia. 
The grass which the land produces is more apt to generate gall 
in the beasts that feed on it than any other grass which is known 
to us, as plainly appears on the opening of their carcases. 

59. Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided with the 
most important necessaries. Their manners and customs come 
now to be described. They worship only the following gods, 
namely, Yesta, whom they reverence beyond all the rest, Jupi- 
ter, and Tellus, whom they consider to be the wife of Jupiter; 
and after these Apollo, Celestial Yenus, Hercules, and Mars.’' 

p 149). Marcianus Oapella placed here the tomb of Achilles (ri p 214), who was 
said by Alcaeus to have “ruled over Scythia (Fr 49, Bergk.) The worship of 
Achilles was strongly affected by the Pontic Greeks He had a temple in Olbia 
(Strab 1 s. c), on the coins of ivhich his name is sometimes found (Mionnet, Sup- 
plement, tom. 11 p 32) ; another m the present Isle of Serpents (Aman. Peripl. P. 
Eus p. 135) , a third on the Asiatic side of the Straits of Kertch, at the narrowest 
point (Strab xi p ^756); and, as some think, a fourth on a small island at the mouth 
of ‘the Borysthenes, dedicated to him by the Olbiopolites. (See Kohler’s Memoire 
sur les lies et la course consacrees k Achille ; and comp. Dio Chrysost Or. xxxvi. 
p. 439 ) His head also appears occasionally on the coins of Chersonesus (Mionnet, 
ut supra, pp 1 and 3) ; and in an inscription found at Olbia, and given accurately 
in Kohler’s Eemarques sur un oiivrage, &c.,p. 12, he is (apparently) entitled “Euler 
of the Pontus” (nONTAPXHS). 

^ The Tanais (the modern Do7i) rises from a S7nali lake, the lake of 
in lat. 54° 2', long 38° 3'. The Volga flows in fact from the gy-eat lake of Onega. 

® There are no means of identif;ymg this river. Mr. Blakesloy regards it as the 
SevzersLy^ in which he finds “some vestige of the ancient title.” I should be in- 
clined rather to look on it as representing the Donetz, if any dependence could be 
placed on this part of our author’s geography. He calls it m another place the yyrgis 
(infra, ch 123) 

The religion of the Scythians appears hy this account to have consisted chiefly 
in the worship of the elements. Jupiter (Papmis), while he was the father of the 
gods, was also perhaps the air, Vesta (2'’ato)was fire, Tellus {Apia) earth, Nep- 
tune (TIia7m7nasadas) water, Apollo {Oitosgi'us) the sun, and celestial Venus {Ariiin- 
pasa) the moon The supposed worship of Mars was probably the mere worship of 
the scymitar (cf Grote’s Hist of Greece, vol iii. p. 323) What that of Hercules 
may have been it is impossible to determine , but it is worthy of remark that Her- 
odotus has no Scythian name for Hercules, any more than he has for Mars. The sub- 
joined representation of a Scythian god is not uncommon in the tombs. M Dubois 
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These gods are worshipped by the whole aation: the Eoyal 
Scythians offer sacrifice likewise to Neptune. In the Scythic 
tongue Yesta is called Tahiti^ Jupiter (very properly, in my 
judgment) Papmus, Tellus Apia, Apollo (Etosyrus, Celestial 
Yenus Artimpasa, and Neptune P^hamimasadasJ They use 
no images, altars, or temples, except in the worship of Mars ; 
but in his worship they do use them. 

60. The manner of their sacrifices is everywhere and in every 
case the same ; the victim stands with its two fore-feet bound 
together by a cord, and the person who is about to offer, taking 
his station behind the victim, gives the rope a pull, and thereby 
throws the animal down ; as it falls he invokes the god to whom 
he is offering ; after which he puts a noose round the animahs 
neck, and, inserting a small stick, twists it round, and so 
strangles him. No fire is lighted, there is no consecration, and 
no pouring out of drink-offerings ; but directly that the beast 
is strangled the sacrificer flays him, and then sets to work to 
boil the flesh. 

61. As Scythia, however, is utterly barren of firewood,® a 
plan has had to be contrived for boiling the flesh, which is the 
following. After flaying the beasts, they take out all the bones, 
and (if they possess such gear) put the flesh into boilers made 
in the country, which are very like the cauldrons of the Lesbians, 
except that they are of a much larger size ; then, placing the 
bones of the animals beneath the cauldron, they set them alight, 

calls it “ the Scythian Hercules,” but there 
IS nothing which determinately fixes its 
character It has rather the appear ance 
of a god of drinking. 

® The probable etymology of these 
names is given in the Appendix, Essay ii. 

‘ On the Ethnography of the European 
Scytbs ’ 

® The scarcity of fiiewood in the step- 
pes gives rise to a number of curious con- 
trivances In Southern Russia, and also 
in Mongolia and Eastern Tartary, almost 
the only firing used is the dung of ani- 
mals. This is carefully collected, dried in 
the sun, and in Russia made into little 
bricks, in Mongolia piled in its natural 
state about the tents. The Tatars call 
this species of fuel argols^ the Russians 
Jcirhitch (Hue’s Voyage dans la Tartaiie, 
tom. i. p. 65 ; Pallas, vol. i. p. 638 , He 
Hell, pp 41 and 98 ) 

A similar scarcity in Northern Africa 
renders the dung of the camel so precious that on journeys a bag is placed under 
the animal’s tail to catch the fuel on which the evening meal depends. (Pacho’s 
Voyage dans la Marmorique, p 180.) 
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and so boil tbe If they do not happen to possess a 

cauldron, they make the animafs paunch hold the flesh, and 
pouring in at the same time a little water, lay the bones under and 
light them. The bones burn beautifully, and the paunch easily 
contains all the flesh when it is stript from the bones, so that 
by this plan your ox is made to boil himself, and other victim>s 
also to do the like. When the meat is all cooked, the sacrificer 
offers a portion of the flesh and of the entrails, by casting it 
on the ground before him. They sacrifice all sorts of cattle, but 
most commonly horses.^ 

62. Such are the victims offered to the other gods, and such 
is the mode in which they are sacrificed ; but the rites paid to 
Mars are different. In every district, at the seat of government, - 
there stands a temple of this god, whereof the following is a de- 
scription. It is a pile of brushwood, made of a vast quantity 
of fagots, in length and breadth three furlongs ; in height some- 
what less,® having a square platform upon the top, three sides 
of which are precipitous, while the fourth slopes so that men 
may walk up it. Each year a hundred and fifty wagon-loads 
of hmshwood are added to the jule, which sinks continually hy 
reason of the rains. An antique iron sword ^ is planted on the 
top of every such mound, and serves as the image of Mars f 

It may be gathered from Ezekiel (xxiv. 5) that a similar custom pi availed 
among the Jews The bones of the yak are said to be used for fuel in Eastern 
Nepaul at the present day (Hooke/s Notes of a Naturalist, vol i. p 213.) 

^ Vide supra, i. p 216, where the same is related of the Massagetje. Horses 
have always abounded m the steppes, and perhaps m ancient times were more com- 
mon than any other animal. In the province of Tchakar, north of the Great Wall, 
the emperor of China has, it is said, between 400,000 and 500,000 horses (Hue’s 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 5l ) De Hell estimates the horses of the Oalmucks at from 
250,000 to 300,000, their sheep at 1,000,000, but their kme only at 180,000. (Travels, 
p, 241, E T ) 

^ Mr, Blakesley well observes (note ad loc ) that the expression here used is 
scarcely appropriate to Scythia, w^here the people had no fixed abodes 

® These measures are utterly incredible We gather from them that Herodotus 
had not seen any of these piles, but took the exaggerated accounts of certain men- 
dacious Scythians. How a country a!yws &^v\os was to furnish such enormous piles 
of brushwood, he forgot to ask himself. 

* In the Scythian tombs the w^eapons are usually of bronze ; but the sword in the 
great tomb at Eertch was of iron, so that Herodotus is perhaps not mistaken 

® This custom is also ascribed to the Scythians by Lucian (Jov Trag. g 42, p. 
275), Mela (ii 1, sub fin ), Solmiis (c 19), Clemens Alexandnnus (l^rotrept. iv p. 
40), and others Hicesius ascribed it to the Sauromatie (Muller’s Fr. Hist Gi vol 
iv p. 429). Aramianus Marcellmus speaks of it as belonging to the Alani and Huns 
of his own day (xxxi 2) In the time of Attila, a sword, supposed to be actually 
one of these ancient Scythian weapons, was discovered by a chance (PriscusPaiiites, 
Fr. 8, p. 91 , Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 36 ad fin.), and made the object of 
worship Genghis Khan, upon his elevation, repeated the same observance! (Nie- 
buhr’s Scythia, p 46, E T ) It is scarcely however to be called “a Mongolic 
custom for it seems to have been common to most of the tribes which have wan- 
dered over the steppes. 
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yearly sacrifices of cattle and of horses are made to it, and more 
victims are offered thus than to all the rest of their gods. When 
prisoners are taken in war, out of every hundred men they sacri- 
fice one, not however with the same rites as the cattle, hut with 
different. Libations of wine are first poured upon their heads, 
after which they are slaughtered over a vessel ; the vessel is then 
carried up to the top of the pile, and the blood poured upon the 
snymitar. While this takes place at the top of the mound, 
below, by the side of the temple, the right hands and arms of 
the slaughtered prisoners are cut off, and tossed on high into 
the air. Then the other victims are slain, and those who have 
offered the sacrifice depart, leaving the hands and arms where 
they may chance to have fallen, and the bodies also, separate. 

63, Such are the observances of the Scythians with respect 
to sacrifice. They never use swine for the purpose, nor indeed 
is it their wont to breed them in any part of their country. 

64. In what concerns war, their customs are the following. 
The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man he over- 
throws in battle. Whatever number he slays, he cuts off all 
their heads,® and carries them to the king ; since he is thus en- 
titled to a share of the booty, whereto he forfeits all claim if he 
does not produce a head. In order to strip the skull of its cov- 
ering, he makes a cut round the head above the ears, and, 
laying hold of the scalp, shakes the skull out ; then with the 
rib of an ox he scrapes the scalp clean of flesh, and softening it 
by rubbing between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a napkin.'^ 
The Scyth is proud of these scalps, and hangs them from his 
bridle-rein ; the greater the number of such napkins that a 
man can show, the more highly is he esteemed among them.® 
Many make themselves cloaks, like the capotes of our peasants, 
by sewing a quantity of these scalps together. Others flay the 
right arms of their dead enemies, and make of the skin, which 

® This custom of cutting off heads is common to many barbarous and semibar- 
barous nations. In the Assyrian sculptures we frequently see decapitated corpses, 
and Assy nans carrying off the heads of their foes. (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp 447, 456, &c ) According to Diodorus (xiv 115), the Gauls spent the whole of 
the day following on the battle of the Allia in thus mutilating the dead. David 
hewing off the head of Gohah is a familiar instance. Herodotus furnishes another 
in the conduct which he ascribes to Artaphernes (vi. 30). In the East, the mutila- 
tion of fallen enemies is almost universal. Poseidonius of Apamea spoke of himself 
as an eye witness of the practice in Gaul (Fr. 26), and Strabo calls it a general 
custom of the northern nations (iv. p. 302) 

Hence the phrase 2/cu(v^n7rl (Hesych. ad voc. ; Sophocl. CEnom ap. 

Athenasum, x. 18, p. 410), and the verb aTroaKv^iC^iUy “ to scalp,” used by Athenseus 
and Euripides. 

® The resemblance of these customs to those of the Red Indians will strike every 
reader. 
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is stripped off with, the nails hanging to it, a covering for their 
quivers. Now the skin of a man is thick and glossy, and would 
In whiteness surpass almost all other hides. Some even flay 
the entire body of their enemy, and, stretching it upon a frame, 
carry it about with them wherever they ride. Such are the 
Scythian customs with respect to scalps and skins. 

65. The skulls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of 
those whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having 
sawn off the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the 
inside, they cover the outside with leather. When a man is 
poor, this is all that he does ; but if he is rich, he also lines the 
inside with gold : in either case the skull is used as a drinking- 
cup.® They do the same with the skulls of their own kith and 
kin if they have been at feud with them, and have vanquished 
them in the presence of the king. When strangers whom they 
deem of any account come to visit them, these skulls are handed 
round, and the host tells how that these were his relations who 
made war upon him, and how that he got the better of them ; 
all this being looked upon as proof of bravery. 

66. Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place 
in his own province, mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scyth- 
ians have a right to drink by whom foes have been slain ; 
while they who have slain no enemy are not allowed to taste of 
the bowl, but sit aloof in disgrace. No greater shame than this 
can happen to them. Such as have slain a very large number 
of foes, have two cups instead of one, and drink from both. 

67. Scythia has an abundance of soothsayers, who foretell 
the future by means of a number of willow wands. A large 
bundle of these wands is brought and laid on the ground. The 
soothsayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by itself, at 
the same time uttering his prophecy : then, while he is still 
speaking, he gathers the rods together again, and makes them 
up once more into a bundle. This mode of divination is 
of home growth in Scythia.^ The Enarees, or woman-like 

® Ammianus Marcellinus relates the same of the Scordisci, most probably a 
Teutonic people (xxvu 4) ; “ Hostiis captivorum Bellonse litant et Marti, humanum- 
que sanguinem m ossibus capitum cavis bibunt avidiils ” 

\ It uas not, however, confined to Scythia The Scholiast on Nicander (Ther- 
iaca, 613) observes that the Magi, as well as the Scythians, divine by means of a 
staff of tamarisk-wood {Mdyoi dk teal Sicv^at fMvpLKij/{p (xavreiiovrai , and his state- 

ment with respect to the Magi is confirmed by a reference to Brno There is also 
distinct allusion to such a mode of divination m Hosea (ii. 12) “My people ask 
counsel of their stocks, and their staff dkclmeth unto ihem^'* So Tacitus tells us of 
the Germans “ Sortium consuetude simplex : virgam^ frugiferee arbori deoisam, in 
surculos amputaiit, eosque, notis quibusdam discretes, super candidam vestem temer^ 
ac fortuito spargunt , mox . . . precatus Decs, ccelumque suspiciens, ter singulos 
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m 

mep,® Itaye another method, which they say Venus taught them. 
It is done with the inner hark of the linden-tree. They take a 
piece of this bark, and, splitting it into three strips, keep twining 
the strips about their fingers, and untwining them, while they 
prophesy. 

68. Whenever the Scythian king falls sick, he sends for the 
three soothsayers of most renown at the time, who come and 
make trial of their art in the mode above described. Generally 
they say that the king is ill, because such or such a person, 
mentioning his name, has sworn falsely by the royal hearth. 
This is the usual oath among the Scythians, when they wish to 
swear with very great solemnity. Then the man accused of 
having forsworn himself is arrested and brought before the king. 
The soothsayers tell him that by their art it is clear he has 
sworn a false oath by the royal hearth, and so caused the illness 
of the king — he denies the charge, protests that he has sworn 
no false oath, and loudly complains of the wrong done to him. 
Upon this the king sends for six new soothsayers, who try the 
matter by soothsaying. If they too find the man guilty of the 
offence, straitway he is beheaded by those who first accused him, 
and his goods are parted among them : if, on the contrary, they 
acquit him, other soothsayers, and again others, are sent for, to 
try the case. Should the greater number decide in favour of 
the man's innocence, then they who first accused him forfeit 
their lives. 

69. The mode of their execution is the following ; a wagon 
is loaded with brushwood, and oxen are harnessed to it the 
soothsayers, with their feet tied together, their hands bound 

tollit ; sublatos secundiim impressara ante notam inteipretatur.” (German c 10.) 
Ammianus Marcellinus notes a similar practice among the Alani (xxxi. 2), and Saxo- 
Grammaticus among the Slaves near the Baltic (Hist. Dan xiv p. 288) The super- 
stition with lespect to the number three appears lu this last, as m so many other 
instances. (See Mr Blakesley’s note ad loc ) 

^ Vide supra, i. 105. The existence of this class of persons in Scythia, and the 
religious interpretation placed upon their physical mhrmity, is witnessed to by 
Hippocrates (De Aere, Aqua, et Locis, vi. § 106-9 , see also Arist. Eth vii. 7, § 6), 
who calls them avav^pieh. This is probably the exact rendering of the Scythio 
word, which I should be inclined tp derive from en (= an\ the negative (Greek and 
Zend aw, Latin in- or we, our ww-), and ozor (Lat. mr, Greek "^Aprjs), “a 

man.” This at least appears to me a more probable etymology than Mr Blakesley’s 
of Eudp€€s quasi mnerei. Venus, according to Herodotus, was in Scythio 

“Artimpasa” (ch. 59). 

Reinegg says that a weakness like that here described is still found among the 
Hogai Tatars who inhabit this district (Of Adelung’s Mithridates, i, p. 472 ) 

^ We learn from this that the ancient Scythians, like the modern Calmucks and 
Nogais, used oxen and not horses to draw their wagons (Pallas, vol. i. p. 532, and 
plate 6 ; Clarke, vol. i. vignette to ch. xiv. See also the woodcuts in note ^ on ch. 
46.) Hippocrates noted the fact more explicitly than Herodotus. (De Aere, Aqu^, 
et Locis, g 44, p. 868.) 
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beliiiid their backs, and their months gagged, are thrust into 
the midst of the brushwood ; finally the wood is set alight, and 
the oxen, being startled, are made to rush ofiP with the wagon. 
It often happens that the oxen and the soothsayers are both 
consumed together, but sometimes the pole of the wagon is burnt 
through, and the oxen escape with a scorching. Diviners — 
lying diviners, they call them — are burnt in the way described, 
for other causes besides the one here S23oken of. When the king 
puts one of them to death, he takes care not to let any of his 
sons survive all the male offspring are slain with the father , 
only the females being allowed to live. 

70. Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the fol- 
lowing ceremonies : a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and 
the parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a 
knife or an awJ, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then 
they plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle- 
axe, and a javelin,® all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the 
two contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, 
as do also the chief men among their followers ® 


^ There is a covert allusion here to the well-known line of Stasinus : — 
hs Trarepa Kreivas 'rraidas icaraXslTTOL. 

Herodotus had made a previous reference to it (Book i. ch 155). 

® Besides the bow, which was the commonest weapon of the Scythians (ch. 46), 
and the short spear or javelm which was also in general use among them (see ch. 

3, note ®), the scymitar and the battle-axe were no doubt known m the country, but 
they must have been comparatively rare The royal tomb at Xertch contained a 
scymitar or short sword very much resembling the Persian (see note on Book vii, 
ch. 61), but the Scyths represented on the vessels found m it had nothing but jave- - 
hns and bows Xo representation m European Scythia distinctly shows the battle- 
axe to have been one of their weapons, but its common adoption on the coins of 
Olbia (Sestmi, Lettere e Bissertazioni, Continuaz vol iv PI ii , and supra, ch. 18, 
note % together with the bow and bow-case, is a probable indication of its use 
among the Scyths of that neighbourhood. 

® Lucian (Toxaris, xxxvii.)andPomponius Mela (ii. i. 120) give a similar account 
of the Scythian method of pledging faith. It resembles closely the Tatar mode, 
which has been thus described — 

“ Si araicitiam vel foedus cum sui vel alieni generis populis faciunt, in conspcctum 
Solis prodeunt, eumque adorant Turn poculum vmo plenum in aerem jaciunt, atque 
quisque eorum ex hoc poculo bibit. Turn eductis gladiis se ipsbs in quudam cor- 
poris parte vulnerant, donee sanguis profluit Turn quisque eorum alterius sangui- 
nem potat ; quo facto foedus inter eos ictum est.” (Abn Bolef Misaris ben Mohulhal 
de itmere Asiatic© commentariura, ed. K. de Schlozer, Berolm 1845, p. S3 ) 

Modified forms of the same ceremony are ascribed to the Lydians and Assyrians 
by Herodotus (i. Y4), and to the Armenians and Iberians by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 4*7 ). 
The Arab practice (in. 8) is somewhat different. In Southern Afiica a custom \ery 
like the Scythian prevails. — “In the Kasendi, or contract of friendship,” says Bi, 
Livingstone, “the hands of the parties are joined; small incisions are made m the 
clasped hands, on the pits of the stomach of each, and on the right cheeks and 
foreheads A small quantity of blood is taken from these points by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is put into a pot of beer, and that of 
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71. The tomhs of their kings are in the land of the Gerrhi, 
who dwell at the point where the Borysthenes is first nayigahle. 
Here, when the king dies, they dig a grave, which is sq[iiare in 
shape, and of great size. When it is ready, they take the king's 
corpse, and, having opened the belly, and cleaned out the inside, 
fill the cavity with a preparation of chopped cyperus, frankin- 
cense, parsley-seed, and anise-seed, after which they sew up 
the opening, enclose the body in wax, and, placing it on a wagon, 
carry it about through all the different tribes On this pro- 
cession each tribe, when it receives the corpse, imitates the 
example which is first set by the Koval Scythians ; every man 
chops off a piece of his ear, crops his hair close,’' makes a cut all 
round his arm, lacerates his forehead and his nose, and thrusts 
an arrow through his left hand. Then they who have the care 
of the corpse carry it with them to another of the tribes which 
are under the Scythian rule, followed by those whom they first 
visited. On completing the circuit of all the tribes under their 
sway, they find themselves in the country of the Gerrhi, who 
are the most remote of all, and so they come to the tombs of 
the kings. There the body of the dead king is laid m the grave 
prepared for it, stretched upon a mattrass f spears are fixed in 
the ground on either side of the corpse, and beams stretched 
across above it to form a roof, which is covered with a thatching 
of ozier twigs. ^ In the open space around the body of the king 

the second into another ; each then drinks the other’s blood, and they are supposed 
to become perpetual friends and relations ” (Travels, ch. xxiv. p 488.) 

^ The Scythians represented on the vases, ornaments, &c , found at Kertch, 
have all flowing locks, as if their hair was usually left uncut. (See the woodcuts, 
chs. S and 46 ) 

® Dr McPherson found the skeletons in the Scythic graves which he discovered 
near Kertch, frequently “ enveloped in sea-weed.” (Discoveries at Kertch, pp. 90, 
96, &c ) This was perhaps the material of which Herodotus’s mattrass was 

composed 

® In most of the Scythian tombs of any pretension which have been opened, 
the real roof of the sepulchral chamber is of stone, not of wood The stones are 
arranged so as to form what is called an Egyptian arch, each projecting a little be- 
yond the last, till the aperture becomes so small, that a single stone can close it. 
(See the “ Section of a tomb ” represented p 51 ) There is sometimes a second or 
false roof of wood below this. The tomb, from which the subjoined plan and sec- 
tion are taken, was opened at Kertch (the ancient f’anticapaeum), about twenty 
years ago. It appeared to be that of a Scythian king, and answered in most re- 
spects to the description given by Herodotus. The tumulus which contained it was 
165 feet in diameter, formed partly of earth and partly of rough stones. In the 
centre was a sepulchral chamber 16 feet by 14, with a vestibule (A) about 6 feet 
square. Both were built of hewn stones S feet long and 2 feet high. The vestibule 
was empty, but the chamber contained a number of most curious relics. The chief 
place was occupied by a large sarcophagus of j ew wood, divided into two compart- 
ments, in one of which (B) lay a skeleton of unusual size, shown by its ornaments — 
- especially a golden crown or mitra — to be that of a king — while m the other (FE) 
were a golden shield, an iron sword, with a hilt richly ornamented and plated with 
Yol. III . — i 
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they Ibnry one of Ms concubines^ first killing her by strangling, 
and also Ms cup-bearer, Ms cook, Ms groom, Ms lacquey, Ms 

g;old, a whip, the remains of a bow and bow-case, and five small statuettes By the 
side of the sarcophagus, m the “ open space ” of the tomb were, first, the bones of 



a female (G), and among them a diadem and other ornaments in gold and electrum, 
showing that she was the queen , secondly, the bones of an attendant (I), and thirdly, 
in an excavation in one corner, the bones of a horse (H). There were also found 
arranged along the wall, a number of arrow-heads (J), two spear-heads (K), a vase in 
electrum (L), beautifully chased (see the next note and compare woodcut in note ^ 
on ch. 8), two silver vases (MJil), containing drinking-cups, four amphorce in earthen- 
ware (N), which had held Thasian wine, a large bronze vase (0), several drinking- 
cups, and three large bronze cauldrons (D), containing mutton bones There was 
sufficient evidence to show that suits of clothes had been hung from the walls, and 
even fragments of musical instruments were discovered, proving that all the king’s 
tastes had been taken into account. 

It must be confessed that the tomb above described belongs to a later era than 
our author, probably to about b. C 400-850 , and that there are abundant traces 
of Greek influence in the furniture and ornaments of the place. Still the general 
ideas are purely Scythic, and there can be little doubt that the tomb belongs to one 
of those native kings, who from b c. 438 to b. c 304 held the Greeks of Pantica- 
p^um in subjection (Clinton, F. H vol li App ch 13). Greek ideas had apparently 
modified the old barbarism, so far as to reduce the number of victims at a king’s 
death from six to two, and Greek skill had improved the method of constructing a 
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messenger, some of Ms horses, firstlings of all Ms other posses- 

tomb ; but otherwise the description of Herodotus accords almost exactly with the 
modern discovery. There is not indeed such an abundance of gold as he describes, 



Section of Tomb. 


and there are ‘implements both in silver and bronze ; but here we may either con 
sider that time had brought about a change, or (moie probably) that our author in- 
dulged in his favourite exaggeration (see Introductory Essay, ch in. pp '79-81). 
The acoompanying plan and section are taken from the magnificent work of Dubois. 
(V oyage autour de Caucase, &c., Atlas. 4“® Serie, PI. xviii.) 

Many other tombs more or less resembling this have been found at different 
times in various parts of Russia and Tartary The ornaments are generally of silver 
and gold, the weapons of bronze, and horses are usually buried with the chief. In 
the second volume of the Archseologia (Art xxxm ) a description is given of a 
barrow opened by the Russian authorities, which contained the skeletons of a man, 
a woman, and a horse, with weapons, and many rich ornaments The human re- 
mains were laid on sheets of pure gold, and covered with similar sheets, the entire 
weight of the four sheets being 40 lbs. The ornaments were some of them set with 
rubies and emeralds 

The thirtieth volume of the Archseologia contains another description of a 
similar tomb (Art xxi ) This was near Asterabad, and was opened by the Bey in 
1841. It contained whuman and hordes’ bones; heads of spears, axes, and maces, 
forks, rods, &c., all of bronze, a vase and cup of pale yellow stone ; two mutilated 
female figures ; and a number of utensils in gold. These were a goblet weighing 
86 ounces ; a lamp ('70 oz.) ; a pot (11 oz ) ; and two small trumpets. A portion of 
the contents was commonly reported to have been secreted by the Bey. 

The excavations of Dr. MTherson in the neighbourhood of Kertch in 1856 were 
curious, but produced no very important results, as far as Scythian antiquity is 
concerned. He found the burial of the horse common, not only in Scythic, but in 
much later times The great shaft, which he believed to be the burial-place of a 
Scythian king, and to which he assigned the date of about b. c. 600, appears to me 
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sions/ and some golden cups for they use neither silver nor 
brass. After this they set to work^ and raise a vast mound 

to contain traces of Eoman influence, and therefore to be later than the time of 
Pompey (See his ‘Antiquities of Kertch,’ London, 185^.) 

A tomb closely answering to the description of Herodotus is said to have been 
opened very recently near Alexandropol, in the province ofEkaterinoslav(M‘Phersoii, 
p 86), but I have been unable to obtain any account of it. 

^ A very similar custom still prevails in Tartary and Mongolia. “ Pour dire 
toute la vdrite sur le corapte des Tartares,” says M. Hue, “nous devons ajouter, 
que leurs rois usent parfois d’un syst^me de sepulture qui est le comble de I’extra- 
vagance et de la barbarie on transporte le royal cadavre dans un vaste edifice 
construit en briques, et orne de nombreuses statues en pierre, representant des 
hommes, des lions, des dlephants, des tigres, et divers sujets de la mythologie 
bouddhique. Avec I’lllustre d6funt, on enterre dans un large caveau, place an 
centre du batiment, de grosses sommes d'or et d’argent, des habits royaux, des pierres 
precieuses, enfin tout ce dont il pourra avoir besom dans une autre vie Ces enterre- 
ments monstrueux coutent quelquefois la vie d un grand nombre d^esclaves. On prend 
des enfants de I’un et de I’autre sexe, remarquables par leur beaut6, et on leur fait 
avaler du mercure jusqu’^ ce qu’ils soient suffoques , de cette mani^re, ils conser- 
vent, dit-on, la fraicheur et le colons de leur visage, au point de paraitre encore 
vivants Ces malheureuses victimes sont placks debout, autour du cadavre de leur 
maitre, continuant en quelque sorte de le servir comme pendant sa vie. Elies 
tiennent dans leurs mains la pipe, I’eventail, la petite fiole de tabac k priser, et 
tons les autres cohfichets des majestes Tartares.” (Voyage dans la Tartarie, pp. 
115-6 ) 

The Kertch tomb above described contained eight drinking-cups in silver, and 
one in electrum, or a mixture of silver and gold (fig. 1). They were principally 
shaped like the electrum vase, but some were of a still more elegant form, particularly 
one terminating in the head of a ram (fig 2). The only implement of pure gold in 
the place was the shield, which was of small size. 

There was, however, a second tomb below that which has been described, in 
which gold was much more plentiful. This tomb was plundered, and its contents 
never scientifically examined, but it is said to have contained not less than 120 
lbs. of gold ' (See Dubois, vol. v. p. 218, and Seymour’s Kussia on the Black Sea, 
p. 289.) 
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above the grave, all of them vying with each other and seeking 
to make it as tall as possible. 

72. When a year is gone by, further ceremonies take place. 
Fifty of the best of the late king's attendants are taken, aU 
native Scythians — for, as bought slaves are unknown in the 
country, the Scythian kings choose any of their subjects that 
they like, to wait on them — ^fifty of these are taken and stran- 
gled, with fifty of the most beautiful horses. When they are 
dead, their bowels are taken out, and the cavity cleaned, filled 
full of chaff, and straitway sewn up again. This done, a number 
of posts are driven into the ground, in sets of two pairs each, 
and on every pair half the felly of a wheel is placed archwise ; 
then strong stakes are run lengthways through the bodies of the 
horses from tail to neck, and they are mounted up upon the 
fellies, so that the felly in front supports the shoulders of the 
horse, while that behind sustains the belly and quarters, the 
legs dangling in mid-air ; each horse is furnished with a bit and 
bridle, which latter is stretched out in front of the horse, and 
fastened to a peg ^ The fifty strangled youths are then mounted 
severally on the fifty horses. To effect this, a second stake is 
passed through their bodies along the course of the spine to the 
neck ; the lower end of which projects from the body, and is 
fixed into a socket, made in the stake that runs lengthwise 
down the horse. The fifty riders are thus ranged in a circle 
round the tomb, and so left. 

73. Such, then, is the mode in which the kings are buried : 
as for the people, when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him 
upon a wagon and take him round to all his friends in succes- 
sion : each receives them in turn and entertains them with a 
banquet, whereat the dead man is served with a portion of all 
that is set before the others ; this is done for forty days, at the 
end of which time the burial takes place. After the burial, 
those engaged in it have to purify themselves, which they do 
in the following way. First they well soap and wash their heads ; 
then, in order to cleanse their bodies, they act as follows ; they 
make a booth by fixing in the ground three sticks inclined 

® The practice of impalmg horses seems to have ceased in these regions. It 
was found, however, among the Tatars so late as the 14th century. See the pas- 
sage quoted by Mr Blakesley from Ibn Matuta, the Arabian traveller (not ad loc ). 
In Patagonia a practice very like the Scythian prevails. There “ the favourite 
horse of the deceased is killed at the grave When dead it is skinned and stuffed, 
then supported by sticks (or set up) on its legs, with the head propped up as if 
looking at the grave. Sometimes more horses than one are killed At the funeral 
of a cacique four horses are sacrificed, and one is set up at each corner of the 
burial-place.” (Fitzroy’s Narrative of the Beagle, vol. li. p. 155.) 
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towards one another/ and stretching around them woollen felts, 
which they arrange so as to fit as close as possible : inside the 
booth a dish is placed upon the ground, into which they put a 
number of red-hot stones, and then add some hemp-seed. 

74. Hemp grows in Scythia : it is very like flax ; only that 
it is a much coarser and taller plant : some grows wild about 
the country, some is produced by cultivation the Thracians 
make garments of it which closely resemble linen ; so much so, 
indeed, that if a person has never seen hemp he is sure to think 
they are linen, and if he has, unless he is very experienced in 
such matters, he will not know of which material they are. 

75. The Scythians, as I said, take some of this hemp-seed, 
and, creeping under the felt coverings, throw it upon the red- 
hot stones ; immediately it smokes, and gives out such a vapour 
as no Grecian vapour-bath can exceed ; the Scyths, delighted, 
shout for joy, and this vapour serves them instead of a water- 
bath ; ® for they never by any chance wash their bodies with 
water. Their women make a mixture of cypress, cedar, and 
frankincense wood, which they pound into a paste upon a rough 
piece of stone, adding a little water to it. With this substance, 
which is of a thick consistency, they plaster their faces all over, 
and indeed their whole bodies. A sweet odour is thereby im- 
parted to them, and when they take off the plaster on the day 
following, their skin is clean and glossy. 

76. The Scythians have an extreme hatred of all foreign cus- 

^ Here we see tent-making in its infancy. The tents of the wandering tribes of 
the steppes, whether Calmucks and Khirgis in the west, or Mongols in the east, are 
now of a much more elaborate construction. These as the Russians call 

them, are circular , they are at bottom cylindrical, with a conical top, supported on 
a framework of small spars resembling in tbeir arrangement the rods of a parasol. 
(Hue, tom i p. 62 , De Hell, p 246 ) The material is still felt. Further south, in 
the plain of Moghan^ towards the mouth of the combined Kur and Aras, Pallas found 
the Kurds using a method almost as simple as that here mentioned by Herodotus : 
— “They place,” he says, “two long bent poles transversely, fasten them at the 
centre above, and fix their ends m the ground ; they then cover them with felt, or 
mats of sedge ” (Travels, vol, i. p. 1'73, note.) May not this last be the material 
intended by JEschylus when he speaks of the TrAe/cra? crTeyas of the Scythians, 
rather than an ozier framework, as Xiebuhr supposes? (Geography of Scythia, E. 
T p 4'7.) 

^ Hemp is not now cultivated in these regions. It forms, however, an item of 
some importance among the exports of Southern Russia, being brought from the 
north by water-carriage. It would seem from the text that m the time of Herodotus 
the plant was grown in Scythia proper. He speaks hke an eye-witness. 

® Herodotus appears in this instance to have confJ^lbL ^d together two things in 
reahty quite distinct, viz., intoxication from the fumes oihunp-seed, and indulgence 
m the vapour-bath The addiction of the Russians to the latter is well known, the 
former continues to be a Siberian custom. (See Clarke’s Russia, pp. 142~'7 , Nie- 
buhr’s Scythia, p. 47. E. T.) Compare the account in Book i ch 202. 

In Russia they had still m Clarke’s time “ow/y vapour-baths.” (Travels, 

p. un). 
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toms, particularly of those in use among the Q-reeks, as the in- 
stances of Anacharsis, and, more lately, of Scylas, have fully 
shown. The former, after he had travelled over a great portion 
of the world, and displayed wherever he went many proofs of 
vnsdom, as he sailed through the Hellespont on his return to 
Scythia, touched at Cyzicus.® There he found the inhabitants 
celebrating with much pomp and magnificence a festival to the 
Mother of the gods,^ and was himself induced to make a vow 
to the goddess, whereby he engaged, if he got back safe and 
sound to his home, that he would give her a festival and a night- 
procession in all respects like those which he had seen in Oy- 
zicus. When, therefore, he arrived in Scythia, he betook 
himself to the district called the Woodland, which lies opposite 
the Course of Achilles, and is covered with trees of all manner 
of different kinds, and there went through all the sacred rites 
with the tabour in his hand, and the images tied to him.^^ 
While thus employed, he was noticed by one of the Scythians, 
who went and told king Saulius what he had seen. Then king 
Saulius came in person, and when he perceived what Anacharsis 
was about, he shot at him with an arrow and killed him.^ To 
this day, if you ask the Scyths about Anacharsis, they pretend 
ignorance of Irim, because of bis Grecian travels and adoption 
of the customs of foreigners. I learnt, however, from Timnes, 
the steward 2 of Ariapithes, that Anacharsis was paternal uncle 

® For the site of Oyzicus see note on Book vi ch. 83 

® 0ybM6 or Ehea, whose w'orship (common throughout Asia) passed from the 
Phrygians to the Ionian Greeks, and thence to their colonies, among which were 
Oyzicus and Olbia. (Vide supra, ch. 63.) 

Vide supra, chs 18, 19, and 54. 

The use of the tabour m the worship of Ehea is noticed by Apollonius 
Ehodius — 

“ Kal TVTrdvcp^'Peirju ^pvyes Ixdcr Kovrai^^ (Argonaut, i. 1139 ) 

Euripides ascribes the invention of tie instrument to Bacchus and Ehea (Bacch. 
69) Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Clement of Alexandria, allude to 
the images, w^hich seem to have been small figures hung around the neck. They 
were called irpoarri^L^ia. (SeePolyb. xxii 20; Dion. Hal. li. 19 ; Clem. Al.Protrept. 
vol. i p. 20.) 

^ Diogenes Laertius says that there were two accounts of the death of Anacharsis 
— one that he was killed while celebrating a festival, another (which he prefers) that 
he was shot by his brother while engaged in hunting He calls his brother, CaduXdas 
(Vit. Anach i § 101-2). 

“ The Greek word {imrpovos) might mean “Eegent.” But it is unlikely that 
Herodotus could have conversed with a man who had been regent for the father 
of Scylas, his own contemporary. A steward or man of business employed by 
Ariapithes need not have been much older than Herodotus himself. (See Nie- 
buhr’s Scythia, p 88, note ^ E T.) Mr Blakesley’s conjecture that Timnes was a 
“ functionary representing the interests of the barbarian sovereign at the factory 
which was the centre of the commercial dealings between the merchants and the 
natives,” i. e. at Olbia, is not improbable. 
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to the Scythian king Idanthyrsns, being the son of Gnurus, who 
was the son of Lycus and the grandson of Spargapithes. If 
Anacharsis were really of this house, it must have been by his 
own brother that he was slain, for Idanthyrsns was a son of the 
Saulius who put Anacharsis to death. ^ 

77. I have heard, however, another tale, very different from 
this, which is told by the Peloponnesians : they say, that Ana- 
charsis was sent by the king of the Scyths to make acquaintance 
with Greece — that he went, and on his return home reported, 
that the Greeks were all occupied in the pursuit of every kind 
of knowledge, except the Lacedemonians ; who, however, alone 
knew how to converse sensibly. A silly tale this, which the 
Greeks have invented for their amusement ! There is no doubt 
that Anacharsis suffered death in the mode already related, on 
account of his attachment to foreign customs, and the intercourse 
which he held with the Greeks. 

78. Scylas, likewise, the son of Ariapithes, many years later, 
met with almost the very same fate. Ariapithes, the Scythian 
king, had several sons, among them this Scylas, who was the 
child, not of a native Scyth, but of a woman of Istria.^ Bred 
up by her, Scylas gained an acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage and letters. Some time afterwards, Ariapithes was 
treacherously slain by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrsi ; 
whereupon Scylas succeeded to the throne, and married one of 
his father's wives, ^ a woman named Opoea. This Opoea was a 
Scythian by birth, and had brought Ariapithes a son called 


® Herodotus is the earliest writer who mentions Anacharsis There is no suffi- 
oient reason to doubt the fact of his travels, although what Herodotus here relates of 
his family history is very difficult to reconcile with their supposed date. According 
to Sosicrates (Fr. 16) he was at Athens in b. c. 592, almost 80 years before the date 
of his nephew’s contest with Darius But the chronology of Sosicrates is too pre- 
tentious to be depended on. Diogenes Laertius (i. 101) tells us that the mother of 
Anacharsis was a Greek, which would account for his Greek leanings — for his com- 
parative refinement and wish to travel That the Scythian kings married Greeks 
we learn by the case of Ariapithes (mfra, ch ^8) We may doubt whether Anachar- 
sis deserved the compliment of being reckoned among the Seven Sages (Ephor. Fr. 
101 ; Nic Dam. Fr 123 Comp Hermipp Fr lY and Dicsearch Fr 28) , but we 
may properly regard him as an inteiligent half-caste, who made a very fa\ oui able 
impression on the Greeks of his day, an impression the more remarkable, as the 
Greeks were not usually very liberal m their estimate of foreigners. The anec- 
dotes in Diogenes Laertius (i. § 103-6) do not show much more than tolerable 
shrewdness. 

^ Istria, Ister, or Istropohs, at the mouth of the Danube or Ister, was a colony 
of the Milesians, founded about the time of the Cimmerian invasion of Asia Minor. 
(Peripl. Pont Eux. p. 157 ) Its name remains in the modern Wisteri (vide supra, 
note ^ on ii. 33), but its site was probably nearer to Kostendje. 

^ Compare Adomjah’s request to be given one of his father’s (David’s) wives 
(1 Kings 11 17-26). Such marriages were forbidden by the Jewish law (Lev. svni, 
8, &c.), but they were no doubt common among other nations. 
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Oricus. Now when Scylas found himself king of Scythia, as he 
disliked the Scythic mode of life, and was attached, by his 
bringing np, to the manners of the Greeks, he made it his usual 
practice, whenever he came with his army to the town of the 
Borysthenites,® who, according to their own account, are colo- 
nists of the Milesians, — he made it his practice, I say, to leave 
the army before the city, and, having entered within the walls 
by himself, and carefully closed the gates, to exchange his 
Scythian dress for Grecian garments, and in this attire to walk 
about the forum, without guards or retinue. The Borysthenites 
kept watch at the gates, that no Scythian might see the king 
thus apparelled. Scylas, meanwhile, lived exactly as the Greeks, 
and even offered sacrifices to the gods according to the Grecian 
rites. In this way he would pass a month, or more, with the 
Borysthenites, after which he would clothe himself again in his 
Scythian dress,® and so take his departure. This he did repeat- 

** Olbia (vide supra, ch 53, note). 

’’ It appears from this passage that the native princes of Western Scythia exer- 
cised nearly the same authority in Olbia that their brethren in the East enjoyed 
over Panticapaeum and Theodosia The Scythian dynasty of the Leuconidae, which 
bore sway in the country on either side of the straits of Yem-kaleh, from about 
B C 438 to B C. 304, had a qualified dominion in the Greek town of which they did 
not claim to be kings, but only rulers (See the foimula common in the inscriptions 
of Kertch, &pxovTOs . . . Bocnropov Kal SeoSocriTjs, Kal /SacriXevoi'roT Ka\ 

MaiTcSy, ktX. Dubois, 4 Sene, PI 26, Kohler’s Remarques, p. 19, &c ) The 
position of Scylas in Olbia was perhaps not quite on a par wdth this , still his coming 
mth an army^ stationing it m the suburb, entering the town, and commanding the 
gate to he closed^ are indicative of his having the real rights of sovereignty The 
coins of Olbia however did not, like those of Panticapaeum, bear the head of a 
Scythian king , nor did the public acts run in the name of a prince, but in those 
of a number of archons, who seem to have been usually Greeks (see Kohler, 

p. 12) 

^ Herodotus never distinctly mentions what the costume of the European 

Scyths was It appears, by the repiesen- 
tations of it upon the remains found at 
Kertch and elsewhere not to have differed 
greatly from that of their Asiatic brethren 
(mfia, vji 61). The ordinary head-dress 
w^as a cap, or hood, coming to a point at 
the top, and projecting somewhat in the 
fashion of the Phrygian bonnet (compare 
the woodcut in notes ® and ” on chs 3 and 
'71), the material being, appaiently., felt. 
On the body was worn a loose coat, trim- 
med with fur, and gathered in at the w'aist 
with a belt. Loose trousers protected the 
legs, and the feet ■were encased m short 
boots of a soft leather, which generally 
covered the bottom of the trouser. In the 
case, at any rate, of the richer classes, all 
the garments were thickly ornamented 
with spangles and coins, sewn on to them 
in rows, throughout. The most common colour, at least near Olhia, seems to have 
been black (Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxvi. p. 439). 
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edly, and even built bimself a house in Borysthenes/ and mar- 
ried a wife there who was a native of the place. 

79. But when the time came that was ordained to bring 
him woe, the occasion of his ruin was the following. He wanted 
to be initiated in the Bacchic mysteries/ and was on the point 
of obtaining admission to the rites, when a most strange prodigy 
occuried to him. The house which he possessed, as I mentioned 
a short time back, in the city of the Borysthenites, a building 
of great extent and erected at a vast cost, round which there 
stood a number of sphinxes and grifiSns ^ carved in white marble, 
was struck by lightning from on high, and burnt to the ground. 
Scylas, nevertheless, went on, and received the initiation. Now 
the Scythians are wont to reproach the Greeks with their Bac- 
chanal rage, and to say that it is not reasonable to imagine 
there is a god who impels men to madness. No sooner, there- 
fore, was Scylas initiated in the Bacchic mysteries than one of 
the Borysthenites went and carried the news to the Scythians 
— You Scyths laugh at us,^' he said, because we rave when 
the god seizes us. But now our god has seized upon your king, 
who raves like us, and is maddened by the influence. If you 
think I do not tell you true, come with me, and I will show 
him to you.'^ The chiefs of the Scythians went with the man 
accordingly, and the Borysthenite, conducting them into the 
city, placed them secretly on one of the towers. Presently Scy- 
las passed by with the band of revellers, raving like the rest, 
and was seen by the watchers. Eegarding the matter as a very 
great misfortune, they instantly departed, and came and told 
the army what they had witnessed. 

80. When, therefore, Scylas, after leaving Borysthenes, was 
about returning home, the Scythians broke out into revolt. 
They put at their head Octamasadas, grandson (on the mother’s 
side) of Teres. Then Scylas, when he learned the danger with 

® The town bore the two names of Borysthenes and Olbia (vide supra, ch. 18, 
note °) , the former, which Herodotus evidently prefers, being the appellation best 
known among the Greeks generally, while the latter was affected by the inhabitants 
The two names are used, not only by Herodotus, but by Pliny (H. N. iv. 12), Ptol- 
emy (lii. 5), the anonymous author of the Periplus P. Euxmi (p 151), Scymnus 
Chius (Fr. 11. 59-60), and Stephen (ad voc. BopvcrStevyjs) Strabo (vii p. 470) and 
Arrian (Peripl. P. Eux. p. 132) give only the name Olbia Dio Chrysostom (Or. 
xxxi ) and Martianus Oapella (vi. p 214) confine themselves to the term Borys- 
thenes. 

* The Milesian colonists seem to have carried the woiship of the Phrygian Bac- 
chus (Sabazius) to Olbia Hence Olbia was itself called iSajSm, or (Peripl. P. 
Eux. p. 151). 

^ Griffins are common in the ornamentation of objects discovered in Scythian 
tombs (Dubois, 4^ Sene, Pis. 11, 20, 22 and 24), and sometimes adorn the tombs 
themselves (PI. 25). Sphinxes have not, so far as I am aware, been found. 
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whicli lie was threatened^ and the reason of the disturbance, 
made his escape to Thrace. Octamasadas, discovering whither 
he had fled, marched after him, and had reached the Ister, when 
he was met by the forces of the Thracians. The two armies 
were about to engage, but before they joined battle, Sitalces ^ 
sent a message to Octamasadas to this effect — Why should 
there be trial of arms betwixt thee and me ? Thou art my 
own sister^s son, and thou hast in thy keeping my brother. 
Surrender him into my hands, and I will give thy Scylas back 
to thee. So neither thou nor I will risk our armies.'’^ Sitalces 
sent this message to Octamasadas by a herald, and Octamasadas, 
with whom a brother of Sitalces ^ had formerly taken refuge, ac- 
cepted the terms. He surrendered his own uncle to Sitalces, 
and obtained in exchange his brother Scylas/ Sitalces took 


^ Vide infra, vii. 137* Sitalces was contemporary with Herodotus. He died 
B. c 424 (Thucyd iv 101) Teres, his father, founded the great kingdom of the 
Odrysse in the generation after the Scythian expedition of Darius (ibid li. 29) The 
following table will show the relationship of the several members of this royal house, 
and the alhances contracted by them with neighbouring monarchs : — 


Tekes (founder of the kingdom ) 


Sitalces 
m sister of 
Nymphodorus 
of Abdera 

Sadocus. 


Spaiadocus daughter 

I m 

Anapithes, 
king ol Scythia. 

Seuthes I 

m Octamasadas 

Stratonice, 

daughter of Perdiccas, 
king of Macedon 


From Sitalces being mentioned here without any explanation of who he was, it 
has beeft- argued that this passage was written after the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (Dahlmann’s Life of Herod, p 29, E T ; Blakesley ad loc , &c ). But 
this is at least doubtful (See Introductory Essay, ch. i. p 20, note ®.) 

^ Peihaps Sparadocus, the father of Seuthes 

® The following genealogical table of the Scythian kings may be drawn out 
from these chapters . — 


B 0 

ab 660 
ab. 620 
ab 690 
ab 560 
ab. 520 
ab. 490 


Spargapithes 

Lycus 

Gnurus 

Sauhus Anacharsis 

Idanthyrsus 

Anapithes 


ab. 460 


Scylas 


Octamasadas 


Oncus. 


It is complete except in one point. We are not expressly told that Ariapithes was 
the son of Idanthyrsus. Chronological considerations, however, make it tolerably 
certain that he was at any rate Idanthyrsus’s successor. 
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Lis brother with him and withdrew ; but Octamasadas beheaded 
Scylas upon the spot. Thus rigidly do the Scythians maintain 
their own customs, and thus severely do they punish such as 
adopt foreign usages. 

81. What the population of Scythia is, I was not able to 
learn with certainty ; the accounts which I received varied from 
one another. I heard from some that they were very numerous 
indeed ; others made their numbers hut scanty for such a 
nation as the Scyths.® Thus much, however, I witnessed with 
my own eyes. There is a tract called Examp^us between the 
Borysthenes and the Hypanis. I made some mention of it in a 
former place, where I spoke of the bitter stream which rising 
there flows into the Hypanis, and renders the water of that 
river undrinkable.'^ Here then stands a brazen bowl, six times 
as big as that at the entrance of the Euxine, which Pausanias, 
the son of Cleombrotus, set up.® Such as ha ve never seen that 
vessel may understand me better if I say that the Scythian bowl 
holds with ease six hundred amphoree,® and is of the thickness 
of six fingers" breadth. The natives gave me the following 
account of the manner in which it was made. One of their 
kings, by name Ariantas, wishing to know the number of his 
subjects, ordered them all to bring him, on pain of death, the 
point off one of their arrows. They obeyed, and he collected 


The notion entertained by the Greeks of the power and number of the Scytbs 
may be clearly seen in Thucydides (ii 97) The great kingdom of the Odrysse 
established by Teres and his son Sitalces was not to compare, he says, m respect of 
military strength and number of soldie'ts (o-rpaTov TrKi^ei) with the Scyths. Nay, he 
further delivers it as his opinion, that no single nation, eithe7' in JSurope or Asia^ 
could match the Scythians, if they were but united among themselves. 

Vide supra, ch. 52 

® Athenseus (following Nymphis of Heraclea) relates that Pausanias set up this 
bowl at the time that he was besieging Byzantium He gives the following as the 
inscription upon it — 

Mva^* aperas av^^yjKe Tioffeiddaivi 

Uavaavias, &px^u "EKAddos €upu%opou, 

Udj/Tov i'K Eu^eiVou, AaKeBaipidvios y4vo^ vlhs 
KAevfx^porov, dpxaias 'Hpa/cAco? yeveM, 

See the Beipnosoph. xii 9 (p. 636). 

° The Greek ampkm'a (d(j.(pop€vs) contained nearly nine of our gallons ; whence 
it appears that this bowl would have held about 5400 gallons, or above 85 hogsheads. 
(The “ Great Tun ” at Heidelberg holds above 800 hogsheads). Only one other bowl 
of this enormous size is on record, viz the silver crater presented to Delphi by 
Croesus (supra, i. 51) 

Ifc seems to me as impossible to suppose this bowl to have been the work of the 
Cimmerians as of the Scythians. I cannot, therefore, with Bitter (Vorhalle^ 
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thereby a vast heap of arrow-heads,^ which he resolved to form 
into a memorial that might go down to posterity. Accordingly 
he made of them this bowl/ and dedicated it at Exampgeus. 
This was all that I could learn concerning the number of the 
Scythians. 

82. The country has no marvels except its rivers, which are 
larger and more numerous than those of any other land. These, 
and the vastness of the great plain, ^ are worthy of note, and one 
thing besides, which I am about to mention. They show a foot- 
mark of Hercules,^ impressed on a rock, in shape like the print 
of a man's foot, but two cubits in length.® It is in the neigh- 


p 845), ascribe it to the race which the Scvths 
drove out It must have been of Greek workmanship, 
cast probably at Olbia, or Tyras. It was used no 
doubt in the sacred ceremonies which procured for 
the place where it stood the name of “ The Sacred 
Ways’Xsupia, ch 52). The story told to Herodotus 
of Its origin is entitled to very little credit 

^ It has been already remarked that the bow 
was, €|oxV, the national weapon (supra, ch. 3, 
note ®). Here it is supposed that every Scythian 
would have arrows Scythian arrow-head's are 
abundant in the tombs, and are remarkable for the 
skilful manner in which they are barbed. They 
are triangular, and usually made of bronze. 

® Very elegant bronze bowls have been found 
in the Scythian tombs — undoubtedly of Greek 
workmanship — but none at all of the size of this. 





® Concerning the great plain of Southern Russia, vide supra, ch. 4b note 
^ This does not prove that the Scythians recognised Hercules as a god, for the 
persons who showed the footprints may have been Greeks The Greek traditions 
of these parts brought Hercules into Scythia (supra, chs. 8-10). 

® Cf. 11 91. These supposed footprints of giants are pointed out in aH countries. 
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loourliood of the Tyras. Having described this^ I return to the 
subject on which I originally proposed to discourse. 

83. The preparations of Darius against the Scythians had 
hegun^ messengers had been despatched on all sides with the 
Mng"s commands, some being required to furnish troops, others 
to supply ships, others again to bridge the Thracian Bosphorus, 
when Artabanus, son of Hystaspes and brother of Darius, en- 
treated the king to desist from his expedition, urging on him 
the great difficulty of attacking Scythia.® Grood, however, as 
the advice of Artabanus was, it failed to persuade Darius. He 
therefore ceased his reasonings, and Darius, when his preparations 
were complete, led his army forth from Susa. 

84. It was then that a certain Persian, by name OEobazus, 
the father of three sons, all of whom were to accompany the 
army, came and prayed the king that he would allow one of bis 
sons to remain with him. Darius made answer, as if he regarded 
him in the light of a friend who had urged a moderate request, 
^Hhat he would allow them all to remain."'' (Eobazus was 
overjoyed, expecting that all his children would be excused from 
serving ; the king however bade his attendants take the three 
sons of (Eobazus and forthwith put them to death. Thus they 
were all left behind, but not till they had been deprived of life.’’ 

85. When Darius, on his march from Susa, reached the ter- 
ritory of Chalcedon ® on the shores of the Bosphorus, where the 
bridge had been made, he took ship and sailed thence to the 
Cyanean islands,® which, according to the Grreeks, once floated. 
He took his seat also in the temple ^ and surveyed the Pontus, 
which is indeed well worthy of consideration. There is not in 

They form no sujBficient ground for presuming, with Bitter (Vorhalle, pp 8S2-S48) 
that Buddhism was the religion of the Cimmerians. Indeed, as Buddha (Sakya) was 
not born till n. c. 623, and the last remnant of the Cimmerians was driven out by 
the Scyths before b. o. 63'7 (supra, vol. i p. 292) it is simply impossible that the 
Cimmerians of these parts should have been Buddhists. 

® The cautious temper of Artabanus again appears, vii. 10. 

’’ Compare the similar story told of Xerxes, infra, vii 39. 

** Chalcedon was situated on the Asiatic side, at the point where the Bosphorus 
(Canal of Constantinople) opens into the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora (Scyl Peripl. 
p. 83 ; Strab. xii. p. 848). The modern village of Kadi Keu% a few miles south of 
Scutari^ marks the place (vide infra, ch. 144, note). 

^ Otherwise called the Symplegades. According to Strabo (vii p 492) they 
were two m number, and lay, one on the European, the other on the Asiatic side 
off the mouth of the strait. And so Pindar, the earliest writer who notices them, 
says, dldvfioi iaav. (Pyth. iv. 3Y1 ) Compare the Kvaveas dvo of Apollonius 

Rhodius (li 318). They were, Strabo tells us, 20 stadia apart from one another. 
Moderns remark two rocks off the two coasts in this position (Clarke, p. O'? 4). 

The legend of the Symplegades will be found in Pindar (1 s. c ), Apollonius 
Bhodius (1. s. c.), and ApoUodorus (Bibliothec. I. ix. 22). We need not seek to 
discover a matter-of-fact explanation of it. 

^ The temple at the mouth of the strait mentioned below, ch. S'?. See note. 
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the world any other sea so wonderful : it extends in length 
eleven thousand one hundred furlongs, and its breadth, at the 
widest part, is three thousand three hundred.** The mouth is 
but four furlongs wide,^ and this strait, called the Bosphorus, and 
across which the bridge of Darius had been thrown, is a hundred 
and twenty furlongs in length,® reaching from the Euxine to the 
Propontis. The Propontis is five hundred furlongs across,® and 
fourteen hundred long.® Its waters flow into the Hellespont, 

“ These measureraerxts are extremely incorrect. The distance from the mouth 
of the Bosphorus to the Phasis, which Herodotus regards as the extreme length of 
the Pontus, mstead of being 11,100 stades (1280 miles), is, by the most direct 
course, about 5500 stades, or little more than 630 miles Even following the sinuosities 
of the coast, it does not exceed 7000 stades, or 800 miles. Again, the distance across 
from the Thermodon {The'iyneh) to the Smdic peninsula (and here the coast-lme 
cannot be meant), instead of being 3300 stades (380 miles), is about 2340 stades, or 
27 0 miles 

It has been supposed by Larcher and others, that Herodotus here uses a diiferent 
stade from that which he commonly employs, but this is a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion to escape a difl&culty. Dahlmann (Life of Herod p. 71, E. T.) has well exposed 
the absurdity of such a theory. 

Herodotus is manifestly m error. The question is, how was he misled? In the 
first place by over-estimating the rate of speed of sailing vessels. He had probably 
been himself from the Bosphorus to the Phasis m a sailing vessel, and knew that he 
had made an average voyage, and that the time was, as he gives it, 9 days and 8 
nights In this voyage of his he had followed the coast-lme, landing occasionally, 
as it appears (li 104). He was told that the vessel made 1300 stades a-day, when 
its real rate was little more than 800 stades Further, at Themiscyra on the Ther- 
modon, he probably heard that vessels sailed thence to Sindica in 2^ days, and ap- 
plying in this case the same rate of saihng, he supposed the distance to be 8300 
stades. But either an occasional high speed was given to him as an average rate, 
or the vessels which adventured into the open sea were better sailers than the ordin- 
ary coasters ; so that here he did not make an estimate so greatly exceeding the 
truth. The ships which crossed from Themiscyra to Sindica in 2^ days must have 
attained a speed but httle short of the lOOO stadia 'per diem^ which seems to have 
been the estimate made by Ptolemy, and again by Strabo, of the powers of sailing- 
vessels m their time. (See the note of Larcher, quoting Casaubon, vol in. p. 433, 
note 164 ) 

® Moderns generally estimate the width of the canal of Constantinople at three- 
quarters of a mile, which would be rather more than six stadia. As Strabo, Pliny''^ 
Eustathius, and other writers agree with Herodotus, it is conjectured that the open- 
ing has gradually widened (Kruse, IJeber Herodots Ausmessung des Pontus, Breslau, 
1818, p. 41). The strong current would eventually tend to produce this effect. 
It must be noted, however, that Col Chesney calls the width only 600 yards, or less 
than 3 stades (Euphrat Exped vol i. p. 326). 

^ This is under the true length, which is about 16 miles, or 140 stades. 
It was however the usual estimate in ancient times (Polyb. iv 39, Arrian’s 
Peripl. ad fin ), and must have been taken from the rate of vessels sailing with the 
current. 

® Herodotus appears to have measured the width of the Propontis by a line 
running nearly north and south, from the European shore near Perinthus to the 
Asiatic about Placia. The distance is there nearly 50 miles, or about 440 stades. 
Strabo, on the other hand, measured by a line running nearly east and west from 
Bisanthe to the innermost recess of the Gulf of Cius, and so made the breadth about 
equal the length (n. p. 187). 

® By the length of the Propontis we must understand here (as in Strabo, ii. p. 
188) the distance from the lower mouth of the Bosphorus to the upper end of the 
Hellespont. This, if we regard the strait as commencing at Gallipoli, is, m a direct 
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the length of which is four hundred furlongs^ and the width no 
more than seven/ The Hellespont opens into the wide sea 
called the j3Egean. 

86. The mode in which these distances have been measured 
is the following. In a long clay a vessel generally accomplishes 
about seventy thousand fathoms, in the night sixty thousand. 
Now from the mouth of the Pontus to the river Phasis, which 
is the extreme length of this sea,® is a voyage of nine days and 
eight nights, which makes the distance one million one hundred 
and ten thousand fathoms, or eleven thousand one hundred 
.furlongs. Again, from Sindica ® to Themiscyra ^ on the river 
Thermodon, where the Pontus is wider than at any other place/ 
is a sail of three days and two nights ; which makes three 
hundred and thirty thousand fathoms, or three thousand three 
hundred furlongs. Such is the plan on which I have measured 
the Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, and such is the 


line, rather more than 115 miles, or about 1000 stades Along the western coast 
the distance w^ould amount to 135 miles, or lim stades. Strabo estimates it at 
1500 stades (1 s c ). 

The length of the Dardanelles, from Gallipoli to the open sea, is, as nearly as 
possible, 40 miles (about 345 stades). Its breadth at the narrowest part is probably 
about one mile (8|- stades) Moderns differ considerably m their estimates (see 
Grote’s Hist of Greece, vol. v p, 26, note). Strabo (li p. 1G4) and Pliny (Hist. 
Nat IV 12) agree with Herodotus. 

The subjoined table gives at a glance the several measurements of Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Pliny, together with the actual distances. It will be seen that our 
author’s errors do not very greatly exceed those of the best geographers of five 
centuries later. 

Again, it will be seen, that (excepting as regards the width of the straits, which 
is very uncertain, and which may not improbably be somewhat greater now than m 
his day) the measurements of Herodotus, all but one, exceed the reality This arises 
from his over estimate of the rate of sailing vessels Secondly, it will be observed 
that his errors are far greater m the Euxine than elsewhere This is consequent 
upon the less acquaintance which the Greeks had wuth that sea Thirdly, it is worthy 
of remark, that except m respect of the length of the Euxine, his errors are not 
very considerable, varying from one-eighth to two-fifths upon the actual distance. 
The less width of the straits is not to be regarded as altogether an error, but as 
arising in part from the wear of the coasts at the narrowest point 

® The real greatest axis, or extreme length, of the Euxine is from the Gulf of 
Bmghaz (long. 2*7 ° 20', lat 42'’ 80') to the Phasis This is about 700 miles, or above 
6000 stadia. 

® The Sindica of Herodotus is the region at the mouth of the Palus Mseotis, on 
the eastern side of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, the modern “Island of Taman ” (vide 
supra, ch 28). All the ancient geographers agree in placing a people of the name 
of Smdi in this region (Scylax. Peripl p. 75 , Strabo, xi p 723 , Anon. Peripl. Pont. 
Eux. p. 134 ; Arrian. Peripl Pont. Eux. p 131) ; and to their evidence may be added 
that of the inscriptions of the Leuconids (vide supra, ch. 78, note ■^). 

- Themiscyra is mentioned by Scylax (Peripl p. 80) as a Greek city at the mouth 
of the Thermodon. According to .^schylus (Prom V. 744) it was founded by the 
jAmazons. Herodotus had been in these parts (li. 104). 

® This is a mistake. The Black Sea is widest between the mouths of the Telegul 
and that of the Sakkariah or Sangarius (long. 31®). It is there about 400 miles 
across (3460 stades). 

Yol, III.— 5 
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account which I have to give of them. The Pontus has also a 
lake belonging to it, not very mncli inferior to itself in size.^ 
The waters of this lake run into the Pontus ; it is called the 
Meeotis, and also the mother of the Pontus.^ 

87. Darius, after he had finished his survey, sailed back to 
the bridge, which had been constructed for him by Mandrocles 
a Samian. He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected 
upon its shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he in- 
scribed the names of all the nations which formed his army — on 
the one pillar in G-reek, on the other in Assyrian characters.^ 
How Iris army was drawm from all the nations under his sway, 
and the whole amount, without reckoning the naval forces, was 
se?eii hundred thousand men, including cavalry. The fleet con- 
sisted of six hundred ships. Some time afterwards the By- 

® It is commonly supposed that Herodotus fell here into a very gross mistake, 
since the Sea of Azof is not now much more than one-twelfth of the size of the 
Euxme ; but it is possible that the Pains Maeotis may have been very greatly larger 
in the time of Herodotus than it is at present Pallas and other writeis have spe- 
culated on the former existence of a connexion between the Caspian and the Euxine. 
(Pallas’s Travels, vol *i p 78, E T. , Pennell’s Western Asia, vol ii p S94p These 
speculations are grounded chieflv on the appearance of the country eastward of the 
Sea of Azof, which is low and flat, only very slightly elevated above the le\el of 
that sea, and strongly impregnated with salt. How without advancing any such 
violent h}potbesis as that of these writers, we may well believe that the sea did 
once cover the great plains to the east as far as the 42nd or 4Srd degree of lon- 
gitude, and that the deposits brought down by the rivers — ^together with an actual 
elevation of a considerable tract of country — ^have formed new land out of what was 
formerly the bed of the sea. The filling up of the sea of Azof still continues, and 
it has long been in summer not more than 14 feet deep at its greatest depth. 
(Heber’s MS Journal, quoted m Clarke, p 329 ) The Palus Mseotis may thus at 
the time of Herodotus have had an area four or five times as great as it has at 
present, so as to have better admitted of comparison with the Euxine than it now 
does. (Compare the very sensible remarks of Polybius, iv 40, and note that Scylax 
makes the Palus M^otis half x)\q. size of the Euxme, p. 72.) 

^ It may be questioned whether the Maeotis derived its name from this idea, or 
whether it was not rather so called from the Mset^ (Ma?Tat), who were certainly a 
people in these parts, and are frequently mentioned m the inscriptions. They may 
be reasonably connected with the Sauro-Matse. 

® It was natural that the Persians, who set up trilingual inscriptions in the cen- 
tral provinces for the benefit of their Arian, Semitic, and Tatar populations, should 
leave bilingual records m other places. Thus m Egypt they would have their in- 
scriptions in the hieroglyphic as ^ ell as the Persian character, of which the vase in 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, is a specimen. In Greece they would use, besides their own, 
the Greek language and character Herodotus, however, is no doubt inaccurate 
when he speaks here of Asi^yrian letters. The language and character used in the 
inscription would be the Persian, and not the Assyrian But as moderns, till re- 
cently, have been accustomed to speak of “i/te cuntuform language f not distinguish- 
ing between one sort of cuneiform writing and another, so Herodotus appears to 
have been ignorant that in the arrow-headed inscriptions which he saw, both the 
letters and the languages varied There are, in point of fact, at least six different 
types of cuneiform writing, viz the old Scythic Babylonian, the Susianian, the Ar- 
menian, the Scythic of the trilingual tablets, the Assyrian, and the Achmmenian 
Persian. Of these the first four are to a certain extent connected ; but the Assyrian 
and Acheemenian Persian differ totally from them and from each other. 
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zan tines removed these pillars to their own city, and used them 
for an altar which they erected to Orthosian Diana.® One block 
remained behind : it lay near the temple of Bacchus at By- 
zantium, and was covered with Assyrian writing. The spot 
where Darius bridged the Bosphorus was, I think but I speak 
only from conjecture, half-way between the city of Byzantium 
and the temple at the mouth of the strait.*^ 

88. Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the 
strait by the Samian Mandrocles, that he not only bestowed 
upon him all the customary presents, but gave him ten of every 
kind. Mandrocles, by way of offering firstfruits from these 
presents, caused a picture to be painted which showed the whole 
of the bridge, with King Darius sitting in a seat of honour, and 
his army engaged in the passage. This painting he dedicated 
in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching to it the inscription 
following : — 

“ The fish-fraught Bosphorus Bridged, to J uno’s fane 
Did jMandrocles this proud memorial bring ; 

"When for himself a crown he’d skill to gam, 

Dor Samos praise, contenting the Great King.” 

Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the archi- 
tect of the bridge. 

89. Darius, after rewarding Mandrocles, passed into Eu- 
rope, while he ordered the lonians to enter the Pontus, and 
sail to the mouth of the Ister. There he bade them throw a 
bridge across the stream and await his coming. The lonians, 
JEolians, and Hellespontians were the nations which furnished 
the chief strength of his navy. So the fleet, threading the 
Cyanean Isles, proceeded straight to the Ister, and, mounting 
the river to the point where its channels separate,® a distance 


® That is, Diana, who had established or preserved their city. (Compare the 
Latin '■'‘Jupiter Stator J) 

’’ Here, and above in ch. 85, the temple of Jupiter XJrius {Oi^pios) is supposed to 
be meant. (Bahr ad loo ) This temple certainly was considered in later times to 
mark the mouth of the strait (see Arrian, Peripl Pont. Eux p 124 , Strabo, vii p. 
464, Anon. Peripl p lOo-Y), but it is very uncertain whether Herodotus alludes 
to it ; for, first, it ’ivas on the Asiatic side (see the Peutmgerian Table ; Polyb. iv. 
S9, &c.), and we should expect, after the mention of Byzantium, a second place on 
the European coast , and fuither, w^e have no evidence that the temple of Jupiter 
Urius was built so early The Byzantines had a temple directly opposite to the 
temple of Jupiter Urius, if, as generally supposed, it is that whereof Strabo speaks 
(1 s c.) as “ the temple of the Ghalcedoniaiis ” 

The Danube divides at present near Isatcha, between JBmilow and Ismail , but 
we cannoPbe certain that the division was always at this place. Although the recent 
surveys have shown that no branch can ever have been thrown out from the angle 
near Rassowa (see Geogr. J ourn, vol, xxvi p 210), yet we do not know enough about 
the Dobrudscha to say whether there is not some other line by which a stream may 
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of two days’ voyage from the sea, yoked the neck of the stream. 
Meantime Darins, who had crossed the Bosphorus by the bridge 
over it, marched through Thrace ; and happening upon the 
sources of the Tearus/ pitched his camp and made a stay of 
three days. 

90. Now the Teams is said by those who dwell near it, to 
be the most healthful of all streams, and to cure, among other 
diseases, the scab either in man or beast. Its sources, which 
are eight and thirty in number, all flowing from the same rock, 
are in part cold, in part hot. They lie at an equal distance 
from the town of Heroeum near Perinthus,^ and Apollonia on 
the Euxine,^ a two days’ journey from each.^ This river, the 
Teams, is a tributary of the Contadesdus, which runs into the 
Agrianes, and that into the Hebrus.^ The Hebrus empties 
itself into the sea near the city of jEnus.^ 

91. Here then, on the banks of the Teams, Darius stopped 
and pitched his camp. The river charmed him so, that he 
caused a pillar to be erected in this place also, with an inscrip- 
tion to the following effect : The fountains of the Teams 
afford the best and most beautiful water of all rivers : they 

have passed considerably to the south of all the present mouths. It seems clear 
that a navigable branch must once have reached the sea at or near Istria (see above, 
Book 11 ch 33, note ^), which was certainly as far south as Karaglak 

® The Tearus has generally been supposed to be the modern Tekedere^ which 
runs into the Kanshhian^ near JSski Baha, It appears however, to be ratlier'the 
Simerdere, which rises from the western side of the woody range called Stianja 
Baghy or the Little Balkan^ near the villages of Yene and Bunarhissar. Here “ the 
88 sources of the Tearus mentioned by Herodotus may easily be made out All 
are cold during the summer, but many of them become so warm during the winter 
that snow or ice thrown into them immediately melts ” (Geog Journ. vol. xxiv p. 
46.) The springs are not now supposed to have any healing efficacy. 

^ Perinthus (afterwards Heraclea) lay upon the Propontis, in lat. 41°, long. 28°, 
nearly Its site is marked by the modern Etekli (vide infra, v. 1 ) Herseum or 
Her^on-tichos Qnpcuov thxos) as it is called by Demosthenes (Olynth. iii § 5) and 
others (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Suidas, &c.) was an unimportant place near Perin- 
thus Its exact site is unknown. According to the Etym. Mag it was a Samian 
colony. 

^ There were several cities of this name The most famous was that on the 
coast of Illyria, of which Herodotus speaks (infra, ix. 92) Apollonia upon the 
Euxine is mentioned by Scylax among the Greek cities of Thrace (Peripl. p 69.) 
According to the anonymous author of the Periplus Ponti Euxini, who follows here 
Scymnus Chius, it was founded by the Milesians 50 years before the accession of 
Cyrus (ab b c 609) The same writer informs us that Apollonia m his time had 
become Sozopolis, which determines its site to be that of the modern BizeboK on 
the south side of the Gulf of Burghaz 

® The village of Yene is nearly equi-distant from Eiehli (Perinthus) and SizehoU 
(Apollonia), but a little farther from the latter The distance, however, even as 
the crow flies, is above 50 miles to the nearer {Erekh\ and would be 70 by any 
practicable route thus the estimate oftvo days is too little 
fxT T. is undoubtedly the modern Erkene, which runs into the Maritza 

(Hebrus) to the north of the range of Bhodope (Bespoto Bagh). The Contadesdus 
IS the river oi Kanshtiran. 

® Concerning the site of ADnus, vide infra, vii, 58, 
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were visited, on his march into Scythia, hy^the best and most 
beautiful of men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Persians, 
and of the whole continent/^ ® Such was the inscription which 
he set up at this place/ 

92. Marching thence, he came to a second river, called the 
Artiscus,® which flows through the country of the Odrysians/ 
Here he fixed upon a certain spot, where every one of his soldiers 
should throw a stone as he passed by. When his orders were 
obeyed, Darius continued his march, leaving behind him great 
hills formed of the stones cast by his troops. 

93. Befgre arriving at the Ister/ the first people whom he 
subdued were the Getee,^ who believe in their immortality, 
Thracians of Salmydessus,^ and those who dwelt above the cities 
of Apollonia and Mesembria ^ — the Scyrmiadee and Nipsasans, 

Vide supra, i 4 “ ""Aalav olucievvrai ol Uepcrai.^^ 

’’ There is some reason to believe that a portion of this inscription was in ex- 
istence a few years ago When General Jochmus visited Bunai liissaT in 1847, he 
was informed by an old Turk that an inscription in “old Syrian” (e9^^ 
written with “letters hke nails , had been lying uncared for not many years pre- 
viously near his house. Search ivas of course made, but unfortunately it proved 
vain , and the inscription is believed to have been either burnt ^for lime, or possibly 
built into the wall of a farm-house. (Geograph. Journ vol xxiv. p 44 ) ^ 

® This river has been supposed to be the A^'da (Gatterer, p 42), which joins 
the Mantza from the west, not much below Adrianople , but it is not at all probable 
that Darius went so far to the left as to touch this stream Tne Artiscus is most 
likely the Teledereh, v^hich is crossed several times on the present high road to the 
Balkan. Here General Jochmus observed on an eminence near the road six large 
tdpes or tumuli. He also remarked in the winding bed of the river and the adjoin- 
ing low grounds, “immeasurable large loose stones,” which may have caused Darius 
to give the order to his soldiers that Herodotus here mentions. (See Geogr. Journ, 

vol xxiv p 47.) ^ . , . , 1 • If 

® The country of the Odrysm was the great plain included within the chains oi 
Rhodope, Hsemus, and the Little Balkan (Thucyd ii. 96), in the centre ot which now 
stands the city of Adrianople. 

^ It IS not quite clear by which route Darius crossed the Balkan ; but the prob- 
ability is that, passing the Little Balkan between JDolet and FaJc9, he descended to 
the shore about Bargkaz, and thence proceeded by the defiles nearest to the sea- 
coast, which lie between Ihsevria and Yovan-Dervish. He wmuld thus uave loi- 
lowed the route pursued by Generals Roth and Rudiger in 1828, and by Marshal 

Diebitsch in 1829. , , i 

* The identity of the Getee with the Goths of later times is more than a plausible 
conjecture It may be regarded as historically certain (see note on Book v. ch 8). 
Moreover the compounds Massa-getje, Thyssa-getse, Tyri-getse, have a striking 
analogy to the later names of Visi-goths and Ostro-goths ^ ^ 

® Salmydeasus, or Halmydessus, was a strip of shore {aVyiaXo^, Scymn. Ln. 1 /2S} 
in the neighbourhood of a river of the same name, which emptied itself into the 
Euxine 70 miles from the opening of the Bosphorus (Arrian. Peripl. ad fin ; Anon. 
Peripl. p 164 ) It is mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. yii 5, § 12), who visited it, 
and was witness to the barbarous conduct of the Thracian inhabitants towards the 
persons wrecked upon the coast. A fragment of the old appellation appe^s to sur- 
vive in the modern Turkish town of Midjeh (long. 28° 10', lat 41° 85 ). The name 
Salmydessus seems compounded of the root Sal'fn (found also in Zaim-oxis ana 
Selym-hn^i), and of the word Odessus, the name of another town upon this coast. 

^ Mesembria is mentioned by Scylax among the Greek cities upon the Thracian 
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as they are called — gave themselves up to Darius without a 
struggle ; but the Getae obstinately defending themselves, were 
forthwith enslaved, notwithstanding that they are the noblest 
as well as the most just of all the Thracian tribes. 

94. The belief of the Getm in respect of immortality is the 
following. They think that they do not really die, but that 
when they depart this life they go to Zalmoxis,® who is called 
also Gebeleizis ® by some among them. To this god every five 
years they send a messenger, who is chosen by lot out of the 
whole nation, and charged to bear him their several requests. 
Their mode of sending him is this. A number of them stand in 
order, each holding in his hand three darts ; others take the man 
who is to be sent to Zalmoxis, and swinging him by his hands 
and feet, toss him into the air so that he falls upon the points 
of the weapons. If he is pierced and dies, they think that the 
god is propitious to them ; but if not, they lay the fault on the 
messenger, who (they say) is a wicked man : and so they choose 
another to send away. The messages are given while the man 
is still alive. This same people, when it lightens and thunders, 
aim their arrows at the sky, uttering threats against the god f 
and they do not believe that there is any god but their own. 

95. I am told by the Greeks who dwell on the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Pontus, that this Zalmoxis was in reality a 
man, that he lived at Samos, and while there was the slave ® of 


coast (Peripl. p, 69) According to Scymnus Chius (II Y40-1) it was founded by 
the Ghalcedonmm and Megaream about the time of Darius’s expedition against the 
Scyths. Strabo (vii. p 462) calls it a colony of theMegareans only. Arrian (Peripl. 
p 136) and the anonymous author of the Penplus Ponti Euxim sufficiently mark its 
site It lay at the base of Mount Hmmus, a little to the south. The name remains 
in the modern insewnci (long 2Y° 45', lat 42° 35') 

“ The Thracians of Salmydesaus, and those who dwelt above the cities of Apol- 
lonia and Mesembria,” would represent the inhabitants of the entire tract between 
the Little Balkan and the Black Sea. 

^ That Zalmoxis or Zamolxis was the chief object of worship among the Getse is 
witnessed also by Mnaseas of Patrse (Fr 23), by Strabo (vii. p. 430), Jamblichus 
(Vit Pythag. §. lYS), and Diogenes Laertius (viii 1). Mnaseas regarded him as 
identical with the Chronus of the Greeks Porphyry (Yit. Pythag § 14) derives 
the name from a Thracian word zahnus^ which, he says, signified “ a skin ,” but this 
does not seem a very probable origin. May we connect the name with that of 
Seim, the son of Feridun, who m Arian romance inherited from his father the west- 
ern third of the world? Plato mentions Zalmoxis m conjunction with Abaris in 
the Charmides (p. 158, B) as a master of incantation. Vide supra, ch. 36 

® A Lithuanian etymology {Gyva leysis, “giver of rest ”) has been suggested for 
this word (Bayer’s Origin. Smic. p 283). Zalmoxis or Zamolxis might, it is said, in 
the same language signify “ Lord of the earth.” 

^ Compare the customs of the Alyndians (i 1'72), and the Psylli (iv. I'ZS) 

® Thracian slaves were very numerous in Greece. The Thracians often sold their 
children into slavery (infra, v. 6) In the times of the later comedy, Geta and 
Davus ( a^fos) were the most common names for slaves. (See the comedies of 
Terence, passim.) 
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Pythagoras son of Mnesarchus. After obtaining his freedom he 
grew rich, and leaving Samos, returned to his own country. 
The Thracians at that time lived in a wretched way, and were 
a poor ignorant race ; Zalinoxis, therefore, who hy his commerce 
with the Grreeks, and especially with one who was hy no means 
their most contemptible philosopher, Pythagoias to wit, was 
acquainted with the Ionic mode of life and with manners more 
refined than those current among his countrymen, had a chamber 
built, in which from time to time he received and feasted aU the 
principal Thracians, using the occasion to teach them that 
neither he, nor they, his boon companions, nor any of their pos- 
terity would ever perish, but that they would all go to a place 
where they would live for aye in the enjoyment of every conceiva- 
ble good. While he was acting in this way, and holding this 
kind of discourse, he was constructing an apartment under- 
ground, into which, when it was completed, he withdrew, vanish- 
ing suddenly from the eyes of the Thracians, who greatly 
regretted his loss, and mourned over him as one dead.® He 
meanwhile abode in his sectet chamber three full years, after 
which he came forth from his concealment, and showed himself 
once more to his countrymen, who were thus brought to believe 
in the truth of what he had taught them. Such is the account 
of the Greeks. 

96. I for my part neither put entire faith in this story of 
Zalmoxis and his under-ground chamber, nor do I altogether 
discredit it : but I believe Zalmoxis to have lived long before 
the time of Pythagoras. Whether there was ever really a man 
of the name, or whether Zalmoxis is nothing but a native god 
of the Getm, I now bid him farewell. As for the Getee them- 
selves, the people who observe the practices described above, 
they were now reduced by the Persians, and accompanied the 
army of Darius.^ 

97. When Darius, with his land forces, reached the Ister, 
he made his troops cross the stream, and after all were gone 
over gave orders to the lonians to break the bridge, and follow 
him with the whole naval force in his land march. They were 

^ This story was told also by Hellamcus (Fr ItS), who seems to haye simply 
copied Herodotus. (Comp Porphyr. ap Euseb. P. E. x p 4b6, B.) 

Dahlraann (Life of Herod, p. 115, E T.) conjectures that this whole story 
sprung out of the name, which was as often written Zamolxis as Zalmoxis The 
Greeks of the Pontus imagined that Zmyio-lxis must have been a native of Smios , 
and the belief of the Getse, who worshipped him, in the immortality of the soul, 
must have come, they thought, from Pythagoras. 

^ The whole tract between the Balkan (Haemus) and the Danube, the modern 
Bulgaria^ seems to have been at this time in the possession of the Getse, who reached 
up the river almost to the confines of Servia (Thucyd. li. 96). 
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about to obey his command^ when the general of the Mityle- 
naeans, Coes son of Erxander, having first asked whether it was 
agreeable to the king to listen to one who wished to speak his 
mindj^ addressed him in the words following : — Thou art 
about. Sire, to attack a country no part of which is cultivated, 
and wherein there is not a single inhabited city. Keep this 
bridge, then, as it is, and leave those who built it, to watch over 
it. So if we come up with the Scythians and succeed against 
them as we could wish, we may return by this route ; or if we 
fail of finding them, our retreat will still be secure. For I have 
no fear lest the Scythians defeat us in battle, but my dread is 
lest we be unable to discover them, and suffer loss while we 
wander about their territory. And now, mayhap, it will be said 
I advise thee thus in the hope of being myself allowed to remain 
behind but in truth I have no other design than to recom- 
mend the course which seems to me the best ; nor will I con- 
sent to be among those left behind, hut my resolve is, in any 
case, to follow thee.'" ^ The advice of Coes pleased Darius highly, 
who thus replied to him : Dear Liesbian, when I am safe home 
again in my palace, be sure thou come to me, and with good 
deeds will I recompense thy good words of to-day."" 

98. Having so said, the king took a leathern thong, and 
tying sixty knots in it, called together the Ionian tyrants, and 
spoke thus to them : — Men of Ionia, my former commands to 
you concerning the bridge are now withdrawn. See, here is a 
thong ; take it, and observe my bidding with respect to it. 
From the time that I leave you to march forward into Scythia, 
untief every day one of the knots. If I do not return before the 
last day to which the knots will hold out, then leave your station, 
and sail to ^ your several homes. Meanwhile, understand that 
my resolve is changed, and that you are to guard the bridge 
with all care, and watch over its safety and preservation. By 
so doing ye will oblige me greatly."" When Darius had thus 
spoken, he set out on his march with all speed. 

99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, lies Thrace. 
The land here makes a sweep, and then Scythia begins, the 
Ister falling into the sea at this point with its mouth facing the 
east. Starting from the Ister I shall now describe the measure- 
ments of the sea-shore of Scythia. Immediately that the Ister 
IS crossed, Old Scythia ^ begins, and continues as far as the city 


offence to the 

Ureat King is strongly marked by this practice. 

“ .^ter the punishment of OJobazus (supra, ch. 84), it Tvaa important to guard 
against this suspicion. ^ b ^ 

Herodotus considers that the Cimmerians maintamed themselves in parts of 
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called CarcinitiS;, fronting towards the south wind and the mid- 
day. Here upon the same sea^ there lies a mountainous tracfc ® 
projecting into the Pontus, which is inhahited by the Tauri, as 
far as what is called the Bugged Chersonese/ which runs out 
into the sea upon the east. For the boundaries of Scythia extend 
on two sides to two different seas, one upon the south, and the 
other towards the east, as is also the case with Attica. And 
the Tauri occupy a position in Scythia like that which a people 
would hold in Attica, who, being foreigners and not Athenians, 
should inhabit the highland’' of Sunium, from Thoricus to the 
township of Anaphlystus/ if this tract projected into the ^ sea 
somewhat further than it does. Such, to compare great things 
with small, is the Tauric territory. For the sake of those who 
may not have made the voyage round these parts of Attica, I 
will illustrate in another way. It is as if in lapygia a line were 
drawn from Port Brundusium to Tarentum, and a people differ- 
ent from the lapygians inhabited the promontory.® These two 

Eastern Scythia, as, e g m the Rugged Chersonese, long after they were forced to 
rehnquish the rest of their teriitory. 0/c? Scythia is the part from which they were 
driven at the first. 

^ The mountains lie only along the southern coast of the Crimea. All the rest 
of the peninsula belongs to the steppes ‘‘ We beheld towaids the south,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “a ridge of mountains upon the coast, but unless a traveller follows the 
sinuosity of the southern shore of the Crimea, all the rest of the peninsula is as flat 
as Salisbury Plain ” (Travels, p. 401. See the accompanying view ) 

® By the “rough” or “rugged” Chersonese, Heiodotus plainly intends the 
eastern part of the Crimea, called the Peninsula of Kertch, which in his day, and 
for many centuries later, formed the kingdom of the Bosphorus This tract is 
hilly and uneven, presenting a strong contrast with the steppe, but it scarcely de- 
serves an epithet applied also to Western Cilicia — a truly rugged country. Probably 
the general character of the south coast of the Crimea was consideied to extend 
along its whole length. 

This seems to be the meaning of the rare word, yowos, here See the author- 
ities quoted by SchweighiBuser (not- ad loc.). In this sense it is^an apt description 
of the place. Comp Soph Aj tV vhaev iTr^urnroVTOv irp6^K-r)LL a\Ukv(Trov, tKpav 
vTvh TThaKa 'Zovviov. And Dr ChandlePs description “ We now appioach Cape 
Sunium, which is steep, abrupt, and rocky. On it is the ruin of the temple of 
Minerva Sumas, overlooking from its lofty situation the subject deep ” (Travels, 

VOl. ii. p. ^). 1 i> mr 

® The sites of Thoricus and Anaplilystus are marked by the villages of Thorico 
and A.naphiso^ the former on the east, the latter on the west side of the peninsula. 
They were both fortified posts in later times, for the protection of the neighbouring 
silver-mines. (Xen de Reclit iv. § 43 ) ... 

“ This passage, as Mitford and Dahlmann have observed, was evidently written 
in Magna Grsecia. (Mitford’s Greece, vol n. p 356; Dahlmann’s Life of Herod, p. 
35 ) Herodotus at Thurii would have lapygia (the Terra di Otra7ito') before his 
eyes, as it were. Writing from Ionia, or even from Greece Proper, he would never 
have thought of such an illustration Brundusium and Tarentum remain in the 
Brindisi and Taranto of the present day 

Prom both comparisons it may be gathered that Herodotus did not look upon 
the Tauric Peninsula as joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus, but as united 
by a broad tract. (Niebuhr’s Scythia, p 39, E T.) What if changes m the land 
have taken place, and the Putrid Sea did not exist in bis time? Scylax calls the 




The Taunc Mountains, fioui the Steppe. 
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instances may suggest a number of others, where the shape of 
the land closely resembles that of Taurica. 

100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again in pos- 
session of the country above the Tauri and the parts bordering 
on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district lying west of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus Mgeotis, as far as the river 
Tanais, which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. 
As for the inland boundaries of Scythia, if we start from the 
Ister, we find it enclosed by the following tribes, first the Aga- 
thyrsi, next the hfeuri, then the Androphagi, and last of all, the 
Melanchlseni. 

101. Scythia then, which is square in shape, and has two 
of its sides reaching down to the sea, extends inland to the 
same distance that it stretches along the coast, and is equal 
every way. For it is a ten days’ journey from the Ister to the 
Borysthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Palus 
Moeotis, wliile the distance from the coast inland to the country 
of the MelanchlaBni, who dwell above Scythia, is a journey of 
twenty days. I reckon the day’s journey at two hundred fur- 
longs. Thus the two sides which run straight inland are four 
thousand furlongs each, and the transverse sides at right angles 
to these are also of the same length, which gives the full size of 
Scythia. 

102. The Scythians, reflecting on their situation, perceived 
that they were not strong enough hj themselves to contend with 
the army of Darius in open fight. They, therefore, sent envoys 
to the neighbouring nations, whose kings had already met, and 
were in consultation upon the advance of so vast a host. Now 
they who had come together were the kings of the Tauri, the 
Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melanchlfeni, the 
Geloni, the Budini, and the Sauromatee. 

103. The Tauri have the following customs. They offer in 
sacrifice to the Virgin all shipwrecked persons, and all Greeks 
compelled to put into their ports by stress of weather. The 
mode of sacrifice is this. After the preparatory ceremonies, 
they strike the victim on the head with a club. Then, ac- 
cording to some accounts, they hurl the trunk from the preci- 
pice whereon the temple stands,^ and nail the head to a cross 

tract an aKparyjpiop (p '70), and Strabo is the first wlio speaks of it as a 
or peninsula (vii p 445) 

See the Appendix, Essay m , ‘mn the Geography of Scythia.” 

^ This temple occupied a promontory on the south coast of the Crimea, not far 
from Crmmetopon (Cape Ata). The promontory itself was named by the Greeks 
Partbemum, from the temple (Strab vii. p. 446 , Plin. H K. iv. 12 ; Mela, li. i. &c.) 
It is thought that the monastery of St. George occupies the site. 
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Others grant that the head is treated in this way, hut deny that 
the body is thrown down the cliff — on the contrary, they say, it 
is buried. The goddess to whom these sacrifices are offered the 
Tauri themselves declare to be Iphigenia the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. When they take prisoners in war they treat them in 
the following way. The man who has taken a captive cuts off 
his head, and carrying it to his home, fixes it upon a tall pole, 
which he elevates above his house, most commonly over the 
chimney. The reason that the heads are set up so high, is 
(it is said) in order that the whole house may be under their 
protection. These people live entirely by war and plundering.^ 
104. The Agathyrsi are a race of men very luxurious, and 
very fond of wearing gold on their persons.^ They have wives 
in common, that so they may be all brothers,® and, as members 
of one family, may neither envy nor hate one another. In 
other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians.® 

^ The Yirgin goddess of the Tauri was more generally identified by the Greeks 
with their own Artemis hence Artemis got the epithet of TavpoTr6\os. (Of Diod. 
Sic iv 44; Etym. Mag ad voc. Scholiast, ad Soph Aj I'? 2.) The legend of Iphi- 
genia IS probably a mere Greek fancy, having the Tauric custom of offering human 
sacrifices as its basis. In the time of Herodotus the Tauri were not averse to ad- 
mitting the legend, and identifying their national goddess with the virgin wor- 
shipped by the Greeks 

® The conjecture that the Tauri were a remnant of the Cimmerians (Groto, vol. 
iii. p. 32Y , Heeren’s As. Nat vol. ii p 260, E T ) has little more than its internal 
probability to rest upon We do not know their language, and there is scarcely 
anything in their manners and customs to distinguish them from the Scythians. As, 
however, it is declared by Herodotus that they were not Scythians, and we must 
therefore seek for them some other ethnic connexion, the Cimmerian theory may 
he accepted as probable. It is clear that the strong and mountainous region ex- 
tending along the south coast of the Crimea would offer just that refuge m which a 
weak nation, when driven from the plains, is able to maintain itself against a strong 
one It is noticeable also that the tradition made the last resting-.place of the Cim- 
merians to be the Crimea (supra, ch 12), where they left their name so firmly 
fixed that it has clung to the country till the present day. Names also closely re- 
sembling that of the Tauri are found in a clearly Cimbric, or at any rate Celtic, 
connexion, as those of the Teuristae and Taunsci, who were called Gauls by Posi- 
donius (Fr. 'Zo); and that of the city Tauroeis or Tauroentium (cf. Apollod. Fr. 
105, with Strab. iv p. 247), a Celtic town, according to Stephen (ad voc Tavpoeis). 
It may be questioned also whether the Taurini, whose name remains in the modern 
Turin, were not really Gauls, though called Ligurians by Stratjo (iv. p. 286) At 
least it is strange, if they were really different from the Taunsci, who are ac- 
knowledged to be Gauls (Polyb. ii. 16, § 8), and who afterwards dwelt in these 
parts. 

* The country of the Agathyrsi is distinctly marked (sup. 49) as the plain of the 
Maroseh (Mans). This region, enclosed on the north and east by the Carpathian 
Alps, would be likely to be in early times auriferous 

® This anticipation of the theory of Plato (Eep. v.) is curious. Was Plato in- 
debted to Herodotus ’ 

® Niebuhr (Researches, &c., p 62, E. T ) gathers from this that the Agathyrsi 
were actually Thracians, and ventures to identify them with the Daci of later times. 
Ritter (Vorhalle, i. pp. 286—7) considers them to have been Sarmatians. There 
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105. The Neurian customs are like the Scythian. One 
generation before the attack of Darius they were driven from 
their land b}- a huge multitude of serpents which invaded them. 
Of these some were produced in their own country, while others, 
and those by far the greater number, came in from the deserts 
on the north. Suflering grievously beneath this scourge, they 
quitted their homes, and took refuge with the Budini. It seems 
that these people are conjurers : for both the Scythians and the 
Greeks who dwell in Scythia say, that every Neurian once a 
year becomes a wolf ^ for a few days, at the end of which time 
he is restored to his proper shape.® Not that I believe this, 
but they constantly affirm it to be true, and are even ready 
to back their assertion with an oath.® 

106. The manners of the Androphagi^ are more savage than 
those of any other race. They neither observe justice, nor are 
governed by any laws. They are nomads, and their dress is 
Scythian ; but the language which they speak is peculiar to 

scarcely appear to be sufficient grounds for either of these opinions. All that can 
be said is, that the Agathyrsi di^elt in the time of Herodotus in the country now 
called Transylvania, and weie afterwards driven more to the north They are 
mentioned by Ephorus (Er. 78), Phny (iv 12), Mela (li 1), Dionys Per filO), 
Marc. Heracl p 56, and Ptolemy (iii 5) The last-mentioned geographer places 
them near the Baltic. The custom of the Agathyrsi which diew mo&t attention m 
later times, as their practice of painting their bodies. (See Virg. ^En. iv. 146 ; 
Soiin. Polyhist 20 , Mela, 1. s c. &c ) 

A class of people m Abyssinia are believed to change themselves into hysenas 
when they like On my appearing to discredit it, I was told by one who lived for 
years theie that no well intormed person doubted it, and that he was once walking 
with one of them when he happened to look away for a moment, and on turning 
again towards his companion he saw him trotting off in the shape of a hyaena. He 
met him afterwards m his old form These worthies are blacksmiths. The story 
recalls the loup-garou of France — [G W ] 

“ As Herodotus recedes from the sea lus accounts become more mythic, and less 
trustworthy. Still the Neuri must be regarded as a real nation They seem, in the 
time of Herodotus, to have inhabited the modern Lithuania and Volhynia, extending 
eastward perhaps as far as the government ot Smolensk Their name may perhaps 
be traced in the town Nur^ and the river Nmetz^ which lie in this district They 
are mentioned by Ephoius (Frag 78) , Pliny (Hist Nat iv 12) , Mela (ii. 1) , and 
Ammianus Marcellmus (xxii. 8) Perhaps also by Ptolemy, under the name of 
Nauapoi (in. 5) Schatarik (Slav Alt pp 194-9) ventures to pronounce them 
Sla\es, but on very slight grounds. 

^ Welcker, in his “Kleine Schriften” (vol. in p 157, et seq ) has collected the 
various traditions of distant nations with respect to this belief, which the Germans 
have embodied in their weh-wolf^ and the French in their loup-gmou It is a form 
of the belief m witchcraft, and probably quite unconnected with the disease of 
lycanthropy 

^ Or “ Men-eaters ” Here the national name is evidently lost, but a peculiar 
people IS meant Heeren (As. Nat ii. p. 265, E. T.) thinks the Bastarnee ; but, as 
it seems to me, on insufficient grounds. The country of the “men-eaters ” is Cen- 
tral Russia, from the Bniepr to the Desna probably. Compare with their name the 
Red Indian “Dog-eaters” and “ Fish-eaters.” (Ross’s Fur-Hunters of the Far West, 
vol. i. p. 249.) 
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tlxGnisclvGS. XJiilikG any otliGr nation in tliGSG parts^, tliGy arG 
cannibals. 

107. The Melanchteni^ wear, all of them, black cloaks, 
and from this derive the name which they bear. Their customs 
are Scythic. 

108. The Budini are a large and powerful nation : they 
have all deep blue eyes, and bright red hair.^ There is a city 
in their territory, called Gelonus, which is surrounded with a 
lofty wall, thirty furlongs each way, built entirely of wood.^ 
All the houses in the place and all the temples are of the same 
material. Here are temples built in honour of the Grecian gods, 
and adorned after the Greek fashion with images, altars, and 
shrines, all in wood. There is even afestival, held every third year, 
in honour of Bacchus, at which the natives fall into the Bacchic 
fury. For the fact is that the Geloni were anciently Greeks, who, 
being driven out of the factories along the coast, fled to the 


Or “ Black-cloal^s ” This is probably a translation of the native name. There 
is at present a tribe in the Hindoo Koosh, who call themsehes 8iah-poosh, which is 
an eivact equivalent of (Henncirs Geogiaph. of Herod p 87.) There 

is also a tribe of “Black-robes” amoug the North-American Indians (Ross, vol. i. 
p 305). Such titles are common among barbarous people. 

The dress of the Melanchl^ni is noted by Dio Chrysostom (Orat xxxvi p. 439), 
who says it had been adopted by the Olbiopolites. He describes the cloak as 
“small, black, and thm” (/utiKpov, fxsKav, XeTrrov). Probably the dress was the more 
remarked, as the other nations of these paits, like the modern Calmucks and Tatars 
generally, may ha\ e affected bright colours 

The Melanchlmni had been mentioned by Hecatmus (Fr 154) as “a Scythian 
nation” They continue to figure m the Geographies (Plm vi 5, Mela, i 19; 
Bionys. Perieg. 309 , Ptoi v 19, &c.), but appear to be gradually pressed eastw^ard. 
By Ptolemy they are placed upon the Rha or Wolga. 

Their position m the time of Herodotus seems to be the country between the 
Desna and the Don, or Tanais 

^ These physical characteristics of the Budini are very remarkable, and would 
give them a far better title to be be considered the ancestors of the German race, 
than the Andropbagi and Melanchlseui, to whom Heeren grants that honour. (As. 
Nat. ii. p. 265, E, T ) The nomade races which people the entire tract from the Don 
to the North Pacific, have universally dark eyes and hair. May not the Budini have 
been a remnant of the Cimmerians, to whom the woody country between the upper 
Don and the Wolga furnished a protection ? In that case Gel-om (compare “ Gael,” 
and “ Galli”) might be their true ethnic title, as the Greeks generally maintained. 
(Vide infra, ch 109.) 

^ Heeren (As Nat ii. p. 292, E T ) sees in this city, or slobode, a staple for the 
fur-trade, founded expressly for commercial purposes by the Greeks of the coast. 
Schafarik regards it as not of Greek, but of barbaric orgin, and grounds upon it an 
argument that the Budini were a Sclavonic people (Slavische Alteith. i lo; pp. 
185-95 ) This last view, of which Mr. Grote speaks with some favour (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. m p 825, note) is utterly at variance with the statements in Heiodotus. 
Heeren is probably right, that the place became a staple, for it lay in the line of 
the trade carried on by the Greeks with the interior (supra, chs 21-4); but as we 
know no other instance of the Greeks founding a factory for trading purposes at a 
distance from the coast, it is perhaps best simply to accept the narrative of Herod- 
otus, that It was a place w^ere certain fugitive Greeks happened to settle. 
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Budini and took up their abode with them. They still speak a 
language half Greek, half Scythian. 

109. The Budmi, however, do not speak the same language 
as the Gel6ni, nor is their mode of life the same. They are the 
aboriginal people of the country, and are nomads ; unlike any 
of the neighbouring races, they eat lice. The Geloni, on the 
contrary, are tillers of the soil, eat bread, have gardens, and 
both in shape and complexion are quite different from the Bu- 
dini. The Greeks notwithstanding call these latter Geloni, but 
it is a mistake to give them the name ^ Their country is thickly 
planted with trees of all manner of kinds.® In the very woodiest 
part is a broad deep lake, surrounded by marshy ground with 
reeds growing on it. Here otters are caught, and beavers, with 
another sort of animal which has a square face. With the 
skins of this last the natives border their capotes and they 
also get from them a remedy,® which is of virtue in diseases of 
the womb. 

110. It is reported of the Sauromatse, that when the Greeks 
fought with the Amazons,® whom the Scythians call Oior-pata 


® It has heen conjectured that the name Budini is a religious title, and marks 
that the people who bore it were Buddhists. (Ritter, Vorhaile, p 25 ) But as 
Buddha or Sakj^a did not begin to spread his doctrines till about b c COO, and then 
taught in India and Thibet, it is extremely improbable that his religion could have 
reached European Scythia by the da}s of Herodotus Perhaps the name is_^ best 
connected with the ethnic appellative Wend^ which is from wenda^ “ water,” Sclav. 
woda, Phryg jSeSu, &c. (See Smith’s Diet of Gr. and R Geography, s. v. BUDINI. 

° This part of the description seems to fix the locality of the Budmi to the region 
about Zadonsk and Woronetz, which offers so remarkable a contrast to the rest of 
Russia (Clarke, x p. 196.) The mention, however, of the lake, containing otters 
and beavers, and especially of the ‘‘ square-faced animals ” — it these are seals, would 
seem to require a position iuither to the east Theie are no lakes in the Woronetz 
country, and though seals are found m the Caspian, at the mouths of the Wolga, and 
in some of the Sibeiian lakes (Heeren, As Nat ii p 291, note, E T ), they do not 
mount the Wolga, noi are they found m the Taiiais. It may be doubted whether 
seals are really intended 

^ A border of fur is commonly seen to edge the coat worn by the Scythians on 
the sepulchral vases and other remains See woodcuts in notes and ’’ on chs. 46 
and 59 It is also frequent at the present day (Pallas, vol li pi. 23, Dubois, vol. 
V. p 202 ) 

“ Horum e testicuhs remediura obtinent, quod in morbis uterims usui est.” This 
has been thought by some to show that Castor oil was in the pharmacopeia of these 
nations. Herodotus might have been misinformed as to which of the three animals 
furnished the remedy, and the other mistake prevailed till conipaiatively modern 
times. Mr. Blakesley, how^ever, supposes that the “bags of the musk-deer” are 
meant (note ad loc ) 

Some Amazons were supposed to live in Asia, others in Africa. Diodorus (iii. 
51) says the latter were much the most ancient, having lived many ages before the 
Trojan wmr (those of the Thermodoii only a little before it), and their queen, Myrina, 
w'as the fiiend of Horus the son of Isis. The numerous body-guard of the king of 
the Bchrs, on the White Nile, is to this day composed entirely of women (his minis- 
ters only having access to him w^hon he is about to die, to prevent his leaving the 
world by a vulgar natural death) , and a similar custom may have been the ongm 
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or ‘^man-slayers/^ as it may be rendered^, Oior being Scythic 
for “ man/"" and pata for “ to slay ” — it is reported, I say, that 
the Grreeks after gaining the battle of the Thermodon, put to 
sea, taking with them on board three of their vessels all the 
Amazons whom they had made prisoners ; and that tliese 
women upon the voyage rose up against the crews, and mas- 
sacred them to a man. As however they were quite stiange to 
ships, and did not know how to use either rudder, sails, or oars, 
they were carried, after the death of the men, where the winds 
and the waves listed. At last they reached the shores of the 
Palus Mseotis and came to aplace called Crernni or “ the Cliffs,"'"^ 
which is in the country of the free Scythians. Here th^y went 
ashore, and proceeded by land towards the inhabited regions ; 
the first herd of horses which they fell in with thej' seized, and 
mounting upon their backs, fell to plundering the Scythian terri- 
tory. 

111. The Scyths could not tell what to make of the attack 
upon them — the dress, the language, the nation itself, were 
alike unknown — whence the enemy had come even, was a mar- 
vel. Imagining, however, that they were all men of about the 
same age,^ they went out against them, and fought a battle. 
Some of the bodies of the slain fell into their hands, whereby 
they discovered the truth. Hereupon they deliberated, and 
made a resolve to kill no more of them, but to send against them 
a detachment of their youngest men, as near as they could gue^ss 
equal to the women in number, with orders to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and do as they saw them do — when the Ama- 
zons advanced against them, they were to retire, and avoid 
a fight — ^when they halted, the young men were to approach 
and pitch their camp near the camp of the enemy. All this 
they did on account of their strong desire to obtain children from 
so notable a race. 

112. So the youths departed, and obeyed the orders which 
they had been given. The Amazons soon found out that they 
had not come to do them any harm, and so they on their part 


of the fable of the Amazons. It is found again in Western Africa The name is 
probably African, not Greek V note ^ ch. 191. — [G. W.] 

^ Vide supra, ch. 20. This place appears to have been a Greek port, and was 
probably a colony from Panticapaeum. Its name is clearly Greek, and marks that 
It was in the neighbourhood of some high cliffs, which are difficult to find on the 
shores of the Sea of Azof Perhaps the most probable site is near Marianpol (see 
Ptol. ill. 5), where the coast attains some elevation. Cremnisci is not to be con- 
founded with Oremni. It was on the Euxme, between the Dniestr and the Danube. 
(Anon Peripl. P E p 153, Plm, H. N. iv. 12.) 

“ That is to say, as they were all alike beardless, they took them for an army of 
youths. 
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ceased to offer the Scythians any molestation. And now day 
after day the camps approached nearer to one another ; both 
parties led the same life, neither having anything hut their arms 
and horses, so that they were forced to support themselves hy 
hunting and pillage. 

113. At last an incident brought two of them together — 
the man easily gained the good graces of the woman, who bade 
him by signs (for they did not understand each other's language) 
to bring a friend the next day to the spot where they had met 
— promising on her part to bring with her another woman. He 
did so, and the woman kept her word. When the rest of the 
youths heaid what had taken place, they also sought and gained 
the favour of the other Amazons. 

114. The two camps were then joined in one, the Scythians 
living with the Amazons as their wives ; and the men were 
unable to learn the tongue of the women, but the women soon 
caught up the tongue of the men. When they could thus 
understand one another, the Scyths addressed the Amazons in 
these words : — We have parents, and properties, let us there- 
fore give up this mode of life, and return to our nation, and live 
with them. You shall be our wives there no less than here, and 
we promise you to have no others." But the Amazons said — 

We could not live with your women — ^pur customs are quite 
different from theirs. To draw the bow, to hurl the javelin, 
to bestride the horse, these are our arts — of womanly employ- 
ments we know nothing. Your women, on the contrary, do 
none of these things ; but stay at home in their wagons, engaged 
in womanish tasks, and never go out to hunt, or to do anything. 
We should never agree together. But if you truly wish to keep 
us as your wives, and would conduct yourselves with strict 
justice towards us, go you home to your parents, bid them give 
you your inheritance, and then come back to us, and let us and 
you live together by ourselves." 

115. The youths approved of the advice, and followed it. 
They went and got the portion of goods which fell to them, re- 
turned with it, and rejoined their wives, who then addressed 
them in these words following : — We are ashamed, and afraid 
to live in the country where we now are. Hot only have we 
stolen you from your fathers, but we have done great damage to 
Scythia by our ravages. As you like us for wives, grant the 
request we make of you. Let us leave this country together, 
and go and dwell beyond the Tanais." Again the youths com- 
plied. 

116. Crossing the Tanais they journeyed eastward a distance 

VoL. HI.— 6 
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of three days^ march from that stream, and again northward a 
distance of three days'' march from the Pains Meeotis.^ Here 
they came to the country where they now live, and took up their 
abode in it.^ The women of the Sanromatae have continued 
from that day to the present, to observe their ancient customs,^ 
frequently hunting on horseback with their husbands, some- 
times even unaccompanied ; in war taking the field ; and 
wearing the very same dress as the men. 

117. The Sauromatm speak the language of Scythia,® but 
have never talked it correctly, because the Amazons learnt it 
imperfectly at the first. Their marriage-law lays it down, that 
no girl shall wed till she has killed a man in battle.^ Some- 
times it happens that a woman dies unmarried at an advanced 
age, having never been able in her whole lifetime to fulfil the 
condition. 

118. The envoys of the Scythians, on being introduced into 
the presence of the kings of these nations, who were assembled 
to deliberate, made it known to them, that the Persian, after 
subduing the whole of the other continent, had thrown a bridge 
over the strait of the Bosphorus, and crossed into the continent 
of Europe, where he had reduced the Thracians, and was now 


^ Here we have an indication of the belief of Herodotus, that the Palus Msotis 
extended some considerable distance eastward of the place where the Tanais fell into 
it. It has been already observed that a great portion of what is now the govern- 
ment of the Caucasus, as well as part of the country of the Don Cossacks, w^as prob- 
ably once under water, and included m the sea of Azof. Vide supra, ch. 86, note"*, 
and infra, Appendix, Essay ii. 

^ According to this description the country of the Sauromatae did not touch the 
Mseotis, but began about the 48th parallel Compare however the statement in ch. 
SI. In later times, as we hud by the Periplus of Scylax (p ^4), they certainly 
reached to the sea. 

® This is of course the origin of the myth narrated above. That the Sarmatian 
women had these habits seems to be a certain fact. (Compare Nic. Damasc Pr. 
122 ; Hippocr. De Aer. Aq. et Loc. § 42 , Ephor Prag 78 ; Scylax Peripl p 74.) 
Yet Niebuhr (Eesearches, p. 68, note 78, E T.) regarded the whole matter as a tale 
without foundation. For modern instances of Amazonian haoits, vide supra, ch. 
26, note % and ch. 110, note 

® That the Sauromatse of Herodotus are the Sarmatians of later times does not 
.appear to admit of a doubt. Niebuhr (Researches, pp 74-81) traces their gradual 
progress from the steppes of the Don to the rich plains of Hungary Thence, under 
the name of Slaves they overspread Poland and Russia. In them we seem to have 
a link, elsewhere desiderated, between the Anan and the modern European races. 
Their name, Sauromat^ (Sauro-Medes, or Northern Medes), as well as their locality 
^nd language (Boeckh. Gorp Inscr part xi. pp 107-117), connect them with the 
Median nation, and their identity with the Slaves is a matter of historic certainty. 
Whether we may presume from the declaration of Herodotus, that the Sauromatse 
spoke bad Scythian, to regard the Scyths as Slaves is a distinct question An 
analysis of the Scythian language leads to a different result. See Appendix, 
Essay iii. 

’ Nicolas of Damascus repeats this statement (Pr. 122), but it is not certain 
‘'that he does more than follow Herodotus. 
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making a kridge over tke Ister, Hs aim being to bring under bis 
sway all Europe also. Stand ye not aloof then from this con- 
test/^ they went on to say, look not on tamely while we are 
perishing — but make common cause with us, and together let 
us meet the enemy. If ye refuse, we must yield to the pressure, 
and either quit our country, or make terms with the invaders. 
For what else is left for us to do, if your aid be withheld from 
us ? The blow, be sure, will not light on you more gently upon 
this account. The Persian comes against you no less than 
against us : and will not be content, after we are conquered, to 
leave you in peace. We can bring strong proof of what we here 
advance. Had the Persian leader indeed come to avenge the 
wrongs which he suffered at our hands when we enslaved his 
people,® and to war on us only, he would have been bound to 
march straight upon Scythia, without molesting any nation by 
the way. Then it would have been plain to all, that Scythia 
alone was aimed at. But now, what has his conduct been ? 
From the moment of his entrance into Europe, he has subju- 
gated without exception eveiy nation that lay in his path. All 
the tribes of the Thracians have been brought under his sway, 
and among them even our next neighbours, the G-etse.'’" 

119. The assembled princes of the nations, after hearing 
all that the Scythians had to say, deliberated. At the end 
opinion was divided — the kings of the G-eloni, Budini, and Sau- 
romatae were of accord, and pledged themselves to give assistance 
to the Scythians ; but the Agathyrsian and Neurian princes, 
together with the sovereigns of the Androphagi, the Melanchlaeni, 
and the Tauri, replied to their request as follows : — “ If you 
had not been the first to^wrong the Persians, and begin the war, 
we should have thought the request you make just ; we should 
then have complied with your wishes, and joined our arms with 
yours. Now, however, the case stands thus — you, independently 
of us, invaded the land of the Persians, and so long as Grod gave 
you the power, lorded it over them : raised up now by the same 
Grod, they are come to do to you the like. We, on our part, 
did no wrong to these men in the former war, and will not be 
the first to commit wrong now. If they invade our land, and 
begin aggressions upon us, we will not suffer them ; but, till 
we see this come to pass, we will remain at home. For we 
believe that the Persians are not come to attack us, but to 
punish those who are guilty of first inj.uring them.’^ 

“ Alluding to the Scythian invasion of Asia in the time of Cyasares. See Book L 
chs. 103-5, and supra, oh. 1. 
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120. Wlien this reply reached the Scythians, they resolved, 
as the neighbouring nations refused their alliance, that they 
would not openly venture on any pitched battle with the enemy, 
hut would retire before them, driving off their herds, choking up 
all the wells and springs as they retreated, and leaving the 
whole country bare of forage. They divided themselves into 
three bands, one of which, namely that commanded by Scopasis, 
it was agreed should be joined by the Sauromatm, and if the 
Persians advanced in the direction of the Tanais, should retreat 
along the shores of the Pains Meeotis and make for that river ; 
while if the Persians retired, they should at once pursue and 
harass them. The two other divisions, the principal one under 
the command of Idanthyrsus, and the third,® of which Taxacis 
was king, were to unite in one, and; joined by the detachments 
of the G-eloni and Budini, were, like the others, to keep at the 
distance of a day's march from the Persians, falling back as they 
advanced, and doing the same as the others. At first, they were 
to take the direction of the nations which had refused to join 
the alliance, and were to draw the war upon them : that so, if 
they would not of their own free will engage in the contest, 
they might by these means be forced into it.^ Afterwards, it 
was agreed that they should retire into their own land, and, 
should it on deliberation appear to them expedient, join battle 
with the enemy. 

121. When these measures had been determined on, the 
Scythians went out to meet the army of Darius, sending on in 
front as scouts the fleetest of their horsemen. Their wagons, 
wherein their women and their children lived, and all their 
cattle, except such a number as was \^anted for food, which 
they kept with them, were made to precede them in their retreat, 
and departed, with orders to keep marching, without change of 
course, to the north. 

122. The scouts of the Scythians found the Persian host ad- 
vanced three days' march from the Ister, and immediately took 
the lead of them at the distance of a day's march, encamping 
from time to time, and destroying all that grew on the ground. 
The Persians no sooner caught sight of the Scythian horse than 

® These three dmsions, and the three kings, Idanthyrsus, Taxacis and Scopasis, 
recall the ancient triple division of the nation under the mythic Leipoxais, Arpoxais, 
and Colaxais (supra, ch 5). Possibly there were at all times three great tribes 
among the Royal Scythians whose chiefs had a special dignity 

^ It is to be observed, that, according to the narrative of Herodotus, the nations 
who assisted the Scythians had the war drawn upon them as much as those who re- 
fused The Sauromatae, Budim, and Geloni are even the first sufferers. (Infra, 
chs. 122-S.) ^ 
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they pursued upon their track, while the enemy retired before 
them. The pursuit of the Persians was directed towards the 
single division of the Scythian army/ and thus their line of march 
was eastward toward the Tanais. The Scyths crossed the river, 
and the Persians after them, still in pursuit. In this way they 
passed through the country of the Sauromatas, and entered that 
of the Budini. 

123. As long as the march of the Persian army lay through 
the countries of the Scythians and Sauromatse, there was nothing 
which they could damage, the land being waste and barren ; 
but on entering the territories of the Budini, they came upon 
the wooden fortress above mentioned,^ which was deserted by its 
inhabitants and left quite empty of everything. This place they 
burnt to the ground ; and having so done, again pressed forward 
on the track of the retreating Scythians, till, having passed 
through the entire country of the Budini, they reached the 
desert, which has no inhabitants,^ and extends a distance of 
seven days" journey above the Budinian territory. Beyond this 
desert dwell the Thyssagetm, out of whose land four great streams 
flow. These rivers all traverse the country of the Mgeotians, ^ 
and fall into the Pains Mseotis. Their names are the Lycus, 
the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syrgis.® 

124. When Darius reached the desert, he paused from his 
pursuit, and halted his army upon* the Oarus.® Here he built 
eight large forts, at an equal distance from one another, sixty 
furlongs apart or thereabouts, the ruins of which were still re- 
maining in my day."^ During the time that he was so occupied, 
the Scythians whom he had been following, made a circuit by 
the higher regions, and re-entered Scythia. On their complete 
disappearance, Darius, seeing nothing more of them, left his forts 

® The division of Scopasis (supra, ch. 120) 

® That IS, the town Gelonus. Vide supra, ch. 108. 

Mentioned above, ch 22. 

® This appears to be the stream called the Hyrgis in ch. 5^7. It is there said to run 
into the Tanais. Ptolemy however makes the Hyrgis, as well as the Lycus, run mto 
the Palus MaBOtis, between Crenmi and the mouth of the Tanais. 

® The Oarus is generaUy supposed to represent the Wolga (Ritter, Erdkunde, 
ii. p. '765 ; Rennell, p. 90 ; Mannert, iv p. '79), but the geography of this region, as 
described by Herodotus, is so utterly unlike the present conformation of the country, 
that no positive identifications are possible 

The conjecture is probable that these supposed “forts” were ruined barrows 
— perhaps of larger size and better material than common. Herodotus would hear 
of them from the Greek traders. His words do not necessarily imply that he had 
himself seen them , while that he should have penetrated so far mto the interior is 
in the highest degree improbable. Of course we may believe m the existence of 
the ruins without accepting the tradition connecting them with Darius's invasion. 
It is, as Dahlmann observes (Life, p. 120, E. T.), extremely unlikely that any forts* 
were built in Scythia by Darius. 
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half finished, and returned towards the west. He imagined 
that the Scythians whom he had seen were the entire nation, 
and that they had fled in that direction. 

125. He now quickened his march, and entering Scythia, 
fell in with the two combined divisions of the Scythian army,® 
and instantly gave them chase. They kept to their plan of 
retreating before him at the distance of a day's march ; and, he 
still following them hotly, they led him, as had been previously 
settled, into the territories of the nations that had refused to 
become their allies, and first of all into the country of the Me- 
lanchleeni. Great disturbance was caused among this people by 
the invasion of the Scyths first, and then of the Persians. So, 
having harassed them after this sort, the Scythians led the way 
into the land of the Androphagi, with the same result as before ; 
and thence passed onwards into Neuris, where their coming like- 
wise spread dismay among the inhabitants. Still retreating they 
approached the Agathyrsi ; but this people, which had witnessed 
the flight and terror of their neighbours, did not wait for the 
Scyths to invade them, but sent a herald to forbid them to 
cross their borders, and to forewarn them, that, if they made the 
attempt, it would be resisted by force of arms. The Agathyrsi 
then proceeded to the frontier, to defend their country against 
the invaders. As for the other nations, the Melanchlaeni, the 
Androphagi, and the ISTeuri, instead of defending themselves, 
when the Scyths and Persians overran their lands, they forgot 
their threats, and fled away in confusion to the deserts lying 
towards the north. The Scythians, when the Agathyrsi forbade 
them to enter their country, refrained and led the Persians 
back from the Neurian district into their own land. 

126. This had gone on so long, and seemed so interminable, 
that Darius at last sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 
king, with the following message : — Thou strange man, why 
dost thou keep on flying before me, when there are two things 
thou mightest do so easily ? If thou deemest thyself able to 
resist my arms, cease thy wanderings and come, let us engage 
in battle. Or if thou art conscious that my strength is greater 
than thine — even so thou shouldest cease to run away — thou 
hast but to bring thy lord earth and water, and to come at once 
to a conference." 


The divisions of Idanthyrsus and Taxacis (supra, ch. 120). 

® The Agathyrsi, having the Carpathians for their frontier, would be better able 
to defend themselves than the nations which lay further to the east. As “ luxurious 
and “fond of wearing gold” (supra, ch. 104), the Agathyrsi would also have more 
to lose than their neighbours. 
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127. To this message Idanthyrsus, the Scythian Hng, re- 
plied : — This is my way, Persian. I never fear men or fly 
from them. I have not done so in times past, nor do I now 
fly from thee. There is nothing new or strange in what I do ; 
I only follow my common mode of life in peaceful years. Now 
I will tell thee why I do not at once join battle with thee. W e 
Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated lands, which might 
induce us, through fear of their being taken or ravaged, to be 
in any hurry to fight with you. If, however, you must needs 
come to blows with us speedily, look you now, there are our 
fathers' tombs^ — seek them out, and attempt to meddle with 
them — then ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you. 
Till ye do this, be sure we shall not join battle, unless it pleases 
us. This is my answer to the challenge to fight. As for lords, 
I acknowledge only Jove my ancestor, ^ and Vesta, the Scythian 
queen. ^ Earth and water, the tribute thou askedst, I do not 
send, but thou shalt soon receive more suitable gifts. Last of 
all, in return for thy calling thyself my lord, I sny to thee, ^ Gro 
weep.' " (This is what men mean by the Scythian mode of 
speech.)^ So the herald departed, bearing this message to 
Darius. 

128. When the Scythian kings heard the name of slavery 
they were filled with rage, and despatched the division under 
Scopasis to which the Sauromatm were joined, with orders that 
they should seek a conference with the lonians, who had been 
left at the Ister to guard the bridge. Meanwhile the Scythians 
who remained behind resolved no longer to lead the Persians 
hither and thither about their country, but to fall upon them 
whenever they should be at their meals. So they waited till 
such times, and then did as they had determined. In these 
combats the Scythian horse always put to flight the horse of the 
enemy ; these last, however, when routed, fell back upon their 
foot, who never faded to afford them support ; while the Scyth- 
ians, on their side, as soon as they had driven the horse in, 

^ The tombs of the hing\ which were at the place called Gerrhus (supra, chs. 
56 and 71) seem to be meant. These were probably defended by a wattled enclo- 
sure {y4^hov) behind which the Scythians would have fought. Common barrows 
covered, no doubt, as they still cover, the whole country. 

® Supra, ch. 5. 

^ We may gather from this, that while the Scythians acknowledged a number of 
deities (vide supra, ch 59), they paid special honours to Jove and Vesta, the king 
and queen of Heaven. 

^ Diogenes Laertius (vit Anachars. i. p. 26) makes Anacharsis the origin of this 
Greek proverb, and seems to apply it to all free and bold speaking. (“ Xlapeo-xe 5e,” 
he says, “ b ^Avaxo-pcis Koi k^opjx^v wapoi/xlay, 6m t6 Trap^ri(ria(rriKhT elwi, 'H a7r6 
^Tja-is ) The remark of Herodotus must therefore be understood of the whole 
reply of Idanthyrsus, not only of the last words. 
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retired again, for fear of tlie foot. By night too the Scythians 
made many similar attacks. 

129. There was one very strange thing which greatly advan- 
taged the Persians^ and was of equal disservice to the Scyths, 
in these assaults on the Persian camp. This was the braying 
of the asses and the appearance of the mules. For, as I observed 
before, the land of the Scythians produces neither ass nor mule, 
and contains no single specimen of either animal, by reason of 
the cold.^ So, when the asses brayed, they frightened the Scyth- 
ian cavalry ; and often, in the middle of a charge, the horses, 
hearing the noise made by the asses, would take fright and 
wheel round, pricking up their ears, and showing astonishment. 
This was owing to their having never heard the noise, or seen the 
form, of the animal before : and it was not without some little 
influence on the progress of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they perceived signs that , the 
Persians were becoming alarmed, took steps to induce them not 
to quit Scythia, in the hope, if they stayed, of inflicting on 
them the greater injury, when their supplies should altogether 
fail. To effect this, they would leave some of their cattle ex- 
posed with the herdsmen, while they themselves moved away 
to a distance : the Persians would make a foray, and take the 
beasts, whereupon they would be highly elated. 

131. This they did several times, until at last Darius was 
at his wits^ end ; hereon the Scythian princes, understanding 
how matters stood, despatched a herald to the Persian camp 
with presents for the king : these were, a bird, a mouse, a frog, 
and five arrows. The Persians asked the bearer to tell them 
what these gifts might mean, but he made answer that he had 
no orders except to deliver them, and return again with all speed. 
If the Persians were wise, he added, they would find out the 
meaning for themselves. So when they heard this, they held a 
council to consider the matter. 

132. Darius gave it as his opinion, that the Scyths intended 
a surrender of themselves and their country, both land and 
water, into his hands. This he conceived to be the meaning of 
the gifts, because the mouse is an inhabitant of the earth, and 
eats the same food as man, while the frog passes his life in the 

® The same statement is made by Aristotle (Be Generat, An. ii. ad fin ), who 
agrees with Herodotus as to the cause. M. de Bufibn remarks that the ass is 
originally an inhabitant of warm countries, and has only been recently introduced 
mto colder ones, where he always degenerates. (Histoire des Quadriipedes, vol. i. 
p. 160.) The notion of the Hyperboreans sacrificing asses (Find. Pyth. x. 51) 
was connected with the belief that they inhabited a warm country (supra, ch 83, 
note ®). 
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water ; the "bird bears a great resemblance to the borse^ and the 
arrows might signify the surrender of all their power. To the 
explanation of Darius, Q-obryas, one of the seven conspirators 
against the Magus, opposed another which was as follows : — 
‘‘ Unless, Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up into the 
sky, or become mice and burrow under the ground, or make 
yourselves frogs, and take refuge in the fens, ye will never make 
escape from this land, but die pierced by our arrows.'" Such were 
the meanings which the Persians assigned to the gifts.® 

133. The single division of the Scyths, which in the early 
part of the war had been appointed to keep guard about the Palus 
Maeotis,^ and had now been sent to get speech of the lonians 
stationed at the Ister, addressed them, on reaching the bridge, 
in these words : — Men of Ionia, we bring you freedom, if ye 
wiU only do as we recommend. Darius, we understand, enjoined 
you to keep your guard here at this bridge just sixty days ; then, 
if he did not appear, you were to return home. Now, therefore, 
act so as to be free from blame, alike in his sight, and in ours. 
Tarry here the appointed time,® and at the end go your ways."" 
Having said this, and received a promise from the lonians to 
do as they desired, the Scythians hastened back with all pos- 
sible speed. 

134 After the sending of the gifts to Darius, the part of the 
Scythian army, which had not marched to the Ister, drew out 

® This story was told, with some not very important alterations, by Pherecydes 
ofLeros. (See Clem. Alex. Strom v. pp 6'71-2, where Aepio? should be read for 
Supio'f). It IS uncertain whether he wrote before or after Herodotus (see Muller’s 
Er. Hist. Gr. vol. i. pp. xxxv.-vi ; Mure’s Lit. of Greece, vol iv. p. 183; Dahlmann’s 
Life of Herodotus, ch. vi. § 7, p. 98, E. T ) As however, he may possibly have 
written earher, and Herodotus may have had the passage in question under his eye, 
it seems worth subjoining m an Enghsh dress “Pherecydes relates,” says Clemens, 
“ that Idanthuras the Scythian king, when Darius had crossed the Ister, threatened 
him with war, sending him not a letter, but a symbol, which was a mouse, a frog, a 
bird, an arrow, and a plough. When there was — not unnaturally — much doubt 
concerning the meaning of this message, Orontopagas, the chiliarch, maintained 
that it was a surrender of the empire; for he conjectured the mouse to mean their 
dwellings, the frog their waters, the bird their air, the arrows their arms, and the 
plough their country. But Xiphodres interpreted it differently ; for he explained it 
thus ‘ Unless like birds we fly aloft, or hke mice burrow underground, or like 
frogs betake ourselves to the water, we shall never escape their weapons , for we 
are not masters of their country.’ ” The story in Herodotus is more Scythian^ in 
omitting any mention of dwellings. 

Vide supra, ch 120. ' 

® It is evident that the sixty days ought to have expired long ere this. Scythia 
is a square of 20 days’ journey each way (ch 101). Darius had marched along one 
side, and had skirted two others He had also gone so far out of the direct course 
as to reach the Oarus, and he had tarried there long enough to build eight great 
forts He had begun to descend the fourth side of Scythia, when the Scythians, 
under Scopasis, set off for the Ister, and they had to complete that side of Scythia 
before they could reach the lonians. Altogether the time consumed, according to 
Herodotus’ own showing, ought to have been 90 or 100 days. 
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in battle array torse and foot ® against tbe Persians, and seemed 
about to come to an engagement. But as they stood in battle 
array, it chanced that a hare started up between them and the 
Persians, and set to running ; when immediately all the Scyths 
who saw it, rushed off in pursuit, with great confusion, and loud 
cries and shouts. Darius, hearing the noise, inquired the cause 
of it, and was told that the Scythians were all engaged in hunt- 
ing a hare. On this he turned to those with whom he was wont 
to converse, and said : — These men do indeed despise us 
utterly : and now I see that Gobryas was right about the Scyth- 
ian gifts. As, therefore, his opinion is now mine likewise, it is 
time we form some wise plan, whereby we may secure ourselves 
a safe return to our homes/^ Ah ! sire,'^ Gobryas rejoined, 
I was well nigh sure, ere I came here, that this was an im- 
practicable race — since our coming I am yet more convinced of 
it, especially now that I see them making game of us. My ad- 
vice is, therefore, that, when night falls, we light our fires as 
we are wont to do at other times, and leaving behind us on some 
pretext that portion of our army which is weak and unequal to 
hardship, taking care also to leave our asses tethered, retreat 
from Scythia, before our foes march forward to the Ister and 
destroy the bridge, or the lonians come to any resolution which 
may lead to our ruin.'' 

135. So Gobryas advised ; and when night came, Darius 
followed his counsel, and leaving his sick soldiers, and those 
whose loss would be of least account, with the asses also tethered 
about the camp, marched away. The asses were left that their 
noise might be heard : the men, really because they were sick 
and useless, but under the pretence, that he was about to fall 
upon the Scythians with the flower of his troops, and that they 
meanwhile were to guard his camp for him. Having thus de- 
clared his plans to the men whom he was deserting, and having 
caused the fires to be lighted, Darius set forth, and marched 
hastily towards the Ister. The asses, aware of the departure 
of the host, brayed louder than ever ; and the Scythians, 
hearing the sound, entertained no doubt of the Persians being 
stiU in the same place. 

136. When day dawned, the men who had been left behind, 
perceiving that they were betrayed by Darius, stretched out 

® We now hear for the first time of the Scythians having infantry. It is scarcely 
possible that they really possessed any such force. The nomade nations of these 
countries have always lived on horseback, and are utterly helpless on foot. (Com- 
pare Hommaire de Hell, Travels, p 243, E T , and Herodotus’s own words, supra, 
ch. 46, and infra, ch. 136 ) If they had had a force of foot-soldiers, Darius might 
have compelled them to a general engagement. 
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their hands towards the Scythians, and spoke as befitted their 
sitna tion. The enemy no sooner heard, than they quickly joined 
all their troops in one, and both portions of the Scythian army, 
—alike that which consisted of a single division, and that made 
np of two,^ accompanied by all their allies, the Sauromatm, the 
Budini, and the Geloni, set off in pursuit, and made straight 
for the Ister. As, however, the Persian army was chiefly foot, 
and had no knowledge of the routes, which are not cut out in 
Scythia while the Scyths were all horsemen and well acquainted 
with the shortest way ; it so happened that the two armies 
missed one another, and the Scythians, getting far ahead of their 
adversaries, came first to the bridge. Finding that the Per- 
sians were not yet arrived, they addressed the lonians, who 
were aboard thejr ships, in these words : — Men of Ionia, the 
number of your days is out, and ye do wrong to remain. Fear 
doubtless has kept you here hitherto : now, however, you may 
safely break the bridge, and hasten back to your homes, rejoicing 
that you are free, and thanking for it the gods and the Scyth- 
ians. Your former lord and master we undertake so to handle, 
that he will never again make war upon any one.'’' 

137. The lonians now held a council. Miltiades the Athe- 
nian, who was king of the Chersonesites upon the Hellespont,® 
and their commander^ at the Ister, recommended the other 
generals to do as the Scythians wished, and restore freedom to 
Ionia.® But Histiseus the Milesian opposed this advice. It 

^ Vide supra, ch 120. 

® Even at the present day Southern Russia possesses but few made roads. The 
turf of the steppes is smooth and firm, and is traversed, at discretion, by the carts 
of the peasantry. (See Clarke’s Russia, pp. ISC-'Z, 212-3, &c. De Hell, Travels, 
p 19, E T ) 

^ Concerning the mode in which this sovereignty came into the family of Mil- 
tiades, vide infra, Book vi. chs. 34-36. The dominion of Miltiades was over the 
whole of the peninsula, as far as the wall which stretched across from Pactya to 
Cardia. 

“The Chersonesites upon the Hellespont are here distinguished from the in- 
habitants of the Heracleotic Chersonesus, which occupied the peninsula between the 
port of Balaclava and the great harbour of Sebastopol. 

See below, vn. 33 

Mr Blakesley (note 365 on ch. 141) supposes Herodotus to mean that Miltiades 
commanded the whole fleet, and endeavours to explain m what sense , but Herodotus 
certainly does not say that Miltiades commanded any besides his owm subjects. 

^ Dr. Thirlwall has called in question the truth of this story (Hist of Greece, 
vol. 11 . Append, ii. p. 486), which he considers to have been fabricated by Miltiades 
on his return to Attica, b. c. 493. Mr. Grote (History, vol. iv. p. 868, note) main- 
tains the credit of the great Athenian. The difficulty in connexion with the story 
is, to understand how Miltiades could have remained undisturbed in his sovereignty 
(as he appears to have done, Herod, vi 40) during the campaigns of Megabazus and 
Otanes (Herod, v. 1-2, and 26), if he had taken the part against Danus which is 
ascribed to him. Mr. Grote cuts the Gordian knot, by assuming that he did not 
remain, but fled to Attica at once, as Cornehus Hepos asserts. (Milt. § 3.) The 
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is throtigh. Darius,” lie said, “ that ve enjoy our thrones in our 
seTeral states. If his power he overturned, I cannot continue 
lord of Miletus, nor ye of your cities. For there is not one of 
them which will not prefer democracy to kingly rule.” Then 
the other captains, who, till Histiseus spoke, were about to vote 
with Miltiades, changed their minds, and declared in favour of 
the last speaker. 

138. The following were the voters on this occasion, all men 
who stood high in the esteem of the Persian king : the tyrants 
of the Hellespont,— Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclus of Lampsacus, 
Herophantus of Parium, MetrodSrus of Proconn^sus, Aristagoras 
of Cyzicus, and Ariston of Byzantium the Ionian princes — 

flight which Herodotus ascribes to fear of the Scythians (vi. 40), Mr. Grote considers 
to have been caused in reality bv fear of the Persians. ** 

The objections to this are, first, that it “ contradicts Herodotus in a matter of 
fact very conspicuous ” — the enemy before whom Miltiades fled ; and secondly, that 
it is incompatible with the chronology. Mr Grote says that “ the chronological 
data in Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly obscure and perplexed,” and therefore he 
sets them aside altogether. But one thing is sufficiently clear from them, viz that 
the Scythian invasion of the Chersonese and flight of Miltiades happened only three 
years before his final return to Attica , that is, nearly twenty years after the Scjthian 
expedition. Surely Herodotus cannot have confounded a flight from the Persians 
in B c 514 or 513, with one from the Scythians in b. c. 495, the undoubted year of 
the Scythian inroad. (See note ad Joe.) 

Mr. Grote, however, shows good reasons for rejecting Dr Thirlwall’s hypothesis. 
There would have been too many witnesses to the true facts of the case for a fab- 
rication to have had any chance of success And Herodotus’s inquiries would have 
been made chiefly on the Asiatic side, among those whose fathers had been present 
at the bridge, and who had no interest in exaggerating the patriotism of Miltiades. 
We must therefore accept the fact of Miltiades having advocated the breaking up 
of the bridge 

How then may the fact that, notwithstanding this advocacy, he escaped the 
Persian vengeance during the campaigns of Megabazus and Otanes, be accounted 
for? I conjecture, J)ecaiise it was then unJcnown. The matter would be debated by 
the Greek princes in secret conclave. It would be a point of honour on the part of 
all present not to divulge what had been proposed at the meeting, especially when 
to do so would be to bring ruin on one of their own body. Darius would know that 
the lonians had been nrged by the Scythians to break the bridge, and that Histiseus 
had been very active in persuading his colleagues not to listen to them But he 
need not have known that any of the despots had actually proposed complying with 
the entreaties of the Scyths His special gratitude to Histiseus may also in part 
have been owing to the fact, of which there are indications (chs 139 and 141), that 
Histiseus held a higher rank than his brother despots, and had the special charge of 
the bridge. 

When the Ionian revolt broke out, and Miltiades joined in it, as is evident by his 
attack on Lemnos, a Persian dependency (Herod, v. 2'7), there would he no longer 
any need of concealment. Miltiades would boast of what he had formerly done, and 
it would become known generally. 

That the Scythians, twenty years afterwards, did not spare the Chersonese on 
this account, does not seem to me at all strange. Their incursions were not wars 
undertaken from motives of policy, but plundering inroads. Further, they might 
not know that Miltiades had been on their side ; and if they did, the gratitude of a 
barbarous people does not often last twenty years. 

® Except Byzantium, all these places are on the Asiatic side. Byzantium had 
no doubt been compelled to submit at the time of the passage of the Bosphorus. 
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Strattis of OMos, .®aces of Samos/ Laodamas of Phocaoa^ and 
Histi^us of Miletus^ the man who had opposed Miltiades. Only 
one jiEolian of note was present, to wit, Aristagoras ® of Cym6.® 

139. Having resolved to follow the advice of HistiaBus, the 
Greek leaders further determined to speak and act as follows. 
In order to appear to the Scythians to he doing something, when 
in fact they were doing nothing of consequence, and likewise to 
prevent them from forcing a passage across the Ister by the 
bridge, they resolved to break up the part of the bridge which 
abutted on Scythia, to the distance of a bowshot from the river 
bank ; and to assure the Scythians, while the demolition was 
proceeding, that there was nothing which they would not do to 
pleasure them. Such were the additions made to the resolution 
of Histiaeus ; and then Histiseus himself stood forth and made 
answer to the Scyths in the name of all the Greeks : — Good is 
the advice which ye have brought us, Scythians, and well have 
ye done to come here with such speed. Your efforts have now 
put us into the right path, and our efforts shall not be wanting 
to advance your cause. Your own eyes see that we are engaged 
in breaking the bridge, and, believe us, we will work zealously 
to procure our own freedom. Meantime, while we labour here 
at our task, be it your business to seek them out, and, when 
found, for our sakes, as well as your own, to visit them with the 
vengeance which they so well deserve.'^ 

140. Again the Scyths put faith in the promises of the 
Ionian chiefs, and retraced their steps, hoping to fall in with the 
Persians. They missed, however, the enemy^s whole line of 
march ; their own former acts being to blame for it. Had they 
not ravaged all the pasturages of that region, and filled in all 

Why Miltiades, whose kingdom lay so much out of Darius’s route, had submitted, 
is not so apparent 

’ S>loson, It appears, did not long enjoy the throne, which he had recovered 
by Persian aid (iii 149). He had now been succeeded by his son, ^Eaces (vide 
infra, vi. IS) 

^ Of whom we hear again, infra, T 3'7-38. 

® This list is remarkable, both for what it omits, and for what it contains The 
absence of the Lesbians, who a few years later furnished ^70 ships to the combined 
fleet at Lade, is the most unaccountable omission of all. Teos also on that occasion 
supplied 17 ships. Friend 12, and Erythr© 8 , while Phocsea could give but three. 
Yet here the Phocasan leader appears as possessing a vote, while Lesbos, Teos, 
Friend, and Erythrag, are unmentioned. One cannot but suspect that the list of 
Herodotus is imperfect, and that more contingents were present than he names. It 
may be conjectured that the list came from a Hellespontine source (from the family 
of Miltiades, most probably) , and thus, while the catalogue of the Hellespontine 
cities is tolerably complete, there being no important omission but that of Chalcedon, 
only those Ionian and iEolian leaders who were of particular repute obtained any 
mention. Phocsea, though so weak m ships, might still possess a leader of eminence, 
as was found to be the case in the Ionian struggle, when the entire command was 
placed m the hands of Dionysius (vi. 11). 
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the wells, they would have easily found the Persians whenever 
they chose. But, as it turned out, the measures which seemed 
to them so wisely planned were exactly what caused their failure. 
They took a route where water was to be found and fodder 
could be got for their horses, and on this track sought their ad- 
versaries, expecting that they too would retreat through regions 
where these things were to be obtained. The Persians, however, 
kept strictly to the line of their former march, never for a mo- 
ment departing from it ; and even so gained the bridge with 
difficulty. It was night when they arrived, and their terror, 
when they found the bridge broken up, was great ; for they 
thought that perhaps the lonians had deserted them. 

141. Now there was in the army of Darius a certain man, 
an Egyptian, who had a louder voice than any other man in the 
world. This person was bid by Darius to stand at the watePs 
edge, and call Histi^us the Milesian. The fellow did as he was 
bid ; and Histimus, hearing him at the very first summons, 
brought the fleet to assist in conveying the army across, and 
once more made good the bridge. 

142. By these means the Persians escaped from Scythia, 
while the Scyths sought for them in vain, again missing their 
track. ^ And hence the Scythians are accustomed to say of the 

^ This seems to be the proper place for reviewing the entire history of this ex- 
pedition, which almost all moderns agree in thinking absolutely incredible (Niebuhr, 
Vortiage uber alte Gcschichte, i pp 189-191, Grote, iv pp. 854-361 , Thirlwall, 
ch. XIV p 223, 8 VO ed. , Dahlmann’s Life, p. 120, E T ) 

That Daiius led an expedition into Scythia, across the Canal of Constantinople 
and the Danube, may be regarded as historically certain , it is a point m which 
Ctesias himself did not venture to contradict Herodotus. (Excerpt, ap Photium, 
§ 17.) The passage of the Straits, and of the river, by bridges made by Greeks of 
Gieek ships, and the presence of Miltiades, on both occasions, must be taken to be 
facts as assured as the battle of Marathon itself. 

Again, the general result of the expedition — ^negative rather than positive — that 
Darius penetrated to some distance into Scythia, and returned without obtaining 
any remarkable success, or experiencing any very overwhelming loss, may be re- 
garded as ascertained Ctesias agrees sufficiently, though he represents the matter 
less favourably to the Persians than Herodotus ; but the proof is to be found m the 
course of events — the safe return of the king — ^his ability to detach 80,000 men 
under Megabazus (ch 143) — and the permanent hold which he obtained on Europe 
by his attack. The incredulity of the moderns attaches to the circumstances of the 
campaign in Scythia — to the line of route and length of march — as well as to the 
period of time (above two months) during which the army is supposed to have re- 
mained in the enemy’s country. It is regarded as impossible, first, that Darius 
should have been able to effect the passage of such great rivers as the Dniestr, the 
Dniepr and the Don, without his fleet and in the summer (Grote, p 355 Niebuhr, 
p 191), and secondly, that the army should have been able to exist for so long a 
time, and to traverse so vast a territory, when the country was itself so barren, and 
had moreover been purposely exhausted before his coming. (Grote, ib ; Niebuhr, 
p 190; Thirlwall, p. 225 ) But these difficulties are not so formidable as they ap- 
pear ; and if they were greater, it would perhaps be better to accept the narrative 
with them, than to suppose either that Herodotus failed to obtain any knowledge 
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lonians, by way of reproach, that, if they be looked upon as free- 
men, they are the basest and most dastardly of all mankind — 


of the real course of the campaign, or that he purposely gave us a grand graphic 
sketch in lieu of history. This latter seems to be what Mr Grote imagines (p 356, 
and again, p 859), without seeing, apparently, what a fatal blow is thereby dealt to 
the general credibilitv of the historian For my own part I cannot conceive it 
possible either that Herodotus should fail utterly to obtain a general notion of the 
march of the Persians, or that, knowing it, he should set it aside and give us instead 
a grand “ illustrative fiction ” 

If we accept the existence of the town Gelonus, and the semi-Greek character of 
its inhabitants (accepted by Niebuhr, p 193), the burning of that town by Darius 
would be a plain matter of fact, whicli could not but have been known to the Pontic 
Greeks, if it really happened, and which could scarcely have been believed by them 
if it did not. Hut if, with Pennell (Geography, p. 103), and, I believe, Klaproth 
and Reichard, we allow this expedition to have reached thus far, and to have re- 
turned, we may almost as well accept the line of march mentioned by Herodotus as 
assume any other — the length of the way and difficulties of the route being much 
the same m any case, supposing the army to have reached Gelonus. The question 
seems to be, can we conceive the Pontic Greeks, in 50 or 60 years’ time, losing all re- 
collection of the real course of the invasion, or not ^ If we cannot, and they distinctly 
declared that their staple, Gelonus, was burnt by the invader, then we have an as- 
certained point, certainly beyond the Don (ch. 21, and again chs 122-8), and deep 
in the interior of the country, to which the expedition reached, and the difficulties 
as to how the army obtained supplies, and how the great rivers were crossed, 
must admit of explanation, whether the true explanation has as yet been hit upon, 
or no 

Even the tradition that the curious old walls, which were to be seen between the 
"Wolga and the Don {rSiv es ejue ra ipei-ma a-wa ch 124), owed their origin to 
Darius, although probably untrue as a matter of fact (see note on the place), yet 
would scarcely have arisen so soon after the event, if his expedition had never ap- 
proached the region m which they lay 

With respect to the difficulties which have induced so many historical critics to 
reject the narrative of Herodotus, it may be observed, first, that the Persians were 
probably very skilful in the passage of rivers, from the frequent occasion which they 
had to cross the Tigris, Euphrates, Upper and Lower Zab, Diyalah, Kerkhah, &:c., 
all of them unfordable streams (yrjvirl irepTjrot, according to our author), and lying in 
the country about which their armies had been m the habit of marching for cen- 
turies. Secondly, that the mode in which these rivers were crossed was, then as 
now, by means of inflated skins, as we see even in the Nimrud sculptures (Layard, 
plates 15, 16, 88) These were either kept m the hand, or attached to rafts (see 
note ® on Book i. ch. 194) Every army would take the field well supplied with 
skins, partly for this purpose, partly to hold their water. At the passage of a river 
all the water-skins might be used as air-skms, for they could be filled again when 
the crossing was effected. Thirdly, that it is not at all certain that the Scythians 
did not possess boats upon their rivers, wffiich an invading army might seize , but 
if they did not, yet the banks of their rivers are, especially towards the lower part 
of their course, rich in wood (vide supra, note ® on ch 18), so that ample materials 
would exist for the rafts, on which the baggage of the army would have to cross, 
the men and beasts for the most part swimming, the former by the help of skins. 
Fourthly, that there is no reason to think that the Scythians disputed the passage 
of the streams, as Mr. Grote supposes would have been the case (p 355), since their 
object was to avoid an engagement, which any attempt to hmder the advance of 
the Persians would infallibly have brought on. 

Further, as to supplies, the familiarity of the Orientals with the passage of 
deserts by caravans of an enormous size, who must take with them nourishment 
for many months, accustoms them to the movement of vast masses of men, so 
equipped as to be independent of those resources, which, with us, an enemy’s 
country is expected to furnish. The tactics of the Scythians would have beeix ex- 
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but if tliey be considered as under servitude, they are the faith- 
fullest of slaves, and the most fondly attached to their lords. 

143. Darius, having passed through Thrace, reached Sestos 
in the Cherspnese, whence he crossed by the help of his fleet into 
Asia, leaving a Persian, named Megabazus,^ commander on the 
European side. This was the man on whom Darius once con- 
ferred special honour by a compliment which he paid him before 
all the Persians. He was about to eat some pomegranates, and 
had opened the first, when his brother Artabanus asked him 
what he would like to have in as great plenty as the seeds of 
the pomegranate Darius answered — Had I as many men 
like Megabazus as there are seeds here, it would please me 
better than to be lord of Greece.'' Such was the compliment 
wherewith Darius honoured the general to whom at this time 
he gave the command of the troops left in Europe, amounting 
in aU to some eighty thousand men.^ 

pected (see cbs 83 and 134), and preparations made accordingly. Those “who are 
versed iii Asiatic history, who know what large armies have traversed the barren and 
desolate countries of Turkestan and Tartary, who have followed step by step the 
campaigns of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, sometimes in these very regions (Gibbon, 
ch Ixv § 2, p 338), will see nothing strange m a two or three months’ campaign, 
earned on by an army of some hundreds of thousands deriving but little subsistence 
from the country which they were traversing “ Timour,” we are told by the great 
historian, “invaded Kizpak or the Western Tartary, with such mighty powers that 
thirteen miles were measured from his right to his left wing In a march of five 
months they rarely beheld the footsteps of man; and their daily subsistence was often 
trusted to the fortune of the chace ” (Gibbon, 1. s c ) This march began at the 
Caspian, and extended to the neighbourhood of Moscow^ 

With respect to the time said to have been occupied by the expedition, which is 
especially objected to by Dahlmann, as too shoit, it must he observed, first, that the 
whole time is nowhere fixed. The sixtij days are said not to have expired when the 
first application is made to the lonians, but at that time Darius is in the north-ivest 
of Scythia, near the territory of the Agathyrsi (chs 125, 133) ; that is, he has ac- 
complished about three-fourths of his route. Secondly, if even thus sufficient time does 
not seem to be allowed, may not the fact be that the first application to the lonians 
to break the bridge was in reality made somewhat earlier’ Thirdly, it is to be 
borne in mind that we have no means of fixing exactly how far Darius went either 
east or north. It is not at all certain that the Oarus is the Wolga, much less that 
the forts were near Saratow. Herodotus says indeed distinctly that he crossed the 
Don (Tanais), and that he reached Gelonus, which seems to have been near Woronetz 
— also that he skirted Scythia to the north, and re-entered it on the north-west 
frontier, passing through the countries of the Melanchlmni, Androphagi, and Neiiii. 
But the position of these nations is only fixed conjecturally. Scythia may not have 
extended so far inland as Herodotus was told, perhaps not further than the 52nd 
parallel. 

Or Megahyzus, according to one MS , a reading confirmed by Eustathius (ad 
II. ii. p 182, 21), and to a certain extent by Plutarch, who tells the story of 
Megabyzus’s son, Zopyrus (Apophthegm, vol ii. p. 173, A ) But it is not likely 
that Herodotus intends the conspirator. He would not speak of him merely as 
&pBpa Tlepanv. 

^ Hence the absurdity of Bennell’s supposition (Geogr. p 114), that the number 
in ch. 87 ought to be 70,000 instead of 700,000. ’Hence too the certainty which we 
have that Darius fared infinitely better than most of those who have made similar 
attempts, as Crassus, Juhan, and Napoleon. 
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144. Tliis same Megabazus got himself an undying remem- 
brance among the Hellespontians, by a certain s^ieech which he 
made. It came to his knowledge, while he was staging at By- 
zantium, that the Chalcedonians made their settlement seven- 
teen years earlier than the Byzantines. ^^Then,^' said he, the 
Chalcedonians must at that time have been labouring under 
blindness— otherwise, when so far more excellent a site was 
open to them, they would never have chosen one so greatly in- 
ferior''^ Megabazus now, having been appointed to take the 
command upon the Hellespont, enifdoyed himself in the reduction 
of all those states which had not of their own accord joined the 
Medes 

145 About this very time another great expedition was un- 
dertaken against Libya, on a pretext which I will relate when I 
have premised certain particulars. The descendants of the Ar- 
gonauts in the thiid generation,® driven out of Lemnos by the 
Pelasgi who carried off the Athenian women from Brannon,^ took 
ship and went to Lacedaemon, wheie, seating themselves on 
Mount Taygetum,® they proceecled to kindle their fires The 
LacecUemonians, seeing this, sent a herald to inquire of them 
“ who they were, and from what region they had come where- 
upon they made answer, that they were Minym,® sons of the 

^ Strabo says (vii p. 404) that as early as the time of the founding of Byzantium, 
this reproach ^\as made against the Chalcedonians Accoiding to him, the Delphian 
oracle advised certain Gicek% who wished to tound a colony, and asked to lia\e a 
site recommended them, “to build their city over against the blind men” — by 
which the Chalcedonians were understood to be meant. Tacitus follow s this tale 
(Anrial xii Op, wuth wdiich Herodotus is evidently unacMiu.iinted 

The gicat advantages of the position occupied by B} zantiimi arc elaborately set 
forth b\ Poljbius (iv US) Gibbon’s desciiption (Decline and Fall, cli xvii. pp i)- 
10) IS excellent Considering liow’ imiinpoitant a place Bvzantium was when Her- 
odotus wiote, and how great a city it has become, it is inteiestmg to see that its 
capabilities had tealhj been obseived as eaily, af least, as the time of oui autlioi. 

Chalcedon wxas founded by the Megareans (Thueyd iv 75) about the }ear b c. 
674. (Clinton’s F H vol i p ISO) Bv zantium, iouuded seventeen years later, 
B.c 657, was likewise a Megaiean colony (Sc\mn. Oh 717 Steph Bvz ad voc ) 
^ Vide infia, ch. 167 Heiodotus looks upon the expedition of Aryandes as 
undertaken in reality against all the independent African nations 

® The myth lan, that in Lemnos at the time of the Argonautic expedition there 
were no males, the w'omeii having revenged their ill-tieatraent upon the men by 
murdering them all. The Argonauts touched at the island, and were received with 
great favour. They stayed some months, and the subsequent population of the isl- 
and was the fruit of this visit Hypsipylc, the queen, had twin sons by Jason 
(Apoilod 1.9,17, Apollon Rhod i 609-915; Herodor Ei. 44 ) Sophocles wrote 
a tragedy (the A'n/j.utai), w^hich is lost, upon this piece of ancient story. 

'' Vide infra, vi 138 

® Taygetum or Taygetus (Pliny) is the high mountain-range west of the valley 
of the Euiotas, the modern Pentadactylon 

® The Argonauts generally were called Mmyse (Pmd. Pyth iv 69). This was 
said by some to be on account of Jason’s descent from Mmyas (Apollon. Rhod i. 
229-233) , but there is reason to believe that the Mmyse were m early times a very 
Vol. m.—Y 
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heroes by whom the ship Argo was manned ; for these persons 
had stayed awhile in Lemnos, and had there become their pro- 
genitors.'’"' On hearing this account of their descent, the Lace- 
desmonians sent to them a second time, and asked, what was 
their object in coming to Lacedaemon, and there kindling their 
fires They answered, that, driven from their own land by 
the Pelasgi, they had come, as was most reasonable, to their 
fathers and their wish was to dwell with them in their country, 
partake their piivileges, and obtain allotments of land.^ It 
seemed good to the Lacedaemonians to leceive the Minyae among 
them on their own terms ; to assign them lands, and enrol them 
in their tribes.^ What chiefly moved them to this was the con- 
sideration that the sons of Tyndarus ^ had sailed on board the 
Argo. The Minyse, on their part, forthwith married Spartan 
wives, and gave the wives, whom they had married in Lemnos, 
to Spartan husbands. 

146. However, before much time had elapsed, the Minyas 
began to wax wanton, demanded to share the throne, and com- 
mitted other impieties ; whereupon the Lacedmmonians passed 
on them sentence of death, and, seizing them, cast them into 
prison. Now the Lacedmmonians never put criminals to death 
in the daytime, but always at night. When the Minyae, accord- 
ingly, were about to suffer, their wives, who were not only citi- 
zens, but daughters of the chief men among the Spartans, 


powerful race in Greece, having settlements in Thessaly (Plin H N iv. 8), and 
Magnesia (Strab. ix. p 601 ; Scliol. ad Ap Rhod i 763), as well as about Oichorn- 
enus Strabo (1. s. c ) says that, according to some writeis, lolcus was a colony 
from Orchomenus. 

^ According to some, Hercules himself was one of the Argonauts (Apoliod. i. 9, 
§ 19), and accompanied the expedition beyond Lemnos. But the reference here is 
evidently to Castor and Pollux, the two great heroes of Sparta, who are always 
enumerated among the companions of Jason (Apoll Rhod. i. 146-7 ; Pind Pyth. iv. 
800 ; Apoliod i 9 16 ) 

^ It may be reasonably conjectured that these fugitives were in reality Mmyans 
of Orchomentis driven out a little earlier by the iiruption of the Boeotians from 
Arne (Thucyd i. 12), and that they invented this story, in order to claim kindred 
with the Spartans. Or perhaps, as 0. 0 Muller supposes, it was invented for them 
in after-times. The expelled Mmyans went chiefly to Asia Minor. (Supia, i 146) 

“ C. 0. Muller (Orchom. p 318) thinks it incredible that the Mmyans should 
really have been received into full citizenship , and supposes that they were ad- 
mitted among the Perioeci It is certain that m later times the Spartans were ex- 
cessively chary of bestowing their citizenship (Arist. Pol ii 6, § 12) Herodotus 
himself says, m another place (ix. 33-4), that they never imparted it but to- two 
men. However we cannot argue from their practice at a later period what they 
might have done in early times, especially so soon after their first settlement, and 
when they may have been glad to receive an increase of strength from any quarter. 
It is quite possible therefore that the Mmyans may have been received into actual 
citizenship. (Compare the reception of the Sabine refugees into the Roman people, 
Liv. ii 16.) This is certainly what Herodotus intends. 

^ Castor and Pollux. Vide supra, ch 145, note \ 
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entreated to be allowed to enter the prison^ and have some talk 
with their lords ; and the Spartans, not expecting any fraud 
from such a quarter, granted their request. The women entered 
the prison, gave their own clothes to their husbands, and received 
theirs in exchange ; after which the Minyae, dressed in their 
wives^ garments, and thus passing for women^ went forth. 
Having effected their escape in this manner, they seated them- 
selves once more upon Taygetum.® 

147. It happened that at this very time Theras, son of Au- 
tesion (whose father Tisamenus was the son of Thersander, and 
grandson of Polynices), was about to lead out a colony from 
Lacedaemon. This Theras, by birth a Cadmeian, was uncle on 
the mothers side to the two sons of Aristodemus,° Procles and 
Eurysthenes, and, during their infancy, administered in their 
right the royal power. When his nephews, however, on attaining 
to man's estate, took the government, Theras, who could not 
bear to be under the authority of others after he had wielded 
authority so long himself, resolved to leave Sparta, and cross 
the sea to join his kindred. Theie were in the island’^ now called 


® Plutarch (de Virt Mulier tom li p. 247) tells this story with remarkable 
variations from the Herodotean narrative. According to him, the fugitives were not 
the Minyse driven out by the Pelasgi, but the Pelasgi driven out m thoir turn by 
the Athenians. They were not received into citizenship, but rebelled on account of 
being refused civil rights They did not finally settle in Thera and Elis, but in 
Melos and Crete W^e may learn fiom this the extreme uncertainty of the ancient 
stones, even when their character is least mythic. Polyfenus gave both narratives. 
(Strat VII ch. 49, viii ch 61 ) 

° Vide infra, vi 62. The authors of this genealogy, which may be thus ex- 
hibited — 

Polynices 
The 1 Sander 
Tisamenus 
Aiitesion 

Theras Ai geia 

Eurysthenes Procles 

intended probably to represent the history thus. Aristodemus, son of Aristoraachus, 
married Argeia, daughter of Autesion, great-grandson of Polynices, and king of 
ThebeSj while the Cadmeians were still unconquered. On the invasion of the Boeo- 
tians, Theras, her brother, who had succeeded his father Autesion, was driven out 
and took refuge with Aristodemus, his brother-in-law, at Sparta. Aristodemus 
dying while his sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, were under age, Theras, their uncle, 
naturally became their guardian. 

There is the island, or group of islands, now known by the name of Santorm^ 
lying to the south of the other Cyclades. Pliny (H N ii. 87) says that it first appeared 
in the fourth year of the 135th Olympiad (b. c. 237) This must evidently be a 
mistake It is conjectured that a great volcanic change took place at this date, by 
which the original Thera was broken up into the three islands of Thera, Therasia, 
and Aspromsi. (See Capt. Graves’s article in the Journal of the Geograph. Society, 


Hercules 
Hyllus 
Cleodieus 
Aiistoinacbus 
m Aristodemus 
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Thera, but at that time Callist6,^ certain descendants of Mem- 
bliarus, the son of Poeciles, a Phoenician. (For Cadmus, the 



Tol XX Art 1 ) Capt. Graves supposes that the name Callist6, “ the most beauti- 
ful,” properly apphed to it “ hefon the eruption ” which left it almost in its present 
state (p 1) His own description, however, of its actual condition goes far to jus- 
tify the epithet “From its westein shores or clifls,” he savs, “and where the 
mountains do not come m the way, the island has a rapid descent to tlic east, north, 
and south coasts, and is entirely cultivated with the vine In fact it is one uninter- 
rupted smiling vineyard^ which m the summer months presents a most pleasing aspect 
. The villages with their white-washed buildings spring up, as it were, out of 
the mass of vines ” (p 8). 

“ Compare the famous line of the Cyrenaean poet Callimachus, twice quoted by 
Strabo (viii. p. 504, and xvii. 118,) — 

“ KaWierr-r} rh 7rdpoi3'6, 8’ {Jerrepor ©fjp??.” 
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son of Agenor, when he was sailing in search of Europe^ made a 
landing on this island ; and, either because the country pleased 
him, or because he had a purpose in so doing,® left there a num- 
ber of Phcenicians, and with them his own kinsman Membliarus. 
Calliste had been inhabited by this race for eight generations of 
men,^ before the arrival of Theras from Lacedosmon.) 

148. Theras now, having with him a certain number of men 
from each of the tribes,^ was setting forth on his expedition 
hitherward. Far from intending to diive out the former inhabit- 
ants, he regarded them as his near kin, and meant to settle 
among them. It happened that just at this time the Miny^e, 
having escaped from their prison, had taken up their station 
upon Mount Taygetum ; and the Lacedaemonians, wishing to 
destroy them, weie considering what was best to be done, when 
Theras begged their lives, undertaking to remove them from the 
territory. His prayer being granted, he took ship, and sailed, 
with three triaconters,® to join the descendants of Membliarus. 
He was not, however, accompanied by all the Minyae, but only 
by some few of them.^ The greater number fled to the land of 


° It is conjectured that the real “ purpose ” was to found a settlement /or ih/elng 
(Dlakesley ad loc ), as the tnuvex^ which furnishes the precious Tyrian purple, is 
plentiful m that part of the Mediterranean This is in itself not improbable, but 
neither the name of Poeciles, the fathei of Membliarus (which, if it refers to any oc- 
cupation at all, must allude to enibroidcrrj\ nor the profes&ion of Corobnis the Cretan^ 
can much help the argument 

^ Larcher (ad loc j observes that as there were ten generations at Thebes from 
Cadmus to Theras, tliere ought to have been the same number at Calli«te from 
Membliarus to the prince vho reigned there at the time when Theras arrived But 
It IS quite conceivable that the seventh descendant from Membliarus might be con- 
temporary vith the math from Cadmus With regaid to the whole question of tlie 
Phosnitian settlers m Greece, \ide supra, Bk. ii ch 49, note ^ 

The three old Doiian tubes, Hilhei, Dy manes, and Pamphyles, must here be 
meant, for the local tubes weie not instituted till a later penod (Hermann’s Pol 
Antiq of Greece, §§ 2(-) and 24 ) Compare the practice at Rome ol each tribe fur- 
nishing 100 men to a colony (Niebuhr, Hist of Rome, ii 85, E T ) 

^ Triaconters were vessels of 30 oars, 15 on each side, in which the rowers 
all sat upon the same level. Compare the account given of penteconters (supra, 
i 152, note 

^ Three triaconters could not have accommodated more than about 350 or SCO 
men. The Mmyai were probably much more numerous. Their colonisation of 
Thera in conjunction with the Lacedaemonians, had been already celebrated by 
Pindar : — 


Aa/teSaigoj/iwv ^vSpciij/ 

rdi' irore KaWi(Tray dirdKTjffau Xp6vcp 
vd(fov. — Pyth. iv. 257, ed. Dissen. 

Apollonius Rhod. (iv 1760-4), and Pausanias (Lacon iii. i. § 7) gave nearly the 
same account. According to the Cyrenaic historians, Theocrestus and Acesander, 
the head of the Mmyan colonists was a certain Sesaiuus (Schol. ad Apollon Rhod. 
iv 1750). 
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tlie Paroreats/ and Oaucons/ wtom they drove out, themselves 
occupying the region in six bodies, hy which were afterwards 
built the towns of Lepreum, Macistus, Phryxas, Pyrgus, Epium, 
and Kudium whereof the greater part were in my day de- 
molished by the Eleans.^ 

149. The island was called Thera after the name of its 
founder. This same Theras had a son, who refused to cross the 
sea with him ; Theras therefore left him behind, a sheep,"’ as 
he said, among wolves."" Prom this speech his son came to 
be called CEolycus, a name which afterwards grew to be the 
only one by which he was known. This (Eolycus was the father 
of -Elgeus, from whom sprang the ^gidas, a great tribe ® in 
Sparta. The men of this tribe lost at one time all their children, 
whereupon they were bidden by an oracle to build a temple to 
the furies of Lams and OEdipus they complied, and the mor- 
tality ceased. The same thing happened in Thera to the de- 
scendants of these men.^ 

150. Thus far the history is delivered without variation both 

® Paroreatee is a geographical, BOt an ethnic appellation. It may be applied to 
any “ dwellers on the mountain-side.” The Lemmans, who are here said to have 
fled to the Paroreatse, are themselves called Paroreatse in the eighth book (ch. 1 8). 
The p'act of land intended seems to have been the mountainous district between 
the Neda and the Alpheus, called by Strabo (vih p. 504) Tnphylia, which is some- 
times reckoned to Elis, but improperly, as is evident from Herod iii 73, and again 
from Thucyd. y. 34, where Lepreum appears as an independent city fSee Muller’s 
Dorians, li p. 465, E T ) 

^ The Caucons {KavKuues) appear to have been among the most ancient in- 
habitants of Greece. They are placed upon a par with the Pelasgi and Leleges 
(vide supra, Bk. i ch 147, note *), from whom they probably did not much difter. 
The district here mentioned was always looked upon as one of their earliest seats. 
(Strabo, viii. pp. 496-502.) 

’ The site of these places can only be fixed conjecturally. Lepreum is prob- 
ably the Palwolasiro near Btromtzi^ Macistus MosUzza, Pyrgus the acropolis near 
the sea, a little to the north of the Neda. (Of Muller, 1 s c. and Leake’s Morea 
vol. i. p 56.) ' 

® Lepreum is the only one of the six which can be shown to have maintained 
its independence. (Thucyd. 1. s c.) Probably it was always the chief town; 
whence its position at the head of the list Two hundred Lepreans are named 
among the confederates at Plataa (infra, ix. 28). Dahlmann correctly observes that 
40 E and Mmyans is fixed by Herodotus to his own day. (Life, p. 

' Herodotus uses the word ‘‘tribe” {(pvX.h)i but it seems impossible that the 
j±jgidx can have been more than z. family. (Ct Muller’s Orchemen p 329 ) There 
w^as another account of their origin entirely unlike that given by Herodotus. They 
were ^id to have been Thebans, who accompanied Aristodemus m his last expedi- 
tion (Ephor Pr. IS). This seems to be the view of Pindar (Pyth. v 102 ; Isth vii. 
21), who claims connexion with the Cyrenaeans through the HEgidee calling them 
his own ancestors. o > & 

' Herodotus here employs the less usual form of CEdipoc^es ; in v. 60 he has the 
commoner CEdipws. " 

pat IS, of the Mmyans who accompanied Theras. The cause in both instances 
may nave been their intermarrying only with one another. 
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hj the Theraeans and the Lacedaemonians ; hut from this point 
we have only the Ther^an narrative. Grinus (they say), the 
son of iEsanius, a descendant of Theras, and king of the island 
of Thera, went to Delphi to offer a hecatomb on behalf of his 
native city. He was accompanied by a large number of the 
citizens, and among the rest by Battus, the son of Polymnestus, 
who belonged to the Minyan family of the Enphemidfe ^ On 
Grinus consulting the oracle about sundry matters, the Python- 
ess gave him for answer, that he should found a city in Libya.''" 
Grinus replied to this : I, 0 king ! am too far advanced in 
years, and too inactive, for such a work. Bid one of these 
youngsters undertake it."" As he spoke, he pointed towards 
Battus ; and thus the matter rested for that time. When the 
embassy returned to Thera, small account was taken of the 
oracle by the Theimans, as they were quite ignorant where 
Libya was, and were not so venturesome as to send out a colony 
in the dark. 

151, Seven years passed from the uttei*ance of the oracle, 
and not a drop of rain fell in Thera : all the tiees in the island, 
except one, were killed with the drought. The Theraeans upon 
this sent to Delphi, and were reminded reproachfully, that they 
had never colonised Libya. So, as there was no help for it, they 
sent messengers to Crete, to inquire whether any of the Cretans, 
or of the strangers sojourning among them, had ever travelled 
as far as Libya : and these messengers of theirs, in their wander- 
ings about the island, among other places visited Itanus,^ where 
they fell in with a man, whose name was Corobius, a dealer in 
purple. In answer to their inquiries, he told them that contrary 
winds had once carried him to Libya, where he had gone ashore 
on a certain island which was named Platea.^ So they hired 
this man"s services, and took him hack with them to Thera. A 
few persons then sailed from Thera to reconnoitre. Guided by 

“ This is a conjectural reading The MSS have ’Evbv/j.l'S'ns or Ev^vfjLTjBrj^. Euphe- 
mus, son of Neptune, is reckoned among the companions of Jason (Apollod. i. 
9, 16 , Apollon Rbod i 179.) The royal family of the Battiadie traced their de- 
scent to him. Hence Pindar calls them y4pos Evcpd/j-ov (Pyth iv 256, ed Dissen ). 
Compare the passage of Apollonius Rhodius, where the island of Calhste or Thera 
is styled TralZwvUp^ rpacphs Ev^tijuoio (iv. 1758), 

^ Itanus lay at the eastern extremity of Crete, near the promontory of the same 
name (mentioned by Scylax, Peripl p. 42), which is now Cape Salamone or Cape 
Xacro It was a place of some importance, as appears from the coins, which are 
numerous The Paleo-kastro^ near Itagma^ probably marks the site (See Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Geogr s. v. Itaiim.) 

^ There can be little doubt that Platea is the small island of Bomha^ which lies 
otf the African coast m the gulf of the same name, lat 32° 20', long 23° 15' (Cf. 
Rennell, p. 609, and Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmorique, pp. 51-2, where the ar- 
guments are fully stated.) 
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Corobiiis to tlie island of Platea, they left him there with pm- 
■visions for a certain number of months, and returned home with 
all speed to give their countrymen an account of the island. 

152. During their absence, which was prolonged beyond the 
time that had been agreed upon, Corobius’ provisions failed him. 
He was relieved, however, after a while, by a Samian vessel, 
under the command of a man named Colee us, which, on its way 
to Egypt, wus forced to put in at Platea. The crew, informed 
by Corobius of all the circumstances, left him sufScient food for 
a year. They themselves quitted the island ; and, anxious to 
reach Egypt, made sail in that direction, but were carried out 
of their course by a gale of wind from the east. The storm not 
abating, they were driven past the pillars of Hercules, and at 
last, by some special guiding providence, reached Tartessus. 
This trading-town was in those clays a virgin port, unfrequented 
by the merchants. The Samians, in consequence, made by the 
return- voyage a profit greater than any Grreeks before their day, 
excepting Sostratus, son of Laodamas, an Eginetan, with whom 
no one else can compare. Erom the tenth part of their gains^ 
amounting to six talents,"^ the Samians made a brazen vessel, 
in shape like an Argive wine-bowl, adorned with the heads of 
griffins standing out in high relief.^ This bowl, supported by 
three kneeling colossal figures in brass, of the height of seven 
cubits, was placed as an offering in the temple of Juno at 
Samos. The aid given to Corobius was the original cause of 
that close friendship which aftei wards united the Cyrenasans 
and Thereeans with the Samians.® 

153. The Therseans who had left Cor6bius at Platea, when 
they reached Thera, told their countiymen that they had colo- 
nised an island on the coast of Libya. They of Thera, upon 
this, resolved that men should be sent to join the colony from 
each of their seven districts, and that the brothers in every 
family should draw lots to determine who were to go. Battus 
was chosen to be king and leader of the colony. So these men 
departed for Platea on board of two penteconters.^ 

® The tale which follows is of some consequence, as showing the character of 
the Samians for nawal enterprise. Samos and Phocsea are the only Greek states 
reported to have reached so far west lu their voyages. (Vide supra, i 103.) 

’’ About 1460Z of our money. The entire profit was therefoie betwen 14,000^. 
and 15,000^. 

“ Concerning the eminence of Samos in the arts, vide supra, Bk m. ch. GO, 
notes « and ^ j 

Of this alliance no traces appear, unless we are to consider in that light the 
flight of Arcesilaus III. to Samos, and his success in collecting an armament there 
(infra, chs. 162-3). 

^ Justin (3.iii. 1 ) reduces the two ships of Herodotus to one. Even the larger 
number would have furnished but a poor colony, since a penteconter can scarcely 
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154. Such is the acconut which the Therasans give. In the 
sequel of the history their accounts tally with those of the 
people of Cyreiie ; hut in what they relate of Battns these two 
nations differ most widely. The following is the Cyrenaic story. 
There was once a king named Etearchiis, who ruled over 

a city in Crete, and had a daughter named Phronima. This 
giiTs mother having died, Btearchus married a second wufe ; 
who no sooner took up her abode in his house than she proved 
a true step-mother to poor Phionima, always vexing her, and 
contriving against her every sort of mischief. At last she taxed 
her with light conduct ; and he, persuaded by his wife that the 
charge was tiue, bethought himself of a most barbarous mode 
of punishment. There was a certain TheraBan, named Themison, 
a merchant, living at Axus. This man Etearclius invited to be 
his friend and guest, and then induced him to swear that he 
would do him any service he might require.^ No sooner had he 
given the promise, than the king fetched Phronima, and, deliv- 
ering her into his hands, told him to carry her away and throw 
her into the sea. Hereupon Themison, lull of indignation at 
the fraud whereby his oath had been procured, dissolved forth- 
with the friendship, and, taking the girl with him, sailed away 
from Crete. Having reached the open main, to acquit himself 
of the obligation under which he was laid by his oath to Etear- 
chus, he fastened ropes about the damsel, and, letting her down 
into the sea, drew her up again, and so made sail for Thera. 

155. At Thera, Polymnestus, one of the chief citizens of the 
place, took Phronima to be his concubine. The fruit of this 
union was a son, wdio stammered and had a lisp) in his speech. 
Accoidmg to the Cyj’enmans and Therasans, the name given to 
the boy was Battus : in my opinion, however, he was called at 
the first something else,^ and only got the name of Battus after 


have accommodated more than about 200 men. The numerical accuracy affected 
in the Thercean narrative is remarkable (supra, chs 148, 151, 152, Ac) 

This place, called Axus by Herodotus, Oaxus and Saxus on its coins (Steph. 
Byz. ad voc ’'A|o5), is not mentioned by Strabo among the cities of Cicte It ap- 
pears, however, m Sc}lax, where (as Voss observes) should be read for 

na|oy (Peripl p 42). It lay on the north side of Ida, not far from Cnossus, and re- 
tains its name to the present day (Pashley’s Travels, vol i. p 143). A com be- 
longing to it may be seen in Chishull (Antiq As p 125) The name is said to 
have been given from the precipices (dt|ot = ajfj.oi) among which the town was 
built (Steph Byz. ad voc ‘'Oa|os) It furnishes almost a solitary instance of the 
replacement of the digamma by an omicron. 

^ Of this practice w e have another instance, infra, vi. 62. 

* It IS curvous that Herodotus w'as ignorant of the name given in the myth to 
the first Battus, before he received that appellation fiom the oiacle, especially as it 
had already been celebrated by a poet w^hose works he knew. (Pmd Pytli. r 81, 
ed Dissen.) The name was Aristotle, which appears not only in Pindar, but like- 
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tis arrival in Libya, assuming it eitlier in consequence of tlie 
words addressed to Irim by the Delphian oracle, or on account 
of the office which he held. For, in the Libyan tongue, the 
word “ Battus ” means “ a king ” " And this, I thiuk, wa.s the 
reason why the Pythoness addressed him as she did ■ she knew 
he was to be a king in Libya, and so she used the Libyan word 
in speaking to him. For after he had grown to man’s estate, 
he made a journey to Delphi, to consult the oracle about his 
voice ; when, uiion his putting his question, the Pythoness thus 
replied to him : — 

Battus, thou earnest to ask of thv voice ; hut Piicebus Apollo 

Bids thee establish a citj^ m Libya, abounding in fleeces 

wHch was as if she had said in her own tongue, King, tlion 
earnest to ask of thy Yoice.'' Then he replied^ Mighty lord, I 
did indeed come hitherto consult thee about my voice, but thou 
speakest to me of quite other matters, bidding me colonise 
Libya — an impossible thing ! 'What power have I ? what 
followers Thus he spake, but he did not ])crsua(le the Py~ 
thoness to give him any other response ; so, when he found that 
she persisted in her former answer, he left her speaking, and 
set out on his return to Thera. 

156, After a while, everything began to go wrong both with 
Battus and with the rest of the Thera^ans, wliereu]>oii these 
last, ignorant of the cause of their sufferings, sent to Delphi to 
inquire for what reason they wore afflicted. The Pythoness in 
reply told them, ^^that if they and Battus would make a settle- 
ment at Gyrene in Libya, things would go better with them/'' 
Upon this the Thera3ans sent out Battus ® with tw^’o pente- 
centers, and with these he proceeded to Libya, but within a 
little time, not knowing wdiat else to do, the men returned and 
arrived off Thera. The Theneans, when they saw the vessels 
approaching, received them with showers of missiles, would not 
allow them to come near the shoie, and ordered the men to sail 
back from whence they came. Thus compelled to return, they 

wise in the works of the Cifrenme poet, Callimachus (II} nm acl Ajudl 75), in 
Heraclides Ponticus (Pr. iv.), Eusebius (Ohrou. Can. li p. d2e), and in the HchuluistH 
passim 

^ Hesychius states this likewise (ad voc.), but lie can hardly be considered a 
distinct V itness from Herodotus. 

® Menecles of Barca, who lived about b. c. 120, gave a niiieli more prosaic ac- 
count of these matters. According to him there i\erc violent lactions at Theia, 
and Battus, who was the leader of one, being worsted, wms driven into ])an!shment 
with his partisans. Under these ciicumstaiices he applied to the Delphic oracle, 
and asked whether he should renew the struggle or lead out a colony The oracle, 
thus appealed to, recommended the latter course; and suggested Africa, by advising 
a settlement “ on the continent.” (See Muller’s Pr. Hist, Gr. vol. iv. p. 449.) 
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settled on an island near tlie Libyan coast, wbich (as I have 
already said) was called Platea. In size it is reported to bave 
been about equal to tbe city of Gyrene, as it now stands.’’ 

157. In this place they continued two years, but at the end 
of that time, as their ill luck still followed them, they left the 
island to the care of one of their number, and went in a body to 
Delphi, where they made complaint at the shrine, to the efect 
that, notwithstanding they had colonised Libya, they prospered 
as poorly as before. Hereon the Pythoness made them the fol- 
lowing answer : — 

“ Knowest thou better than I, fair Libya abounding in fleeces 

Better the stranger than he who has trod it Oh I clever Therjeans ! ” 

Battus and his friends, when they heard this, sailed back to 
Platea : it was plain the god would not hold them acquitted of 
the colony till they were absolutely in Libya. So, taking with 
them the man whom they had left upon the island, they made a 
settlement on the mainland directly opposite Platea, fixing 
themselves at a place called Aziris, which is closed in on both 
sides by the most beautiful hills, and on one side is washed by 
a river.® 

156. Here they remained six years, at the end of which time 
the Libyans induced them to move, promising that they would 
lead them to a better situation.® So the G-reeks left Aziris, and 
were conducted by the Libyans towards the west, their journey 
being so arranged, by the calculations of their guides, that they 
passed in the night the most beautiful distiict of that whole 
country, which is the region called Irasad The Libyans brought 


This comparison seems to be accurate enough. The rums of Gyrene cover a 
space very neatly equal to the whole area of Bomba. (See Kiepeit’s Atlas von 
Hellas, map xxii.) * 

® If Platea is Bomha^ the Azins of Herodotus must be sought m the valley of 
the Temmich^ the ancient Pahurus. Kiepert appears to think that there was both 
a district and a poit of the name (see the map referred to above), and places the 
port to the westward of the Ras-el-2^ynn This view is founded seemingly on the 
statement of Scylax (Peripl p 107), a statement -which is too corrupt and too vague 
to be of any service. The district about the Tennmeh is said by Pacho to suit ex- 
actly the description of Herodotus (Voyage dans la Marmorique, p 53 ) 

® The friendly terms on which the Greeks stand towards the natives at the firsts 
is here very apparent. Their position resembles that of the hrst English settlers 
in America They minister to the wants of the inhal^tants, and are felt as bene- 
factors The natives do not wish to give them their best lands, but they willingly 
place them in a very favourable situation The Greeks also exhibit confidence by 
placing themselves at some distance from the sea. Both Gyrene and Barca are in- 
land towns. After a while tbe feeling changes, as it did towards the English set- 
tlers A struggle ensues, and the humble traders become lords of the country. 

^ Irasa is mentioned by Pindar (Pyth. ix. 106, ed. Hissen ) as a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gyrene. Its situation is very doubtful. Pacho supposes (Voyage, &c., 
pp. 84-5) that it lay at the north-eastern foot of the great Oyrenaic table-land (which 
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them to a spring, which goes hy the name of Apollo’s fountain." 
and told them — Here, Grecians, is the projicr place foi yon to 
settle ; for here the sky leaks • 

159. During the lifetime of Battns,^ llie founder of the 
colony, who reigned forty years, and dining that ol Ins son Ar- 
cesilaiiB, who reigned sixteen, the Cyrenaanis eonliniKal at tlie 
same level, neither more nor fewer in niimher than they weie at 
the first But in the reign of the tliird king, Battns, snrnamed 
the Happy, the advice of the Pythoness brought Greeks fiom 
every quarter into Libya, to join the settlement." The Cyre- 

estends from C>rene a full degree to the ea'-t), m a doOiet which is ‘-till icmarkable 
for its fertility;, and where a loimtain called Jiistn oi In pie Aiali^, appears 

to contain a trace of the old name. Hamilton ( WaiuleiiiiLife in X Atiic.o Intiodiic- 
tion, p xiii ) suggests El’Kuhhh, on the load to Jitum, as the tiiic Mte There 
are many remains of bmkhngs theie, and a copious stieam, in which he locognises 
the fountain of Theste (^ee the next chapter) 

“ The fountain of Apollo is oclchrated hv Pindar (P\ th iv SOged Dissen ), 
It is thought to be the same with tlie fonut.mi ol C\r{ nieutioncil hotli by Calli- 
machus and Stephen (Calliin ITmiiiu ad Apoll si , Stcpii lb/, ad mh* KupTjp^j), 
after which, according to one account, Cbreiie was named Modern Irincllcis ha’te 
recognised it in a copious .spungon the load Itoin tin* iiccio]Hdis to tlu‘ plateau 
whereon the tow n stood (Della (Tlh, j) 11(5,11 T , Pacho, p 217, Dceciiey, p. 
423, Hamilton, p 37) The view (p loU) is fiom Heechety woik 

^ Literally, “Ileie the sk} is pieiced’’ Euijtathui^ (ad Horn. 11 ]» 7!2, 22) ex- 
plains the e.xpression to mean “ that tin* ^ky is a >ort ol re'-eiwoir winch in other 
parts of the woild is sound and holds w.itei, but at thi^ [dace hcik" " (Poiiip.iic 2 
Kings vii 2, ‘‘■It the Lord shunld make windows m, he.iieii”) Tlie ie!i icnte is 
not tliereioie to the tountain, hut to lam, which in mo'-l jiaiU of X Altica of 
extreme raritr (v‘^oe note on eh. 187 ) That abundant ram falD m tlie ( sieiiaica, 
and along much ot the noithern ecus/ of Afiica, is a well-known tact Mi 11 imiltoii 
says (Wanderings in X Africa, ch mi p 1)2) The lain^ '-ct m U'-iially about the 
middle of Xovember. and then come down with a Molence which no tent can ie^i>t.” 
He himself experienced them at yin/Zi/tf (Tauchira), and speaks of them Ufe “de- 
scending every night in torients, and irequenth lastmgall <iav'’ (p loti) Advantage 
is taken of them to sow the corn inimediateh alter the hr^t have fallen, which is 
sometimes as early as the latter part of October. From the beginning of spring 
till this time there is rarely a drop of ram, though from the middle of August the 
sky is almost always cloudy (ibid p. 91). 

Xo doubt the real circumstance that fixed the exact site of the city was the co- 
pious spring or fountain mentioned above, which is stdl tlie most ahundiuit in the 
neighbourhood (Hamilton, p 38), and which m a country so scant ot water .usX'oith 
Africa would constitute a most strong atti action The principal public buddings of 
the towmwere grouped about this fountain See plan on page llo. 

If w^e might hcduwe tlu' stories told of this Pattii.s by others, tlic ])rospei il\ of 
Gyrene should date from his time A scholiast on Auhtophaiucs sa\s that i1k‘ Lib- 
yans biought to his notice the valuable Hilphnini (infra, ch 1(59), and jml hi^ image 
upon their coins (Pint, 425) Another ivlates that Ins own (itmcns, m uUuni for 
the great benefits which he had conferred on them, made a statue of him m gold, 
with the silphium in his riglit hand. The proverb, “Barreu o-tAf/xoi/,’’ wliudi was 
used for all that was expensive and honourable, is referred by eominon eoiibcnt to 
him. (Suidas ad voc, ; Schol. ad Arist. Pint. 1. s, c. , Bekker, Anccd. i ]> 221, kc*) 
As this drug seems certainly to have been the great cause of the wealth aiul the 
power of Gyrene, if the trade m it is rightly referred to thejir^t Battus, Cyrenaian 
prosperity should begin with him. 

^ If w^e may regard as historical the part said to ha\e been taken by the oracle 
in the founding and estabhshment of this colony, it will appear that an influence 
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neeaDS had offered to all coiners a share in their lands ; and the 
oracle had spoken as follows : — 



over the destinies of Greece was exercised by the Delphian priests in early times 
which has seldom been fully recognised. The want of a settlement on the African 
coast, for the general interests of Greece, is felt; the Delphians determine to have 
It supplied They fix on Thera, a Honan settlement, and the most southern of all 
the Oyclades, as the point from which the colonisation will most conveniently pro- 
ceed They order the colony to be sent out, refuse to be content with anything 
short of a settlement upon the mainland, watch the progress of the settlement when 
^ is made, and at the fitting moment cause the redundant population of Greece to 
flow towards it. The powerful and flourishing state of Greek Gyrene is, according 
to this statement, the absolute creation of the priests of Delphi. 

There are not wanting other instanoes of a somewhat similar influence. We 
may gather from what is said of Doricus (mfra, t. 42) that he “ did not inquire of 
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‘ He that is backward to share in the pleasant Libyan acres,® 

Sooner or later, I warn him, will feel regret at his folly.” 

Tims a great multitude were collected together to Gyrene, and 
the Libyans of the neighbourhood found themselves stripped of 
large portions of their lands. So they, and their king Adicran, 
being robbed and insulted by the Cyrenasans, sent messengers to 
Egypt, and put themselves under the rule of Apries, the Egyp- 
tian monarch ; who, upon this, levied a vast army of Egyp- 
tians,’’ and sent them against Cyren6. The inhabitants of 
that place left their walls and marched out in force to the dis- 
trict of Irasa, where, near the sjoring called Theste, they engaged 
the Egyptian host, and defeated it. The Egyptians, who had 
never before made trial of the prowess of the Grreeks, and so 
thought but meanly of them, were routed with such slaughter 
that but a very few of them ever got back home. For this 
reason, the subjects of Apries, who laid the blame of the defeat 
on him, revolted from his authority.® 

160. This Battus left a son called Arcesilaus, who, when he 
came to the throne, had dissensions with his brothers,^ which 
ended in their quitting him and departing to another region of 
Libya, ^ where, after consulting among themselves, they founded 

the Delphic oracle in what land he should settle, or go through any of the customary 
preparations,” that, at any rate m Dorian states, when a colony was determined on, 
the choice of the site was habitually left to the oracle Other examples of this 
practice are — the settlement of the jLnianes m Southern Thessaly (Plut. Qu. Gr ii. 
p. 294, A.), of the Chalcidians at Rhegmm (Strab. vi. p 370), of tbe Spartans and 
Achmans at Crotona (Pans iii ni. § 1 , Strab vi p 376), and of the Megareans 
(if tbe account be tiue) at Byzantium (Strab. vii. 464) See on this subject Muller’s 
Dorians, i. pp 282-294, E T 

® The beauty and fertility of the Cyrenaica are celebrated by all who visit it. 
Hamilton says (p. 78), “In the neighbourhood of Grennah, the hills abound with 
beautiful scenes .... Some of them exceed in richness of vegetation, and equal 
in grandeur, anything that is to be found m the Apennines . . . The Wady She- 
laleh presents a scene beyond my powers of description. The olive is here com 
trasted with the fig, the tall oypiess and the dark jumper with the arbutus and the 
myrtle, and the pleasant breeze which always blol^s through the valley is laden with 
balmy perfumes ” Again, on approaching from the west, he observes, “ The rest 
of the journey was o\er a range of low undulating hills, offering perhaps the most 
lovely sylvan scenery in the world The country is like a most beautifully-arranged 
jardin Anglais^ covered with pyramidal clumps of evergreens, variously disposed, 
as if by tbe hand of the most refined taste, while bosquets of jumpers and cedars, 
relieved by the pale olive and the bright green of the tall aibutus~treo, afford a 
most grateful shade from the mid-day sun.” (p 31 ) 

’ Apries had probably not thought it prudent to take his Greek auxiliaries against 
the Cyreneans. (See note ^ on Bookii. ch. 163 ) — [G. W ] 

® Vide supra, ii 161. 

^ The quarrel was said to have resulted from the “ill temper” of Arcesilaus II., 
who was therefore called 6 xaAeTrtfs. The brothers here spoken of seem to be the 
“Perseus, Zacynthus, Aristornedon, and Lycus,” by whom Barca was founded, ac- 
cording to Stephen (ad voc. Bdp/c?;). 

’ There is no difficulty in determining the exact site of Gyrene. The Arabic 
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the city, which is still called by the name then given to it, 
Barca.^ At the same time they endeavoured to induce the 
Libyans to revolt from Cyren^. hTot long afterwards Arcesilaus 
made an expedition against the Libyans who had received his 
brothers and been prevailed upon to revolt ; and they, fearing 
his power, fled to their countrymen who dwelt towards the east. 
Arcesilaus pursued, and chased them to a place called Leucon,^ 


name Grennah (Kvp'fiuT), or m the Doric Greek of the place, Kypava, sounded Kyrdna) 
is sufficiently close to mark the identity of the ruined city, which is so called, with 
the Gyrene of former times Inscriptions and coins dug up on the spot confirm the 
identification. Della Celia figures one of the latter 
thus — 

(See his Narrative, p. 148, E T ) The situation 
of Grennah likewise corresponds very exactly 
with the accounts of Gyrene m the geographers 
Grennah, according to Beechey, stands on the 
edge of a high plateau or table-land, 1800 feet 
above the level of the sea, which is at no great 
distance, being very distinctly visible, except m hazy weather. (Beeohey’s Expe- 
dition, pp 484-5.) This account recalls very remaikably the description in Strabo, 
who had seen Gyrene as he sailed along the coast TroAewy p.€ydKr)s 4v rpaTreCoeidet 
irediip K€ip4v7]S^ djs e/C rod TreXdyovs ioi;pup.€P avr^v (xvii p 1181.) 

The country around Grennah is celebrated for its fertility. The upper plateau, 
at the edge of which Gyrene stood, is cultivated m wheat and other cereals , the 
lower one, on which the town looks down, a thousand feet above the sea-level, is 
richly wooded, and diversified with meadows and corn-fields (see the view, p 112). 
The best account will be found in Beechey (pp. 434-7). 

The site of Barca is not so readily fixed. Ptolemais indeed, with which it has 
sometimes been confounded (Steph. Byz. in voc BdpKT] ^ Strab. xvii p 1181; Plm 
H. N. V. 5), still exists mthe modern Dohneita^ or Ftolemeta^ a town of some import- 
ance upon the coast, nearly in long. 21®. But that the original Barca was not at 
Ptolemais appears both from Scylax, who places it 11-} miles away from the shore 
(Peripl p 109), and from Ptolemy, who distinguishes the two cities (Geograph, iv 
4). Ptolemais undoubtedly arose, not upon the ancient Barca, but upon its port, 
the \LpJi]v Kara BdpKTji/ of Scylax Baica has therefore to be sought in the interior, 
11 or 12 miles from this place. All recent travelleis agiee that the extensive plain 
of which lies at the required distance from the coast, is connected with Ptolo- 

meta by two ravines affording a leady communication, and corresponds moreover 
with the descriptions of Barca left by the Arabian geographers, is the most piobable 
site. It IS an objection, however, that the luins at this place are mconsideiable 
(See Della Gella, p, 217, E T., Pacho, pp. 175-7 , Beechey, pp. 39G-402, Hamilton, 
p. 134 ) 

Barca was evidently an African word, and probably the previous name of the 
place at which the Greeks now settled. It is tiaced by some to the root bar^ which 
is ‘‘ desert” in Arabic (Bochart, Phaleg, i 26, p 49b) , but this scarcely seems a 
satisfactory account, as it ignores the third consonant, and does not well apply to 
the country, which is not desert. May not Barca, as the name of a town, have 
arisen from some word like the Hebrew riD'nn h'relah, “a reservoir,” the place hav- 
ing grown up around an attraction of that" kind ’ It must be regarded as doubtful 
whether the epithet Barca, assumed by Hamilcar at Carthage, was really at all con- 
nected with the name of the city. [As applied to him, the term signified lightning, 
being analogous to the UdeTwi adopted by Bajazet. — G. W } The town Barca long 
outhved^ Gyrene. It was an important place duiing the Mahometan period , and the 
name still attaches to the neighbourhood, the whole of the Cyrenaioa being known 
to the Turks as the province of JBarka 

^ Leucon is not mentioned by any other author ; but Ptolemy places a city which 
Yol III.— 8 
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whicli is in Libya, where the Libyans resolved to risk a battle. 
Accordingly they engaged the Cyren^eans, and defeated them so 
entirely that as many as seven thousand of their heavy-armed 
were slain in the fight. Arcesilans, after this blow, fell sick, 
and whilst he was under the influence of a draught which he 
had taken, w^as strangled by Learclms, one of liis brothers.^ 
This Learchus was afterwards entrapped by Eryxo, the widow 
of Arcesilans, and put to death.^ 

161. Battus, Arcesilans' son, succeeded to the kingdom, a 
lame man, who limped in his walk. Their late calamities now 
induced the Cyren^ans to send to Delphi and inquire of the god 
what form of government they had best set up to secure them- 
selves prosperity. The Pythoness answered by i^ecommending 
them to fetch an arbitrator from Mantinea in Arcadia.*^ Accord- 
ingly they sent, and the Mantineans gave them a man named 
Demonax,’’ a person of high repute among the citizens ; who, 
on his arrival at Cyr^ne, having first made himself acquainted 

he calls Leucoe in these parts. (Geogr iv. ch v, p. 121 ) Kicpert conjectures this 
town to have Iain between Cyrene and liasa (See his map ) 

* Nicolas of Damascus seems to have undeistood the account of Heiodotns dif- 
ferently, According to him, Arccbilans tiied to poison himself in consequence of 
the defeat of his army ; but dying bard in this way, -was strangled b} his sympathis- 
ing brother (Fr, 52) Plutarch (n. p IdO) makes Learchus not the brother, but only 
the friend of Arcosilaus, and says that he killed him by poison in order to get the 
crown. 

^ See, for a full account of this matter, Plutarch (De Yirt. Mul ii. p. 260) and 
Polyasnus (vni. 41). The former is the original narrative. It appears that Learchus 
governed for a time in the name of ins nephew, who was a minor. Eryxo put 
Learchus to death by the help ol her brother Polyarchus, who then became regent, 
and seems to have been the peison under whose authoiityDemonax acted, air* 
apxv^ Tro\tr6iay 6 UoXvapxos aTrsdcofce toxs KvpTjvaioi^ ) 

® Mantmea was situated near the eastern frontier of Arcadia, in the high plateau 
west of the range of Malevo^ the waters of v hich have no outlet through the hills, 
but collect in lakes, or disappear m subterranean passages (katavothra)*. It is now 
called FaUopoh^ and lies about 8 miles nearly due north of Tripohtza. There are 
abundant remains, “the circuit of the walls being entiie.” (Leake’s Morea, vol. i. 
pp, 108-5 ) 

It IS remarkable that the Delphic oracle should have recommended an Arcadian 
to legislate for the Cyrenaeans, as the Arcadians were pure Pelasgi (Hermann’s 
Pol Antiq. of Greece, § 17 ) It is true that the Mantineans weie celebrated lor their 
good government {cvvoixia. iElian Yar. Hist ii. 22), but that a Dorian oracle should 
send a Pelasgic legislator to arrange the affairs of a Dorian state is what we should 
little have expected. Probably the personal character ot Demonax pointed him out 
as the fittest man living for such a task Diodorus calls him &v5pa truvecrei Kal 
ZiKaioavv-p ^oKovvra. BtaipcpeLv. (Fr. lib. viii. ad fin.) 

Demonax, the Mantinean lawgiver, is but seldom mentioned by the ancient 
writers. Hermippus, however, who wrote “concermng lawgivers,” about n c 200, 
had a notice ol him quite independent of this. Demonax, he said, introduced 
gladiatorial combats (/aovopaxioLs) at Mantinsea, and the practice w'as then imitated 
by the CyrensBans (Fr. 1), Diodorus, in his account of this lawgiver (Fr. lib. viii. 
ad fin ), seems merely to follow Herodotus. 

The name has been found on a com of but the date of the coin scarcely 

seems to be so high as the time of this legislator (Bouhier’s Dissertations, p, 143). 
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with all the circiiln stances/ proceeded to enrol the people in 
three tribes/ One he made to consist of the Theraeans and 
their vassals ; another of the Peloponnesians and Cretans ; and 
a third of the various islanders.' Besides this, he deprived the 
king Battus of his former privileges, only reserving for him 
certain sacred lands and offices,^ while, with respect to the powers 
which had hitherto been exercised by the king, he gave them all 
into the hands of the people. 

162. Thus matters rested during the lifetime of this Battus, 
but when his son Arcesilaus came to the throne, great disturb- 
ance arose about the privileges. For Arcesilaus, son of Battus 
the lame and Pheretima, refused to submit to the arrangements 
of DemOnax the Mantinean, and claimed all the powers of his 


® Muller conjectures that the state of misgovernment, which Demonax was called 
in to remedy, arose from two causes. The kings, who had originally, like the other 
Dorian monarchs, very narrow powers, had greatly enlarged their rights, and were 
almost become tyrants. Also, the new colonists, who had flocked in under Battus 
the Happy, having never received full political privileges, -were discontented. The 
changes effected by Dembnax were these — 1 He restricted the powers of the 
kings within their original narrow limits , and 2 he imparted to the new colonists 
equal rights of citizenship with the ancient citizens The latter retained certain 
privileges, as precedency, which is indicated by their being placed first in the list of 
tribes, and the exclusive right of holding the aboriginals in villenage. This is 
indicated by the mention of the vassals (TrepioiKoi) as belonging to the Thersean 
tribe, in which they •were reckoned, without of course possessing any political 
power. Muller regards this constitution as wisely framed under the circumstances. 
(Dorians, vol. li. pp 63-4, and 181-2 ) 

This view is no donht partly conjectural, but it is clear and in accordance with 
the general spirit of antiqhily. The account of the vassals or Perioeci seems better 
than that of Niebuhr, that they were the original subjects of the Therseans in Thera, 
who in the colony stood on an equal footing with their masters. (Hist, of Borne, 
note 708, 2nd edit.) 

® It is probably tins change to which Aristotle alludes (Pol vi 2), and which he 
compares "with the legislation , of Olisthenes. At Least Mullei’s argument to the con- 
trary (Doiians, vol ii p 183, note) is very -weak. ^He appears to forget that Aristotle 
is not speaking only of the Cyreutean, but also and chiefly of the Clistbenic consti- 
tution, and that all his expressions cannot be expected to apply to both. The 
tribes of Demonax were not certainly “ more ” than the oiigmal — which were the 
Hyllsci, Dyraanes, and Pamphyles (see ch. 148, note ') — but they were different from 
them, which is the mam pomt Thus they served, as Aristotle says, to break up 
old associations, and establish new in their place. 

^ Who would be principally lonians. Thus the three tribes would consist of 
three different races . — 1. The Thermans, who were of Grmco-Phoenician extraction,; 
2 The Lacedaemonians and Cretans, who were Dorians ; and 3. The islanders, who 
were loniaus. A similar ethnic distinction is found, to a certain extent, at Sicyon 
(infra, v. 68 ; comp, vii 94), and again at Thurii. (See the Introductory Essay, oh. 
1 . p. 19, note '). 

^ The early kings of the various Grecian states, like those of Rome, were uni- 
formly priests likewise. (Hermann, Pol. Antiq. of Greece, §. 56, note 10.) At 
...^^gparta we find them still so regarded. (Infra, vi. 66.) Aristotle says (Polit. iii. 
IX ) that it was their usual fate to be left nothing but their priestly character Com- 
pare the institution of the jSaaiAebs at Athens, and the rex sacrificulue at 

Borne. (Livy, ii. 2.) 
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forefathers. In the contention^ which followed Arcesilaiis 
was worsted^ whereupon he fled to Samos/ while his mother 
took refuge at Salamis ^ in the island of Cyprus Salamis was at 
that time ruled by Evelthon, the same who offered at Delphi the 
censer which is in the treasury of the Corinthians/ a woik de- 
serving of admiration. Of him Pheretima made request^ that 
he would give her an army^ whereby she and her son might 
regain Cyrene. But Evelthon, preferring to give her anything 
rather than an army^ made her various presents. Pheretima 
accepted them all, saying, as she took them : G-ood is this too, 
oh ! king, but better were it to give me the army which I crave 
at thy hands.'’^ Finding that she repeated these words each time 
that he presented her with a gift, Evelthon at last sent her a 
golden spindle and distaff, with the wool ready for spinning. 
Again she uttered the same speech as before, whereupon Bvel- 
thon rejoined — “ These are the gifts I present to vromen, not 
armies.'^ 

163. At Samos, meanwhile, Arcesilaus was collecting troops 
by the promise of granting them lands.^ Having in this way 
drawn together a vast host, he sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about his restoration. The answer of the Pythoness was 
this : Loxias grants thy race to rule over Cyrene, till four 
kings Battus, four Arcesilaus by name,’^ have passed away. 


® This is most likely the contention (a-rdo-is) of which Aristotle speaks (Pol. vi. 
2), and which he ascribes to the want of moderation on the part of those ^vho es- 
tablished the democracy, whereby the nobles (yvdpiixoi) were exasperated, and 
driven to attempt a counter-revolution Accoiding to his view, Demonax had ex- 
tended the rights of citizenship too far, and had thereby introduced disorders. 

^ Vide supra, ch 152, note ^ 

® Concerning the site of Salamis, vide infra, v. 104, note. Pheretima may 
perhaps have applied for aid in this quarter on account of its 0 rceco-Phceniciari 
character 

® See note on Book i. ch. 14, and note on Book ii. ch 167. It is not very ~ 
clear why the offering should have been put into the treasury of the Oypselids 

^ It does not appear to me that af/o5ao*/«^s, either in this place or where it oc- 
curred before (ch. 159), has the sense which Muller assigns to it. (Dorians, ii p. 
63, E. T ) It does not signify “ a new division of their lands,” but simply an allot- 
ting of land On the former occasion the land to be allotted to the nei\ colonists 
was land previously unoccupied by Greeks, and considered by the noinacic Libyans 
to belong to them (vide supra, ch 169). On this occasion the estates of tlie op- 
posite party would furnish the means of fulfilling the promise under which persons 
were enlisted. 

^ That the Battiadm continued to reign at Cyrene till the eighth generation is 
confirmed by Pindar, who calls the Arcesilaus of his day (Arcesilaus IV ) SjBoop 
fjL€pos 'ApKsa-'tXas. (Pyth. iv 65, ed. Dissen ) The Scholiast (ad loc.) states the fact 
historically, declaring that four kings Battus, and four Arcesilaus by name ” 
(reVo-apes ixev Bdrrot recra-apes de ’ApK€(r(^aot)y actually reigned — that the line of de- 
scent was uninterrupted from father to son — and that the reign of the fourth Arce- 
sila s was followed by a democracy It may be conjectured that these events had 
already happened before Herodotus wrote this portion of his history. Herachdes 
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Beyond this term of eighteen generations of men, he "warns you 
not to seek to extend your reign. Thou, for thy part, be gentle, 
when thou art restored. If thou findest the oven full of jars, 
bake not the jars, but be sure to speed them on their way. If, 
however, thou heatest the oven, then avoid the island — else 
thou wilt die thyself, and with thee the most beautiful bull.''® 
164. So spake the Pythoness. Arcesilaus upon this returned 
to Cyr^ne, taking with him the troops which he had raised 
in Samos. There he obtained possession of the supreme power ; 
whereupon, forgetful of the oracle, he took proceedings against 
those who had driven him into banishment. Some of them fled 
from him, and (][uitted the country for good ; others fell into 
his hands and were sent to suffer death in Cyprus. These last 


Ponticus (Fr 4) confirms the Scholiast, adding that Battus, who appears to have 
been the son of Arcesilaus IV , was compelled to fly, and took refuge at Eues* 
perides. 

The chronology of the reigns presents, however, certain difficulties. According 
to Solmus, Cyrene was founded b. c 697 (xxvii 44); but m that case Battus the 
Happy, who ascended the throne 56 years later (Herod iv. 159), would be contem- 
porary, not with Apncs, but Amasis Eusebius gives a better date, viz b c 631. 
This will make Battus the Happy ascend the throne b c. 575 and be contemporary 
therefore with the last six years of the reign of Apries, who was succeeded by 
Amasis in b. c 569. It will also accord tolerably with the statements, 1 of Theo- 
phrastus, that Gyrene was founded close upon 300 years before b c. 311 (Hist Plant. 
VI iii. 3), and 2 of the Scholiast (ad Piiid Pyth. iv ) that the dynasty continued for 
200 years. These periods are manifestly round numbers, but they will perhaps en- 
able us to approximate to the true chronology. 


DYNASTY OF THE BATTIAD.E AT CYRENE. 


B 0 

631 

591 


Battus I (founder of the city, reigned 40 years 
Aicesilaus I (his son, leigned 16 years) 

Battus II (the Happy, his sou) 

Aicesilaus il (the lll-tempoied, his son) 

Battus III (the Lame, his son) 

Arcesilaus III (Ins son) 

(Pheretima, legent) 

Battus IV (fte Fan, son of Arcesilaus III) 

Arcesilaus IV (his son), ascended the thi one ah 4T0 
gained a Pythian victoiy 466 
lived peihaps till neaily 


to 591* 
to5T5 


5T5 to 555 (?) 
555 (’) to 540 (?^ 

540 (’) to 580 C/ 
530 CO to 515 (9^ 
515 (?) to 514 
514 (0 to 470 


481 


Amasis, king of Egypt, married 
Ladice, the daughter of one 
or other of these 2 kings 
Legislation of Demonax 
Became tributaiy to Cambyses 
Expedition of Avyandes. 


Thus Herodotus would be still adding touches to his history after the death of 
Arcesilaus IV., and the expulsion of his son Battus. Arcesilaus IV would be a 
young man in b. C 466 (Pmd Pyth. v. 102-3, icpeaaova /xei/^Kticias v6ov c^ep/Serai), 
and might continue to reign for five-and-thirty years Battus iV. being, as is 
evident from the position assumed by Pheretima, a minor at the death of his^father, 
would be likely to have a long reign (44 years) The 300 years of Theophrastus 
would be a little exceeded, but his words are not precise {fji.d\i<rra tt epl rpm/coVia 
1 s. c ) 

Compare Bouhier’s Dissertations (ch. xii.) and Clinton’s P. H. Years 631, 597, 
691, 575, 466, &c. ’ 

° This oracle is given in prose, hut evidently contains fragments of the hexa- 
meters in which it was delivered ; e. g • gevroi ^ffvxos eTyaMn-dTrejuire Kar* 
oZpov — h hgfpippvrov eAi&py ; and the last line, which may be restored with 
an approach to certainty * aurbj yhp Caveat, kuI ravpos 6 KaWKrreicoy, The allusion 
here seems to be to Alazir, the father-in-law of Arcesilaus. (See the next chapter.) 
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happening on their passage to put in through stress of weather 
at Cnidus, the Cnidians rescued them, and sent them off to 
Thera. Another body found a refuge in the great tower of 
Aglomachus, a private edifice, and there were destroyed by Arce* 
silaus, who heaped wood around the place, and burnt tlxem to 
death. Aware, after the deed was done, that this was what the 
Pythoness meant when she warned him, if he found the jars in 
the oven, not to bake them, he withdrew himself of his own 
accord from the city of Gyrene, believing that to be the island 
of the oracle/ and fearing to die as had been prophesied. Being 
married to a relation of his own, a daughter of Alazir,- at that 
time king of the Barc^eans, he took up Ms abode with him. 
At Barca, however, certain of the citizens, together with a 
number of Cyren^an exiles, recognising him as he walked in the 
forum, killed him ; they slew also at the same time Alazir, his 
father-in-law. So Arcesilaus, wittingly or unwittingly, disobeyed 
the oracle, and thereby fulfilled his destiny. 

165. Pheretima, the mother of Arcesilaus, during the time 
that her son, after working his own ruin, dwelt at Barca, con- 
tinued to enjoy all his privileges, at Cyrgne, managing the 
government, and taking her seat at the council-board. No 
sooner, however, did she hear of the death of her son at Barca, 
than leaving Gyrene, she flied in haste to Egypt. Arcesilaus had 
claims for service done to Cambyses, son of Cyrus ; since it was 
by him that Gyrene was put under the Persian yoke, and a rate 
of tribute agreed upon.^ Pheretima therefore went straight to 
Egypt, and presenting herself as a suppliant before Aryandes, 
entreated him to avenge her wrongs. Her son, she said, had 
met his death on account of his being so well affected towards 
the Medes.^ 


^ It is not very easy to see how either Gyrene or Barca could be regarded as 
islands. Perhaps the existence of springs on several sides of Gyrene may have been 
considered, in a country so scant of water, as what the word ajjLcpip^vToy pointed at. 
At Barca there would not be even this approach to an insular character, for water 
is scarce there, if at least the site was at Merdj, 

^ This name is remarkable. It is clearly not Greek, and therefore is probably 
African Hence it would seem that not only was Barca originally an African town 
(see note - on ch 160), but that while falling under Greek intluonce m the reign of 
Arcesilaus II , it had still retained its native princes, who mtermanied with the 
Battiadse. It is no objection to this view that the daughter of Alazir is called a 
“relation” of Arcesilaus, for she may have been so on her mother’s side How- 
ever, It is certainly possible that, as Mr. Blakesley thinks, the Greek princes of 
Barca may have adopted African names to conciliate their native subjects Battus, 
it must be lemembered, was an African word. 

® Yide supra, hi IS and 91. 

It 18 not likely that there was any ground at all for this statement, which how- 
ever was plausible enough, and might easily impose upon the Persian governor, 
who would not care to investigate it. He would consider it his business to uphold 
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166. Now Aryandes had been made governor of Egypt by 
Cambyses. He it was who in after times was punished with 
death by Darius for seeking to rival him. Aware, by report and 
also by his own eyesight, that Darius wished to leave a memorial 
of himself, such as no king had ever left before,^ Aryandes resolv- 
ed to follow his example, and did so, till he got his reward. 
Darius had refined gold to the last perfection of purity in order 
to have coins struck of it : Aryandes,® in his EgpDtian govern- 
ment, did the very same with silver, so that to this day there is 
no such pure silver anywhere as the Aryandic. Darius, when 
this came to his ears, brought another charge,'^ a charge of re- 
bellion, against Aryandes, and put him to death. 

167. At the time of which we are speaking, Aryandes, 
moved with compassion for Pheretima, granted her all the forces 
which there were in Egypt, both land and sea. The command 
of the army he gave to Amasis, a Maraphian while Badres, 
one of the tribe of the Pasargadae, was appointed to lead the 
fleet. Before the expedition, however, left Egypt, he sent a 
herald to Barca to inquire, who it was that had slain king 
Aicesilaiis. The Barcseans replied ^ that they, one and all, 
acknowledged the deed — Arcesilaus had done them many and 


the royal family which had treated with Cambyses, even apart from any such special 
claim , for the Persians, until after the Ionian revolt, everywhere maintained and 
supported the Greek despots. (See below, vi. 43 ; and compare the cases of Syloson, 
lii 141-9, and Hippias, v, 96 ) As an ambitious satrap, he may also have been glad 
of the opportunity tor gaming territory. 

“Two conclusions have been drawn from this passage • — 1. That Darius was 
“the first Persian king who ever coined money ” (Grote, iv p 819), 2 That he 
was actually the first person who ever performed that feat (Bahr ad loc ) The 
words of Herodotus justify neither statement He tells us himself elsewhere that 
the Lydians were the first who coined money (i. 94) , and here all that he asserts is 
that Darius coined gold of supenor punty to any which had been known before It 
is said to have been from the punty of his gold coinage that the expression 
“ Darius’s gold ” came to be used for gold without any alloy. (See Plutarch, Pac- 
tolus, p 1152, A ) Of course it is quite possible that Darius may, in point of fact, 
have been the first to com Persian money ; and the name “daric ” (vide infra, vii. 
ch. 28) favours this view , but no statement to this effect is here made by 
Herodotus. 

® Some silver coins have been found which are supposed to be of Aryandes ; on 
the obverse is a Persian archer on a hippocampus, beneath which is a zigzag for 
water with a dolphin, on the reverse an owl traversed by the two sceptres of 
Osins, and dates in hieroglyphics of the years 5, C, and 7 Another has a dolphin 
instead of the hippocampus, and being of older style thiows a doubt on these coins 
being of Aryandes. — [G. W.] 

There would be no need of “ another charge.” Issuing a coinage, whether 
good or bad, would be considered, and indeed wmuld be, an act of rebellion. The 
ostentatious imitation of Darius might make the ammus of the act still more ap- 
parent. 

® The Maraphians were the Persian tribe next in dignity to the Pasargadse. 
(Yide supra, i. 125.) It is curious to find the Egyptian name of Amasis in such a 
connexion. 
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great injuries/ After receiving this reply^ Aryandes gave the 
troops orders to march with Pheretima. Such was the cause 
which served as a pretext for this expedition : its real object 
was, I believe, the subjugation of Libya/ For Libya is in- 
habited by many and various races, and of these but a very 
few were subjects of the Persian king, while by far the larger 
number held Darius in no manner of respect. 

168. The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now 
describe. Beginning on the side of Egj^t, the first Libyans are 
the Adyrmachidoe ^ These people have, in most points, the 
same customs as the Egyptians, but use the costume of the 
Libyans. Their women w^ear on each leg a ring made of brass / 
they let their hair grow long, and when they catch any vermin 
on their persons, bite it and throw it away. In tliis they differ 
from all the other Libyans. They are also the only tribe wuth 
whom the custom obtains of bringing all women about to become 
brides before the king, that he may choose such as are agreeable 
to him/ The Adyrmachidm extend from the borders of Egypt 
to the harbour called Port Plynus.'* 

169. Next to the Adyrmachidm are the Gilligammse,® who 
inhabit the country westward as far as the island of Aphroclisias,® 

® Dahimann’s remark is just • “ Here a human infirmity seems to have stolen 
upon Herodotus. . An exaggerated representation, which docs not con o^pond 
i\ith the truth, of the real importance of this affaii has imposed itself upon Herod- 
otus, who was anxious to collect together his infoimation concerning the Libyan 
nations ” (Life, p. 12S, E. T) No attempt to subjugate Libja appoais m the ex- 
pedition itself 

^ The Adyrmachidas appear in Scylax in the same position, but are reckoned to 
Egypt (Peripl pp 105-G) They extend from the Canopic mouth of the Nile to 
Apis, which, according to Strabo (vvii p 1133) is 11^ miles west of Par^tonium 
(now Baretoit'ti). They are mentioned likewise by Ptolemy (p. 11'7), Phny (v. G), 
and Sihus Italicus (iii 2'T9, ix. 224) The last of these calls them “gensaccola 
Nili,^^ and says their arms were a variegated shield and a curved scymitar. 

^ Bronze and silver bangles are often found m the Egyptian tombs, and they 
were very generally worn, as they still are, by the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Moorish, 
and other women of Africa — [G. W.] 

Mr. Hamilton, speaking ot the women of Benghazi (the ancient Euespcridcs), 
says — “ The silver bracelets and a72hlets which complete their adornment, aie some- 
times of great weight. A Jewess m Benghazi weais a pair of anklets i\lnch weigh 
five pounds.” (Wanderings, p 13 ) 

^ Compare the middle age droit de euissage. 

Plynus, according to ScyUx, is two days’ sail west of Apis, and belongs to 
Marmarica (Penpl p. lOG) It is geneially thought to bo identical vith tlic Panor- 
mus of Ptolemy [Poi't Bar deah). Thus the Adyrmachidm extend a degice farther 
west in Ileiodotus than in Scylax. Herodotus, it is to be remarked, makes no men- 
tion of the Marmaridte, who are reckoned the chief nation in these paits Sc)lax, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy. 

^ The Gilhgammse are unknown to any other independent geographer Stephen 
merely echoes Herodotus. They appear to represent the Marmaridm 

® Aphrodisias appears both from Scylax (Pcripl. p H)9) and Ptolemy (iv. 4) to 
be the little island which lies off the coast due north of Syiene, opposite the ruins 
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Off this tract is the island of Platea^ which the Cyreneeans colo- 
nized. Here too, upon the mainland, are Port Menelaus,'^ and 
Aziris, where the Cyrenaeans once lived. The Silphium ^ begins 
to grow in this region, extending from the island of Platea on 
the one side to the mouth of the Syrtis ® on the other. The 


of Apallonia. Thus the GilligaiumaB dwelt partly within the Cyrenaica, where they 
were held m vassalage by the Greek inhabitants (Vide supra, ch. 161, note 
Kiepert, following Kennell (Geograph p 609), places Aphrodisias near Derna^ 
marking the island off Cvrene as Leia (Map XXII). But Leia and Aphrodisias were 
two names of the same island (Ptolemy, 1 s. c ). 

In the eastern part of the tract, not very far from Plynus (Scylax. Peripl. p. 
106). By Ptolemy’s time the port seems to have been blocked up, as the town is 
by him considered an inland one (p. 11'7)- 

® This famous plant, the laserpztmm of the Eomans, which is iBgured upon most 
of the Cyrensean and Barccean coins, was celebrated both as an article of food and 
also for its medicinal virtues. It formed an important element m the ancient com- 
merce of Gyrene. It was probably a royal monopoly, and a mam source of the 
great wealth of the Battiadm (Find Pyth. v. 1, &c ) , as there is a representation of 
king Arcesilaus upon an ancient vase, in the act of weighing out the drug to his 
customers (Annah dell’ Inst Archeolog. di Roma, vol. v. p 56) Hence the ex- 
pression in Aristophanes (Plut 921), ‘rb Bdrrov aiX^iov' A description of it is 
given at great length m Theophrastus (Hist. Plant, vi 8), and another m Pliny (H, 
X xxii. 23) Bella Celia, Pacho, and Beechey, all considered that they recognised 
the silphium m a plant called by the Arabs dyids or denas — an umbelliferous plant, 
three feet in height, lesemblmg the Baucas oi wild carrot This flower is first met 
with about Iferdj^ and extends eastward a little beyond Berna (Barms). It is in- 
jurious to the cattle which feed on it (Bella Celia, pp 126-'7 ; Pacho, ch. xviii ; 
Bcechoy, pp 409-420 ; Hamilton, p. 27) 

The identity of this plant with the silphium has been questioned on account of 
the manner in which the latter is figured up on the coins Tne stem is not nearly so 
thick as represented ; and altogether the figure is far from being a good likeness. 
Still, as Ml. Hamilton observes (p 28), the plant, as given upon the coins, is a very 
fair “ conventional silphium,” and the inexactness of the representation cannot be 
considered to outweigh the many arguments in favour of the identity The placing 
of the silphium upon the coins of Cyiene is analogous to that of the ear of wheat on 
the coins of Metapontum, of the bunch of grapes on those of Myconus, of the fish 
on those of Olbia, and of the bunch of thyme on those of Melos. The country is 
represented by its chief product. 



® Herodotus appears to have known but of one Syrtis, which is the Greater Syr- 
tis of the geographers, the modern Gulf of Bidra^ not (as Xiebuhr supposed) the 
Less (Geograph of Heiod p. 19, E T ). This is the limit that Scylax assigns to 
the silphium, which extends, he says (Penpl p 108) from the Chersonese [Ras-eU 
Tynn) to Euesperides {Benghazi). Compare also Theophrastus (1. s. c.). The 
present limits of the plant seem to be even narrower. It first appears somewhat 
east of Zardes, and only reaches from thence to a little beyond Gyrene {Grennah). 
See the authorities quoted in the last note. 



customs of the G-illigamm^e are like those of the rest of their 
countrymen. 

170. The Ashystge ^ adjoin the G-illigammas upon the west. 
They inhabit the regions above Gyrene, but do not reach to the 
coast, which belongs to the Oyreneeans. Four-horse chariots 
are in more common use among them than among any other 
Libyans. In most of their customs they ape the manners of the 
Cyrenseans.^ 

171. Westward of the Asbystm dwell the Auschis^,^ who 
possess the country above Barca, reaching, however, to the sea 
at the place called Euesperides.^ In the middle of their terri- 
tory is the little tribe of the Cabalians,'^ which touches the coast 
near Taucliira,*^ a city of the Barcmans. Their customs are like 
those of the Libyans above Gyrene. 

172. The hlasamonians,^ a numerous people, are the western 

^ The Asbystce, being neighbours of the Cyrenaeans, were well known to the 
Greeks Cathiiiacliiis, the Cjreiioean, sang of them (Ap- Steph Byz. iii voc. 

Their inland position is attested by Dionysius (Pericg 211) 

^Aa-^varai 5 ’ err\ ro7(ji jne ari) ip o t 

They arc mentioned by Pliny under the name of Hasbit® (Kat Hist. v. 5), as neigh- 
bours of the Nasainonians and Macians 

® The Cyrenmans were famous for their skill in chaiiot-diiMiig (Ephor Fr 5). 
Hence the appellations of ^ijimros, iWo/Soto*?, and the like, applied to C\rene (Find, 
Pyth. iv 2, ix 5, <fec ed, Diss ). Hence also tbeir success in the games (ibid ) The 
usual emblems on their coins, besides the silphium, aie the lioihc, the iour-liousc 
chariot, and the chariot wheel Vide supra, ch 160, note ^ The streets ot C}rene 
and tho roads in its neighbouihood are still deeply indented with the marks of 
chariot wheels (Hamilton, p 70; Pacho, p 194; Boechey, p 40G, Ac ), and the 
quadiiga appears more than once m the few sculptiues, which still adoin the lums 
(Hamilton, p 45). 

^ The Ausclnsse of Herodotus are plainly identical with the Auschitje of Steph. 
Byz , who dwell above Barca Whether the Ausigdi of Callimachus (ap Steph ) 
are the same people is open to doubt. Ausigda, the city of these latter, was known 
both to Hecatseus (Fragm. 800) and Ptolemy (Geograph, iv. 4) It lay a httle east- 
ward of Ptolemais 

^ Theotimus, who wrote a hook about Gyrene, said that this city was founded 
by Arcesilaus IV. after his Pythian victory, and that the Carrhotus mentioned by 
Pindar as charioteer (Pyth. v. 34), who was his wife’s brother, led out the colonists, 
a collection from all Greece (Fr. 1). Battus, the son of Arcesilaus IV , afterwards 
fled hither (Heracl. Pont. Fr. 4). The place received the name of Berenice under 
the Ptolemies (Ptolem Geograph iv. 4, Strab. xvii. p. IISI), and is now BeitgJur.i. 
(Vide infra, ch 198 ) 

* Or Bacahans, according to one reading This “little tiibe” escaped the notice 
of all other geographers It would seem to exist still in the (Jahiles ot modem Al- 
geria, a true Berber race 

® Tauchira retains its name as Taith^a, Tolrah, or Terleia Considonible ruins 
mark the site (Della Celia, p 209, E T. ; Pacho, pp. 184-6 , Beochey, pp. 8()7-876). 
The walls, according to Boechey, are a mile and a half round 

’ All the geographers speak of the Nasamonians, and agree in their locality 
(Scylax. Peripl p. Ill; Strab. xvii p 1183; Phn. H N. v. 5). They dwelt 
around the shores of the greater Syrtis (vide supra, ii 32). In the Roman times 
they had the character of being wreckers (Quint. Curt. iv. 7 ; Lucan’s Pharsal. ix. 
438-444), 
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neiglitours of tlie AhscMs^. In summer they leave their flocts 
and herds upon the sea-shore, and go up the country to a place 
called Augila,® where they gather the dates from the palms,® 
which in those parts grow thickly/ and are of great size, all of 
them being of the fruit-hearing kind. They also chase the 
locusts, and, when caught, dry them in the sun, after which 
they grind them to powder, and, sprinkling this upon their 
milk, so drink it. Each man among them has several wives, 
in their intercourse with whom they resemble the Massagetae. 
The following are their customs in the swearing of oaths and 
the practice of augury. The man, as he swears, lays his hand 
upon the tomb of some one considered to have been pre-emi- 
nently just and good, and so doing swears by his name. For 
divination they betake themselves to the sepulchres of their own 
ancestors, and, after praying, lie down to sleep upon their graves ; 
by the dreams which then come to them they guide their conduct. 
When they pledge their faith to one another, each gives the 
other to drink out of his hand / if there be no liquid to be had, 
they take up dust from the ground,® and put their tongues to 
it. 

173. On the country of the Nasamonians borders that of the 
PsyUi,"^ who were swept away under the following circumstances. 

® This place retains its name unchanged It lies on the great ronte from Egypt 
to Fezzan and Mauritania, almost due south of Cyiene, between the 29th and 80th 
jjparallels. It was visited by Hornemann andPacho, and more recently by Hamilton. 
yPacho declares the account of Herodotus to be m all respects true (pp. 27 2-280). 
His desciiptioiis are, he says, “tellement fidMes, qu’elles pourraient enooie servir k 
d^crire I’Augiles moderne.” 

® See below, note ^ on ch. 182. 

^ Ml Hamilton estimates the number of date-trees in the oasis of Augila at 16,- 
000 (p 190) Those of Jalo, which was probably included in the Augila of Herod- 
otus, at 100,000 ’ Dates continue to be the sole product of the place and the source 
whence the inhabitants draw all their subsistence. A brisk trade is carried on be- 
tween them and the natives of the coast, chiefly those of Benghazi^ who hung them 
corn and manufactured articles of all kinds, and receive dates in exchange In the 
time of Leo Africanus (the 15th century) a similar trade was earned on with Egypt 
(vi p. 246) 

® Shaw mentions a custom exactly like this in Algeria. In the marriage ce- 
remony the form of plighting troth is by drinking out of each other’s hands (Travels, 
p. 303). 

® So the Mahometan law of ablution allows sand to be used where water cannot 
be procured 

^ The Psylli had been already mentioned by Hecatssus (Fragm. 803), who seems 
to have spoken of the greater Syrtis under the name of the Psyllic Gulf. Scylax 
omits them, but they appear in Ptolemy, in their proper position (iv. 4). Strabo 
hkewise places them next to the Nasamonians (xvii p. 1183). According to Pliny, 
although the Nasamouians had at one time almost exterminated them, yet a rem- 
nant continued to his day (vii. 2). The Psylli were famed for their power of 
charming serpents. (See Pliny, 1. s. c. ; Plutarch, Oat. Min. i. p. '787 ; Celsus, 
V. 27, &c.) 

[The snake-players of the coast of Barbary are worthy successors of the Psylli. 
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The soutli wind had blown for a long time and dried up all the 
tanks in which their water was stored. hTow the whole region 
within the Syrtis is utterly devoid of springs. Accordingly, the 
Psylli took counsel among themselves, and by common consent 
made war upoli the south-wind — so at least the Libyans say, I 
do but repeat their words^ — they went forth and reached the 
desert, but there the south-wind rose and buried them under 
heaps of sand whereupon, the Psylli being destroyed, their 
lands passed to the hfasamonians.® 

174. Above the Nasamonians, towards the soutli, in the 
district where the wild beasts abound, dwell the Garainaiitians,^ 
who avoid all society or intercourse wdth their fellow-men, have 
no weapon of war, and do not know how to defend themselves.® 

175. These border the Nasamonians on the south : west- 
ward along the sea-shore their neighbours are the Macai,' who, 
by letting the locks about the crown of their head grow long, 
while they clip them close everywhere else, make their hair re- 
semble a crest. In war these people use the skins of ostriches 
for shields.^ The river Cinyps ® rises among them from the 

Both the snakes and the men appear to he equally frantic during their performances, 
which are far more disgusting than m Egypt — G. W ] 

® Compare lii 2G, wdieie a similar power is iucoiicctly assigned to the desert 
sand-stoim (see notepad loc ). Mr Hamilton tells us that at pieseiit theie is in 
these parts of Africa an almost superstitious dread of the south-’wind The Lifayali, 
a tribe inhabiting the oasis of Ammon, “ regard a hot south-wind as the iinfuliiig 
signal of some coming calamity. One is almost tempted to think they must be a 
remnant of the Psylli, w'ho had escaped the general dcstiuction of their nation, and 
still dread then old enemy” (Wanderings, p 253) 

“^Perhaps we may combine this tradition with the account given by Pliny, and 
consider that after the Psylli had sulfered a great loss from a sand-siorm m the 
desert, in an expedition undertaken probably to piocure water, they were attacked 
in their weakened condition by the Nasamonians, who seized the greater portion of 
their territory. 

^ It is doubtful whether “ Garamantians” is the true reading here Pliny and 
Mela, who follow Herodotus very closely in their descriptions of the African nations, 
ascribe the features here given to the Garamantians, to a distinct people w horn they 
call Gamphasantians, The corruption, if such it be, no doubt wms early * for Eusta- 
thius (ad Dionys Perieges. 217) and Stephen (ad voc ) both read “ Gaiamautiaiis ” 
in the passage The Garamantians seem to be introduced, in ch 183, as a new 
people 

“ These statements (it is clear) do not agree with wdiatis said bolow' (eh. I.")'.') 
of the Garamantians “ hunting the Troglodyte Ethiopians ” 

^ Scylax agrees with this statement (Peiipl. p 111) He places the Mac<e, hko 
the Nasamomans, upon the shores of the Greater Syrtis, assigning tlie tiaet (ow'ards 
the east to the latter, that towards the west to the iormer people The\ uie found, 
as Macmans, m the same position, lu Ptolemy (iv 3, UaKotoi :S,vpTirai). Stiabo omits 
them, but they appear in Pliny, in conjunction wnth the Nasainonians and A.sbystso 
(Hasbitm) In the third century b c. they furnished mercenaiies to the Carthagin- 
ians (Polyb. iii. S3). 

“ Compare vii 70. Ostriches are still found in great numbers in this part of 
Africa, but at some distance from the coast (Lyon’s Travels, p 66) 

^ The river Cinyps, or Cinyphus, is commemorated by all the geographers 
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lieiglit called tlie Hill of tlie Graces/' and runs from thence 
through their country to the sea. The Hill of the Graces is 
thickly covered with wood, and is thus very unlike the rest of 
Libya, which is bare. It is distant two hundred furlongs from 
the sea.^ 

176. Adjoining the Macae are the Gindanes/ whose women 
wear on their legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a woman 
has gives her one, and she who can show the most is the best 
esteemed, as she appears to have been loved by the greatest 
number of men. 

177. Apromontory jutting out into the sea from the country 
of the Gindanes is inhabited by the Lotophagi,^ who live en- 
tirely on the fruit of the lotus-tree.'^ The lotus-fruit is about 


(Scylax Peripl p 112 , Ptol iv. 3 ; Strab xvii. p 1179 : kc ). It ran into the sea a 
littie to the east of Leptis, the present Leheda. (Strab 1. s c ). Moderns do not find 
any river of consequence on this coast, which is intersected by torrent courses dry 
during the summer months Perhaps the Wad' el Khdhan has the best right to be 
considered the ancient Cinyps It has “ more pretensions to the title of river ” 
than any of the other tonents upon this coast (Bcecliey, p 62 Compare Barth’s 
Wandei ungen, vol. i. p 317) — it is in the right position, a little to the east of Leb- 
eda — it has marshes upon its right bank crossed by a causeway, agreeably to Strabo’s 
description (x\ 11 p, 1179) — and the surrounding country corresponds with the de- 
scriptions ot Scylax (Peripl p 112) and Herodotus (infra, ch 198, and cf note ad 
loc ). The only objection to the identification is that the Gharian hills from which 
it flows, are not more than 4 miles from the sea (Beechey, 1. s. c.) But this objec- 
tion \\ ould he equally against all the other streams 

^ The hill of the Graces, which ’was likewise mentioned by Callimachus (ap. 
Schol ad Pind Pyth v 32), must be looked for in the Gharian range. This range 
however IS not now more than 4, or at most 5 miles distant from the shore It is 
possible that Herodotus wms misinfoimed as to the distance, but it is likewuse pos- 
sible that the occasion of the discrepancy may be the encioachment of the sea upon 
this low shoie, which is very perceptible in places. (See Beechey, pp. 495-8, and 
Map of Apolloma Compare Hamilton, p 62, &c , who thinks that the whole of 
this coast has subsided) The Ghaiian chain is said to “preserve the character 
given of it by the historian, as being covered with trees, contiasting by their ver- 
dure with the scorched and and soil of Lib\a” (Della Celia, p. 87, E T.) 

® The Gindanes aie mentioned by no othei ancient wiiter, if we except Stephen, 
whose knowledge comes from Herodotus It may be suspected that the ethnic ap- 
pellative of Gindanes was superseded by the descriptive name of Lotophagi (Lotus- 
eaters). Stephen identifies the twm , and Scylax places the Lotophagi immediately 
to the west of the Cynips (Peripl 113) The Gindanes are rightly placed by Kiepert 
(Map II.) upon the coai^t 

The country of the Lotophagi is evidently the Peninsula of Zarz%s^ which is 
the only tract projecting from this part of the coast. They are thus brought into 
the position usually assigned them, the neighbourhood of the lesser Syrtis, or Gulf 
of /i7ia6.s (Scylax Peripl p 113 ; Strabo, xvii 1178) 

The lotos or lotus-tree was either the Rhamnus Zizyphus (the Rh, Nabeca of 
Forsk ), or the Gordia Myxa ; which last, very common in, the Oases, is called Molc- 
hdyt m Arabic, and has a sweet fruit growing in clusters, as described by Theo- 
phrastus, 'Keirdoverai Sjcr-rrep $6rpves" But the lotus is evidently the Rhamnus, now 
called in Arabic Sidr, the fruit dfebJe. It looks and tastes rather like a bad crab- 
apple. It has a single stone within it. To Ulysses it was as inconvenient as modern 
“ gold-diggings” to ship captains, since he had the greatest difficulty m keeping his 
sailors to the ship when they had once tasted it (Horn. Od. ix. 84 to 96). Plmy 
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the size of the lentisk berry, and in sweetness resembles the 
date. The Lotaphagi even succeed in obtaining from it a sort 
of wine.® 

178. The sea-coast beyond the Lotophagi is occupied by the 
Machlyans,® who use the lotus to some extent, though not so 
much as the people of whom we last spoke. The Machlyans 
reach as far as the great river called the Triton, which empties 
itself into the great lake Tritonis.^ Here, in this lake, is an 
island called Phla,"^ which it is said the Lacedfemonians were to 
have colonised, according to an oracle. 

(xiii 82) thinks the tree a species of Oeltis^ differing from that of Italy — the Celiis 
Amtrahs of Liimjeus He sa^s, “it has the size of a pear-tree, though Cornelius 
Xepos calls it low ” He also alludes to its fruit being reiy delicious, and to stran- 
geis forgetting their country \\ho tasted it (cp xxii 21). Ho also mentions the 
Icios herb, or Faba Graca (xxiv. 2) , the lotomcUa (xxii 21), “ of whose grams the 
Egyptian shepherds make bread and the lotus \i\\{KipnphL€a lotufi) m ponds after the 
inundation (xin 1^),* also the (xxi. 20), which is atnfoliatcd hcib, supposed 

by some to be the Tnponella fhnnm g)oicmn but none of these four last have any- 
thing to do wutli Homer’s lotophagi. (See notes on Book ii. ebs 92 and 96, and 
compare Majoi Uennell, p. 628 to 630) — [G. W ] 

^ Perhaps this is the oiigin of the Homeiic m'\th (Od ix. 74, et seqq.) 

® Pliny calls the Machlyans neighbouis of the Nasamonians No other geog- 
rapher mentions them under the same name, but they aie probably represented 
by the Machyiii of Ptolemy, who dwelt on the Lessei Syrtis (iv 3), or bj their 
neighbours, tlie Machrynns (ib ). It may be suspected that the Macce, Maz^es, or 
Maxyes, and Machlyes of oui autlioi, and likewise the Maeh}ni, Macluyes, Maemi, 
Mi-maces, and Maca-tutm of Ptolemy, belonged to the same stock The ph}sical 
type and customs of the Machlyans w^eie noticed by Calliphanes, Aristotle (Er. 249), 
and Nic Damasc (Pr. 136) 

^ No rpeat river exists m these parts Small streams only empty themselves 
into the Lessei Syi tis , and the brooks w Inch flow into the ShihLah {Shihl-el-Lowdeah\ 
or lose themselves among the sands that border it, do not deserve the name of 
rivers. Hr. Shaw behoved that he recognised the Triton in the Wad V/ Hammah^ 
or river of Kabes, a stieam of some width, wdiich has its souice in the hills to the 
west of that city, and reaches the sea a little south of it (Travels, p 197.) Bahr 
accepts this view, while Kiepert (Alap II ) appeals to make the Wady Atcroude^ or 
Akareith^ which is not even a perennial stream, the Triton. In this he follow's Sir 
Greville Temple (Excursions m the Mediterranean, p. 165) Rennell’s arguments, 
how'ever, have never been answered. (See bis Geography, pp G59-G07 ) And the 
probability seems to be greatly in favour of his views, v^blch arc that the Lake 
Tntouis of Herodotus includes both the Bhibl-eULowdccth and the Lesser S} rtis, 
betw'een which he supposes there to have been anciently a commiimcation by a 
narrow and shallow' cliannel , and that the Triton must bo sought for among the 
rivulets which run into, or lose themselv'es in the sands of, the Bhthla Heiod- 
otus, it must be observed, makes the river Triton run into tlie Lake Tritonis, and 
says not a word of its running out of it ; and the Lake Tritonis is wuth him a part of 
the sea, for Jason’s vessel is driven by the north W'lnd into it 

The description m Scylax (Peripl pp llo-^), and the brief notice in Ptolemy 
(iii 4), are strongly confirmatory of these views. "We may trace the gradual block- 
ing-up of the mouth of the inner sea, which stood to the Lessei S}rtis as the sea of 
Azof (or Lake Mjeotis) to the Euxme — then the drying up of the water by evapo- 
ration, and the separation of the original Lake Triton into sev^eial seas or meres — 
lastly the desiccation of all these with one exception, and the transformation of the 
ancient Lake of Triton into the modern 8hihk-el-Lowdeah, 

® Probably the same as Scylax’s Isle of Triton Shaw (p. 213) identified it with 
a sand-bank in the Shihk-el-Lowdeak^ which sand-bank has since become a peninsula 
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179. The following is the story as it is commonly told. 
When Jason had finished hnilding the Argo at the foot of 
Mount Pelion, he took on board the usual hecatomb, and 
moreover a brazen tripod. Thus equipped, he set sail, intend- 
ing to coast round the Peloponnese, and so to reach Delphi.^ 
The voyage was prosperous as far as Malea, but at that point 
a gale of wind from the north ^ came on suddenly, and carried 
him out of his course to the coast of Libya ; where, before he 
discovered the land, he got among the shallows of Lake TritSnis. 
As he was turning it in his mind how he should find his way 
out, Triton (they say) appeared to him, and offered to show 
him the channel, and secure him a safe retreat, if he would give 
him the tripod. Jason complying, was shown by Triton the 
passage through the shallows ; after which the god took the 
tripod, and, carrying it to his own temple, seated himself upon 
it, and, filled with prophetic fury, delivered to Jason and his 
companions a long prediction. When a descendant,'^ he said, 
of one of the Argo's crew should seize and carry off the brazen 
tripod, then by inevitable fate would a hundred Grecian cities 
be built around Lake Tritonis.'" The Libyans of that region, 
when they heard the words of this prophecy, took away the 
tripod and hid it. 

180. The next tribe beyond the Machlyans, is the tribe of 
the Auseans.^ Both these nations inhabit the borders of Lake 
Tritonis, being separated from one another by the river Triton. 
Both also wear their hair long, but the Machlyans let it grow 
at the back of the head, while the Auseans have it long in 
front. The Ausean maidens keep year by year a feast in honour 

(Temple, p 164). Rennell, witli more probability, conjectures that Pbla is now 
part of the flat tract of sand which intervenes between the Shibkah and the sea 
(p. 663). 

® Various modes were adopted of bringing Jason to Lake Tiitonis. Some made 
the visit take place on the return of the expedition from Colchis, after a storm sent 
by Jupiter as a punishment for the murder of Apsyrtus (ApolL Rhod iv. 55^, &c.) 
Others made the Argonauts, when commanded to expiate this murder by sailing 
to Italy, coast along the African and Celtic (Iberian 9) shores voluntarily. (Apollodor. 
i. p 65 ) These divergences prove sufficiently the unreal and poetic character of 
the entire narrative. (See Grote, vol i pp 316-348 ) 

^ Hypercritics observe that a north- wind springing up at Malea (the Cape 8t. 
Angelo) should have carried the vessel to the Greater, and not the Lesser Syrtis 
(Muller, Orcliom , p. 854, Pacho, p 173). But Herodotus is here only reporting the 
story as it was told by some poet, who was not perhaps very well skilled m geography. 
He "seems however, himself, to have compressed Africa too much between Egypt 
and the Lake Tritonis (vide infra, ch. 181, note ^). 

® The Auseans are not mentioned by any other ancient writer, unless we may 
regard them as identical with the of Synesius, who, in the 5th and 6th 

centuries of our era, devastated the Cyrenaica. (Op p. 298-303.) Their temple of 
Athene seems to be that mentioned by Scylax (p. 116), as Tpiruyidos tep^p 

(vide infra, ch. 188). 
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of Minerva^ whereat their custom is to draw up in two hodieSj 
and fight with stones and clubs. They say that these are rites 
which have come down to them from their fathers, and that 
they honour with them their native goddess, who is the same as 
the Minerva (Athene) of the Grecians/ If any of the maidens 
die of the wounds they receive, the Auseans declare that such 
are false maidens. Before the fight is suffered to begin, they 
have another ceremony. One of the virgins, the loveliest of the 
number, is selected from the rest ; a Corinthian helmet and a 
complete suit of Greek armour are publicly put upon her ; and, 
thus adorned, she is made to mount into a chariot, and led 
around the whole lake in a procession What arms they used 
for the adornment of their damsels before the Greeks came to 
live in their country, I cannot say. I imagine they dressed 
them in Egyptian armour, for I maintain that both the shield 
and the helmet came into Greece from Egypt.’' The Auseans 


® The Athene of the Greeks -n^as identified 'svith the Keith or Isht of the Egyptians 
(Plat Tim p 21, E ), ■s\hose worship "was common to all the Afiican nations Her- 
odotus appears to regaidthe worship as indigenous m this part of Afiica, and as 
having passed from hence into Egypt, and fiom Egypt into Gieece (vide supra, ii. 
50, and infra, ch. 188) 

Plato notices the resem- 
blance of the Greek and Egyp- 
tian aims (Tim p 24, B), and 
ascribes the iniention of them 
to the latter people 
[There is, hou ever, very little 
resemblance between the shield 
and helmet of Egypt and those 
of Greece , though the Ka.ra7Tv^ 
of Homer (II x 258), without 
a crest, may not have looked 
unlike the head-piece of the 
Egyptians The Sbairetana, a 
northern people, with whom 
thePhaiaobs were at onetime 
in alliance, had a helmet with 
horns, and a round shield like 
that of Greece (see woodcut m 
n on Book vii , ch. Gl), and 
the custom of adornine, the 
helmet with horns w'as luti'o- 
duced into Greece from Asia, 
whence icepas, “horn,” "was 
used to sigmly a “ crest ” The 
Karalrvl W’as of bull’s hide. 
The oiiginal Kwir]^ or Greek 
helmet, w as probably of a 
similar material, and it is supposed to have taken its name from being of dog’s skin. 
The Oarians are said by Herodotus (i 171) to have been the fir&t to introduce the 
use of crests, and “to put devices on shields, and to invent handles for shields; in 
the^ earlier times their wearers managed them by the aid of a leathern thong, by 
which they were slung round the neck and left shoulder.” This invention of the 
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declare that Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and the Tri- 
tonis ® — they say she q^uarrelled with her father^ and applied to 
J upiter, who consented to let her he his child ; and so she became 
his adopted daughter. These people do not marry or live in 
families, hut dwell together like the gregarious beasts. When 
their children are full-grown, they are brought before the 
assembly of the men, which is held eveiy third month, and 
assigned to those whom they most resemble.'’ 

181. Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling 
upon the sea-coast. Above them inland is the wild-beast tract ; 
and beyond that, a ridge of sand, reaching from Egyptian Thebes 
to the Pillars of Hercules.’ Throughout this ridge, at the dis- 
tance of about ten days^ journey from one another,^ heaps of salt 
in large lumps lie upon hills. At the top of every hill there 
gushes forth from the middle of the salt a stream of water, which 
is both cold and sweet. ^ Around dwell men who are the last 

handle was eTidently known long before in Egypt, at least as early as 2000 b c , in 
the time of the Osirtasens of the 12th, and apparently of the kings of the 6th dy- 
nasty The Egyptian shields had no emblems on them They were also furnished 
wnth a thong for suspending them on the soldier’s back, while using his left hand 
for some other purpose — G W ] 

* This IS the earliest form of the legend, and hence the epithet, Tpcroyeyeta, 
so frequently applied to this goddess (Hes. Theog 924 ; Horn. Hymn 28, 4 , Aiist. 
Eq 1189 , &c ) The philosophical mythus which brought Athene from the head of 
Jove, was a later refinement 
Compare Arist. Pol. ii. 1 

^ This division of Northern Africa had been already made (ii 32) Niebuhr 
(Geograph, of Herod p. 16, E T.) regards it as artificial and imaginary. Heeren, 
more justly, as a near approximation to the truth (African Nat vol i p 6, E T ). 
There are, in fact, three tracts, which stretch across the continent from Egypt to 
the Atlantic ocean , first, the coast tract, or Barbary, the country of the Berbers, 
comprising the modern provinces of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tiipoh and 
Barka, which is comparatively fertile next, the hill-region, or Biledulgerid^ “ the 
land of dates,” as the Arabs call it, which, especially m its more western parts, is 
greatly infested with vild beasts, and thirdly, the Great Saliaia These aie not 
indeed, exactly, “ parallel belts of land” The feitihty of the coast is interrupted 
in places, as between Tunis and Tripoli, and again between Cape Mesmafa and 
Benghasi , and the hilly tiact varies greatly m width, and sometimes sinks almost 
to a level with the desert, but speaking m a general way, it vould be right to dis- 
tinguish the regions as Heiodotus does, and to regard them as running across 
Africa , and so we find them regarded by Ritter in his Eidkunde (vol. i. p. 89l), and 
Humboldt m his Aspects of Nature (vol i p 58, E T.) 

® No doubt there is here somewhat too much of “regularity ” and “symmetry” 
for truth (Niebuhr’s Geograph of Herod p 17, E T ) It is to be remarked, 
however, that Herodotus uses the expression, about 10 days’ journey from one an- 
other ” {gdXicrra ^id deKa 7 ){iepicov ddov), which shows that he did not intend an ex- 
act regularity, such as his critics have assumed him to mean. Heeren has shown 
the general measurements not to err greatly. (Af Nat vol i pp. 202-235, E. T.) 
His conjecture that Herodotus here describes the caravan route across the desert 
between Egypt and Western Africa, is one of those happy thoughts which seem ob- 
vious as soon as they are uttered, yet which occur only to genius 

® In the Oases salt is in great abundance, and sometimes a large space is covered 
with an incrustation of it, which breaks hke frozen mud or shallow water, under the 
Yol. in.— 9 
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inliabitants of Libya on tbe side of tlie desert, living, as they do, 
more inland than the -wiid-beast district. Of these nations the 
first is that of the Ammonians, 'who dwell at a distance of ten 
days’ journey from Thebes/ and have a temple derived from 
that of the Theban Jupiter. For at Thebes likewise, as I men- 
tioned above, ^ the image of Jupiter has a face like that of a 
ram.° The Ammonians have another spring besides that which 


feet. Springs frequently rise from the sand in that desert, and sometimes on the 
top of hillocks of sand, -where the water, as Heiodotus says, is always cool and 
sweet , the coolness being caused by the evapoiation. One of the most loniaikable 
of the latter that I ha\e seen is on the load fioin the Little Oasis to Paialreh , and 
water rises from the sand in other places between PaiMlreh and the Oasis of 
Dakhleh. Though theie is much salt in the plain, these hillocks aie fiee liom it — 
[GW] 

Mmntoli, how^ever (pp 1Y4-5), describes a district near the oasis of Amnion 
(Sttoah), where the salt, with which Northern Africa everywhere abounds, “rises 
in masses above the ground. “ There are,” he says, “ patches above a mile long, 
so coieied with this substance as to haie the appearance of a field of snow ” (Com- 
pare Hamilton, pp 183 and 193, and Denham, vol i pp 128-9) “ Out of the 
omdst oj- thesef Minutoh adds, “ springs of fresh water sometimes gush forth ” Mr. 
Hamilton speaks of a spiing of remarkable sweet water near Augiia, which springs 
from sand “ mixed wuth crystals of common salt, admirably wdiitc and pure ” (p. 
228). The geneial character of these salt-tiacts, however, is rather that ot plains 
than of hills. 

^ Suuah^ which is undoubtedly where the temple of Ammon stood (\ide supia, 
ill 26), lies at the distance of 40U geographical miles, or not less than 20 days’ 
journey, from Thebes Heeren thinks that a station was here omitted, or that the 
Great Oasis {M Wah) -was reckoned to Thebes. (Afr Nat i p 212, E. T ) This 
may have been tbe origin of tbe euoneous statement m the text , but Herodotus 
was himself deceived, and led to contract unduly the extent of eastern Atiica (vide 
supra, ch. 179 ) 

® Vide supra, ii 42. 

° The Theban Jupiter had the head of a man, and wore a cap with two long 
feathers, to which Q Curtius seems to allude when be says, the head-dress of the 
god of the Oasis of Ammon w as “ umbriculo maxime simihs.” The Ethiopians, 
however, looked upon the ram-headed god, Noum or Nef, as Jupiter, though they 
also worshipped the Amun of Thebes; and both these Deities are found in the 
temples of the Oases. The ram-headed god, however, is called “ Amenebis,” % e. 
Amun-Nef, at Kasr Zian in the Great Oasis , but this temple was only built lu the late 
time of Antomnufe, and the neighbouring one atKasr Ain el Goa\ta was dedicated 
under Ptolemy Euergetes I. to the Theban triad of Amun, Maut, and Kh ons The con- 
fusion betw^een Amun and the ram-hcaded Noum was first made by the Ethiopians, 
and it was only prevalent m Egypt subsequently to the age of the Pharaohs , though 
a few instances occur m Egjpt of the rarn-hcaded deity being called Amun, even m 
the 19th dynasty. (See n. " on Book li ch. 42 ) It is possible th.it Amun, or 
Amun-Re, was originally a title, rather than the name of a god, as Atui-ie was ad- 
ded to the name of Noum, who in the earliest legends is often called Noum-Atiii-ic. 
This Atin-re was taken up as a god by those “stranger kings” (probably from the 
title resembling Adorn, or Atin, “the sun,” and from Atm-ie being the solar-disk) ; 
and Amun was banished by them. Atin, Atys, or Attin, was the sun (Maciob. 
Saturn i 26), or nature, and was both male and female Atin-re was not a new 
god, but an Egyptian title given to one or more gods (being on monuments erected 
before and after the expulsion of those “ heretics ” m Pharaonic and Ptolemaic 
times Atin-re was perhaps the visible god, the solar disk, as Amun*re w as the con" 
ceaUd god (see n ^ on Book ii ch 42) ; and the Stranger kings, who worshipped the 
sun itself, may on this account have rejected Amun. On their monuments Atin-re 
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rises from tHe salt.’=' The water of this stream is lukewarm at 
early dawn ; at the time when the market fills it is much cooler ; 
by noon it has grown quite cold ; at this time, therefore, they 
water their gardens. As the afternoon advances the coldness 
goes off, till, about sunset, the water is once more lukewarm ; 
still the heat increases, and at midnight it boils furiously. After 
this time it again begins to cool, and grows less and less hot till 
morning comes. This spring is called the Fountain of the 
Sun/" 2 

182. Next to the Ammonians, at the distance of ten days" 
journey along the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill like 
the Ammonian, and a second spring. The country round is in- 
habited, and the place bears the name of Augila.® Hither it is 
that the Nasamonians come to gather in the dates. ^ 

was figured as the sun, with rays terminating m human hands ; but an instance oc- 
curs of the winged sun of Hor-Hat with these rays, even in the time of Sethi, of the 
19th dynasty (See Ar At Eg W , pp 123, 123 ) — [G W.] 

The salt of the Ammonians was considered to be of such excellent quality, that 
it was sent to Peisia for the use of the Great King (Dino, Fr 15). It is stiU very 
abundant, the houses even being built of it (Hamilton, p. 294) 

“ A similar account of this fountain is given by Diodorus (xvii. 50), Arrian (iii. 
4), Pliny (H N ii. 103), and other ancient winters. There can be little doubt that 
the phenomena are exaggerated. All that can now be found at Siwah is a tepid 
spring, the water of which/e-^^s somewhat warmer in the night than in the daytime. 
It IS doubtful whether the temperature really varies. (Belzoni, p 423 , Minutoli, 
pp 17 3-4; Browne, Travels, p 24. Humboldt, in his Aspects of Nature, speaks of 
the supposed periodically cold fountain of the sun, p 59, E T ) Sir G. Wilkinson 
experihiented with the thermometer at Zubbo, in the Little Oasis, where there is a 
similar spring. The result, in his own w'ords, was the following: 

“ The water of the pond at Zubbo, soon after sunrise (Feb. 8th), the external 
air being 51^ Fahr , I found to be 73|, and quite warm to the hand , at mid-day the 
external air being 65f, it was 79 and cold to the hand ; and in the evening, at 9 
o’clock, the external air being 60-J-, the water was 77Vi6 Fahr., and consequently 
loarm to the hand. This pond was about 30 ft wide, and was not more than 5 or 6 
ft. m the deepest part Two other springs (at Bowitti and El Kasr) were 92f Fahr., 
and 9 S“/i 6 The boiling water w^as a natural mistake, from the numerous bubbles 
which rise in these sulphureous ponds These springs and ponds Avere m the Little 
Oasis w^hich is called Wah el Behnesa, and m Coptic Ouahe Pemge ” 

” Vide supia, oh. 172 Pacho, remarking on the veracity of Herodotus in the 
account which he gives of Augila, observes — “ II a parle de ses forets de pal- 
miers, de la qualitd exqiuse de ses dattes, et nous avons dit qu’elles sent la plus 
grande ressource que possede encore Augiles. La Seule fontaine qu’on y trouvait 
de son temps, est la seule qu’on y tiouve de nos jours , e’est SMleJi La seule col- 
line qm, d’aprds I’histonen, existait dans ce canton, est la seule qui interrorape la 
monotonie de son immense plame de sables : elle occupe la partie nord du village 
principal. De plus, il ajoute que cette colline, comme celle d’ Ammon, etait de sel; 
et dans le monticule de spath calcaire d’ Augiles, comme aux coUmes d’ Ammon, nous 
trouvons des masses de sel gemme ” 

The distance between the Ammonians {Stwah) and Augila is correctly stated. 
Hornemann travelled it in nine days, but at more than the ordinary rate. (Travels, 
pp. 45-6.) The Augilians of the present day reckon it a ten days’ journey. 
(Minutoli, p 172 ) — [“Augila is about 220 miles west ot' StwahB] 

^ The right of gathering dates is still claimed in certain districts by the Arabs , and 
the various small Wahs (Oases), or spots in the desert having springs and date-trees, 
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183. Ten days’ journey from Augila there is again a salt- 
hill and a spring ; palms of the fruitful kind grow here abun- 
dantly, as they do also at the other salt-hills. This region is 
inhabited by a nation called the Garamantians," a very powerful 
people, who cover the salt wdth mould, and then sow their crops.^ 
From thence is the shortest road to the Lotophagi, a journey of 
thirty days.^ In the Garamantian country are found the oxen 
which, as they graze, walk backwards. This they do because 
their horns curve outwaids in front of their heads, so that it is 
not possible for them when grazing to move forwards, since in 


west^^ard of the Escyptian Oases, are still occupied or claimed by the Blacks, as of 
old, the Xasaniones being, as before observed, the Xahsi-amones, or negroes of the 
Ammonian district (See n on Book ii ch 32 ) The adoption of the palm-tree 
as an emblem of victory, or of success, doubtless arose from this right of gathering 
dates m a conquered country. It is ell-known that the date-tiee \m 11 not giow 
except ^^here there is water, or in irrigated land ; and the palm-tree of the de&ert, 
like the pelican of the wildeincss (a fisli-eatmg bird), must be taken in a restiieted 
sense, meaning away fiom the habitations of men. — [G 

Mr Hamilton informs us that the Zowaijah Arabs, who inhabit the oasis of M 
q north-east of Jalo, regularly mo\e south \M\rds in autumn to gather the 
dates and hgs from the uninhabited oases of ElJCoff'ia "When they lia\c left them, 
parties of the Tibboos often come to glean the dates which remain. G Wanderings,’ 
pp. ISl, 191, and 197 ) 

^ Heeren, and Rennell, identify the country of the Garamantians with the modern 
Eezzan Ritter adopts the same view. (Erdkunde, i p 989 ) The chief grounds 
seem to be, 1. Fez/au is duo south of the countiy of the Nasamonians, vho line the 
shore of the Greater Syitis (supra, cli 174). 2 It is the fust nell-pcoplcd tiact, 

and the first nhich possesses springs nest of Augila S It has a ruined city, Goma 
(Gauima), once the capital. 4 Its name is preserved in the appellation Gamphas- 
autes (= Garm-Phasantes, or Garam-Phasaiites), found m the place of Garainantes 
in some wiiters. (Plin H. N. v. 8, Mela, i 8.) 5 It is the only tiact, \\here a 
great and powerful nation could hve, in these paits. These icasons appeal con- 
clusive 

The distance from Augila is misstated. Rennell imagines that the eastern bor- 
der of the Garamantians might be ■within the distance of 10 days fiom the western 
Imiitb of the Augilians. (Geogr p 615 ) But this does not seem to be possible It 
takes Id days at the least to cross the desert between Augila, w'hich is at the edge 
of the Oasis, and Tcmi^sa^ the first village m Pezzan. (Hornemann, p 17 ) llecreu 
conjectures that Herodotus, or his informant, here (as between Thebes and the Am- 
monians) accidentally omitted a station , and that the resting-place here spoken ot 
was not ten, but twenty days’ journey fiom Augila (Af Nat i. p 219, B T.) 
Ti aghan^ near Zuila^ where there is a celebrated spring of water, he imagmes to bo 
the site (p. 217) See also Lyon’s Travels, (p 2u0 ) 

The soil of Fezzan is strongly impregnated with salt. It is only by a liberal 
application of manme that any produce can be raised (L}on, p 271 ) 

^ The conjecture of Heeren that this is another caiavan route, and indicates the 
line of traffic between Carthage and the negro countries, seems to be an extremely 
happy one At the present day Mmzouk^ the capital of Fezzan, is the centie from 
which three great loads diverge — one leading to Egypt by way of Augila and 
Biwah (Ammon), another to Soudan^ or Nigritia, across the Great Desert, and a 
third to Tripoli and Tunis, by way of SoJena^ Bonjem, and Lehida This last is the 
route here spoken of. It was traversed by Captain Lyon m 1820, who took 86 
days from Murzouk to the coast near Lebida, stopping, how^ever, exactly six days 
at Sokna. The Lotophagi, including m them the Gmdamans, commenced about 
Lehida. (Vide supra, ch. 176, note ®.) 
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that case their horns would become fixed in the ground.^ Only 
herein do they differ from other oxen, and further in the thick- 
ness and hardness of their hides.® The G-aramantians have 
four-horse chariots, in which they chase the Troglodyte Ethi- 
opians,"^ who of all the nations whereof any account has reached 
our ears are by far the swiftest of foot.® The Troglodytes feed 
on serpents, lizards, and other similar reptiles. Their language 
is unlike that of any other people ; it sounds like the screeching 
of bats.® 

184. At the distance of ten days^ journey from the Gara- 
mantians there is again another salt-hill and spring of water ; 
around which dwell a people, called the Atarantians,^ who alone 
of all known nations are destitute of names. The title of Ata- 
rantians is borne by the whole race in common, but the men 
have no particular names of their own.^ The Atarantians, -when 

® No oxen of this kind have been observed by modern travellers, though the 
same account is given by many of the ancients (Alex Mynd ap Athen v. 20, p 
221, E , Plm. n N viii 45, Mela, i 8 ) Heeren conjectures that the horns were 
made to grow in this way The neatheids of Africa, he says, frequently amuse 
themselves in giving an artificial form to the horns of their cattle, by continually 
bending them. (At Nat i p. 222, E. T ) But it is difficult to assign a motive for 
their giving them so inconvenient a shape 

® The thickness and the hardness of the hides of the cattle in this part of Africa 
are noticed by modern travellers. (Ilornemann, p 127 ) 

It IS usual to regard the word Tioglodyte here as a proper name. But perhaps 
it would be better to translate “the Ethiopians who dwell in holes ” Troglodytes 
have always abounded m Africa. The most notoiious are those along the shores 
of the Red Sea, of whom Strabo gives a full account (xvi. p. 1102). There were 
others upon the Nile, (Strab. xvii p 1159 ) Those here spoken of must be distin- 
guished from both. They dwelt probably in the region south of Fezzan, in the 
mountains of the Tibesti range, where the Tihboo Irschad^ or Rock Tibboos, are still 
said to live in caves (Hornemami, p 107 , Denham, vol i. p. 140 ) 

® Great slave hunts {Grazzie in the language of the country) are still common 
in Fezzan. Armed bodies of 800 or 1000 men set forth on these expeditions, and 
sweep the countries to the southward of their inhabitauts, returning after an ab- 
sence of months, with a band of captives, often more numerous than the captors. 
(See among others, Hamilton, p 190 ) These are usually Tihhoos The Tibboos 
are described as “ a timid race, in such dread of a gun or horse, that the bare sight 
of an Arab, and particularly a mounted one, is sufficient to put a number of them 
to flight.” (Lyon, p. 254 ) Their “ agility” is said to be “ pro\ erbial,” and their 
neighbours call them, by w^ay of distinction, “the Birds” (ib p 227). 

^ “ The people of Augila, in speaking of these tribes (the Tibboos)^’’’' observes 
Hornemann, “ say that their language is like the whistling of birds.” (Journal, &c. 
p. 119) 

^ All the MSS. have Atlantians, which was read evidently by Pliny (v 8), and 
Mela (i. 8) The reading Atarantians is recovered from Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 66). The locality of this people is very uncertain. Heeren conjectures 
that the route described by Herodotus turns southward at the Gararaantian station, 
and that the Atarantians are the jBornom of Tegerry , but this view is quite incom- 
patible with the words of Herodotus in chs. 181 and 185. We must regard him as 
pioceedmg westward, and seek for the Atarantians among the Tuariks of the 
Western Sahara Oudney found salt-plains and springs in this country, towards 
Gadamis (pp 96-9). 

^ Leo iiricanus says of the Bornous — Quantum h quodam naercatore iatelligere 
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the sun rises high in the heaven, curse him, and load him with 
reproaches, because (they say) he burns and wastes both their 
country and themselves. Once more at the distance of ten 
days" journey there is a salt-hill, a spring, and an inhabited tract. 
Near the salt is a mountain called Atlas, very taper and round ; 
so lofty, moreover, that the top (it is said) cannot be seen, the 
clouds never quitting it either summer or winter.^ The natives 
call this mountain the Pillar of Heaven and they them- 
selves take their name from it, being called Atlantes. They 
are reported not to eat any Indng thing, and never to have any 
dreams. 

185. As far as the Atlantes the names of the nations in- 
habiting the sandy lidge are known to me, but beyond them 
my knowledge fails. The ridge itself extends as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules, and even farther than these f and through- 
out the whole distance, at the end of every ten days" journey, 
there is a salt-mine, with people dwelling round it, who all of 
them build their houses with blocks of the salt. No rain falls 
in these parts of Libya ; it it were otherwise, the walls of these 
houses could not stand.® The salt quarried is of two colours, 


potui, qui longam cum his habuerat consuetudinem, nullum hie proprium nomen 
audias^ sed omnes vel a longitudme, vel pmguitudme, aut alio quovis accidente 
nomen habent” (vii p 255, A) Salt (Tra\els in Ab}S!5ima, p 379) notices a 
similar custom among the negroes south and west of Ab}ssmia , but it does not by 
any means amount to the entire absence of names which is spoken of by Herodotus 
He probably misunderstood his informant 

® Ideler has shown (see Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, vol. i. pp. 1-44-6, E T ) 
that there was a confusion in the Greek mind with respect to Atlas. The earlier 
writers (Homer, Hesiod, &c ) intended by that name the Beak of Teneriife, of which 
they had some indistinct knowledge derived from Phoenician sources The later, 
unacquainted with the great Western Ocean, placed Atlas m Africa, first regarding 
it as a single mountain, and then, as their geographical knowledge increased, and 
they found there was no remarkable mountain m North-western Africa, as a moun- 
tain chain. Herodotus is a writer of the tiansition period His description is only 
applicable to the Peak, while his locality is Africa — not, however, the western 
coast, but an inland tract, probably south-eastern Algeria. Thus his mountain, if 
it is to be considered as having any foundation at all on fact, must represent the 
eastern, not the western, extremity of the Atlas chain. 

^ So .Eschylus says of the giant Atlas — 

'Kp})s ecTrepovs tSttovs 
€(TT7]Ke, Kiov‘ ov papov re Kal x^ophs 
&ju.oiP ipeiddop, lix^os ovk ehayKaXov — P. Y. 357. 

And Pindar, in like manner, calls Etna, uiiap ovpapia (Pyth i. 19, ed Biss ) The 
supposed height of the “ pillar” may be gathered from the Scholiast on Plato, who 
reports that its shadow extended to the distance of 5000 stades (ad Plat. Tim. p. 
426, ed. Bekker). 

® Herodotus, it should be observed, knows that the African coast projects beyond 
the pillars. 

Pliny (H. N. v. 6), mentions the salthouses of the African tribes bordering on 
the Great Desert. They have been found by Mr. Hamilton in the Oasis of Ammon, 
and by Oudney (Denham’s Travels, vol. i. p 78) in the western part of Eezzan : and 
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white and purple.^ Beyond the ridge southwards, in the di- 
rection of the interior, the country is a desert,® with no springs, 
no beasts, no rain, no wood, and altogether destitute of moisture.^ 
186. Thus from Egypt as far as Lake Tritdnis Libya is in- 
habited by wandering tribes,^ whose drink is milk- and their 

no doubt exist m many parts of the Sahara Oudney’s words are — “Notwithstand- 
ing the nearness and fitness of the stone, the salt mould is preferred (for houses), 
perhaps from the want of lime , and the ease with which the house is erected „ 
Another thing so little ram falls that there is no danger of the fabiic falling ” 

Mr Hamilton says — “ I saw no traces of antiquity in any of the buildings , but, 
as of old, the houses are built with blocks of rock-salt, sometimes almost pure, 
cemented together with mud. From the dryness of the climate this kind of wall 
is perfectly solid.” (Wanderings, p 291: ) 

Oudney tells us that this part of Africa is not entirely without rain, but that ram 
falls at intervals of five, eight, and nine yeais (p 76) Humboldt, speaking in a 
more general way, feels justified in saying — “Neither dew nor rain bathe these de- 
solate plains, or develope on their glowing surface the geims of vegetable life , for 
heated columns of air, everywhere ascending, dissolve the vapours, and disperse 
each swiftly-vamshing cloud ” (Aspects of Nature, vol i p. 3, E T ) 

^ The rock-salt of Africa is, m fact, of three colours “ Africa,” says Leo, “ po- 
tion ex parte aliud sal non habet, preeter id quod ex specuum salmis (the p-sraKXa 
of our author (velut marmor aut gessum, candidly colons, eftoditur” 

(p 299, B) “ The salt of the mountain Haddeffa,” writes Dr Shaw, “ is of a red- 
dish^ or 'puiple coloui yet what is washed down from these precipices by the dews 
attaineth another colour, becoming as white as snow . . The salt of the 
mountains near Levotaiah and Jebel Miniss, is of a grey or bluish colour ” (Travels, 
p. 229 ) 

He alludes to the great Sdhara. This sandy tract, diversified here and there 
by high table-land, low plains, isolated small hills and rocks, and undulating ground, 
produces m places some low desert shrubs and tufts of grass, as m the little Shhara 
to the south of the Regency of Tunis. Among the plants of the Sahara mentioned 
to me by the neighbouring Arabs are the Sheea (the “ She” of Imcas) and hytheran 
(Artemisia Judaica and inculta); the ruttum^ or broom (Spartium monospermum) ; 
the prickly hadth ; the guUuf{QiXvip\Q'Si halimus) ; the rimth (a Salicorma) , the methndn^ 
&c The ancients were not altogether unacquainted with the interior of Africa , 
and Ibu Batuta shows in the 14th century how much was known of Timbuctoo 
and the Soodan — [G. W ] 

^ The horrors of the great African desert have, both in ancient and modern 
times, been somewhat exaggerated “ From the best and most recent intelligence,” 
says Humboldt, “ we learn that the desert of Sahara is composed of several detached 
basins, and that the number and population of the fertile Oases is very much greater 
than had been imagined ... It is now generally affirmed that the sand covers 
only the smaller portion of the great lowland” (Aspects of Nature, vol i p. 114, 
E. T ) The Sahara is not entirely destitute of animals The ‘ ‘ hon of the desert ” 
is indeed a European fiction (Curette, Exploration de PAlgerie, vol ii pp 126-9), 
but gazelles, wild asses, and ostiiches are to be met wuth Springs there are none, 
but a brackish water is pi ocured from wells, often of great depth. Earn, as already 
mentioned, is a rarity Palms grow in the Oases, and their dates form the principal 
food of the Tibboos and Tuaricks, the inhabitants, respectively, of the eastern and 
western sand-regions. Perhaps the notion of the extreme sterility of the desert arose 
from the fact that upon the main routes^ that from Murzouk to Lake Tschad, and 
that from Insalah to Timbuctoo, the aridity is frightful. (Humboldt, 1 s c.) 

^ Herodotus here indicates that he is about to resume the account of the sea- 
coast tribes, which was broken off at the end of ch. 180 

“ The water in Northern Africa is for the most part so strongly impregnated 
with salt that milk forms the only palatable beverage It is however at the present 
day a rarity. (See Denham’s Travels, vol. i. p. 42.) 
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food tlie flesh of animals. Cow's flesh however none of these 
tribes ever taste, but abstaiu from it for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, neither do they any of them breed swine. Even at 
Cyrt^ne, the women think it wrong to eat the flesh of the cow, 
honouring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they w^or- 
ship both with fasts and festivals.^ The Barchan wumen abstain, 
not from cow's flesh only, but also from the flesh of swine. 

^ 187. West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans are no longer wan- 

derers,^ nor do they practise the same customs as the wundeiing 
people, or treat their children in the same way. F or the wandering 
Libyans, many of them at any rate, if not all — concerning wdiich 
I cannot speak with certainty — when their children come to the 
age of four years, burn the veins at the toj) of their heads with 
a flock from the fleece of a sheep : others burn the veins about 
the temples.^ This they do to prevent them from being plagued 
in their after lives by a flow of rheum from the head ; and such 
they declare is the reason why they are so much more healthy 
than other men. Certainly the Libyans are the healthiest men 
that I know,'^ but whether this is what makes them so, or not, 


® The Greeks, on settling in Africa, appear to have adopted many customs from 
tbeir “barbaiian” neighbours As their monarebs took the name of Battus, the 
native term foi “king” (supra, ch. 155), so the citizens generally conformed to 
Afiican manneis. The GM’enean Greeks took the costume of the country. Bacho 
observes upon the “striking analogy” between the dresses depicted in the tombs 
and the modern costume of Fezzan (p 210) The four-horse chariot was used com- 
monly at Cuene while it still i\as laie m Greece (infra, ch. 189). The habit of 
burning the dead was abandoned, and rock-tombs were excavated with vast toil 
(which are often of striking beaiitv) as receptacles therein to lay up the bodies of 
the departed (See Hamilton’s ’Wanderings, p 65 ) There are no urns, nor places 
for them, but many miles of necropolis, extending all round the city — the monuments 
and sarcophagi rising m terraces of ten and even twelve rows, one above the other, 
(Ibid, p 86 Compare the view of the ruins, supra, p. 112) It appears from the 
passage in the text that a portion, at any rate, of the Egyptian ritual was adopted 
both in Cyiene and Barca, the latter being even more African than the former (See 
above, ch 164, note 

West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans are no longer wanderers, as the Nasamoncs 
and others between it and Eg}pt uere. Those %vest of the Tritonis lived by agri- 
culture (ch 191) This is still the case, except upon the coast. — [G. W.] 

® Burning with a red-hot iron is still practised m these countiies for the cuie of 
diseases, (Lyon, p. Hamilton, p. 99.) See also Denham’s Travels, ho c.dls 
this mode of cure “ the sovereign Arab remedy for almost every disoider.’’ (Vol. 
i. p, 173 ) Mr. Layard notices its use among the Arabs of Mesopotamia (Nineveh 
and Babylon, p 291); and Lieut Burton among the Egyptians (Filgrimage to El- 
Medineh, vol. i. p. 80) A similar notion prevailed in Scythia in ancient times, 
(Hippocrat de Acre, Aqua, et Locis, § 4*7.) 

^ Vide supra, ii. 7'7. The Tuaiicks have, of all existing tribes, the best right to 
be regarded as the descendants of Herodotus’s Libyans They are free from the 
intermixtures which have changed the character of the tribes upon the coast. They 
speak the Berber, or old African language (Lyon, p. Ill ) They are not a black 
race, nor have they the negro features (Humboldt, i. p 67 , Prichard, Nat Hist, 
of Man, p. 264.) Lyon says of them, “ They are the finest race of men I ever saw: 
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I cannot possibly say — the bealtHest certainly they are. If 
when tbe children are being burnt, convulsions come on there is 
a remedy of which they have made discovery. It is to sprinkle 
goat^s water upon the child, who thus treated, is sure to recover. 
In all this I only repeat what is said by tbe Libyans. 

188. The rites which the wandering Libyans use in sacrifi- 
cing are the following. They begin with the ear of the victim, 
which they cut off and throw over their house : this done, they 
kill the animal by twisting the neck. They sacrifice to the Sun 
and Moon, but not to any other god. This worship is common 
to all the Libyans. The inhabitants of the parts about Lake 
Tritonis worship in addition Triton, Neptune,'^ and Minerva, 
the last especially. 

189. The dress wherewith Minerva^s statues are adorned, 
and her ^gis, were derived by the Greeks from the women of 
Libya. For, except that the garments of the Libyan women 
are of leather,® ancl their fringes made of leathern thongs® instead 
of serpents, in all else the dress of both is exactly alike. The 
name too itself shows that the mode of dressing the Pallas-statues 
came from Libya. For the Libyan women w^ear over their dress 
goat-skins stript of the hair, fringed at their edges, and coloured 
with vermiUion and from these goat-skins the Greeks get 

tall, straight, and handsome, with a certain air of independence and pride which is 
very imposing” (p 109). By the amusing account which he gives (pp 115-6) of 
their application for medicines, it appears that there was but little illness among 
those with whom he became acquainted. 

’ Vide supra, ii. 50. 

® The inhabitants of Forthern Africa, and even the tribes of the desert, wear 

at the present day chiefly woollen and 
cotton garments In the inteiior, how- 
ever, that is m Soudan oi Nigiitia, “the 
general dress is leather ” (Lyon, p. 
127 ) Among the desert tribes, the 
Tuaricks not unfroquently wear leathern 
shirts over the rest of their dress. 
Lyon gives a representation of this cos- 
tume (p. 110). 

® Leathern dresses of women, with 
fringes of thongs, have always been 
common in Africa ; and these last 
being the origin of the snakes of the 
.lEgis is very probable. The unmar- 
ried girls of Ethiopia now only wear 
an apron of thongs, not unlike that on 
the nose of a charger. It is called 
Rabat, and is sometimes ornamented with 
cowries. — [G W.] 

^ Vermilion is abundant in North Africa. (Pacho, p. 59.) Red shoes are com- 
monly worn at Tripoli. (Lyon, p *7 ) Red shawls and mantles are frequent in the 
interior. (Ibid. pp. 15S-5.) The African nations, too, continue to excel in the 
dressing and dyeing of leather. The superiority of Morocco leather is universally 
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tlie Libyan women are greatly given to sncb cries^ and ntter 
them very sweetly. Likewise the Greeks learnt from the 
Libyans to yoke four horses to a chariot.^ 

190. All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to 
the fashion of the Greeks^ except the STasamonians. They bury 
them sitting, and are right careful when the sick man is at 
the point of giving up the ghost, to make him sit, and not let 
him die lying down.^ The dwellings of these people are made 
of the stems of the asphodel, and of rushes, wattled together.® 
They can be carried from place to place. Such are the customs of 
the afore-mentioned tribes. 

191. Westward of the river Triton, and adjoining upon the 
Auseans,® are other Libyans who till the ground, and live in 
houses : these people are named the Maxyans."^ They let the 
hair grow long on the right side of their heads,* and shave it 
close on the left ; they besmear their bodies with red paint ; 
and they say that they are descended from the men of Troy.^ 

® It IS difficult to understand what is intended by this assertion. Herodotus can 
scarcely mean that the C} reiiseans, having learnt the practice from the Libyans, com- 
municated it to their countrymen , for not only was the four-horse chariot known in 
Greece half a century befoi’e the founding of Gyrene, when it was first introduced 
into the games at Olympia (Paus. v. 8, § 3), but it was even known to Homer, and 
according to him, used b-y the Greeks m war in the very earliest ages (II viii 
185 , Od xiii 81 ) Can Herodotus intend to assert a connexion between Greece 
and Libya Proper m the ante-Honieric times ^ 

The/aci probably is that the four-horse chaiiot first came into use in Egypt 
(Mmutoli, Abhandl. Vermischt Inhalts ii 1, pp 129-139), and passed thence both 
into Libya Proper and into Greece The Cyrenseans, however, may not have begun 
to employ the four-horse chariots for common use till they settled in Africa, and 
may have adopted the custom from the Libyans, 

^ We may compare with this the custom of the Guanches, the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Canary Isles, a genuine African people, who buried their dead standing^ 
some with a staff in their hands (Prichard, Nat Hist, of Man, p 26^7 ) 

[The Shulluks of the White River bury their dead upright. The ancient Britons 
often bulled them m a sitting posture, the hands raised to the neck, and the elbows 
close to the knees — G W.] 

^ Helkinicus (Fragm. Hist Gr i p SY, Fragra. 93), in relating this same feature, 
mentions that these “houses” were merely “to keep off the sun” (ocrov oklcls 
eVe/ca), by which they would appear to have been little more than huge parasols 
® Vide supra, ch 180. Herodotus here proceeds in his enumeration of the 
tribes of the coast 

This people had been mentioned under the same name by Hecataeus (Fr. 304.) 
It is doubtful whether theyaie distinct from the Machlyans of ch 180 Some 
writers called them Mazyans. (Steph Byz. ad voc ) The word, especially in this 
latter form, readily connects with the term Amaz%gl\ which is the name given by 
the SJmluh^ or Berbers of the Northern Atlas, to their dialect of the Berber lan- 
guage. Amazigh mQ&iiS, “noble” (Prichard’s Nat Hist of Man, p 263.) 

® The Egyptians left a tuft of hair on the forehead of their children, and another 
sometimes on the back of their heads, as they still do , but the long lock left on the 
right side of the head was the real emblem of childhood. (Comp. Macrob. Saturn, 
i 26, and see n. on Book ii. ch. 65.) The name Maxyes, or Mazyes, is thought to 
be related to that of the Berbers, — Amazigh — [G. W.] 

^ The tradition was, that Antenor, on his way to Italy, coasted along the African 
shore, and planted colonies. (Of. Find. Pyth. v. 78, ed. Diss ) 
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Their country and the remainder of Libya towards the west is 
far fuller of wild beasts, and of wood, ^ than the country of the 
wandering people. For the eastern side of Libya, where the 
wanderers dwell, is low and sandy, as far as the river Triton ; 
but westward of that the land of the husbandmen is very hilly, 
and abounds with forests and wild beasts ^ For this is the 
tract in which the huge serpents ^ are found, and the lions, the 
elephants, the bears, the aspicks, and the horned asses. ^ Here 
too are the dog-faced creatures, and the creatures without heads, 
whom the Libyans declare to have their eyes in their breasts ; 
and also the wild men, and the wild women, and many other 
far less fabulous beasts. 

^ It would be impossible, even vitli our present kiiovlcd^e, to describe more 
accurately the genacil differences between the eastern and western regions of North 
Africa. While" the western region, containing tlie countries of Morocco, Algieis, 
and Tunis, is moniitainoiis, 4 ^ 0 !! vooded, and well watered, andconseiiuently abounds 
with wild beasts (Ilimiboldt’s Aspects, i p. 115), the eastern, comprising Tripoli 
Barka, is a low, flat, sandy tract, almost destitute of perennia] streams, and admit- 
ting of cultivation only in certain favoured spots. It contains few vild animals, 
and those chiefly of a harmless character 

The came of this difference is to be found in the sudden sinking and contraction 
of the mountain range which runs across North Africa, at about the Sth or 9th 
degree of longitude (E from Greenwich) The continuation of Atlas, which under 
the names of Soitdah and Ilayudsh extends frohi the borders of Tunis to the Egyp- 
tian Natron lakes, is a low basaltic range of hills, rather than nioimtaiii'a, quite Fi- 
sufficient to collect moisture and form rivers The consequence is that the desert 
extends north of this hue, and is only pieveiited from reaching the sea by the abun- 
dant rams uhich fall upon the coast in consequence of the vicinity of tire Mediter- 
ranean (Sec Beechey’s Narrative, pp. IV, 87, 41, 48, 59, Ac, , Della Celia, p 46, 
E. T. , Lyon, p. 232 ) 

® These aie of the PyThon tribe, still found in Africa (noted of old from one of 
them having stopped the army of Regulus), and common in our modem museums. 
The Greek name Python was probably Egyptian, Pi-Tan, and may be traced m the 
Tan, or Tallin of Hebrew, translated ‘‘serpent,” Exod in 10, or “ dragon,” Psa. 
xliv 19; Isa xiii 22 and xxvii 1; Jer ix 11, and “whale,” in Gen 1 21; Job 
vii. 12 , Ezek xxxii 2 ; but which m Genesis might rather apply to the Saurian 
monsters in the early state of the world. It is singular that the Egyptians even 
believed that It was inhabited by large monsters. (See Lycll’s Pr. Geology, i. p. 
22.) The Python eiidently corresponded to the Giant “Aphophis,” or Apap, of 
Egypt, represented as the “great serpent,” who was sin, and was pierced i)> the 
spear of Homs (Apollo) and other gods. The last syllable of Satan (Shay tan) is not 
related to Tan, as some might imagine, the t being a to, not a n, m the Hebrew ; 
but Titan may be related to it. — [G \V.] 

® Elephants are not now found m the countries north of the desert. It is doubt- 
ed whether they could ever have been indigenous m those regions, but the testi- 
mony of Plmy (“ Elepliantes fert Africa ultiA Syrticas solitiidincs, ct in 2Ianrdanid^^'‘ 
H N. viii 11) would seem to settle the question. Hanno’s voy ago hkewdse men- 
tions them as seen near Cape Soloeis (p. 6) Bears are raie, and are not mentioned 
by Leo among the animals of Africa. Shaw however speaks of them as occa- 
sionally found m Barbary, (Travels, p 249). Serpents, both great and small, and 
lions, are common It is uncertain what animal Heiodotus intends by liis “horned 
ass probably some kind of antelope. 

Apes of some large species were probably intended, pongos possibly, or chim- 
panzees. Compare Hanno’s Narrative • “ At the bottom of this bay lay an island 

like the former, having a lake, and in this lake another island, full of wild people 
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192 . Among the wanderers are none of these, hut quite 
other animals ; as antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, and asses, not 
of the horned sort, but of a kind which does not need to drink 
also oryxes,® whose horns are used for the cur^^ed sides of citherns, 
and whose size is about that of the ox ; foxes, hyaenas, porcu- 
pines, wild rams, dictyes,^ jackals, jianthers, boryes, land-croco- 
diles about three cubits in length,® very like lizards, ostriches, 
and little snakes, each with a single horn. All these beasts are 
found here, and likewise those belonging to other countries, 
except the stag and the wild-boar ; but neither stag nor wild- 
boar are found in any part of Libya. ® There are, however, three 

sorts of mice in these parts ; the first are called two-footed 

(uecTT^ av^pcoTTcoj/ aypicup). Far the greater proportion were women, whose bodies 
were covered with hair, and whom oar interpreters called Gorillae Though we pur- 
sued the men, ^^c could not catch any of them, since all fled from us, escaping 
over the precipices, and defending themselves with stones However we took three 
women ; but they attacked their conductors with their hands and teeth, and 
could not be prevailed on to accompany us We therefore killed and flayed them, 
and brought then skins with us to Carthage” (pp lG-4 ) Our earlv voyagers 
used much the same language “We came to another ylc, where the folk bin alle 
skynned roughe heai, as a rough best, saf only the face, and the paw me of the 
hand ” (Mandeville’s Voyages, p SGI ) 

® The wild ass can live in the wmrst parts of the desert, and needs probabh less 
water than almost any animal Still, however, there are no doubt times when"“the 
wild asses quench their thirst” (Ps. civ 11 ) Leo says, “Oonfortim mceduut cum 
vel pabulantur, vel pofant ” (p. 292, B ) 

® The antelopes, oryx, addax, beisa, and defassa (or bubalis '^) are common in 
Africa. Some Greek lyres have been found with the upright made of, or 

in imitation of, the horns of the antelope addax, probably the oryx of Herodotus ; 
and many are so figuied on the vases Hence the name “ /fepaT« ” “Phoenix,” 
the word used here for “ cithara,” is supposed to have been applied to the lyre, or 
cithara, fiom its introduction from Phoenicia, m the same manner as many things are 
now called by the Arabs “Venetian ” thus a gnn is bendoohetk ; nuts, bendook, 
a sequin, bcndoolce , a deal plank, loh bhidookee^ &c — [G W.] 

It IS impossible to say w'hat animal is here intended. No other w'riter 
mentions either the dictys or the 5or?/s 

“ This immense lizard, or monitor, is very common in Egypt and other parts of 
Africa It is called m Arabic Woran, or Wuiiaii e’ Gebcl, “ot the mountains,” or 
W. elard, “of the earth,” to distinguish it fiom the Wurran el bahr “of the river.” 
The former is the Lacerta scincus ; the other L Nilotica It is generally about 3 
ft long, and I have found one very large, which measmed about L ft. The other 
IS rather smaller. — [G W ] 

® This assertion is echoed by Aristotle (Hist. An viii 28), and, so far as regards 
the stag, by Phny (H. N viii 33). Modern research does not entirely bear it out. 
Beer are comparatively rare m Africa, wheie antelopes of various kinds supply tlieir 
place ; but still they are found in parts of Barbary, m Guinea, and m Abyssinia. 
The wild boar of Europe is entirely unknown, but other species, not very far re- 
moved fiom it, are met with(Pacho, p 244). 

[Beer are represented on the Egyptian monuments in the early time of the Osir- 
tasens — G. W.] 

^ The jerboa (Z^zp-wsyam^Ms of Linnseus) IS undoubtedly intended. This animal 
is common m Northern Africa (Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, p 821; Lyon, p. 272; 
Hamilton, p 17U). Its fore-legs are very diminutive, and, like the kangaroo and 
the squirrel, it usually sits upright. 

[The jerboa has the habit of sitting up on its hind legs, using its small forepaws 
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the next, zegeries,® which is a Libyan word meaning hills f 
and the third, urchins.^ Weasels also are found in the Silphium- 
region/ much like the Tartessian. So many, therefore, are the 
beasts belonging to the land of the wandering Libyans, in so far 
at least as my researches have been able to reach.*^ 

193. ISText to the Maxyan Libyans are the Zavecians,^ whose 
wives drive their chariots to battle. 

194. On them border the Gyzantians in whose country a 
vast deal of honey is made by bees ; veiy much more, however, 
by the skill of men.® The people all paint themselves red, and 
eat monkeys, whereof there is inexhaustible store in the hills.® 

195. Off their coast, as the Carthaginians report, lies an 

as hands ; it even drinks water as a man sometimes does, raising it to its month 
with both bands The “mouse,” aiher 'yz' 2 'S! of Isa. Lwi 17, and Levit xi. 29, 
IS supposed to be this animal — G W ] 

^ Perhaps the GmHsha^ described by Lyon as “ an animal of the rat species, 
having a bushy tail, and head resembling that of a badgci” (p. 272) The native 
name, ze^eries^ has been derived from zigai\ a kind of loot (Bochart’s Phalog. h. 4), 
and again conipaied with the Fezzaiiian d'uLira or which is applied to spots 

on the desert where palra-tices grow (Lyon, p S45 ; Jahn Annall im. 3, p 2St>); 
but no satisflictory explanation ot it has really yet been discovered 

^ These three kinds of African “mice” are described in neaily the same terms 
by Thcopbiastiis (ap. Phot Bibl cclxxvin ), and jElian (Hist An xv 26) 

The weasel is sometimes found on the C}renaic coins beloiv the repiesentation 
of the Silphium 

® How accurate these researches were, wull appear sufficientiv fioni a single com- 
parison Lyon says, “The animals found in Fezzan aie, thetigei-cat, hj/ce}ia, jaclal, 
foXy buffalo (of three kinds), a7itclopey wild at, hcdijehog, lint, guntshoy 

•mouse (of tno kinds), jerboa, rabbit, hare, and camel” (Tra\ols, pp 271-2) Here 
the additions are unimportant, except the camel, which was probably introduced at 
a later period The only omissions fi ora the list of Herodotus worth notice are, 
the wild ass, the wnld ram, the panther, and the gieat lizaid or land-crocodile. 
Three of these are borne out bv Leo Africanus, who notices the “ Asinus sylva- 
ticus,” the “adimain,” of which he says “ arietera forma refert,” and the leopard, 
which is constantly confused with the panther (see Leo’s Africa, pp 292-4). The 
fourth — the great lizard or monitor — also really belongs to the country (see above, 
note “) 

® The Zavecians (or Zabycians, according to some MSS.) are not mentioned by 
any other extant writer They were known, however, to Hecaticus (Steph B>z in 
voc ) It seems to have been from them that a great portion of the Roman pro- 
vince of Africa, extending north as fai as to the 36th parallel, w^as called By'^adum 
(Pliny, V. 4). A similar transposition has occurred in the case of tlicir neighbours, 
the Gyzantians or Zygantians 

ilany of the MSS have “Zygantians,” which was the form prefeiied by IIc- 
catmus (Steph Byz mvoc ZvyavrU). They gave the name to the noi them duisioii 
of the Roman Africa, which reached from the iiver Tusca (the Zaine) to Ileraclea 
{Hey'lcla), and w^as called Zeugitama (Plin. 1. s. c ). It contained Carthage, Hippo, 
and Utica. 

® Bees still abound in this country, and honey is an important article of com- 
merce (Bella Celia, p 198, E. T.). A substitute for honey is hkewuse prepared 
fiom the juice of the palm (Shaw, p 225) 

® Monkeys have always abounded in the Western division of North A^ica (cf. 
Diod Sic. XX. 58 ; Leo Afric. p 294, B ). Biodorus says that there w^ere three 
places named Pithecussm (Ape-town), because the houses were as full of apes as of 
men. 
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island, by name Oyraunis, the length of which is two hundred 
furlongs, its breadth not great, and soon reached from the 
mainland.* Vines and olive-trees cover the whole of it, and 
there is in the island a lake, from which the young maidens of 
the country draw up gold-dust, by dipping into the mud birds^ 
feathers smeared with pitch. If this be true, I know not ; I 
but write what is said.- It may be even so, however, since I 
myself have seen pitch drawn uj) out of Avater from a lake in 
Zacynthus.^ At the jilace I speak of there are a number of 
lakes, but one is larger than the rest, being seventy feet every 
way, and two fathoms in depth. Here they let down a pole 
into the water, with a bunch of myrtle tied to one end, and 
when they raise it again, there is pitch sticking to the myrtle, 
which in smell is like to bitumen, but in all else is better than 
the pitch of Pieria.'* This they pour into a trench dug by the 
lake’s side, and when a good deal has thus been got together, 
they draw it oif and put it up m jars. Whatever falls into the 
lake passes underground, and comes up in the sea, which is no 
less than four furlongs distant.^ So then what is said of the 
island off the Libyan coast is not without likelihood. 

196. The Carthaginians also relate the following: — There 
is a country in Libya, and a nation, beyond the Pillars of Hercu- 

^ Niebuhr (Gcograph of Herod p. 20, E T ) supposes Cyraunis to be the Cerno 
of Hauno, Scylax, and other 'writers, an inland iii the Atlantic, beyond Cape 
Soloeis, commonly regarded as the modern hU of Arguin. But probably Rcnncll 
(p.68S) IS right in looking upon the Cyraunis of Herodotus as the Ceicinna of Stiabo 
(xvii p 1 ITS), and Pliny (v T), which is undoubtedly the Karkenna o\ Kerkiness 
of the piesoiit day. The length given by Pliny (25 Roman miles) exactly corres- 
ponds with the 200 stadia of Herodotus Xicpert takes this view (Map II ) 

^ Achilles Tatius (ii. 14) has the same stoiy, but he is ot no weight as an 
authority. 

^ Zaiite still produces large quantities of mineral pitch. Dr. Chandler thus de- 
scribes the “ tar-spiings” (a& he calL them) of that island 

“ The tar is produced in a small valley, about two hours fiom the towm, hy the 
sea^ and cuconipassed wntli mountains, except towards the bay. The spring, 'which 
is most distinct and apt lor inspection, rises on the fuither side, neai the loot of the-- 
hill. Tne w^ell is ciicular, and 4 or 5 feet in diameter A shining him like oil, 
mixed with scum, swims on the top You remove this with a honyh^ and see the tar 
at the bottom, 8 or 4 feet below the suiface . The watei is limpid, and runs off 
with a smart current. . . . Wc filled some vessels with tar by letting it trickle into 
them from the boughs which we immersed, and this is the method imd to gather it 
from time to time into pils^ where it is haidcncd by the sun to he barrelled, when the 
quantity is sufficient” (Travels, vol ii. pp SbT-S). 

^ The pitch of Picna was considered the best in Gieecc. Pliny says ‘‘Asia 
picem Idieam niaxime prob.it, Givecia Picricam” (H. N. xiv. 20) The quality of 
the Zantc pitch is said now to be bad It is iiiisuited for cordage ; and can only be 
applied to the outside of boats when mixed with a better article. 

^ The sea has, appaienth, encioached upon the coast in the vicinity of the “tar- 
springs.” They arc now only separated fioin it by a narrow morass and a thin strip 
of shingle (Walpole’s Turkey, vol ii pp. 1-2). The re-appearance in the sea of 
substances throwui into the lake is not confirmed by modern travellers. 
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les/ wHcli they are wont to visit, where they no sooner arrive hut 
forthwith they unlade their wares, and, having disposed them 
after an orderly fashion along the beach, leave them, and, leturn- 
ing aboard their ships, raise a great smoke. The natives, when 
they see the smoke, come down to the shore, and, laying out to 
view so much gold as they think the worth of the waies, with- 
draw to a distance. The Carthaginians upon this come ashore 
and look. If they think the gold enough, they take it and go 
their way ; but if it does not seem to them sufficient, they go 
aboard ship once more, and wait patiently. Then the others 
approach and add to their gold, till the Carthaginians are con- 
tent. Neither party deals unfairly by the other : for they 
themselves never touch the gold till it comes up to the worth of 
their goods, nor do the natives ever carry off the goods till the 
gold is taken away.”^ 

197. These he the Libyan tribes whereof I am able to give 
the names ; and most of these cared little then, and indeed care 
little now, for the Idng of the Medes. One thing more also I 
can add concerning this region, namely, that, so far as onr 
knowledge reaches, four nations, and no more, inhabit it ; and 
two of these nations are indigenous, while two are not. The 
two indigenous are the Libyans and Ethiopians, who dwell re- 
spectively in the north and the south of Libya. The Phoeni- 
cians and the Greeks are in-comers ® 


° The trade of the Carthaginians with the western coast of Africa (outside the 
Straits of Gibraltai) has been fully proved , and some suppose the glass objects still 
found thoie were brought b> them. 

The name Carthage has been noticed m n ® to Book li. ch 32. The derivation 
Cartha'hedith (or hedes) “ new town,” seems the most probable one. — [G. W.] 

The ‘‘ dumb commerce” of the African nations is now matter of notoriety It 
exists not only upon the western coast, but also to a considerable extent in the in- 
terior (see Rennell, p. 71^) Lyon thus desenbes it — ‘‘An invisible nation, ac- 
cording to our informant, inhabit near this place (Soudan), and are said to tiade by 
night. Those who come to tiaffic for their gold, lay their merchandize in heaps, 
and retire In the moiiuiig they find a certain quantiU of gold-dust placed against 
every heap, which if they think suflicient, they leave the goods , if not, they let 
both remain till more of the precious ore is added” (p 149). Shaw gives a similar 
account (Tra^ els, p 302.) 

® The Egyptians arc omitted, because Egypt is reckoned to Asia (supial, ii. 17, 
iv. 39 and 41). Taking the Ethiopians to represent that type of man, whicli stait- 
ing fiom the characteristics of the Egyptian, de\ clops into the Kegro, we shall find 
no reason to cavil at the enumeration of races m our author. The Libjans, the 
indigenous inhabitants of the northern parts, aie the modem Berbers, who, under 
various names, Berbers, Shuluks, Cabyles, and Tuariks, continue to foim an impor- 
tant element m the population of Korth Africa, stretching from the mountains of 
Morocco to the oasis of Ammon. Southward of this race dwell an entirely differ- 
ent people. From Senegamhia to Nubia, a type of man approaching more or less 
nearly to the Negro, is found to prevail (Prichard, Nat Hist of Man, p 269). Even 
the southern races, Caffres and Hottentots, appear to belong to this same family 
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198. It seems to me that Libya is not to compare for good- 
ness of soil with either Asia or Europe, except the Cinyps-region/ 
which is named after the river that waters it. This land is 
equal to any country in the world for cereal crops, and is in 
nothing like the rest of Libya. For the soil here is black, and 
springs of water abound ; so that there is nothing to fear from 
drought ; nor do heavy rains (and it rains in that part of Libya^) 
do any harm when they soak the ground. The returns of the 
harvest come up to the measure which prevails in Babylonia. ^ 
The soil is likewise good in the country of the Euesperites,^ for 
there the land brings forth in the best years a hundred-fold. 
But the Cinyps-region yields three hundred-fold. 

(ibid p S14). In these we have the Ethiopians of Herodotus. The other two He- 
rodotean races have been absorbed, as likewise have the Romans and the Vandals. 
The only existing element m the population of Afiica which does not appear in 
Herodotus, is the Arabian, the introduction of ’which is fixed historically to the 
period of the Mahometan conquests, a t> 639-710. 

° Della Celia says of this legion, “The extensive plain, which about an hour’s 
inarch from the torrent (Cinyps), stretches out to the east as far as Cape Memrata^ 
is abundantly productive. . . . This extiaordmary degree of fruitfulness is not 
owing to the industry of the inhabitants, but proceeds from the generous nature of 
the soil, spontaneously covered with palm and olive-trees, which there require no 
sort of cultivation” (p 87) Beechey expi esses himself still more strongly “From 
the summit appears,” he says, “ the whole plain of Lehida^ stretching down in a 
gentle slope from the high ground to the sea ; and a more beautiful scene can scarcely 
be witnessed than that which is presented by this fine tract of country Thick 
groves of olive and date-trees are seen rising above the villages which are scattered 
over its surface, and the intermediate spaces are either covered with the most 
luxuriant turf, or rich with abundant crops of grain” (Narrative, p. 51). Hence 
the force of the line in Ovid (Pont, u 7, 25). — 

“ Cmypliije segetis oitius numerahis aristas ” 

^ The “ heavy rains ” of this region are noticed by Beechey (pp 37,41, 48, &c ); 
Lyon (p. 832) , Della Celia (p 46) , and Hamilton (p. 150) They fall chiefiy in the 
month of November. Compare note on ch 158 

^ Vide supra, i 193. 

® The Euespentes are the inhabitants of a town, called Hesperides by Scylax 
(p 111), Euesperides by Herodotus (supra, ch. 171), and Hesperis by Stephen (aa 
voc ). It was situated at the eastern extremity of the greater Syrtis, between the 
Borean or Northern Promontory (Cape Tejones) and Tauchira The Ptolemies 
changed its name to Berenice (Strab. xvii p. 1181 ; Plin H N v, 5), which has 
since been corrupted into Benghazi It has been supposed that the famous gardens 
of the Hesperides were at this place; but Pacho has observed (p, 173) that this is 
unlikely, as the whole country about Benghazi is bare of tiees. He places the 
gardens considerably further to the east, near Cape Phycus (the modern Ra& Sem)y 
and not far from Cyrene. The account in Scylax bears out this view (pp. 110-1). 

Benghazi is still famous for its cereal crops, great quantities of which are carried 
to Augila, and there offered for sale, year by year (Hornemann, p. 39) Mr. Ham- 
ilton says of the tract cultivated by the Benghazmi — “ The soil is a rich loam, 
yielding, without any sort of tilling, abundant harvests of wheat and barley. It 
seems probable that, if a moderate amount of labour were expended in the hus- 
bandry of this country, its ample crops would vie with those of Egypt and Sicily ” 
(Wanderings, p. 167). 

VoL. III. — 10 
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199, Tlie country of the Cyrenaeans^ which is the highest 
tract within the part of Libya inhabited by the wandering tribes/ 
has three seasons that deserve remark. First the crops along 
the sea-coast begin to ripen^ and are ready for the harvest and 
the vintage ; after they have been gathered in, the crops of the 
middle tract above the coast-region (the hill-conntry, as they 
call it) need harvesting ; while about the time when this middle 
crop is housed, the fruits ripen and are fit for cutting in the 
highest tract of all.^ So that the produce of the first tract has 
been all eaten and drunk by the time that the last harvest 
comes in. And the harvest time of the Cyren^eans continues 
thus for eight full months. So much concerning these matters. 

200. When the Persians sent from Egypt by Aryandes to 
help Pheretima, reached Barca, they laid siege to the town, 
calling on those within to give up the men who had been guilty 
of the murder of Arcesilaiis. The townspeople, however, as they 
had one and all taken part in the deed, refused to entertain the 
proposition. So the Persians beleaguered Barca for nine months, 
in the course of which they dug several mines from their own 
lines to the walls, and likewise made a number of vigorous 
assaults. But their mines were discovered by a man who was a 
worker in brass, who went with a brazen shield all round the 
fortress, and laid it on the ground inside the city. In other 
places the shield, when he laid it down, was quite dumb ; but 
where the ground was undermined, there the brass of the shield 
rang. Here, therefore, the Barchans countermined, and slew 

^ Kieperfc gives the height of th« upper plateau of Gyrene at I'i'OO feet (Atlas, 
Map XSII ). Beechey estimated it at 18t)0 leet (p. 434, and note). It is probably, 
as Herodotus says, the loftiest •iegion of North-Eastern Africa, though some of the 
mountain-tops m the basaltic chain of Harudtsh may attain a gi eater elevation, 

^ Pacho observes in speaking of this passage — “ L’heureuse disposition de cette 
partie de la Libye . . , la graduation de ses terraces boissees, et leur situation 
vari6e . . ., presentent autant de conditions favorables ^ cette fecondito successive, 
et mettent, on pent le dire, la inerveilleuse tradition d’H6rodote hors de tout soupyon 
d’exag^ration ” (Voyage dans la Marmanque, &c., ch. xvii pp. 235-b) 

Mr. Hamilton says . — “ When I left Derna the grape season was long over ; in 
G-rennah, on my return,. not a cluster remained on the few vines grown by the Bed- 
awin : here (at Belandsh) I bought white grapes with which the trellises were loaded, 
and which were not yet ripe. Herodotus speaks of the throe climates of the Cyien- 
aica, in consequence of which the harvest is carried on during eight months of the 
year ; and it was interestmg to meet with this practical confirmation of his remark ” 
(Wanderings, p. 124). 

® Mining was no doubt practised from very early times. It is represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures, where it is the substitute for the battering practised by the 
Greeks and Romans. The Persians seem to have been particularlyfond of attempt- 
ing it, wherever the nature of the ground made it practicable (vide infra, v. 115, 
and VI. 18 ; comp. Polymn. vii 11, § 6). In Roman history we find it as early as 
the 6th century b. c. (Liv. iv. 22, v. 19). 
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the Persian diggers. Sucb. was the way in which the mines were 
discovered ; as for the assaults, the Barceeans beat them hack. 

201. When much time had thus been consumed, and great 
numbers had fallen on both sides, nor had the Persians lost 
fewer than their adversaries, Amasis, the leader of the land- 
army, perceiving that, though theBarcaeans would never he con- 
quered by force, they might he overcome hy fraud, contrived as 
follows. One night he dug a wide trench, and laid light planks 
of wood across the opening, after which he brought mould and 
placed it upon the planks, taking care to make the place level 
with the surrounding ground. At dawn of day he summoned 
the Barcaeans to a parley : and they gladly hearkening, the 
terms were at length agreed upon. Oaths were interchanged 
upon the ground over the hidden trench, and the agreement 
ran thus — So long as the ground beneath our feet stands firm, 
the oath shall abide unchanged ; the people of Barca agree to 
pay a fair sum to the king, and the Persians promise to cause 
no further trouble to the people of Barca.'’^ After the oath, 
the Barchans, relying upon its terms, threw open all their gates, 
went out themselves beyond the walls, and allowed as many of 
the enemy as chose, to enter. Then the Persians broke down 
their secret bridge, and rushed at speed into the town — their 
reason for breaking the bridge being, that so they might observe 
what they had sworn ; for they had promised the Barcaeans 
that the oath should continue so long as the ground whereon 
they stood was firm.^' When, therefore, the bridge was once 
broken down, the oath ceased to hold. 

202. Such of the Barcaeans as were most guilty the Persians 
gave up to Pheretima, who nailed them to crosses all round the 
walls of the city.’' She also cut off the breasts of their wives, 
and fastened them likewise about the walls. The remainder of 
the people she gave as booty to the Persians, except only the 
Battiadee, and those who had taken no part in the murder, to 
whom she handed over the possession of the town. 

203. The Persians now set out on their return home, carry- 
ing with them the rest of the Barcaeans, whom they had made 
their slaves. On their way they came to Oyrend, and the 
Cyrenaeans, out of regard for an oracle, let them pass through 
the town. During the passage. Bares, the commander of the 
fleet, advised to seize the place ; but Amasis, the leader of the 
land-force, would not consent ; because,^' he said, they had 

Compare the punishment of the Babylonians by Darius (supra, iil 159), and 
see note ad loc. 
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only "been charged to attack the one Greek city of Barca/'^ 
When^ however, they had passed through the town, and were 
encamped upon the hill of Lycrnan Jove,^ it repented them that 
they had not seized Oyrene, and they endeavoured to enter it a 
second time. The Cyreneeans, however, would not suffer this ; 
whereupon, though no one appeared to offer them battle, yet a 
panic came upon the Persians, and they ran a distance ot fiiU. 
sixty furlongs before they pitched their camp. Here as they 
lay, a messenger came to them from Aryandes, ordering them 
home. Then the Persians besought the men of Oyrene to give 
them provisions for the way, and, these consenting, they set off 
on their return to Egypt. But the Libyans now beset them, 
and, for the sake of their clothes and harness, slew all who 
dropped behind and straggled, during the whole march home- 
wards.^ 

204. The furthest point of Libya reached by this Persian 
host was the city of Euesperides.® The Barcaeans carried into 
slavery were sent from Egypt to the King ; and Darius assigned 
them a village in Bactria for their dwelling-place.® To this 

® This whole account of the danger and escape of Oyrene is exceedingly im- 
probable If Oyrene was not m rebellion, the Persians would pass through it, as a 
matter of course, on their way to and from Barca. If it was they would have orders 
to reduce it no less than Barca. If the Cyrenaians regarded their coming as hostile, 
they would not have been induced by an oracle to open their gates. If they had 
opened their gates and suffered no punishment, it is not likely that a hostile attack 
would directly afterwards have been made on them Again the panic is suspicious. 
And the presence of Bares, the commander of the fieet^ is an improbability Pro- 
bably the Cyrenasans, who were under the government of Battus IV., established 
king by his grandmother before she sought the assistance of Aryandes (Menecles, 
Pr. 2), received the Persians with due submission, both on their way to Barca and 
on their return ; and incurred no further danger or loss, than was involved in the 
necessity of furnishing supplies to the host. In after times vanity might induce them 
to declare that they had assumed an attitude of defiance. 

® Lycaean Jove was worshipped especially m Arcadia (Pausan. viii. ii § 38) ; and 
we may suppose that his worship at Cyrene is a trace of the influence of Bemonax 
(supra, i 161). It is possible, however, that among the settlers who came to Cyrene 
from Peloponnesus in the reign of Battus II. (chs 169 and 161), some considerable 
number may have been Arcadians. No remains have as yet been identified as those 
of this temple. 

^ Although the wild tribes had submitted to Cambyses (supra, iii 13), and con- 
tinued to be reckoned in the sixth satrapy (iii. 91), yet it seems they could not re- 
sist the temptation to plunder aiforded by the hasty return to Egypt of an army 
summoned thither by the governor. We are not however to suppose a disastrous 
retreat, but only the loss of a number of stragglers If there had been anything 
more than this, the Barcaean prisoners would no doubt have escaped. 

® It IS curious that this place is said to have been colonised by Arcesilaus IV. 
(supra, oh. I'll, note '^). Perhaps Herodotus only means that the Persians proceeded 
to the point afterwards occupied by Euesperides. Or perhaps Arcesilaus IV. only 
collected a fresh body of colonists to strengthen an already existing settlement. 
Euesperides lay about 620 stades (^72 miles) W. of Barca (Scylax, Peripl, p. 109). 
It is certainly surprising that the Persians should have penetrated so far. 
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village they gave the name of Barca^ and it was to my time an 
inhahited place in Bactria. 

205. isTor did Pheretima herself end her days happily. For 
on her return to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Barca, she was overtaken by a most 
horrid death. Her body swarmed with worms, which ate her 
flesh while she was still alive.'^ Thus do men, by over-harsh 
punishments, draw down upon themselves the anger of the gods. 
Such then, and so fierce, was the vengeance which Pheretima, 
daughter of Battus, took upon the Barcaeans. 


been at an earlier date by the Assyrians and Babylonians. Besides this instance, 
we find noticed m Herodotus, the removal of the Fseonians to Asia Minor (v. 15), 
of the Milesians to Amp6 (vi. 20), of the Eretrians to Susiana (vi. 119), and the 
proposed removal of the Phoenicians to Ionia, and of the lonians to Phoenicia 
(vi 3) ; which last, if not really contemplated, was at least sufficiently probable to 
be believed. 

^ Pheretima seems to have been afraid of remaining in the Cyrenaica, and to 
have considered herself insecure except under Persian protection The manner of 
her death cannot fail to recall the end of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 23). For the 
succession of Oyrenean kings after Arcesilaus III , see ch 163, note ®. 
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ON THE CIMMERIANS OF HERODOTUS AND THE MIGRATIONS 
OF THE CYMRIC RACE 

1. Early importance of the Cimmerians — tlieir geogi aphical extent. 2 Identitj of -the 
Cimmem with the Cymry — close resemblance of the two names. 3. Historical con- 
firmation of the identity — connecting link in the Cimbri 4 Comparative philology 
silent but not adverse. 5 Migrations of the Cimmerians — westward, and men east- 
ward Existing Cimbnc and Celtic races. 

1. That a people known to tlieir neighbours as Cimnierii, Grimiri/ or 
(probably) Gomerin, attained to considerable power in Western Asia and 
Eastern Europe, within the period indicated by the date b. c. 800-600, 
or even earlier, is a fact which can scarcely he said to admit of a doubt. 
If the information gained by Herodotus in Scythia were considered as 
not sufficiently trustworthy for the establishment of such a conclusion, 
yet the confirmation which his statements derive from Homer, from 
JEschylus, from Callinus, from Aristotle, and from geographical no- 
menclature, must he held to remove all uncertainty on the point. The 
Cimmerians of Homer have not indeed a very definite locality : they 
dwell at the furthest limit of the ocean stream, immersed in darkness, 
and beyond the ken of the light-giving sun,’’ ^ — ^words which might 

^ The ethnic name of Gimiri first occurs in the Cuneiform records of the time 
of Darius Hystaspes, as the Semitic equivalent of the Arian name Saka (:Sa«a;). 
The nation spoken of contained at this time two divisions, the Eastern branch, 
named Hwnurga QAfjLTupyioL of Herodotus and Hellanicus), and the Tiyrakhnda, or 
“ archers,” who were conterminous with the Assyrians Whether at the same time 
these Gimiri or Baka are really Cymric Celts we cannot positively say. Josephus 
identified the ‘iJsa of Genesis with the Galati of Asia Minor (Ant. Jud. i. B), in 
evident allusion to the ethnic title of Cymry, which they, as so many other Celtic 
races, gave themselves. But it must be observed, that the Babylonian title of 
Gimin, as applied to the Sacse, is not a vernacular but a foreign title, and that it 
may simply mean “the tribes” generally, corresponding thus to the Hebrew 
and the Greek TLdfjL(pv\oi. In this case it would prove nothing concerning the ethnic 
character of the race designated by it, — [H. C. R.] 

® Odyss. xi. 13-22. 

*H S* Is Ttelpa^' 'Aave 0d^v^^6ov ^^lK€apo7o* 

^Ev^a Se KLy-fiepicay avdpcoi/ drjySs re re, 

’Hepi Ka\ p€(l>e\y K€KaKvfiy.hoL' oh'54 tror* avrobf 
^HeXios KaraBepKerai aKripeffffiP, 
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perhaps be understood of a region outside the Pillars of Hercules ; but 
considering the condition of Grreek geographical knowledge and Greek 
navigation in Homer’s day, it is far more likely that he intended by 
them some part of the northern coast of the Black Sea.^ Here -^schylus 
places Cimmeria in close proximity to the Pains Maeotis and the Bos- 
phorus ; and here in the time of Herodotus were still existing a number 
of names, recalling the fact of the former settlement in these regions of 
the Cimmerian nation.^ The Greek colonists of the various towns 
planted upon the northern coast of the Black Sea, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries before our era, could not fail to form an acquaintance 
with the inhabitants of those parts, and would spread the knowledge of 
them among their countrymen. Further, there are grounds for believing 
that during the period of which we are speaking, frequent invasions of 
the countries towards the south were made by this same people, who, 
crossing the Danube and the Thracian Bosphorus, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in combination with plundering Thracian tribes, carried 
their arms far and wide over Asia Minor, and spread the terror of their 
name throughout the whole of that fertile region. Of one at least of 
these incursions the poet Callmus appears to have been a witness.’’ It 
was universally recognised by the Greeks that these incursions proceeded 
from a people dwelling north of the Danube, in the tract between that 
river and the Tanais, and there seems no reason to doubt this location. 

From the Cimmerians of this region it appears to have been that 
certain permanent settlements of the same race in Asia Minor were 
dmvcd. Sinope, on occasion of one of their raids, was seized and occu- 
pied,® while probably on another the town of Antandros fell into their 
possession.® In the first-mentioned of these two places the Cimmerians 
were after a while superseded by Greek colonists ; but it is conjectured, 
with some reason,^ that they still, under the name of Chalyhes (or ‘‘ Iron- 
workers ”), remained the principal place in the vicinity. In Antandros 
they retained their position for a century,® when the TR olians recovered 
it from them. 

Further, there is evidence to show that more to the east, in Armenia 
and Central Persia, a race known nearly by the same name existed about 
this same time — a race whom we may p'obaUy connect with the Cim- 

® Comp Eustath. ad Horn Od. loc. cit. and Riccii Dissert Homeric, p. 432. See 
also Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Homer and the Homeric Age,’ vol iii p 294. 

* Prom Vinct. '748-^50. 

® Herodotus mentions, besides the Cimmerian Bosphorus and a Cimmerian 
Perry, some Cimmerian forts or castles and a tract called Cimmeria (iv. 12) Hec- 
ataeus spoke of a town Cimmeris (Pr. 2) Strabo has a “Mods Cimmericus ( 6 po 5 
Kifxp,epiop) in Taurica, a “ Vicus Cimmericus” (fctijui) KiixpapiK-h) on the Asiatic side 
of the Straits of Kertch, and an old town Cimmericum ” (vii, p. 44^, and xi. 
p. ^721). 

° The Treres especially. See the Essays appended to Yol. 1. Essay i. pp. 
289-292. 

See Callinus, Pr. 2, and comp, the remarks of Bach, pp. 9-13. 

« Herod iv. 12. » Anstot Pr 190. 

^ See Grote’s Greece, vol. in. p. 336. This connexion is perhaps implied in the 
XdXv^os :S,Kv^a)p d-rroiKos of jEschyius (Sept. c. Th. '725). 

^ Aristot. 1. s. c. 
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merians of our author. The Prophet Ezekiel, who writes about b c 600, 
speaks of Gomer as a nation,® and couples it with Togarmah, which he 
places in the north quarter,’' t. e, Armenia ; and similarly the Arme- 
nian historians speak of Garnir as the ancestor of their Haichian race of 
kings.^ It IS also very remarkable that in the Achmmenian inscriptions 
the Saean or Scythic population, which was widely spread o\er the 
Persian empire, receives in the Babylonian transcripts the name of Gi- 
mtn^ which looks as if this were the Semitic equivalent for the Aiian 
name of Sala or Scyths Perhaps both names originally meant ‘‘ nomads ” 
or “ wanderers,” ° and only came m course of time to be used as ethnic 
appellatives. It is clear, however, that by Herodotus the term Cim- 
merian ” IS used distinctly m an ethnic sense ; and the point to he now 
considered is, who these Cimmerians were, to what ethnic family they 
belonged, and whether they can be identified with any still existing race. 
When these questions have been settled, it will he interesting to trace 
the history and migrations of a people which has an antiquity of above 
twenty-five hundred years, and has spread from the steppes of the Ukraine 
to the mountains of Wales 

2. To build an ethnographical theory upon a mere identity of name 
is at all times, it must be allowed, a dangerous proceeding. The J azy- 
ges of modern Hungary are a completely different race from the J azyges 
Metanastse who in ancient times occupied the very same country ; the 
Wends are distinct from the Yeneti, the Persian Germami from the 
Germans, the Iberi of Spain from those of Georgia — yet still identity 
of name, even alone, is an argument which requires to he met, and which, 
unless met by positive objections, establishes a presumption in favour 
of connexion of race. Now certainly there is the very closest possible 
resemblance between tbe Greek name Kt/xjuLipLOL and the Celtic Cijmry ; 
and the presumption thus raised, instead of having objections to combat, 
is in perfect harmony with all that enlightened research teaches of the 
movements of the races which gradually peopled Europe. 

3. The Cimmerians, when the Scythians crossed the Tanais, and 
fell upon them from the east, must have gradually retreated westward. 
The hordes which from time to time have issued from Asia, and ex- 
erted a pressure upon the population of Europe, have uniformly driven 
the previous inhabitants before them in that direction.’ Wave has 
followed wave, and the current, with the exception of an occasional 


^ Ezek. xxxviii. G. “Gomer and all his bands: the house of Togarmah of the 
north quarters, and all his bands . and many people with thee.” 

* Mos. Choren. i. 11, sub fin. 

® See Sir H. Rawlmsou’s Memoir on the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions 
in the J ournal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xiv. part i. p xxi. and compare above, 
note ^ on g 1. 

° According to Eestus and Plutarch the name “ Cimbri,” which wc shall find 
reason to identify with Cimmerii, m the old Celtic and Gei'man tongues meant 
“robbers” (Fest. de Verb. Signif hi. p. 77, “Cimbri lingu4 Gallica latrones dicun- 
tur.” (Pint vit Mar C. 11, “ KlftjS/jous iiropofjt.dCovaL Tep/xavol rohs Aj/yTas ”) But 
this meaning may have grown out of the other, just as “ robber” is connected with 
“ rover.” 

^ See Niebuhr’s Researches, &c., p. 52. 
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eddy,® lias set constantly from east to west. If the Cimmerians there- 
fore fled westward about b. g. 650-600, where did they settle, and 
under what name are they next met with in history ? Herodotus knows 
hut of three nations inhabiting central and western Europe — the Sigynnes,** 
the Cynetians,^ and the Celts.® Of these the Sigynnes and Cynetians, 
weak tribes who so soon disappear altogether from history, can scarcely be 
the great nation of the Ciinmerii, which, until driven from the Ukraine 
by the force of the Scythian torrent, was wont to extend its ravages over 
large tracts of Asia Minor.® If then we are to find the Cimmerii, 
driven westward b. c. 650-600, among the known nations of central 
or western Europe in b. o. 450-30, we must look for them among the 
Celts. Now the Celts had an unvarying tradition that they came from 
the east and it is a fact, concerning which there can be no question, 
that one of the main divisions of the Celtic people has always borne the 
name of Cymry as its special national designation.^ Celts were un- 
doubtedly the primitive inhabitants of Graul, Belgium, and the British 
islands — possibly also of Spain and Portugal In all these countries 
Cymry are found either as the general Celtic population, or as a leading 
section of it.° These Cymry, or Cimbri (as the Homans called them’), 
play on several occasions an important part in history notices of them 
meet us constantly as we trace the progress of the European peoples ; 
and in more than one place they have left their name to the country of 
their occupation as an enduring mark of their presence in it.® Though 

® Such as the Cimmerian inroad into Asia by the Caucasus, and the after wan- 
derings of the Gauls 

® Herod, v. 9. ^ Ibid iv 49. ^ Ibid, ii 83, and iv. 49 

® See Appendix to Book i. Essay i. “ On the Chronology and Early History of 
Lydia,” pp. 289 et seqq. 

^ Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, vol. hi. ch. 3 ; Amm. Marcell. xv. 9. 

® Niebuhr’s conclusion, from an elaborate analysis of all the materials which can 
be brought to bear on the early history of the Celtic people (Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. 
p. 520, E. T.), is, that “ the two nations, the Cymry and the Gael, may appropriately 
be comprised under the common name of Celts.” 

® The Celts of the Spanish peninsula seem to have been Cimbri, for, as Niebuhr 
shows (1 s c.), they formed the bulk of the Gauls who invaded Italy, and these are 
expressly said to have been of the Cimbric branch (Diodor Sic. v. 32 ) The Belgm 
were exclusively Cimbnans, as also were the inhabitants of northern Gaul, who 
were supposed to have been British immigrants In the British islands, Cimbric 
Celts (Belgae), at the time of Caesar’s landing, occupied the south coast (Bell. Gall. 
V. 12). 

’ Strabo (vii. p. 426) and Tacitus (German. S'? ) speak of the Cimbri as Germans ; 
but this IS probably a mistake, consequent upon their holding large tracts east of 
the Rhine, which was considered to separate Gaul from Germany. Diodorus, who 
declares them to have been Gauls or Celts* probably follows the excellent authority 
of Posidonius (see Niebuhr’s Rom Hist vol. ii. p 520, note IISI, E. T.) Appian 
also identifies the Cimbn with the Celts (De Bell Illyr p. '758. Ke\ro7s ro7s Kt/j.- 
fipoLs Keyoixhois) The whole subject is well discussed by Dr Prichard (Physical 
Hist, of Mankind, vol lii. ch. 3, § 8. 

® Wales still continues to be known as Cambria^ and one of our northern coun- 
ties as (7wm6er-land In France Gamhrai and (possibly) Quimper are a legacy of 
the Cymry. Spam has a small town, Oambnlla^ and Portugal a city, Coimbra^ relics, 
probably, ot the same people In like manner the Cimmerii left their name to the 
Tauric peninsula, which has continued to be known as the Crimea and C7r^w^-Tartary 
to the present day. 
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the march of events, and especially the pressure upon them of the great 
Gothic or Teutonic race, has for the most part wiped out at once their 
nationality, their language, and their name, yet they continue to form 
the substratum of the population in several large European countries,® 
while in certain favoured situations they remain to the present day un- 
mixed with any other people, retaining their ancient tongue unchanged, 
and, at least in one instance/® their ancient appellation. The identity 
of the Cymry of Wales with the Cimbri of the Eoinans seems woithy 
of being accepted as a historic fact upon the grounds stated by Niebuhr 
and Arnold. “ The historical connexion of these latter with the Cim- 
merii of Herodotus has strong probabilities, and the opinion of Posi- 
donius,^ in its favour ; but cannot, it must be admitted, in the strict 
sense of the word, be proved. 

4. It is to be regretted that we have no means of submitting the 
question of this connexion to the test of comparative philology. Of 
the Cimmerian language we know absolutely nothing beyond the single 
word Cimmeiii. No names of Cimmerians even, on which any reliance 
can be placed,'^ have come down to us ; and although some of the Scyth- 
ian river-names, which connect closely with Celtic roots,® may be con- 
jectured to belong to Cimmerian rather than Scythic times, yet this is 
only a surmise ; and though an aigument of some slight weight, as it 
accords with what we should have expected if the people driven out by 
the Scyths were Celts, yet it is scarcely sufficient to put forward as a 
distinct ground on which to rest the identification. All perhaps that 
can be said is that comparative philology is not adverse to the identifica- 
tion, which, if regarded as historically probable, would help to explain 
the formation of certain words, whereof it would otherwise be difficult 
to give a satisfactory account * 

5. It is probable that when the Cimmerians fled westward before 

® As (Michelet, Hist de France, vol. i ch lii ) France, Belgium, and Lombardy. 

The Cymric language is still spoken by the Bretons and by the Welsh. The 
latter call themselves “ Cymry.” I am not aware if the name is in use among the 
former. 

Hist, of Rome, vol. i pp 521-9. 

^ Fr. 'J 5. 6 Ki}jLix4pios B6(T7ropos oToif Kiii$piKhs, Kijujueptovs robs Kiju0povs 6vQfia- 

cdurcav rcav *'EXK'f}v(av, Compare Pint. Vit. Mar. c. ii. ruv 0ap0dpuiVy KijupLepiup p.hv 
H 5e KiiJL0pcav Trpo(Tayop€vop.4vooy, 

^ The name Lygdamis^ given by Callimachus (Hymn, ad Bian. v. 252), as that 
of the Cimmerian general who headed the great irruption into Asia Minor, is so 
manifestly a Greek name that nothing can be gathered from it. Strabo’s Madys 
(i. p. 91) might furnish a basis for speculation if we could be sure that ho had not 
by mere inadvertence transferred the name of a Scythic leader (Herod i. 103) to a 
prince of the Cimmerians. Madys might well represent the Madoc of the British 
Cymry. 

® As Hypands with Avon^ Tana-is with DinaSy &c. See the following Essay. 

^ The Scythian river-names are made up of distinct elements, eacli signdying 
“ river” or “water” (see the following Essay) It helps us to understaud tlie form- 
ation of such names to suppose that the Cymry, coming first, called the streams, 
Avon^ Dinas j &c., which were their words for water ; that the Scyths, following 
them, took these words to be proper names, and proceeded to speak of one stream 
as the “ Avon-river ” (ir 2 /y>a? 2 -is), of another as the “ Dinas-river ” (Tana-is), kc. 
Finally, the Greeks, hearing these words, took Hypanis, Tanais, and the like for the 
appellations of the streams. 
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tte Scyths/ tliey found tlie central and western countries of Europe 
either without inhabitants, or else very thinly peopled by a Tatar race. 
This race, where it existed, everywhere yielded to them, and was grad- 
ually absorbed,® or else driven towards the north,^ where it is found at 
the present day in the persons of the Finns, Esths, and Lappes. The 
Cyniry, or rather the Celtic hordes generally (for in the name of Cim- 
merii may have been included many Celtic tribes not of the Cymric 
branch), spiead themselves by degrees over the vast plains of central 
Europe, lying between the Alps on the one side, and the Baltic Sea and 
German Ocean on the other. It probably required a fresh impulsion 
from the east to propel the Celts yet further westward, and to make 
them occupy the remoter regions of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. This im- 
pulsion seems to have been given by the Goths and other Teutons, who 
by degrees possessed themselves of the countries between the Danube 
and the Baltic. The Celts found central and northern Gaul occupied 
by a Tatar population, while towards the south coast they came in con- 
tact with the Ligurians, most probably an Illyrian race.® In the 
Spanish peninsula it is not quite certain whether on their arrival they 
found Iberians or no ; but if not, these latter must have shortly crossed 
over from the African mam, and it was in consequence of the gradual 
pressure exerted by this people upon the Celts in Spain that the further 
migrations of the Celtic tribes took place.” The struggle in Spain was 
probably of long duration ; but at length the Celts were compelled to 
cioss the Pyrenees in vast numbers, and to seek a refuge with their 
kinsmen in Gaul. These, however, were themselves too numerous and 
too closely packed to offer more than a temporary asylum to the refu- 
gees, who consequently had to seek a permanent abode elsewhere. 
Hereupon they crossed the Alps into Italy, and made themselves masters 
of the whole plain of the Po; after which they separated into two 
streams, and overran, on the one hand, the whole of middle and lower 
Italy, even reaching Sicily, according to some accounts;^ while, on the 
other hand, crossing the Alps to the north of the Adriatic,” and following 
down the streams which run into the Danube, they spread over the great 

® I have spoken of tins migration as belonging to the latter half of tke seventk 
century b. c , but it may have commenced very much earlier. The Cimmerians, 
who alter maintaining themselves some considerable time in the Taurio Chersonese, 
were at length driven across the strait into Asia, would probably be the last to 
leave their country. It is their invasion of Asia Minor which falls between the 
years b. c. 650 and 600. 

® It is now generally believed that there is a large Tatar admixture in most Cel- 
tic races, the consequence of this absorption. 

It may likewise have been in part driven westward. The mysterious Oyne- 
tians of Book n. ch 33 (cf. also iv. 49), who dwelt west of the Celts, may have been 
a remnant of the primitive Tatar occupants. Such too may have been the Iberians 
of the Spanish Peninsula. 

^ Niebuhr (Roman Hist. vol. i. p. 165, E. T.) connects them with the Liburnians 
of the Adriatic, and these with the Venetians, who were Illyrians according to 
Herodotus (i 196). 

" Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 520, E. T. The Iberians are thought to remain 
in the modern Basques, 

^ Justin. XX. 5. 

® Part stayed between the Alps and the Adriatic (Scylax. Peripl. p. 13). 
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central European plain, tRe modern kingdom of Hungary. Here for a 
time tkey found ample room, and the torrent of emigration paused 
awhile upon its com se but a century later fresh movements of the 
Celtic tribes took place About the year b c. 280 vast hordes of Gauls 
from these regions entered Macedonia, and pressing towards the south 
threatened Greece with destruction. Kepulsed, however, from Delphi, 
they returned northwards ; and crossing the Dardanelles, invaded Asia 
Minor, the whole of which for many years they ravaged at their pleasure.'* 
In course of time the native inhabitants recovered from them most of 
their conquests ,* but the Gauls peimanently maintained themselves in the 
heart of Phrygia, and gave their name to the northern portion, which 
became known as Galatia, The}^ also, during this same period, carried 
their victorious arms into Scythia, and avenged themselves on their for- 
mer conquerors, whom they subdued, and with whom they intermixed, 
forming thereby the people known in history as Celto-Seythians.^ At 
this period they waned with the Greek town of Olbia,® and advanced 
as far as the Mmotis/ from which they had been driven by the Scyths 
five hundred years earlier. Here, however, they were met and over- 
powered hy a movement of nations from the east. The progress of the 
Sarmatic tribes commenced ; and the Celts fell back along the valley 
of the Danube, leaving traces of their presence in the names Wallachia 
and Gallicia^ but everywhere sinking and disappearing before the an- 
tagonism of more powerful nations In Eastern and Central Europe 
the Celtic race has been either absorbed or destroyed, in the West, as 
has been observed already, it still I'emains. Northern Italy deserves its 
German appellation of Wallschhnd^ for neither the Homan nor the Lom- 
bard conquest, nor the ravages of Goths, Huns, or Yandals, ever rooted 
out the offspring of those Gallic hordes which settled in the plain of 
the Po four centuries before our era. Prance is still mainly Gallic. 
Home indeed imposed her language there as elsewhere, except in one 
remote corner of the land, where the Celtic is still spoken / but the 
people continued Gaids^ and the country Galliu. The Teutonic bands, 
Pranks, Normen, Burgundians, caused the name of Gaul to disappear ; 
but the conquerors, as a race, were absorbed among the conquered. In 
the British Islands, the Anglo-Saxon Teutons, in their earlier conquests, 
displaced the Cymry, and drove them beyond their borders ; but these 
last maintained themselves in various places — ^in Cornwall, Wales, the 
Scotch Highlands, and Ireland — ^until the inauguration of a new policy. 
When the Cymry of Wales and Cornwall, the Gaels in Scotland, and 
the Erse in Ireland, submitted to Anglo-Saxon supremacy, they retained 

^ From these Celts came the ambassadors to Alexander (Arrian Exp Alox. 
i. 4). 

** Livy, xxxviii. 16. ^ Strabo, i. p 48. 

® See the Inscription of Protogenes, edited by Kohler. Strabo, vii. p. 425. 

® The modern Wallachs and Gallicians may not indeed be descendants of the 
ancient Gauls, but the names can scarcely have come from any other source. The 
theory which would derive them from the old German use of wahchen^ walh^ for 
“ strangers, foreigners,” is somewhat fanciful. 

® Brittany. See Prichard’s “ Celtic Nations,” § 3 ; and Michelet’s “ Histoire .de 
France,” vol. i. pp. 139-143. 
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their lands, their language, and even their name ^ Amalgamation of 
race bas since been effected to a certain extent, but still in many parts 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the mass of the population is mainly 
or entirely Celtic. Four Celtic dialects — the Manx, the Graelic, the 
Erse, and the Welsh ^ — are spoken in our country; and the pure Celtic 
type survives alike in the Bretons, the Welsh, the native Irish, the people 
of the Isle of Man, and the Scottish Highlanders, of whom the two former 
represent the Cimbric, and the three latter the non-Cimbric branch of 
the nation. 

* Cornwall was tke country of the Cern-Wall^ or Welsh of the Horn. A Celtic 
dialect was spoken in Cornwall till late in the last century. 

^ The Welsh is akin to the Breton and the Cornish dialects ; the Gallic and the 
Erse, which are closely allied, differ considerably from the three first-mentioned. 
In the former we have the Cimbric, in the latter the more ordinary Celtic tongue. 
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ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OP THE EUROPEAN SCYTHS. 

1. Supposed Mongolian origin of the Scrtlis — giounds of the opinion twofold 2 Re* 
semblance ot physical character istics, slight d Resemblance of manners and 
customs, not cfose 4 Tine test, that of language 5 Possibility of applying it. 
6 The application — Etymology of Sotluc co'mrnon teims 7 Explanation of the 
names of the Scythian gods y Explanation ot some names of men V Explanation 
of geographical names 10 Result, that the Scvthians of Herodotus ^\cre an Indo- 
Euiopean race 11. Further result, that they Mere a dibtuict race, not Slaves, nor 
Celts, nor Teutons , and that they are now extmet 

1. A LARGE number of the best scholars of Germany,^ among them the 
great historian Niebuhr," have maintained that the Scythians of Herod- 
otus were a Tatar or Mongolian race, the earliest specimen known to us 
of that powerful people which, under the name of Huns, Bulgarians, 
Magyars, and Turks, has so often carried desolation over Europe, and 
which in Asia, as Mongols, Calmucks, Eleuths, Khirgis, Nogais, Turco- 
inen, Thibetians, and (perhaps) Chinese, extends from the steppes of the 
Don to the coasts of the Yellow Sea. This opinion has also been 
adopted by the most eminent of our own historians," who regard it as 
certain, or at least as most highly probable, that the Scythians were a 
Mongol nation. 

^The grounds upon which the opinion rests are twofold * first, it is 
maintained that the physical characteristics of the Scythians, as recorded 
by Hippocrates (who himself visited Scythia), are such as to place it 
beyond a doubt that the people so described belong to the Mongolian 
family; and, secondly, it is contended that such an identity of manners 
and customs can he made out as would alone suffice to prove the same 
poinji. 

2. The description of Hippocrates, on which reliance is placed, is the 
following ; “ Their bodies,” says the great physician, are gross and 
fleshy; the joints are loose and yielding; the belly flabby; they have 
but little hair, and they all closely resemble one another.” ^ This,” 

^ As Boeckh. (Corpus Inscrip Gr Introduct. ad Insciipt Sarmat. pars x. 
p. 81), Schafarik (Slavische Alterthumer, vol. 1. xni 6), and Rask (Sami. Abhandl. 
1. 334) 

= See his “ Hntersuchungen uber die Geschichtc dcr Skythen, Ceten, und Sar* 
maten, published in the “Kleine Schriften,” p 362, and compare the “Vortrago 
uber alte Geschichte (vol i. p. 1^9) ° 

= Thirl wall, History of* Greece, vol. ii. ch. xiv. p, 219, 8vo. ed Grote, History 
of Greece, vol. iii. p. 822, 2nd ed. 

‘‘ Ta eifSea avray vaxea iarl Kal aapKeadea, /caj &p^pa Ka\ typa koC. ^rova, dl re 
KOLMai byporarai Trao-ewj/ . , . (rdpKa, rd re eXSea eoiKey 

aWTjKXoicri, ra re kpereva rois dpcreffiy, Kal rd ^\ea rols ^riKeariv,^^ Be Acre. Aoua et 
Locis, c. 6, p. 558, ed. Kuhn. ’ ’ 
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NiebuLr observes, “ is a picture of tbe native tribes of Northern Asia, for 
whom there is no more suitable name than that of Mongols,''^ ^ The 
description of Hippocrates, however, does not very closely resemble the 
accounts which travellers give either of the strictly Mongolian, or of 
the cognate Turkish or Tatar race. Dr. Prichard, in his Natural 
History of Man, selects the following as the most accurate description 
of the Mongols which had come to his knowledge. The Kalmucks 
(Mongols) are generally of a moderate height. We find them rather 
small than large. They are well made ; and I do not remember to have 
seen a deformed person. They entirely abandon their children to 
nature ; hence they are all healthy, and have their bodies well prog)or- 
tioned. They are generally slender and delicate in their limbs and figure. 
I never saw a single man among them who was very fatT ® It is evident 
that this description contrasts remarkably with that of Hippocrates, and 
indeed in nothing do the Mongols of the present day appear to resemble 
the ancient Scythians, except in the scantiness of hair ^ and the general 
likeness of individuals to one another.® 

The account given by eye-witnesses of the physical peculiarities of 
the Nomadic Turkish tribes more nearly approaches to the ancient 
Scythic type. Dr. Prichard thus describes them “ In stature they are 
under the middle size , of a kyl numbering seven men, the tallest was 
5 feet 5-| inches in height. Their countenance is disagreeable .... 
their cheeks, large and bloated, look as if pieces of flesh had been daubed 
upon them a slender beard covers their chin, and in those individuals 
who have more luxuriant hair the beard has a natural curl. Their 
persons are not muscular.” ® Still even here there is no such exact con- 
formity as would warrant us in assuming the identity of the two races. 

Mr. Grote, who adopts the theory of Niebuhr, confesses that many 
nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer to the same race, may have 
exhibited an analogy of characteristics equal to that between the Scyth- 
ians and Mongols.^ And indeed it is manifest that the chief points of 
the analogy are such as extend to a vast number of unconnected tribes. 
Scantiness of hair is common to the Kamtschatkans,^ the Samoieides,® 
the Chinese,^ the Mexicans/ and the American nations generally / while 

® Untersuchungen, &c , p 46, English translation. 

® Physical History of Man, p 215. The passage is quoted by Dr Prichard from 
the writings of the traveller Pallas. 

Pallas notices that the “eyebrows are black and scanty'^ (Prichard, 1 s. c.). 
Be Hell says, “The Kalmucks have eyes set obliquely, with eyelids little opened, 
scanty black eyebiows, noses deeply depressed near the forehead, prominent cheek- 
bones, spare beards^ thin moustaches^ and a brownish-yellow skin.” (Travels, ch. 
XXV. p. 242, E. T ) 

“ “ Paint one individual,” says De Hell, “and you paint the whole nation ” And 
he relates an anecdote of the Calmuck prince, Tumene, who, growing tired of sitting 
to an artist for his portrait, had it finished from one of his attendants. The picture 
was a striking likeness. (Travels, 1. s c.) 

® Physical History, pp. 210-1. Dr. Prichard quotes from the travels of Lieuten- 
ant Wood. 

^ History of Greece, vol. iii. p 322, note \ 

® Prichard, p 223. ® Ibid. p. 226, ■* Ibid. p. 232. 

® Ibid. p. 3'72. ® Ibid, p. 98. 
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tlie absence of discriminating features among tlie individuals of the race 
appears to mark a certain low condition of civilisation and of national 
development rather than any special ethnic variety/ It would seem 
therefore that the supposed resemblance of the pictiiie dravn by Hippo- 
crates to the present characteiistics of the Mongols is a very insufficient 
ground for presuming the ethnic identity of the two laces. 

8. The remaining ground on which the opinion rests, the close 
resemblance of the Scythian manners and customs, as desciibed by 
Hippocrates and Herodotus, to the known habits of the Mongols, pos- 
sesses (it must be confessed) very considerable claims upon oin attention. 
The adoration of the scymitar,^ the ceremonies at the funeral of a kiug,^ 
the use of burning as a remed}",^ the production of intoxication by 
placing hemp seeds upon red-hot stones,'’ the use of mare’s milk,’’ the 
general filthiness,’ — all these are featuies thoroughly Mongolian and 
some of them are so strange and peculiar as to indicate at least connex- 
ion, if not absolute identity. Humboldt, who rejects the ethnic affinity 
of the Scyths and Mongols, nevertheless observes that the ‘‘ cruelties 
practised at the funeral of the grand Khans of the Mongols hear a com- 
flefe resemblance to those which Herodotus describes as obtaining among 
the Scyths of the Borysthenes,” and M. Hue bears witness to the con- 
tinuance of similar customs to the present day.”^ And the worship of 
the naked scymitar, another most remarkable custom, very strongly 
indicative of a connexion of one kind or another between the races 
practising it, was certainly in use among the Huns (who were true 
Mongols) in the days of Attila.® Identity of race, however, is not 
proved by similarity of manners and customs, even when it extends 
much further than can be shown in this instance. Nations, especially 

Nations in the savage, like animals in the ivilcl state, are devoid of any striking 
individual differences Where the hte is the same for all, and no variety ot external 
influences calls forth various poolers and qualities in the sentient being, a sameness 
pervades the class (See Buskin’s Modern Painters, vol 11 . p. lOb.) Negioes, 
Caffres, Esquimaux, Calmucks, Bushmen, have the peculiarity in common. Even 
among the Arabs of the Desert (a far higher type of humanity) the same fact is 
noticed. “ I was now,” says the gifted author of Eothen, “amongst the true Bed- 
ouins : almost every man of this race closely resembles his biethren^ almost every man 
has large and finely formed features,” &c. (Ch. xvii p. 180, 5th ed ). 

® Herod iv 62. Lucian. Toxar. xxxviii. (vol vi. p. 101.) 

® Herod, iv. 'll. 

^ Hippocrat. De Aere, Aqu^, et Locis, c 47 (p 559, ed. Kuhn). 

^ Herod, iv. 75. 

® Ibid. ch. 2. Eph Fr. 76. Nic. Dam. Fr. 123. ■* Herod iv. 75. 

® See Niebuhr’s Untersuchungen, pp 46-7, E T. 

® “ Les cruautes lors do la pompe lunebre des grand-khans 'lesscmhlcnt enfiercnient 
^ celles que nous trouvons deentes par Herodote . . . chez les Scythes du Gcuhus 
et du Eorysthene ” Asie Centrale, vol 1 p. 244. 

See note ^ to Book iv ch 71, where the passage is quoted at length. As, 
however, customs very similar are found in Southein Africa and 111 Patagonia, it is 
plain that similarity in this respect does not piove connexion. Mr Blakesley well 
observes (note 205 on Bookiv ) that “ such pioceedings were not merely a traditional 
custom, but rested on that common feeling of humanity which ascribes to the de- 
parted similar tastes and pursuits to those which have been valued by them m their 
iifetime ” 

“ Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c 35. 
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those which are in immediate contact with one another, adopt each 
other’s usages; and if the Mongolians, as is probable, absorbed the 
ancient race of the Scjths at the time of their great migration westward,^ 
they may well have begun the practice of certain Scythic customs at 
that period. At any rate, however we may account for the resemblance 
which undoubtedly exists between the manners and customs of the 
Mongols and the Scyths, it is decidedly (as Mr. G-rote confesses ’) in- 
sufficient to establish a real ethnic connexion. 

4. One thing only will enable us to decide the ethnographical 
position of the ancient Scythic people, and that is their language. It is 
^nly by an accurate analysis of the remains of the ancient Scythic 
speech which have come down to us that any satisfactory conclusion 
can be drawn 

And this also is confessed by Mr. Grote “ To enable us to affirm,” 
he observes, “ that the Massagetse, or the Scythians, or the Alani, be- 
longed to the Indo-European family, it would be requisite that we 
should know something of their language.” ^ But, he maintains, ‘‘the 
Scythian language may be said to be wholly unknown ” to us, and there- 
fore this test cannot be applied in the present instance. “ A very few 
words ” have indeed been brought to our knowledge, but these, he thinks, 
“ do not tend to aid the Indo-European hypothesis.” 

5. It is the opinion, however, of the best comparative philologists® 
that the fragments of the Scythic langua^ which remain to us are 
amply sufficient to determine the family of nations to which the people 
who spoke it must have belonged. Dr. Donaldson in his ‘ Varronianus,’ ^ 
and more recently Jacob Grimm, in his ‘ History of the German Lan- 
guage,’ ^ have shown by an elaborate examination of Scythic roots that 
there are the strongest grounds for believing the Scythians of Herodotus 
to have been an Indo-European people. As the weight of this argu- 
ment depends entirely on the number and character of the instances, 
and as independently of their value in determining the question of 
ethnography, speculations upon the language of an ancient nation 
possess intrinsically a high interest, the following analysis of Scythic 
words, drawn chiefly from the two writers above mentioned, is appended 
as sufficient evidence of the position here maintained, viz , that the 
Scythians of Herodotus belonged ethnically to the Indo-European, 
and not to the Mongolian family of nations. 

6. The Scythic words of which the meaning is certainly known to 
us are the following : Oior^ pata., arvma^ spu^ temerinda^ graucasns^ exam- 
<pceuSj Inxaba^ phryxaj araxa^ hahuda, and sacnum or satrmm. These 
will be first considered. 

0^<3r,® “ a man,” is undoubtedly the Sanscrit vira^ the Zend vawya, 

® About A. D. 1235-45. See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. vi. ch. 64. 

^ History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 321, note. “ Ibid. 1. s. c. 

^ To the names mentioned m the text may be added that of the late lamented 
Dr. Trithen, Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Oxford, who 
privately expressed to me the same conviction. 

^ Pp. 30-40 

® Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. Leipzig, 1848. 

® Herod, iv. 110. oihp yap Kaheovcrt rhi/ &ydpa 
Vol. III.— 11 
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the Greek ET^pcog, the Latin mr^ Gothic vair^ Celtic gicr^ Lithuanian 
vyras. It may connect likewise with the ancient Persian ariya^ which 
primarily signified “ men,” “ heroes,” and thence w^as adopted as an 
ethnic appellative hy the great Medo-Bactric or Arian raceJ 

Fata* ‘Ho kill,” is piobably the Sanscrit vadha^ “to strike, kill, 
destioy;” for the Scythian laagnage, as is plain fiom the Thesmo- 
p]i 07 tazuscB of Aristophanes, affected the lenis in the place of the aspirate. 

It may also be compared with the Latin “ hatuen\'^ and so wnth our 
verbs “ to beat,” “ to batter ,” perhaps also with “ to pat.” 

Armia^ “one,” would seem to be for Pdp6/xa, a form almost identical 
with the Latin, Gothic, and Lithuanian ordinals, p imiis^ fruma^ pirma^ 
and connected with the Sanscnt Zend pathema^ Greek Trpwros. 

The initial sound may have been dropped by Herodotus, because in his 
time the Greeks had no letter to express it , or it may have been absent 
from the Scythic word just as it is from the old High German and 

the modern Geiman which are nevertheless identical with the 
Gothic frumist and our fiistd 

“ the eye,” is manifestly cognate to the Latin spic- or spec-^ the 
root of the woids specio^ speoto^ speculor^ aspicio^^a^ and may be com- 
pared with the German spaheti, French epier [espier), and our own spy, 

Temennda^ “ mother of the sea,” is a compound word, the analysis 
of which is uncertain. It is probable that the ending ’%7\da is a mere 
feminine teimination, which is found again m lialindap^.\\^ has a parallel 
in the Anglo-Saxon termination -cnde^ which appears occasionally in the 
later period of that language.* If then we are to seek for mother of the 
sea ” in Temer^ it maybe conjectured that Te was “ mother ” in Scythic, and 
mer “ sea.” would then resemble the gipsy dei,, dai^ and the Greek 
“aunt;”® and yner would be the Latin mare^ German 7neer^ French 
9 ner, our mere or meer, 

Graucasus^^ “ white with snow,” was the name by which the Scyth- 
ians knew the Caucasus, and may be regarded as the true original of that 
word. There can be little doubt that the Grau here is the Greek Kpn- 
in /cpnog, KpvcrraXko?. Kpvpo's^ whence perhaps the Latin cruor, crudeliSy the 
German grausy graiisaniy our cruel, &c. ; and also by the change of r 
into I, the Latin gelu, glacies; Germ, halt; our cool, cold. It will 

See Colonel Rawlinson’s Ancient Persian Yocabulary, sub voc. A'iiya, note \ 

® Herod, iv. 110. rb Trara Krsiveiy {mKeovari ^icv^ai). 

® Herod, iv. 27 “"'Apijua yap KaX^ovat 2/cu3-ai.” 

^ See Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, vol i p 416 (English translation) 

® Herod iv. 27. “ SttoO rhy 6(p^aKfxhv [Ka\€oi»cri 2/c ] ” 

^ Plin Hist Nat. vi. 7. “Maeotin [Scythse] Temeunda [vocant], quo significant 
matrem mans ” 

^ See the next page 

^ Grimm quotes from an Anglo-Saxon document of later times the formula “ on 
hind and on sirendse ” as equivalent to tcrrd manque. (Geschichte, vol. i. p 234, 
note ) 

® It is possible that Te may be the final syllable of fJLTjrrjp. Sansc Qvdtd. Initial 
syllables sometimes, though rarely, disappear. Compare yd-XaKTos^ lac — av-unculus, 
oncle, uncle — ca-put, pate, &c. 

’ Plin Hist. hAt vi 17. “Scythm Caucasum montem, Graucasum, i. e. nive 
candidum [appellavere].” 
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therefore mean snow,” and casus will be the Scytbic word for white.” 
Compare with this latter the Sanscrit Grieek Kadapo?, Latin castusj 
camis, candtdus^ perhaps the Osean casnar^ and the G-erman hemch 

“ holy roads,” the name, according to Herodotus, of a 
bitter spring near the Hypanis, divides probably into the two roots 
exan or liexan^ and pat or pais^ the former of which connects with the 
Sanscrit accJia^ which (according to Grimm) is the Greek dy/a and the 
Latin sacra ; while the latter is manifestly the Sanscrit patha^ Greek 
TTcxTo?, German pfad^ and our own 

Brixaha^ “ a ram’s forehead,” seems to be composed of Irix^ a ram,” 
and aha^ ‘‘ the head or forehead ” JBnx appears in the Latin lerlex or 
mrcex^ Italian lerhce^ Provencal herhitz^ French hrehs Ala is caput 
(Sanscrit hapala^ German Jiaupt) without the initial guttural, which is 
lost also in halinda — “ caulisd^ 

Phrijxa^^ hater of evil,” compared with araxa^ “ hater of damsels,” 
gives xa as the verb to hate,” and or pliriL as evil. ’ Xa is com- 
pared by Dr. Donaldson with the German scheu^ (our shp)^ but this 
identification is a very doubtful one. Phru may with more confidence 
be connected with the Latin pravus, and the German /revel, frevler. 

Araxa,^ hater of damsels,” contains the roots xa, to hate,” and 
ara, ^‘a maiden” This latter woid appears in the Greek "AprepL?, 
Etruscan Ari-timis, the virgin goddess. It occurs also in the Scythie 
name for Celestial Venus, ArUmpasa. 

Saltnda,^ “ a species of cabbage,” may be the Latin caxdis (our 
“ cauli-^Q^ev ”), the initial guttural having become an aspirate, and the 
feminine suffix -inda (compare Temennda) having taken the place of 
the Latin -is. 

8atrkm,^ amber,” if it may be read for sacnum, will be the Lettish 
sihters, or dsmters, which is the Lithuanian ginta/ras or gentaras, and the 
Hussian jantar. 

In addition to these words with determined meanings we possess a 
number of Scythian appellations, the probable meaning of which may 
to some extent be surmised. These likewise tend to bear out the Indo- 
European theory. They may be divided into (1), names of gods ; (2), 
names of men; (3), geographical names. 

7. The names of the Scythian gods, according to Herodotus, are the 
following . — Tahiti, Papaeus, Apia, Oitosyrus, Artimpasa, and Thami- 
masadas. These he identifies respectively with the Grecian Vesta, Ju- 
piter, Earth, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon.^ 

^ Herod, iv. 62 “ OVvoixa dk ry Kp-firyj Ka\, ^eet, ry ’E|aiu:ra7oy, Karh 

5e 'EWrjPwv yASKTcrav, tpal 

® It may be doubted whether Hexenpfad, “ witches’ path,” be not the truer 
rendering of the Scythic Exampcem (Cf Ritter’s Vorhalle, p 845. Donaldson’s 
Varromanus, p 39. Bahr ad Herod iv, 52). Bvii Hexe itself (Spanish hechizera, 
our “ hag ”) is perhaps only a variant of the same root, ac-, sac-, ay-, signifying 
primarily a sacred person. 

^ Plutarch, ii p. 1158. ® Ibid. ® Yarronianus, 1. s. c. 

^ Plutarch, ii. p. 1162. ® Ibid, p 1168. 

® Phn. Hist Nat, xxxvii 2, Scbafarik proposed this reading, and Grimm ap- 
proves of It. ^ Herod, iv. 59. 
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Tahti (Yesta), the fire-goddess, derived her name apparently from 
the root tap '' to burn,” which is found both in Sanscrit and Zend, and 
which runs through a vast number of the Indo-European languages, 
forming tep-idus^ tep-ere^ m Latin, teply in Bohemian, oieplij in Polish, 
tdften and tdlan in Persian, ^dir-rav (pypl ^dirr^tVy Horn.) in Greek, and 
so T0L<^-os, and also Te9f>pa, ‘‘ cinisy 

FapcBus (Zeus, or Jupiter) was the father of gods and men, as Herod- 
otus plainly indicates.® The rootp^?- or ^2-, with or without the sufi 6 .s 
ter^ in, expresses the paternal relationship in almost all the Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues ® The reduplicated form Papmts is closely akin to Papias 
and Fapas^ titles under which the supreme God was worshipped in Asia 
Minor in very early times, ^ and appears likewise in the Phrygian baba,^ 
the Greek TraTTTra?, the Latin papta^ German Papst^ our “pope,” and 
again in the familiar papa of so many modern languages. 

Apia (Earth) would seem to be nothing but another form of the 
Latin Ops ( Opis\ who is identical with Ehea or Tellus. FLpis^ Opis^ 
Apia, were forms common to the early Greek and Italian nations, and 
signified “eaith, land, country.” Hence Mess-apia, Bry-opia, &c ; and 
the many names of tribes ending in 'Opes, Bolopes, Meropes, Oecropes, 
and the like. Hence also the old name Apia for the Peloponnese, 
derived afterwards from the mythic king Apis.^ 

Odostjnis (Apollo) appears to be a compound word, formed of the 
two elements oito, and syrus or sums. About the meaning of the latter 
term there can be little doubt. It is plainly the Sanscrit siXrya, 
“the sun.” The other element may connect either with the Latin mta 
and Greek ato-a, or, perhaps better, with atJos, al^oiv, mtnmi, weiss, 
“ white ” The word will thus mean “ the bright shining sun.” 

Artimpasa (Urania, or Celestial Yenus) is the most obscure of all the 
names of the Scythian deities. It is not even ceitain what attributes 
Herodotus intended to assign to her. If she was, as is probable,'^ the 
Moon, we may compare the title with the Greek ’Aprejut?, m which the 
root ara, “ a virgin,” is to be recognised. The remainder of the word 
has as yet received no satisfactory explanation. 

® This is the meauing of his remark, that “ Jupiter is called, very properly in hzs 
judgment {hp^Srara, Kara ypcafxnv ye r^v ep-hv), Papaeus,” iv. 59. Compare the or- 
dinary Greek address to the Supreme Being, Zev irarep, Lat. Ju-piter, Pies-piter; 
and the Homeric iraT'tip apSpwv re re ; Virgil’s “hominura pater atque Heorum ,” 
also Aratus, as quoted by St Paul, rod C e. Zyjvhs^ yap Kal y4vos ia(j,4p, (Acts 
xvii 28 ) 

Sanscr. pztd, pitri; Ancient Persian, pita; Greek, var^p; Latin, pater ; Italian, 
padre , German, vater , our father^ &c. 

^ Leake (Asia Minor, p 20) gives an inscription which he found in Asia Minor, 
near Hoganlu, addressed to Papias the Saviour (HAHIAAI SnTHPI). Arnan. (ap. 
Eustat. ad II. v 429) mentioned that Jupiter was worshipped under the name of 
Papas in Bithynia 

^ See the Phrygian inscription on the great tomb of Midas near Hoganlu (supra, 
vol. i p. 542). BABA appears there as a title of honour borne by the person who 
erected the monument. Papas occurs m this sense in other Asiatic inscriptions. 
(See Pococke’s Ins Ant. ch ii § 6, p. 13 ) 

3 .^sehyl Suppl 255-265 (ed Scholef.) 

■* The Alitta or Alilat of the Arabians, whom Herodotus (i. 131 ; iii. 8) identifies 
with Urania, is thought to have been the Moon by some of the best authorities. 
(See Bochart’s Phaleg, li. 19, and Selden de Dus Syris, ii. 2.) 
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Thamimasadas (Poseidon, or Neptune), the Water-god,” is a name 
which may he analysed, with an approach to certainty, into the two 
parts Thami and masadas Of these the former, Tliamt^ would seem to 
he the Teme of Pliny’s Temnnda^ which has been already explained, and 
which may well have been a general designation for lakes and rivers.^ 
The latter, masadas^ occurs m the royal title, Octa-masadaSy and may he 
identified with the -mas-das (ancient Pers. mazdd) of the Arian god Oio- 
masdes {Auramazdd). Etymologically mazdas seems to mean ‘‘ great 
giver;” ^ hut it prohahly passed at an early time into the more general 
sense of god ” Thus Thamimasadas would he, as stated above, 
the Water-god,” or more fully and literally, “ the great Giver of lakes 
and streams.” 

8. The Scythian names of men are these : Spargapithes, Ariapithes, 
Octamasadas, Idanthyrsus, Anacharsis, Taxacis, Saulius, Lycus, Gnurus, 
Scylas, Scopasis, Scolopitus, Oricus. — to which perhaps should he 
added the mythic pei^sonages Targitaus, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and Co- 
laxais Among these there are two or thiee which present very palpable 
etymologies. 

Spargapithes (or Spay'gapises^) is prohahly the Sanscrit Svargapati^ 
^^lord of heaven,” a title of the god Indra in the Vedas, and hence we 
obtain a clue to the name of Ariapithes (which may be compared with 
the Persian names Ariaramnes^ Arwmaidus^ Ariahgjies^ and the like), 
formed prohahly from the two roots artga^ originally “ manly,” and 
thence “ noble, excellent,” and pati^ “ lord,” as in the preceding. In 
Octamasadas the root mazdas recurs, of which an account has been given ^ 
and in Tdanth*yr5«/5 Anach-r/rs^^, we seem to have the Peisian (and Ar- 
menian) Arsesj which appears as the initial element in the names Arsmnes 
and Arsacesy and occurs as a final in the old Persian Khshay-drsha 
(Xerxes), and in Dad-arsesy a general of Darius.'’ The root arses (in 
Persian arshsh, or arsha) is clearly the same with the Sanscrit disha^ 
“venerable,” while in Anach- we can hardly fail to recognise the 
Persian naga ’ and Greek dmf The remaining names do not admit of 
any very distinct identification. Some, as Lycus^ Scylas^ SauUuSy are 
Greek in their general character. Others {LipoxaiSy ArpoxaiSy Colaxais) 
have a Slavonic look. In the Scolopitus of tfustin the root pati may 
again he recognised ; and if in the first part of the word we may con- 

® Temer, or TemCy if it meant “ mother of the sea,” may easily have come to be 
applied widely to rivers and to lakes at their mouths (Herod, iv. 86) Rivers were 
often looked on in this light. (Cf Strabo, v p 214 , and see Grimm’s Gescliichte 
der Deutschen Sprache, p 234) Hence perhaps the Tima-cKus and Tima-vm of 
the ancients, the latter of which, Strabo expressly says (1 s. c.), was regarded by 
the di\ellers on its banks as baKarr-ris y ” and hence too, it may be, our 

rivers ThamCy TamaTy and Tham-isiSy or Thames, (Cf Donaldson’s Yarr. p. 38 ) 

® Herod, iv. 80. 

From the Sanscrit roots mazy “great” (compare jueifwv), and ddy “to give” 
(= SiSoj/i:, dare, &c ) See Col. Rawlinson’s Vocabulary of the Ancient Persian lan- 
guage, ad voc. Auramazda. 

“ As it is read in Book i. ch. 211. 

® Mentioned in the Behistun Inscription, col. i par. ’T, § 2. 

^ “ JSfaqa ” is a doubtful reading, and may perhaps be an Egyptian title. (See 
Col. Rawlinson’s Memoir on the Beh. Ins. voi. u. p. 316.) 
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sider that we have the national appellation Soolo-ti, the term would he 
equivalent to “ king of the Scoloti or Scyths and it may, like Brennus, 
Pharaoh, &c., have been a mere title, mistaken by foreigners for the 
actual name of a monarch. 

9. The geographical terms which Scythia furnishes are few in number. 
They consist almost entirely of the names of rivers .—these are, the 
Ister, with its tributaries the Porata, Tiarantus, Ararus, Naparis, and 
Ordessusj the Tyras, the Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the Panticapes, 
the G-errhus, the Hypacyris, the Syrgis, and the Tanais. These names 
mostly admit of explanation from Indo-Germanic roots 

The word Is-ter is made up of two elements (is and ier)^ both of which 
seem to have signified, in different Indo-European dialects, river or 
“ water.” ^ We may trace the element Is in the names of rivers from 
the vicinity of the Euphrates to the banks of the Thames. In the Is of 
Herodotus (i. 179) and Herodianus (p 19, ed. Dmdorf) we have the 
word in its simple and most primitive form — in the Is-aunis^ Is-apis^ Is-cbus, 
in the many rivers Isar (Isere) and Issel we find the same root combined 
with a second element; in Isis and Tham-isis (Thames) it occurs redu- 
plicated. The other element, ter^ is less widely spread, but it appears 
again in the two Scythian rivers, the Tyr-as and Tiar-antus ; it is found 
in the word Iniesler^ the modern name of the Hypanis ; it appears in 
the Sicilian Ter-ias^ and the Sardinian Ter-mics ; and it may peihaps be 
traced m Treha (z=zTer-db-ia^ compare Brave), Trasimene^ Trerus^ Trinium^ 
Tnientus (^■= Tiarantus^ our Trent^) and other similarly commencing 
names. 

The Forata (now the Prutli) seems to have been named from a root 
connected with the Greek Trdpos, German furth^ our “ ford.” The 
Scottish river Forth is apparently the same word. 

The Tiarantus {=zTer-antm) contains the root Ter^ and a suffix antus^ 
which may be compared with the ander of Scam-ander^ Mce-ander^ and the 
entiis or ento of Tru-entus^ Casu-entus^ Fr~ento^ &c. Tiarantus^ Truentus^ 
Tronto^ Trent ^ are different forms of the same word. 

In the Ar-arus and the Nap-aris we may recognise the root a/ras (re- 
duplicated in Ar-aruSj combined with a distinct element, Jlap, in Hap- 
aris), which was widely used in the regions about the Caspian as a river 
name, where indeed it still lingers. Araxes in ancient times seems to 
have been a name common to the modern Aras^ the Jaxartes^ the Wolga^ 
and many other streams. Its ultimate base is Ra or Rlia^ a name which 
the Wolga still bears, and which may be traced throughout Europe, in 
the Rho-damiSj Rhe-nus, F-n-danus, Rho-danau^ &c. The Oarus of Herod- 
otus is merely a digammated form of Aras. 

The Sypanis (Hypan-is) introduces us to a new element, Hypan^ the 
Celtic Afan^ our Avon^ which may be traced in two other Scythian 
rivers, the Sypa-cyris and the Pan4icapes, The remaining portion of 

® “Local names,” as Dr. Donaldson observes (Varronian p. 33), “very often 
consist of synonomous elements ” Wick-ham, Hamp-ton-wick, Wans-beck- water, 
Dan-ube, Nag-poor are cases in point. The first occupants of a countiy call a stream 
by their generic word for river ; the next comers regard this as a proper name, and 
add to it their own generic term , later immigrants take this whole compound word 
for the true name of the stream. 
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each of these names is extremely obscure. We are reminded, however, 
by the element cyris (-Kvpt?) of the ALtrapatenian river Cyrm, the Kur 
of the present day. Perhaps this same root may be the base of another 
Scythian stream, the G-er-rhus (Kur-rha 

The Tyr-as (now the Danas-ter or Dniester) contains the same two 
roots as h-teTj only in the reverse Order. It is sufficiently explained 
by what has been said concerning the name of that stream. 

The Borysthenes furnishes us with another specimen of inversion. 
It has become the Danas-per, Dana-per, or Dnie-per. The form Borys- 
thenes is manifestly Grecized — the native name, in all probability, ap- 
proached nearly to Poros-danas If this be allowed, the JBorys of 
JBorys-thenes may be identified with the word Fomta^ and 4lienes will be 
Fams^ Fana-u^ or Tana-is. 

In the word Tanms {Tana4s) the medial d has become a tenuis, t ; 
just as we find Tun-owe in the Niebelungen-hed for Fan-vhe, In the 
modern name Fon the d is restored to its place.® 

10 It results from this entire investigation, that the Scythians 
were not Mongolians, but members of the Indo-Germanic race. Lan- 
guage, as Mr Grote correctly observes, is the only sure test ; and language 
pronounces unmistakeably in favour of the Indo-European, and against 
the Mongol theory. The small number of Scythie words which remain to 
us present from thirty to forty roots capable of identification w ith well- 
known Indo-European terms. A very few words, and those, almost all 
of them, the names, real or supposed, of men, are not distinctly refer- 
able to known roots belonging to this family of languages. These data 
are fully sufficient to establish the ethnic connexion of the Scythians of 
Herodotus with the great bulk of the nations who have peopled Europe.”^ 
11. When we attempt to go beyond this, and to in(^uire to which of 
the great divisions of the Indo-European race the Scyths belonged, we 
find ourselves at a loss to determine in favour of one branch more than 
another. The analogies which have been pointed out do not connect 
the Scythie language specially with any single Indo-Germanic dialect. 
The Scyths, as their language exhibits them, were neither Medes, nor 
Slaves, nor Goths, nor Celts, nor Pelasgians, but their tongue possessed 
affinities to the speech of all these nations. We must not therefore 
be led away by doubtful etymologies ^ to identify tbe Scythians with 
any special Indo-European race. They were probably a branch of this 
ethnic family as distinct from all other branches as Celts, Germans, and 
Slaves from one another. Their supposed connexion with the Sauro- 

® No great weight can be attached to the Indo-European character of these 
names, as it is very probable that they may have been adopted by the Scyths from 
the Cimmerians, and so may be really indicative of the ethnic character of that 
people. In this point of view it is interesting to observe among them the Celtic 
river-names, Avon, Don, Trent, Forth, &c 

^ It is not, however, impossible, nor even improbable, that there may have been 
a Mongolian element among the European Scyths The language of which we have 
specimens may be that of the Koyal Tribe only , the rest of the nation was perhaps 
Turanian. 

® Such as Dr. Donaldson’s identifications of with TeVaf, Qothi^ “Goths” 

(Varron, p. 2'7), or his equally doubtful derivation of Xk^Kctoi from Amgalatm 
(p. 41). 
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matae or Sarmatians ® does not disprove this for while it is not quite 
certain that the Sarmatians were Slaves, it is extremely questionable 
whether there was really any very close ethnic connexion between the 
Scyths and the Sauromatse.'^ At any rate it is clear that the fragments 
of the Scythic language are no more Slavonic than they are Celtic, or 
Medo-Persian, or Pelasgian ; and the argument of Lindner,® that the 
Slavonians must be the descendants of the Scythians because no other 
nation can have descended from them, is absurd, since the Scythians 
may easily have had no descendants. Indeed if we trace histoiically 
the after-fortunes of the Scythic people, we shall find reason to suspect 
that they were crushed between their two neighbours, the Getas and the 
Sarmatians.® By the time of Pliny they had disappeared from the 
coast of the Pontus ; and the name of Scythia, which had once denoted 
a definite tract between the Danube and the Tanais, inhabited by a 
people with whose language, physical type, religious and other customs, 
the Greeks and Komans were perfectly familiar, had come to be applied 
vague and indefinitely to the remote and unknown regions of Northern 
Asia and Europe.^ It is probable that about this time the Scyths 
altogether perished ; or if they lingered anywhere, as a weakly and ex- 
piring tribe, in the forests of the far interior, the Mongol ravages of 
later times completed their destruction. In vain we look for their 
descendants at the present day. While the Cimmerians, whom they 
drove before them with such ease on their first passage of the Tanais, 
continue to exist as Cimry in the mountains of Wales,“ and the Get^e, 
their neighbours upon the west, have their descendants in the great 
Gothic or Teutonic family by which nearly one-half of Europe is still 
occupied, the Scyths have disappeared from the earth. Like the Mex- 
ican Aztecs, whom they resembled in some degree, they have been swept 
away by the current of immigration, and, except in the mounds which 
cover their land and in the pages of the historian or ethnologist, not a 
trace remains to tell of their past existence. 

® Niebuhr regards this connexion as indubitable (Researches, &c., p. 83, E. T.) 
Boeckh likewise maintains it (Corp Inscnpt. Sarinat. Introduct pars xi. p, 83). 
But Schafarik (Slavische Alterthumer, vol. i. ch. xvi.) has called it in question on 
strong grounds. 

Phay (Hist. Nat. vi. and Pomponius Mela (i. 19) differ on this point from 
Herodotus (iv. Ill) whose personal observations do not appear to have extended 
eastward of Olbia 

® Skythien und die Sky then des Herodots. Stuttgart, 1841. 

® See Niebuhr’s Researches, &c., pp, 66-84. 

^ Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 25. “ Scytharura nomen usquequaque transiit in Sarmatas 

atque Germanos : nec aliis pnsca lUa duravit appellatio, quhm qui extremi gentium 
harum, ignoti prope cseteris mortalibus degunt.” 

® See the preceding chapter. 
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ESSAY III. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OP SCYTHIA. 


1. Necessity of examining Niebuhr’s theory of the Scythia of Herodotus 2. The theory 
stated 3. Its grounds 4. Considerations which disprove it 5. Eeal views of 
Herodotus 6 His personal knowledge of the region. 7 His correctness as to 
leading facts, and mistakes as to minutiae. 8. Possibility of changes since his time. 
9. Identification of rivers and places. 


1. Before entering upon any direct statements as to the actual shape 
and extent of Scythia, or attempting to identify any of the geographical 
features pointed out by Herodotus, and explain his real or apparent 
errors, it is necessary to examine that theory on the subject which was 
first broached by Niebuhr in his ‘ Kleine Schriften ’ about the year 1828, 
and which has recently been brought a second time before the public, 
only slightly modified, in his ‘ Yortrage uber alte G-esehichte,’ published 
in 1847.^ The authority of Niebuhr is so great, and his conjectures, 
even when not correct, are always so ingenious, that his view cannot be 
put aside without distinct and formal examination. 

2. Now Niebuhr’s view is, that Herodotus regarded Scythia as a 
square 'bounded on two sides lij the sea ; that he looked upon its southern 
coast as extending in a straight line from the mouth of the Danube to 
the Palus Masotis, a distance of 4000 stades, its eastern as reaching an 
equal distance from thence to the embouchure of the Tanais (Don), its 
western frontier as parallel to this, and formed by the Lower Danube 
(which river he thinks Herodotus supposed to make a sudden bend at 
the north-.western angle of Scythia, and to run thence with a southerly 
course to the Euxine), and its northern frontier as marked by a line 
drawn from this sharp bend in the Danube to the mouth of the. Tanais.® 
The annexed plan, which is taken from his ^ Map of the World according 
to HerodotnSj’ will more plainly show his meaning. 

3. This account he gathers chiefiy from chs. 99-101 ; but he con- 
ceives it to be confirmed by various scattered notices, as by the com- 
parison between the Nile and the Danube in Book ii./ by what is said 

1 See pp. 182-3. 

^ Geography of Herod, p. 29, E. T. Scythians, pp. 89-41, 1. T. 

® Ohs. 33-4. 



4 The following considerations appear to be fatal to the scheme in 
question : — 

(i.) Its derangement of the course of the Danube, in favour of which 
nothing can be brought but a supposed analogy, and which is contra- 
dicted by the whole account, so very consonant with facts, which Herod- 
otus gives of that river and its tributaries. The Danube, he says, runs 
from the west right through Europe,® and falls into the Black Sea, “ with 
%ts mouth facing the east P It receives many great tributaries on both 
sides . from the side of Scythia five — the Porata, Ararus, Naparis, Or- 
dessus, and Tiarantus, of which the Porata {Pruth) is the most easterly^ 
the Tiarantus {Aluta) most towards the west ; from the mountain-chain 
of Thrace and Illyria eight others, which all run “ with a northern course ” 
into it.® This whole account is exactly in accordance with the real 
geography, and cannot possibly be made to square with the scheme of 
Niebuhr, in which the mouth of the Danube fronts the south ; and the 

* Oh. 3. « Oh. 10 ® Book iv. ch 49. ’ Ibid. ch. 99. 

® Herod, chs. 48~9. 
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five Scytliian tributaries, if they can be imagined to exist at all, must 
be interposed between the sea and the Mans, according to the dotted 
lines inserted in the accompanying plan to represent them, in which 
case the terms “ most eastern,” “ most western,” would cease to be 
applicable. 

(li.) The assertion of Herodotus that “ the mart of the Borysthenites 
is situated in the very centre of the whole sea-coast of Scythia.” ® Nie- 
buhr’s view places it in the centre of the south side only, while the east, 
according to him, is also washed by the sea. 

(lii ) The impossibility of reconciling Herodotus’s account of the 
Persian campaign with the supposed figure of Scythia. The division 
of Scythians with which Darius first fell in, had orders to retreat “ along 
the shores of the Falus Mceotis ” to the Tanais,^ orders which appear 
to have been duly executed. Darius, following in their track, is 
said to have marched eastward to that stream.^ Niebuhr’s plan 
would make this march at least as much north as east. Arrived at the 
Tanais, they cross into the country of the Sauromatae, which they tra- 
verse from south to north, a distance of 15 days’ journey;® whence they 
pass on to the Budmi, the next nation to the north, whose country they 
likewise traverse. According to Niebuhr, they would now be nearly 
20 days’ journey beyond the borders of Scythia, and separated from 
Scythia by the entire country of the Melanchloeni. Yet here the 
Scythians, suddenly giving Darius the slip, make a detour through the 
countiy alove the Budini, and at once mimmnto ScgtJm f while Darius, 
missing them, turns westward^ and is shortly within the Scythian borders, 
where he falls in with the other division of the Scythian army, and is 
led for the first time into the country of the Melanchlseni All this is 
absolutely impossible upon Niebuhr’s theory, where the Budini lie north 
of Scythia, at a vast distance, and separated by the tract in which the 
Melanchlaeni live. It is indifferent, so far as this argument is concerned, 
whether we admit the expedition into these parts as a reality or no, 
since ail that we are at present considering is how Herodotus himself 
conceived of Scythia 

5. The truth seems to be that Herodotus regarded Scythia as having 
only one of its sides washed by the sea that he took the coast from 
the Danube to the Tanais as representing tolerably well a straight line, 
when the peninsula occupied by the Tauri (the Crimea) was cut off; 

® Ibid cb. 17. ^ Ibid. ch. 120. ® Ibid. cL 122. 

^ Ibid. cb. 21. Ibid, ch 124 ^ 

® “Scythia,” be says, “wbicb is square in shape, and has two of its sides (or 
parts) reaching down to the sea, extends inland to the same distance that it reaches 
along the coast, and is equal every way. For it is a ten days’ journey from the la- 
ter to the Borvsthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Palus Mseotis, 
while the distance from the coast inland to the country of the Melanehlseni, who 
dwell above Scythia, is a journey of twenty days. . . . Thus the two sides which run 
straight inland (ra opbia rk is g.^(T6yaiav ipepoyra) are ^ 4000 furlongs (stadia) each, 
and the transverse sides at right angles to these {ra eTriKcipo-ta) are of the same 
length ” This passage alone would appear to me to settle the controversy. The 
op^ict. rot. is ixeoroyaLay pepoura must be parallel sides, not as in Niebuhr s plan, sides 
at right angles to one another. 
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that he estimated the length of this at 4000 stades (460 miles),® 2000 
between the Danube and the mouth of the Borysthenes, 2000 between 
that and the place where the Tanais reached the sea , that he regarded 
this side of Scythia, thus divided into two parts and fronting towards 
the south-east, as reaching down to two seas, one of which (the Eusine) 
might be called southern,” the other (the Sea of Azof), “eastern;” 
that he thought Scythia extended inland about the same distance as its 
length along the coast , and that he therefore called it square, meaning 
thereby not to give its exact figure, but to describe its general shape. 
He did not regard the Danube as bounding one side of the square, but 
as meeting it obliquely at a corner. This is implied in the expression 
is ra TrXdyta r^s ^KvS^trjs icr^dWeL.'’ On the other hand he regarded the 
Tanais as not merely touching an angle of the square, but as washing 
at least a portion of the eastern side, and so separating the Royal Scy- 
thians from the Sauromatge,® His notion is fairly expressed by Heeren 
nearly in these words : — “ The boundaries which Herodotus assigns to 
Scythia are as follows : on the south, the coast of the Black Sea, 
from the mouth of the Danube to the Palus Maeotis ; on the east, the 
Don or Tanais to its rise out of the lake Ivan (^) ; on the north, a line 
drawn from this lake to that out of which the Tyras or Dniestr flows ; 
and on the west, a line from thence to the Danube.” ® Thus Scythia 
comprised the modern governments of Kherson, Poltawa, Ekaterinoslav, 
Kharkov, Koursk, the Don Cossacks, Voronez, Riazan, Orlov, Tula, 
Mogilev, Tchermzov, Minsk, Yolhynia (part), Kiev, and Podolsk, 
together with the provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia; 
and consisted of the two great basins of the Don and Dnieper, the minor 
basins of the Dniestr and the Doug, and the northern half of the basin 
of the Lower Danube from Orsova to the sea. 

6. Of this region Herodotus personally knew but little. He had 
made the coast voyage from the Straits of Constantinople to the town of 
Olbia, situated on the right bank of the Hypanis (-Sowy), near the point 
at which that river falls into the sea He had likewise penetrated into 
the interior as far as Exampmus, four days’ journey up the course of the 

® The' actual distance of a straight Ime from the most northern mouth of the 
Danube to the embouchure of the Tanais is about 40 miles more. 

Gh 49 Yet the Danube separated between Scythia and Thrace because in 
this place the square was particularly irregular, there being a projection from it con- 
sisting of the country between the Black Sea and the Carpathian chain, the modern 
province of Wallachia. The general course of the Danube was rightly appiehended 
by Herodotus, and its tributaries up to Belgrade were known with an approach to 
accuracy. Above Belgiade his knowledge was less exact He confounded the 
Marosch (Maris) with the Tbeiss, and the two great streams flowing in from the south 
side of the Danube at about the same point, of which he had heard from the inhabi- 
tants of the lower part of the river, and which were really the D\ ave and the Save, 
he confounded with the two Alpine streams of which he had heard the Umbrians of 
Northern Italy discourse as flowing into the Danube from the country just beyond 
their borders These were the Saiga and the Inn, or possibly the latter stream and 
the Rhine, which in its upper course has nearly the same direction as the Inn, and 
would flow into the Danube if it did not make a right angle at the Lake of Con- 
stance. 

® Herod, iv. chs. 20~1. 

® “ Asiatic Nations,” vol. ii. p. 26^, note ^ E. T. 
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same stream ; but it does not appear that be bad ever crossed tbe 
Borystbenes (Lnie^r)^ or that be bad any personal acquaintance with tbe 
country east of that river. He regarded tbe Tauric Chersonese, not as 
a peninsula, but as a great promontory like Attica or lapygia, and was 
unaware of tbe existence of tbe BibacM MoH or Putrid Sea. He 
imagined the Palus M^otis to be a sea not very much smaller than tbe 
Euxine, and thought tbe Tanais {I)o7i) ran into it with a south course. 
He bad also notions with respect to tbe rivers east of tbe Borystbenes 
which it is very difficult to reconcile with existing geographical facts. 
Still bis description of tbe general features of tbe region is remarkably 
accurate, and might almost pass for an account of the same country at 
tbe present day. A recent traveller,^ whose journeys took him pretty 
nearly over the entire extent of Herodotus’s Scythia, notices tbe follow- 
ing particulars as among those which most strike a person on traversing 
tbe region * — 

“ First, tbe size of tbe rivers and their abundance in good fish. 
(Cf. Herod iv. 53.) Secondly, tbe general flatness of tbe country. 
Thirdly, tbe total absence of wood over tbe southern part of Herodo- 
tus’s square ; while, as one gets beyond it, or near its borders, there is 
wood. Fouitbly, that the bare country, or steppes, up tbe Boug (Hy- 
panis) and tbe Dnieper (Borystbenes) is still a corn-growing country, 
and tbe parts to tbe east of these still abound rather in’ cattle, so cor- 
responding with tbe situation of tbe agricultural and nomade Scythians of 
Herodotus’s time Fifthly, that tbe abundance of light carts moving in 
all directions, with or without tracks, reminds one of Herodotus’s ob- 
servation that tbe nature of tbe country made tbe tribes inhabiting it 
what they were.” 

7. We seem to see in Herodotus a remarkable knowledge of leading 
geographical facts, combined, either really or apparently, with mistakes 
as to minuto. Niebuhr^ observed long ago upon tbe superiority of 
our author to later geographers in bis implied denial of that Bbipgean 
mountain-chain supposed generally to bound Scythia upon tbe north ; 
and further noticed his acquaintance (indicated by what he says of tbe 
sources of tbe Hypanis) with tbe great marshy district of Yolbynia. 
The writer to whom reference was made above, adds other similar 
points — 

What Herodotus says of tbe Don rising in a vast lake seems to 
show that there were rumours in tbe south of tbe existence and size of 
tbe great lakes of North Russia, out of the laigest of which (tbe Onega) 
tbe Volga, not tbe Don, does in fact rise. So Herodotus knew that tbe 
Caspian was an inland sea, which later writers did not • be knew, which 
they did not either, that tbe bare plains of tbe nomade Scythians did 
not extend to tbe ocean, but that northwards beyond them tbe country 
became woody ; that in one part of this further country the people ‘ be- 
came wolves ’ for some days annually, that is, wore wolf-skins in winter 
(as they do still), there being no wood to shelter wolves, and consequently 

^ The Rev. TV". Palmer, whose observations, made upon tbe spot, have been 
kindly communicated to me by his brother, the Rev. E. Palmer, Eellow of BaUiol. 

^ See his “Researches into the History of the Scythians, Getse,” &c., p. 42, E. T. 
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fe- 9 ^ wolves to furnish skins in the south ; that in another part there were 
eople who lived hy hunting in a woody country , that going to the 
^orth-east, above the royal Scythians and across the Don, one arri\ed 
after a time at the roots of high and rugged mountains, namely, of the 
Ural range (which was also unknown to later writers) , he knew also 
that from the Dial Mountains it was that the gold came w^hich so 
jihounded in Scythia, while iron and silver were wanting With regard 
to the parts moie to the north, he rightly understood the figure of the 
being full of 'feathers to mean that there was more and more snow 
ag one went northwards, and that it lay longer, till one could go no 
further for the want of people and means of subsistence. He spoke of 
■people who slept (?‘. e. lived m-doors in comparative darkness) half the 
year (which is not the same as if he had said that the night lasted half 
year, as it does nearer the pole). He had heard not only of the 
ffieat lakes in the north, but of the ocean being beyond all. His remarks 
oji the climate, especially concerning the abundance of rain and thun- 
(jer in summer, and the extreme rareness of both in winter, contrary to 
^];iat one is used to in the Levant, and again concerning the extreme 
rareness of earthq[uakes, are such as still strike people who go to the 

north.” 

8 This general accuracy inclines one to suspect that possibly where 
gerodotus appears to be in error, he may have given a true account of 
the state of things in his own day, which account is now inapplicable in 
consequence of changes that have occurred since his time. Professor 
Pallas was among the first to conjecture that vast alterations m the 
levels of the countries about the Elack Sea and Palus Maeotis have 
taken place in comparatively recent times. Sir E. Murchison, in his 
ifl-eoiogy of Eussia,’ expresses himself as of the same opinion.' It is 
possible that the Putrid Sea has been formed by a late depression of 
land, and that the Kosa Arahatslaia marks the line of the ancient 
coast. The Taurida would then have deserved to he called a promon- 
tory (»'<V77), and not a peninsula {x^ppovrjaros). The courses of the rivers 
from the Borysfchenes (Dniejir) to the Don may have been completely 
altered, many (as the Panticapes, Hypacyris, and Gerrhus) having been 
<Jrmd up, and others (as the Donetz and the Dniepr itself) having formed 
themselves new beds. The Palus Mseotis may have had its limits great- 
ly contracted, partly by the deposits of the rivers, partly by an eleva- 
tion of the countries along the line of the Mamtch ; and may have been 
la former times not so very unworthy of being compared for size with 
the Euxme.^ On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the per- 
gonal observation of Herodotus did not extend beyond the Borysthenes * 
and that it is exactly in the parts of Scythia which he had not visited 
that his descriptions cease to be applicable to the existing condition of 
things. This circumstance favours the notion that the divergence of 
his descriptions from fact arose from insufficient information. 

2 “Travels,” vol i. pp. YS-SY, and 302 -' 7 . ^ See pp S'TS-S, 

^ Herodotus extends the Palus to a distance of three days’ journey east of the 
Tari0is (ch. 116 ), which would make it cover a good deal of the country supposed to 
jiave been formerly submerged by Pallas. 
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9. WitE respect to tEe identification of tlie several rivers and places 
mentioned by Herodotus, it may be considered as absolutely certain 
that the Ister is the Danule^ the Porata the the Tyras the Dmestr 

(= Danas-Tyr), the Hypanis the Boug^ the Borysthenes the Bnie^r 
(= Dana-Bor), and the Tanais the Bon. The other rivers of Scythia — 
the G-errhus, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the Lycus, the Hyrgis or 
Syrgis, and the Oarus — cannot so readily be determined. We maybe 
certain, however, that the Gerrhus was not the Moloshnia Vbdi, as Ben- 
nell supposes (Geography, p. 71), since it fell into the Euxme near Car- 
cinitis ; and that the Panticapes was neither the Besna, nor the JPsol^^ 
since it joined the Borysthenes at its embouchure. The little stream 
which enters the sea by Kalantchah would seem to represent either the 
Gerrhus or the Hypacyris. The Boyietz may be the Syrgis. The 
Oarus is perhaps the Volga. There is, however, the utmost uncertainty 
with respect to all identifications east of the Isthmus of Perekop. 

Of places, Herodotus notices but few in Scythia. Olbia, at the 
mouth of the Hypanis, is the only town mentioned by him. Its site is 
marked by ruins and mounds, and determined beyond a question by 
coins and inscriptions. It lies on the right bank of the river, near its 
embouchure in the liman of the Dnieper, and is now called Stomogil^ or 
“ the Hundred Mounds.” ’ Opposite is the promontory called by Hero- 
dotus Cape Hippolaus, where in his time was a temple of Ceres Far- 
ther east is the Course of Achilles, the Kosa Tendra and Kosa BJarilgatch 
of our maps. The site of Carcinitis is occupied probably by the 
modern town of Kalantchah. The Crimea is Herodotus’s Tauriea ; the 
peninsula of Kertch his ‘‘ rugged Chersonese.” Farther inland we may 
identify Podolia as the country of the Alazonians , Transylvania as that 
of the Agathyrsi, whose river Maris must be the Ifarosc/i ; Yolbynia 
and Lithuania as the habitation of the Neuri ; part of Tambov as that 
of the Budini and Geloni; and the steppe between the Bon and the 
Y olga as that of the Sauromatae. The situations of the Thyssagetse, lyrcse, 
Argippsei, and Issedones, it is impossible to fix with any exactitude. 
The accompanying map of the Scythia of Herodotus gives the proboMe 
position of these nations. 


NOTE A. 

ON THE WORDS THYSSAGETAI AND MASSAGETAl. 

The etymology of the names of these tribes is of some interest in its bearing 
on their ethnic classification It has been generally supposed that the Getse, 
whether compared with the Jiits of India or the Goths of Europe, must be of 
the Arian stock, and Massa for “ great ” belongs to the same family of lan- 
guages ; but it may be doubted if any of the Arian dialects furnish a corre- 
spondent for Thyssa^ with the signification of ‘‘small” or “lesser.” That 
term seems to be Scythic. At any rate m primitive Babylonian Hr or tus 


® Heeren’s A. Nat. ii. p, 262. 


Tide supra, note ^ on Book iv. ch. 53. 
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(compare interchange of Bvp and Bvs ) has two significations, one “ a chief,’’ 
and the other ^ small ” or “ lesser,” and in each of these senses the term has 
been preserved to modern times. Thus the Cuneiform Tur, used as the 
determinative of rank, is to be recognised in the Biblical Tartan^ Tirsatha 
(for Turian^ Timatha)^ in the Chaldee Tiirgis^ “a general,” and m the 
modern Lur Tushmdl JLo (Persian ‘‘ chief of the house,” 

the ordinary title of the white beards ” of the mountain tribes 5 while Tier 
for lesser,” which in Cuneiform is used as the standard monogram for “ a 
son,” and which is translated in Assyrian by Zihliir (Heb. Arab. 
IS still found in the title of TtirMan given to the “ Heir Apparent ” 

or Crown Prince ” by the IJzbegs of Khiva. 

Massa also for ‘‘greater,” although closely resembling the Zend 7naz (for 
Sanscrit maha\ which was actually in use in Persia within modern times (as in 
Mas-maghdn^ “Chief of the Magi,” the title of the kings of Ma- 

zenderan at the time of the Arab conquest), may perhaps with equal reason 
be compared with the Babylonian Scythic term mas or mis^ which signified 
“ much ” or “ many ” (Assyrian madut)^ and the monogram for which was 
thus ordinarily used as the sign of the plural number (compare the Scythic 
name Uap’^afxaaTrdrrjs^ “ chief of the Parthians ”). To illustrate the connexion 
of madtU, “much,” with mzs, “greater,” we may compare “multus” and 
“magis.”-[H.C.E.i 
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1. Tee Persians left behind by King Darius in Enrope^ who 
had Megahazus for their general/ reduced^ before any other 
Hellespontine state, the people of Perinthns,^ who had no mind 
to become subjects of the king. Now the Perinthians had ere 
this been roughly handled, by another nation, the Paeonians.® 
For the Paeonians from about the Strymon were once bidden by 
an oracle to make war upon the Perinthians, and if these latter, 
when the camps faced one another, challenged them by name 
to fight, then to venture on a battle, but if otherwise, not to 
make the hazard. The Paeonians followed the advice. Now 
the men of Perinthus drew out to meet them in the skirts of 
their city, and a threefold single combat was fought on challenge 
given. Man to man and horse to horse, and dog to dog, was 
the strife waged ; and the Perinthians, winners of two combats 
out of the three, in their joy had raised the psean ; when the 
Paeonians, struck by the thought that this was what the oracle 
had meant, passed the word one to another, saying, “ Now of a 
surety has the oracle been fulfilled for us ; now our work begins.^^ 
Then the Pseonians set upon the Perintliians in the midst of 


^ Vide supra, iv 143. 

® Perinthus, called afterwards Heraclea (Ptolem iii. 11), is the modern Erekli, a 
place of some consequence on the sea of Marmora (lat, 41°, long. 28° nearly). 
Scylax mentions it (p. 68). It was a Samian colony (Plut. Q. 0. 66 ; Seym. Ch. 
1. 712). 

® Concerning the Pasonians, vide infra, ch., 13, note and ch. 16, note It is 
surprising to find that they ever penetrated so far east as Perinthus. 

Yol. IIL—12 
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tteir paean, and defeated them utteily, leaving but few of them 

alive. , . , 1 

2. Such was the affair of the Pseonians, which happened a 
long time previously. At this time the Periuthians, after a 
hrave struggle for freedom, were overcome hy numbers, and 
yielded to Megahazus and Ms Persians. After Peiinthus had 
been brought under, Megahazus led his host through Thrace, 
subduing to the dominion of the king all the towns and all the 
nations of those parts. < For the king’s command to him was, 
that he should conquer Thrace. 

3. The Thracians are the most powerful people in the world, 
except, of course, the Indians ; = and if they had one head, or 
were agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their match 
could not be found anywhere, and that they would very far 
surpass all other nations.® But such union is impossible for 
them, and there are no means of ever bringing it about. Herein 
therefore consists their weakness. The Thracians bear many 
names in the different regions of their country,’ but all of them 


* This must he understood with the limitation supplied at the end of ch 10. The 
conquests of Megahazus were confined to the tracts along the coast. 

® Alluding to what he had said befoie (Bk. lii ch. 94) 

® Thucydides makes almost the same remark of the Scythians (li. O'/). There is 
a curious parallelism between his expressions and those of Herodotus. 

^ Strabo said that the Thracians consisted of 22 different tribes (vii Fr. 46), and 
no doubt enumerated them, but this part of his work is lost. Herodotus himself 
names 18 tribes, the Bessi (vii 111), Bisaltm (viii 116), Bistones (vii 110), Brygi 
(vi 45), Cicones (vn 110), Crobyzi (iv 49), Hersmi (vii 110), Dolonci (vi. 84), Edoiii 
(vii. 110), Gete (iv. 93), Nips^ei (ibid ), Odomanti (vii. 112), Odrysm (iv. 98), Pmti 
(lb.), Sapmi (vii. 110), Satim (ibid), Scyrmiadm (iv. 93), and Trausi (v. 3). The 
fragments of Hecataeus supply 12 or 13, of which only two — the Satrse and the 
Crobyzi — are mentioned by Herodotus. The remainder are the Bantii, Darsii, Haty- 
lepti, Desill, Disorse, Bntribm, Satrocentm, Smdonsei, Trisploe, and Trizi, Of these 
the Darsii may be Herodotus’s Dersoei, but the remainder are clearly new names. 
Thucydides adds the Dii (= Dal or Daci), the Treres, and the Tilatmi (ii. 96) , 
Strabo, the Brenas, Corpili, Maedi, Mmsi or Mysi, Smti. and Triballi. Pliny augments 
the list by above 20 more names the Aorsi, Bense, Bottimi, Brysm, Caemci, Carbil- 
esi, Carbiletse, Clarise, Coeletse, Densiletse, Digeri, Diobessi, Drugeri, Elethi, Gaudm, 
Hypsaltaj, Moriseni, Priantse, Pyrogen, Sellet®, Sithonii, and Thyni (H N. iv. 11). 
He also notices that the tribes were occasionally subdivided, as that of the Bessi, 
which included under it a numoer of names. His list undoubtedly contains repeti- 
tions, as Carbilesi, Carbiletm — Digeri, Drugeri — and the Thracian character of some 
of his tribes (e. g. the Bottisei) may be questioned; but after making allowances on 
these grounds, we shall find that the number of Thracian tribes known to us ex- 
ceeds fifty 1 Of these the most important in the earlier times were the Getm, the 
Treres, the Odrysse, the Triballi, and the Odomanti, while the Daci and the Mcesi 
obtained ultimately the preponderance. 

With regard to the military strength of the Thracians, it may be observed, that 
Sitalces, king of the Odrysai, who had a very widely extended influence over the 
various tribes, invaded Macedonia m the year b, c. 429, at the head of 150,000 men, 
of whom 50,000 were cavalry (Thucyd ii. 98) But his army was in part composed 
of P^onians. Strabo estimates the military strength of the nation in his own times 
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have like usages in every respect, excepting only the Q-etse/ the 
Traubi/ and those who dwell above the people of Creston.^ 

4. Now the manners and customs of the Getae, who believe 
in their immortality, I have already spoken of.^ The Trausi in 
all else resemble the other Thracians, but have customs at 
birfhs and deaths which I will now describe. When a child is 
born all its kindred sit round about it in a circle and weep for 
the woes it will have to undergo now that it is come into the 
world, making mention of every ill that falls to the lot of hu- 
man kind ; when, on the other hand, a man has died, they bury 
him with laughter and rejoicings, and say that now he is free 
from a host of sufferings, and enjoys the completest happiness. 

5. The Thracians who live above the Crestonaeans observe 
the following customs. Bach man among them has several 
wives,® and no sooner does a man die than a sharp contest 
ensues among the wives upon the q^uestion, which of them all 
the husband loved most tenderly ; the friends of each eagerly 
plead on her behalf, and she to whom the honour is adjudged, 
after receiving the praises both of men and women, is slain over 
the grave by the hand of her next of kin, and then buried with 
her husband.'^ The others are sorely grieved, for nothing is 
considered such a disgrace. 

6. The Thracians who do not belong to these tribes have 
the customs which follow. They sell their children to traders.® 

at 215,000 men — 15,000 horse, and 200,000 foot (vii Er. 48) The want of union, 
of which Herodotus speaks, continued , and was a source of enduring weakness. 

® Concerning the Get£e, vide supra, Bk. iv ch 93. 

® The Trausi occur m Livy as a Thracian people (“gens et ipsa Thracum,” 39, 
41) Nicolas of Damascus repeats concerning them the story of Herodotus (Fr 
119) Stephen of Byzantium confounds them with the Agathyrsi (Steph„ ad voc.). 
They seem not to be mentioned by any other ancient writer. Bahr connects their 
name with the river Travus (Tpauoy) mentioned in the seventh Book (ch 109), 
which appears to be the modem Karatch This would place them in the range of 
Despoto Bagh^ between the 25th and 26th degrees of longitude. 

^ Concerning Creston, vide supra, i. 57. 

2 Supra, IV. 94. 

^ Three or four commonly, according to Heraclides Ponticus, but sometimes as 
many as 30 1 Their treatment, as is usually the case where polygamy prevails, was 
harsh and degrading (Fr xxviii) Ariian ascribed the introduction of polygamy 
among the Thiacians to a king, Dolonchus (Fr 37). 

^ Stephen of Byzantium gives this as a special custom of the (in voc Teria). 
It is scarcely necessary to compare with it the sutteeis^n of the Hindoos Belief m a 
happy future state is clearly the pervading principle of almost all these Thracian 
customs. Suttee has been practised by various nations It existed among the 
Teutons (Val. Max vi 1), the Wends (S. Bonifac Ep. ad Ethelbald.), and the HeruH 
(Procop B Goth, ii 14), as well as the Indians. [It w^as also an ancient Slavonian 
and Scandinavian custom — G W ] 

^ [As the Circassians now do for the “ foreign ” market — G. W.] Hence Geta 
and Davus (Aaros) came to be the commonest names for slaves at Athens (see the 
Comedies of Terence, which were adaptations of Menander, and comp. Schol. ad 
Arist. Acharn. 231). 
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On their maidens they keep no watch, hut leave them alto- 
gether free, while on the conduct of their wives they keep a 
most strict watch. Brides are purchased of their parents for 
large sums of money.® Tatooing among them marks noble 
birth/ and the want of it low birth. To be idle is accounted 
the most honourable thing, and to be a tiller of the ground the 
most dishonourable. To live by war and plunder is of all things 
the most glorious. These are the most remarkable of their cus- 
toms. 

7. The gods which they worship are but three, Mars, Bac- 
chus, and Dian.® Their kings, however, unlike the rest of the 
citizens, worship Mercury^ more than any other god, always 
swearing by his name, and declaring that they are themselves 
sprung from him. 

8. Their wealthy ones are buried in the following fashion. 
The body is laid out for three days, and during this time they 
kill victims of all kinds, and feast upon them, after first bewail- 
ing the departed. Then they either burn the body ^ or else 
bury it in the ground. Lastly, they raise a mound over the 
grave, and hold games of all sorts, wherein the single combat 
is awarded the highest prize. Such is the mode of burial among 
the Thracians.2 

® Heraclides Ponticus related the same (Fr xxviii ), and noted that when a 
wife thought hei’belf ill-tieated, the parents might take her back, on letuinmg the 
sum paid lor her This practice is common in the East 

’ Compare Clearch Sol Fr 8 

“ War, drinking, and the chace — the principal delights of a nation in the con- 
dition of the Thracians — had, it would seem, their rcspecti\e deities, which the 
Greeks identified wuth their Ares, Dion}Siis, and Artemis The names of the 
Thracian Mars and Bacchus are uncertain, but their Diana is known to have been 
called Bendis (Hesych ad yoc , Schol ad Plat, p 143, ed Ruhnk.) Her w^orship 
spread to Attica in the time of Socrates (Plat Rep i § 1), where the festival of the 
Bendideia was celebrated with much pomp in the neighbourhood of the Piraeus 
Its chief characteristic was the Xa^irad'rjcpopta^ or torch-race There was a temple to 
Bendis m Munychia, which adjoined on the Piraeus (Xen Hell ii iv § 11) 

Other deities are known to have been worshipped, at least by some of the 
Thracian tribes, e g. Cotys (jEschyl Fr xviii 1), Zamolxis (supra, iv. 96), the Cabin 
(supra, 11 61), ko, Herodotus must be supposed to mean that these were the only 
gods worshipped by the whole nation. 

® Mercury was, according to Tacitus, the god principally worshipped by tlie 
Germans (German 9), and according to Caesar (de B. G vi ) by the Gauls. Some 
mythic inventor of the useful arts is probably intended. 

^ Jacob Grimm has shown that cremation was the mode in which the Indo- 
European nations most usually disposed of their dead (Ueber das Verbrennen der 
Leichen, Berlin, 1850) It wms practised by the Gauls and Celtic races geni^rally 
(Caes B. G vi. 19 , Pomp Mela, iii 2), the Germans (Tacit. Germ. 27), the Hcruli 
(Procop B ^ Goth ii 14), the Scandinavian nations, the Lithuanians, the Slaves, 
and the Indians, as well as by the Greeks and the Romans. (See, besides Grimm’s 
Essay, an interesting paper m the Archmologia, vol xxxvii by Mr Wylie.) 

^ The ethnic character of the Thracians is a subject of much interest. It is not 
improbable that tribes of various origin were included under the name. If the word 
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9. As regards the region lying north of this country no one 
can say with any certainty what men inhabit it. It appears 
that yon no sooner cross the Ister than yon enter on an inter- 
minable wilderness.^ The only people of whom I can hear as 
dwelling beyond the Ister are the race named Sigynnte/ who 
wear^ they say^ a dress like the Medes^ and have horses which 
are covered entirely with a coat of shaggy hair, five fingers in 
length. They are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong 
enongh to bear men on their backs ; but when yoked to chariots, 
they are among the swiftest known,^ which is the reason why 


be, as commonly supposed (Mure’s Lit of Greece, i. p. 153), connected with 
Tpax^v and rprix^s, it would signify nothing more than “a mountaineer,” and would 
thus not be expressive of race. Kothiug conclusive is to be gathered from the 
customs here assigned to the Thracians , and to decide the ethnic family to which 
they belong, we must avail ourselves of the light thrown upon the subject by sub- 
sequent history, as 'vvell as by comparative philology. Now it is almost certain that 
the Get^ — one ot the principal Thracian tribes, according to Heiodotus — are the 
Gothi or Gothones of the Romans, who are the old German Gutliaz or Guthans^ 
and our Goth'^ (see Grimm’s Gesohichte der Deutschen Sprache, vol i. pp. 1^8-184) 
The one name superseded the other in the same country^ and there are not wmnting 
ancient writers who expressly identify the two forms (Philostorgms, Hist Eccl. ii. 

6 , Ennodius, p 521, &c.) Grimm has shown that the change from TeVijs to Goth 
IS according to the analogy of the Teutonic and Grteco-Roman forms of speech ; 
instancing such words as Jm-s, -hs = “tunthus,” frate^ — “biothur,” &c p 1^9). 
Little is left to us of the Thracian language , but one or two striking analogies to 
the Teutonic may be pointed out. The /8/)ia, foi instance, which is so common an 
ending of the names of Thracian towns (e g Mesembna, Selyrabria, Poltyombna, 
&c ) IS said by Strabo (vii. p 4G2) and Stephen (ad voc Meanixfipia) to signify a 
“ city ” (ttoAis) Compare the Anglo-Saxon borough, and especially its use as a 
termination to the names of towns, m such names as Edinburgh, Peterborough, 
Glastonbury, kc Again, the name of the Brygi or Bnges, a Thracian tribe (Herod 
vi 45), is said by Eesychius to signify “freemen” Gompaie the Gothic 
German frei, and our Jree It is not pretended that these analogies aie of much 
weight , but they point m the same direction as the history, tending to connect the 
Thracians with the Teutonic family 

There is some little confiimation of this view to be gathered from the Thracian 
customs. A good many points of resemblance may be traced 'between the Geiman 
customs described by Tacitus, and those assigned by Herodotus to the Thracians. 
Common to the two people aie — 1 the special worship of Mercury and Mars (Tacit. 
Germ. 9) ; 2. the contempt of agriculture and delight in war (ibid 14) , 3. the purity 
of married life (ibid 19), 4 the purchase of wives (ib 18), 5 the practice of burning 
the bodies of the dead (ib 27 ); and 6 the practice of covering graves with mounds 
(ibid ). Further, those peculiarities which Herodotus relates of the Getse (iv 94-6), 
and the Trausi, bearing upon the great mysteiies of life and death, are in harmony 
with the general characteristics of the “ sad” Teutonic race, which has always leant 
towards the spiritual, ana despised this life in comparison with the next. 

^ Hungary and Austria seem to be the countries intended m this description. 
Dense forests and vast morasses would m the early times have rendered them 
scarcely habitable. 

The Sigynnse of Europe are unknown to later historians and geographers. 
Apollonius Rhodius introduces them into his poem as dwellers upon the JSuxine 
(iv. 320), and his Scholiast calls them :2,kv^ ik6v. Curiously enough, Strabo, 
whose Sigynni (or Sigmni) are in Asia near the Caspian, tells the same story, as 
Herodotus, of their ponies (xi. p. 757), 

^ It has been suggested that dogs used in the manner practised by the Esquimaux 
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the people of that country use chariots. Their borders reach 
down almost to the Eneti upon the Adriatic Sea^ and they call 
themselves colonists of the Medes f but how they can be colo- 
nists of the Medes I for my part cannot imagine. Still nothing 
is impossible in the long lapse of ages.^ Sigynnm is the name 
which the Ligurians ® who dwell above Massilia ° give to traders, 
while among the Cyprians the word means spears.^ 

10. According to the account which the Thracians give, 
the country beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account 
of which it is impossible to penetrate farther.^ But in this they 
seem to me to say what has no likelihood ; for it is certain 
that those creatures are very impatient of cold. I rather believe 
that it is on account of the cold that the regions which lie under 
the Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are the accounts 
given of this country, the sea-coast whereof Megabazus was now 
employed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. King Darius had no sooner crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, than he bethought himself of the good deed 
of Histiaeus the Milesian,^ and the good counsel of the Mytile- 
nean Ooes.^ He therefore sent for both of them to Sardis, and 
bade them each crave a boon at his hands. How Histimus, as 
he was already king of Miletus, did not make request for any 
government besides, but asked Darius to give him Myrcinus ^ 

were the origin of this description ; but I should rather understand pomes, like the 
Shetland 

® Perhaps the Sigynnse retained a better recollection than other European tribes 
of their migrations westward, and Arian origin. 

Herodotus has vague notions of the great antiquity of the world and of man- 
kind. Though in general he only professed to carry history back for some eight or 
ten centuries, yet he felt no objection to receiving the Egyptian exaggeration, 
whereby Menes was referred to b. c. 12,000. In one place (ii. 11) he speculates on 
the world being 20,000 years old. 

® Niebuhr has collected together (Hist, of Rome, vol i. pp. 163-166 ; compare 
Prichard, Phys Hist, of Mankind, iii ch 3, § 2, and the excellent article in Smith’s 
Geogr Diet.) all that is known of the Ligurians They once extended along the coast 
from Spam to Etruria, and possessed a large portion of Piedmont. They were certainly 
not Celts, and it is probable that they may have been an Illyrian race. The name 
may perhaps be connected with that of the Liburmans on the Adriatic, of w^hich it 
seems to be a mere variant. Note that Liburnum, near*the mouth of the Arno, has 
become Lu'orno, and with us Leghorn. 

® Massiha, the modern Marseilles, appears to have been founded by the Pho- 
caeans about the year b. c. 600. (See Clinton’s Past Hell., vol. i p. 220 ) 

^ Apollonius Rhodms uses the word o-lywos for a spear or dart (ii. 99), and 
aiyvv’Ti occurs in this sense m the Anthology (Anth.Pal. vi. ltd). Suidas says that the 
Macedonians called spears by this name (sub voc criyvvri) The Scholiast on Apoll. 
Rhod., like Herodotus, regards the term in this sense as Cyprian May we connect 
it with the Hebrew ^ 

The mosquitoes^ which infest the valley of the Danube, seem to be here in- 
dicated. 

® Supra, iv 13Y. ^ ^ Supra, iv 

^ The site of Myrcinus cannot be fixed with certainty. It was near the Strymon 
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of tlie Edonians/ where he wished to huild him a city. Such 
was the choice that Histiasus made. CoeSj on the other hand, 
as he was a mere burgher, and not a king, requested the sove- 
reignty of Mytilene. Both alike obtained their requests, and 
straightway betook themselves to the places which they had 
chosen. 

12. It chanced in the meantime that King Darius saw a 
sight which determined him to bid Megabaziis remove the Pae- 
onians from their seats in Europe and transport them to Asia. 
There were two Paeonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose ambition 
it was to obtain the sovereignty over their countrymen. As 
soon therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, these men came 
to Sardis, and brought with them their sister, who was a tall 
and beautiful woman. Having so done, they waited till a day 
came when the king sat in state in the suburb of the Lydians ; 
and then dressing their sister in the richest gear they could, 
sent her to draw water for them. She bore a pitcher upon her 
head, and with one arm led a horse, while all the way as she 
went she span flax.^ Now as she passed by where the king 
was, Darius took notice of her ; for it was neither like the Per- 
sians nor the Lydians, nor any of the dwellers in Asia, to do as 
she did. Darius accordingly noted her, and ordered some of his 
guard to follow her steps, and watch to see what she would do 
with the horse. So the spearmen went, and the woman, when 
she came to the river, first watered the horse, and then filling 
the pitcher, came back the same way she had gone, with the 
pitcher of water upon her head, and the horse dragging upon 
her arm, while she stiU kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was full of wonder both at what they who 
had watched the woman told him, and at what he had himself 
seen. So he commanded that she should be brought before 

(infra, ch 23) on the left bank (Appiaii. Bell. Civ. iv p. 1041), and not very near 
the sea. Stephen (ad voc Aju^ittoAis) believed it to have occupied the site of Am- 
phipolis , but It IS clear that this was not the case , for Aristagoras attacked Am- 
phipolis from Myrcinus (compare Herod, v 126, with Thucyd. iv. 102), and Myrcmus 
continued to be a town of some consequence after Auiphipolis had obtained its 
greatest extent (Thucyd iv. 107) Colonel Leake places Myicinus to the north of 
Fangasum, and veiy near Amphipolis (Travels m Northern Greece, in. p. 18). 

® The Edonians appear in history as a very ancient Thracian people (infra, vii. 
110; Soph. Ant 956, Strab. x. p. 086 ; ApoUod. iii v 1). They seem to have 
dwelt originally m Mygdoma, w’hence they were dislodged by the Macedonians 
(Thucyd. ii. 99). They possessed at this time a small tract east of the Strymon, 
where they had the two cities Myrcinus and Ennea-Hodoi (Nine-Ways) Afterwards 
Diabiscus {JDhrama) is called theirs (Thucyd. i. 100), but it is doubtful if they ex- 
tended so far at this period. 

^ Nicolas of Damascus told the same story of a certain Thracian^ who thus ex- 
hibited his wife to AlyatteSj king of Lydia (Fragm. Hist. G-rsec in. p 413). The 
repetition of such tales is a common feature of ancient legendary history. 
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him. And the womaa came, and with hei’ appeared her 
brothers, who had been watching everything a little way off. 
Then Darius asked them of what nation the woman was, and 
the young men replied that they were P^eonians, and she wms 
their sister. Darius rejoined by asking, ^^Who the Pmonians 
were, and in what part of the world they lived ? and, further, 
what business had brought the young men to Sardis ? Then 
the brothers told him they had come to put themselves under 
his power, and Paeonia was a country upon the river Strymon, 
and the Strymon was at no great distance from the Hellespont. 
The Pseonians, they said, were colonists of the Teucrians from 
Troy.^ When they had thus answered his questions, Darius 
asked if all the women of their country worked so hard ? Then 
the brothers eagerly answered yes ; for this was the very object 
with which the whole thing had been done. 

14. So Darius wrote letters to Megabazus, the commander 
whom he had left behind in Thrace,® and ordered him to remove 
the P^onians from their own land, and bring them into his 
presence, men, women, , and children. And strait way a horseman 
took the message, and rode at speed to the Hellespont ; and, 
crossing it, gave the paper to Megabazus. Then Megabazus, as 
soon as he had read it, and procured guides from Thrace, made 
war upon Pseonia. 

15. How when the Pseonians heard that the Persians were 
marching against them, they gathered themselves together, and 
marched down to the sea-coast, since they thought the Persians 
would endeavour to enter their country on that side. Here then 
they stood in readiness to oppose the army of Megabazus. But 
the Persians, who knew that they had collected, and were gone 
to keep guard at the pass near the sea, got guides, and taking 
the inland route before the Pseonians were aware, poured down 
upon their cities, from which the men had all marched out ; and 
finding them empty, easily got possession of them. Then the 

® Herodotus, it must be remembered, brought the Teucrians with the Mysians 
out of Europe into Asia, at a time anterior to the Trojan war (vii 20). He 
probably therefore intends here to represent the Pmonians as an offshoot from the 
Teucrians, before they left their ancient abodes in Europe (cf. Niebuhr, E. H. vol. i. 
p. 51). 

^ To ivhat ethnic family the Pseonians really belonged is very unceitain. That 
they were neither Thracians nor Illyrians, we may periiaps, with Niebuhr, consider 
to be “unquestionable ” But can we say, with Mr Grote (vol. iv. p. 19), that they 
were not Macedonians ? They may have been a remnant of the ancient Pelasgic 
race to which the early Macedonians likewise belonged (cf. Niebuhr, 1. s c. and 
Appendix to Bk. vi. Essay i.); or they may have been a remnant of the primitive 
Turanian population, which hrst spread over Europe. There are some circumstances 
which favour this latter view (see below, ch. 16, note “h 

® Supra, iv. 143, and v. 1. 
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men^ wlien they heard that all their towns were taken, scattered 
this way and that to their homes, and gave themselves np to 
the Persians. And so these tribes of the Po3onians, to wit, the 
Siropmonians,^ the P^oplians,^ and all the others as far as Lake 
Prasias,^ were torn from their seats and led away into Asia. 

16. They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Pan- 
gasnm^ and in the country of the Dob^res,^ the Agrianians,® 
and the Odomantians,’' and they likewise who inhabited Lake 
Prasias, were not conquered by Megahazus. He sought indeed 
to subdue the dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect his 
purpose. Their manner of hving is the following. Platforms 
supported upon tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which 

^ The Siropseonians, or Paeonians of Siris, must have dwelt in the fertile plain, 
which IS still known as “the gieat plain of Seres” (Clarke, iv. p. 404; Leake, North 
Gr in. p 201), lying north of the Strymonic lake. They derived their name from 
their capital city Sins (Steph Byz ad v.oc ), w'hich is mentioned by Herodotus (viii. 
115), and Livy (xlv 4), the Seres or Seyres of modern geographers, now a town of 
20,000 inhvibitants (Leake, iii pp 109-206), 

^ The Paeoplians are mentioned again (vii 113) in connexion with the Bobdres, 
as dwelhng to the north of Mount Pangaeum They probably occupied a portion of 
the same plain with the Siropseonians (Leake, iii 212). 

® Colonel Leake’s arguments (N Gr ni pp 210-212) in proof that Lake Prasias 
is not Lake Bolbe {Besikia) but the Strymonic lake [Talchino) seem to me completely 
satisfactory. The Pieoma of Herodotus is entirely €7ri 'Zrpvp.ovi Trorajj.<p (v. s ch 
IS, and infra, note to ch 11) 

^ I regard Mount Pangmum as the range which runs parallel to the coast between 
the valley of the Anghzsta (Angites), or eastern portion of the plain of Serves^ and 
the high road from Orfano to Pravista, It is called in some maps Punar JDagh 

® The Doberes dwelt on the northern skirts of Mount Pangteum (infra, vii. 118). 
They can scarcely be the inhabitants of the Pmonian Boberus mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (n. 98) since that city lay near the Axius, which is moie than a degree to the 
westward 

° The Agnanians are regarded with probability as the inhabitants of the upper 
valley of the Strymon (Gatterer, p. 114, Leake, in p 210) The notices m Thucy- 
dides (ii. 96) , Strabo (vii p. 460), and Stephen (ad voc 'Aypiai), agree with such a 
position They continued independent to the time of Alexandei, when their king, 
Langarus, made his submission (Airian, Exp A1 i 5) Afterwards m Alexander’s 
army they formed about the most important portion of his light troops (ibid ui. 12, 
18, 20, 24, &c.). 

We must not confound this people with the Odomanti of Thucydides, who 
dwelt m a plain beyond the Strymon, far to the north, and moreover were Thracians 
(li. 101). They are undoubtedly the Odomanti of Livy (xlv. 4), who gradually en- 
croached on the Siropmonians, and became masters of their chief city (“ Siras terras 
Odomanticae”). Colonel Leake places them on the northern slopes of the mountain- 
chain which closes in the Strymonic plain (plain of Sen'es) upon the noith and north- 
east, the Mount Orbelus of Herodotus He observes with respect to this campaign 
of Megabazus — 

“It was very natural that Megabazus should have subdued the Siropaaones, who 
possessed the most fertile and exposed part of the Strymonic plain, while the Odo- 
manti, who were secuie in a higher situation, and still more the Agrianes, who dwelt 
at the sources of the Strymon, were able to avoid or resist him, as well as the Bo- 
beres, and the other Pmones of Mount Pangaeum, and the amphibious inhabitants of 
the Lake Prasias” (Travels m Northern Greece, iii p. 210). 

The substance of this remark is very true, but the Odomanti of Herodotus dwelt 
in Pangaeum, not in Orbelus, as appears from vii. 112. 



are approached from the land by a single narrow bridge.® At 
the first, the piles which bear up the platforms were fixed in 
their places by the whole body of the citizens, but since that 
time the custom which has prevailed about fixing them is this : 

- — they are brought from a hill called Orbelus/ and every man 
drives in three for each wife that he marries. Now the men 
have all many wives apiece, and this is the way in which they 
live. Each has his own hut, wherein he dwells, ujwn one of the 
platforms, and each has also a trap-door giving access to the 

® Recent discoveries in the lakes of Central Euiope, particularly those of Switzer- 
land, have confirmed m the most remaikable way this whole description of Herodotus. 
It appears that at an ancient date, probably anteiior to that of the immigration of the 
Celts, there lived on most of these lakes a race or races, who foiined for themselves 
habitations almost exactly like those which Herodotus here desciibes. At a short 
distance fiom the shore, rows of 'wooden piles were driven into the muddy bottom, 
geneially disposed m lines parallel to the bank, but not at regular intervals, upon 
which there can be no doubt that platforms w'ere placed and habitations raised. 
Within the aiea occupied by the piles, and over the space immediately adjoining, 
are found at the bottom, often occupying a depth of se\eral feet, objects of human 
industiy, consisting of rude pottery and various implements in stone, bone, and 
bronze Everything marks the high antiquity of these remains The pottery is 
coaise m character and shaped by the hand, it has scarcely a tiace of ornament 
The implements in stone and bone indicate a nation in the most primitive condition. 
The complete, or almost complete, absence of iron, is most significant Also, it 
must be observed, that there is in most places a deposit of mud, the growth of 
centuries, coveiing the remains, in the whole of which tlieie are no implements 
Bones of animals, which had apparently been killed for food, appeal throughout the 
whole stratum of mud in w^hich the implements are found In one case at least a 
remnant of the bridge was discovered, by which the inhabitants communicated with 
the land (See a letter fiom M. Fred. Tioyon to M Pictet, in the Bibhotheqiic 
Umvei sells de Geneve, Mai, ISbY, and an elaborate article in the Mttthcilunyen der 
Antiqum ischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, for 1854, by Hr. Perdinand Heller. CoiU' 
pare also Die Pfahlbaii-Alte) thumer von, Moosseedohf ini Kanton Bern, by MM. 
Yahn and Uhlmann, pubhshed in IBS'? ) 

Antiquaries seem fully agreed that these are among the most primitive remains 
in Europe, belonging either to the early Celtic, or perhaps more probably, to a pre- 
Celtic period It IS a reasonable conjecture that they come down to us from that 
Finnish (Turanian) race, which (as has been observed, vol. i. p 526, note seems to 
have peopled the whole of Europe in primeval times We may suspect that this 
people occupied the lakes for security at the time when the Celts began to press 
upon them , but that they failed to maintain themselves, and gradually yielded and 
were absorbed m the immigrants. In some places it is evident from the deposits 
that the platforms were finally destroyed by fire (Lettre de M Troyon, p. 7), 
abundance of charred wood being found above all the rest of the remains 

The ethnic character of the Pseonians has always appeared difficult to determine. 
They lay interposed between the Illyrians and the Thracians, evidently a distinct 
race from both, and much weaker than either. The account of their physical quali- 
ties (supra, ch 12), if we could depend upon it, would mark them for Indo-Europ^eans. 
But it may now be suspected that they were in reality aTuianian race. 

A similar mode of life to that here described by Herodotus, and apparently prac- 
tised by the early inhabitants of Switzerland, is found among the Papons of Hew 
Guinea (see the Hi&toire of Dumont d’Urville, tom. iv, p 601) 

^ ^ The position of Orbelus is fixed by the passage of Airian, where Alexander is 
said to have had Philippi and Mount Oibelus on his left as he marched from Amphi- 
pohs towards the Hestus (Exped. Alex i 1) Strabo seems to have extended the 
name to the more central range of Scomius (vii. p. 478). 
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lake beneatk ; and their wont is to tie their hahy children by 
the foot with a string, to save them from rolling into the water. 
They feed their horses and their other beasts upon fish, which 
abound in the lake to such a degree, that a man has only to 
open his trap-door and to let down a basket by a rope into the 
water, and then to wait a very short time, when np he draws it 
quite full of them.^ The fish are of two kinds, which they call 
the paprax and the tilon.^ 

17. The P^onians ® therefore — at least such of them as had 
been conquered — were led away into Asia. As for Megabazus 
he had no sooner brought the Paeonians under, than he sent into 
Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the purpose the 
seven men of most note in all the army after himself. These 
persons were to go to Amyntas, and require him to give earth 
and water to King Darius. Kow there is a very short cut 
from the lake Prasias across to Macedonia. Quite close to the 
lake is the mine which yielded afterwards a talent of silver a 
day to Alexander ; and from this mine you have only to cross 

^ The following description of the huso-fishing on the W olga may serve to illustrate 
this passage of our author — “The huso enters the rivers to spa\\n earlier than the 
sturgeon, generally aoout mid-winter, when they are still covered with ice. At this 
time the natives construct dikes across the river in certain parts, formed vith piles, 
leaving no interval that the huso can pass through , m the centre of the dike is an 
angle opening to the current, which consequently is an entering angle to the fish 
ascending the stream , at the summit of this angle is an opening, which leads into a 
kind of chamber formed with cord or osier hurdles, according to the season of the 
year. Above the opening is a kind of scaffold, and a little cabin, where the fisher- 
men can retire and warm themselves or repose, when they are not wanted abroad. 
No sooner is the huso entered into the chamber, which is known by the motion of 
the water, than the fishermen on the scaffold let fall a door, which prevents its return 
to seaward , they then, by means of ropes and pulleys, lift the moveable bottom of the 
chamber, and easily secure the fish ” (Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 108.) 

® These names are uiitranslateable. No other ancient writer mentions the Paprax^ '■ 
and only Aristotle in a single passage the Tilon (Hist Animal viii. 20, § 12 ) At 
the present day the fish principally caught in the lake are carp, tench, and eels. 
(Leake, m p. 1*98 ) 

^ Pseoma in ancient times appears to have consisted of two distinct tracts. 
One, commencing at the souices of the Strymon, the country of the Agrianians, 
extended down that river to the great lake near its mouth, being bounded to the 
east by the mountain ridge of Orbelus, and to the south by that of Pangseum. On 
the west it is not clear how far these Pseoiuans extended, but probably they held 
both banks of the Strymon from its source to the commencement of the Strymonic 
lake. The other Pseonic territory was upon the Axius. It commenced at some 
distance inland, and in its upper part was a broadish tract, separated by the moun- 
tain range of Cercine from the country of the Masdi and Sinti (Thucyd ii 98), 
which lay west and south-west of the Strymon; but lower down it was confined to 
a very narrow strip along the course of the river Axius to the sea. (Thuc ii. 99 j 
This latter tract had been conquered by the Macedonians before the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war (ibid ), but at what time is uncertain. The upper region 
continued Pieonian till a much later date 

Herodotus seems to have known only of the Strymonic Pseonia. 
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the mountain called Dys6mm to find yourself in the Macedo- 
nian territory.^ 

18. So the Persians sent upon this errand^ when they 
reached the court, and were brought into the presence of Amyn- 
tas, required him to give earth and water to King Darius. And 
Amyntas not only gave them what they asked, but also invited 
them to come and feast with him ; after which he made ready 
the board with great magnificence, and entertained the Persians 
in right friendly fashion. Kow when the meal was over, and 
they were all set to the drinking, the Persians said — 

“ Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we 
make a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives and 
concubines, and make them sit beside us.® Now then, as thou 
hast received us so kindly, and feast est us so handsomely, and 
givest moreover earth and water to King Darius, do also after 
our custom in this matter."' 

Then Amyntas answered — ^^Oh ! Persians, we have no such 
custom as this, but with us men and women are kept apart. 
Nevertheless, since you, who are our lords, wish it, this also 
shall be granted to you." 

When Amyntas had thus spoken, he bade some go and fetch 
the women. And the women came at his call and took their 
seats m a row over against the Persians. Then, when the Per- 
sians saw that the women were fair and comely, they spoke 
again to Amyntas and said, that ^ what had been done was not 
wise, for it had been better for the women not to have come at 
all, than to come in this way, and not sit by their sides, but 
remain over against them, the torment of their eyes." So 
Amyntas was forced to bid the women sit side by side with the 
Persians. The women did as he ordered, and then the Persians, 

^ ^ Dysorum is probably the mountain range between Lake Bolbe, and Lake Pra- 
sias. Herodotus, in making this range the boundary between Pseoma and Mace- 
donia, IS thinking of the Macedonia of his own day, which had been extended by 
the conquests of Perdiccas and others, to the neighbourhood of the Str\mon. fSee 
Leake, iii. p. 212.) j \ 

The whole of this region abounds with mines (infra, vi 23 and 46 , vii 112- 
Ihucyd. ly 105; Appian. Bell Ciy ly. p 1041 ) Some, as those of Sidherolapm, 
are still worked. (Leake, iii. p 161.) Silver is the ore chiefly obtained It may 
be regarded as a confirmation of the statement in the text, that silver coins (totra- 
drachms) of Alexander 1. are found among the earliest specimen^ in the Macedonian 
senes. 

The ambassadors, if this portion of the tale be true, must have presumed 
greatly upon the Greek ignorance of Persian customs The seclusion of the women 
Pi’actised by the Persians as by any other Orientals The message to 
vasuti (Hsther i. 11) is an act of royal w^antonness, and her refusal arises from her 
unwillingness to outrage the established usages of society (See Joseph Ant. Jud, 
2^6 Tb h^^dT subject generafly, Bnsson, de Eegn. Pers. II. pp. 2^3- 
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who had drunk more than they ought, began to put their hands 
on them, and one even tried to give the woman next him a kiss. 

19. King Amyntas saw, but he kept silence, although sorely 
grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. Alex- 
ander, however, Amyntas' son, who was likewise there and wit- 
nessed the whole, being a young man and unacquainted with 
suiFering, could not any longer restrain himself. He therefore, 
full of wrath, spake thus to Amyntas : — Dear father, thou art 
old and shouldest spare thyself. Kise up from table and go take 
thy rest ; do not stay out the drinking. I will remain with the 
guests and give them all that is fitting." 

Amyntas, who guessed that Alexander would play some wild 
prank, made answer : — Dear son, thy words sound to me as 
those of one who is well nigh on fire, and I perceive thou sendest 
me away that thou mayest do some wild deed. I beseech thee 
make no commotion about these men, lest thou bring us all 
to ruin, but bear to look calmly on what they do. Por myself, 
I will e'en withdraw as thou biddest me." 

20. Amyntas, when he had thus besought his son, went out, 
and Alexander said to the Persians, ^^Look on these ladies as 
your own, dear strangers, all or any of them — only tell us your 
wishes. But now, as the evening wears, and I see you have all 
had wine enough, let them, if you please, retire, and when they 
have bathed they shall come back again." To this the Persians 
agreed, and Alexander, having got the women away, sent them 
off to the harem, and made ready in their room an equal number 
of beardless youths, whom he dressed in the garments of the 
women, and then, arming them with daggers, biought them in 
to the Persians, saying as he introduced them, ^^Methinks, 
dear Persians, that your entertainment has fallen short in 
nothing. We have set before you all that we had ourselves in 
store, and all that we could anywhere find to give to you — and 
now, to crown the whole, we make over to you our sisters and 
our mothers, that you may perceive yourselves to be entirely 
honoured by us, even as you deserve to be — and also that you 
may take back word to tbe king who sent you here, that there 
was one man, a Greek, the satrap ® of Macedonia, by whom you 
were both feasted and lodged handsomely." So speaking, Alex- 
ander set b}’' the side of each Persian one of those whom he had 

® The word used in the text is not a-arpdTnrjs, but virapxos. This latter has, bow- 
eyer, nearly the same force m Herodotus, who does not use the former. (See lii. 
128 5 IV. 166 , V 25 , vn 6 ; ix. 113 ; &c ) He intends to mark here an admission 
on the part of Alexander, that his father only held Macedoma as a fief under the 
Persian crown. 
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called Macedonian women, but who were in trutb men. And 
these men, when the Persians began to be rude, despatched 
them with their daggers."^ 

21. So the ambassadors perished by this death, both they 
and also their followers. For the Persians had brought a great 
train with them, carriages, and attendants, and baggage of 
every kind — all of which disappeared at the same time as the 
men themselves. Not very long afterwards the Persians made 
strict search for their lost embassy ; but Alexander, with much 
wisdom, hushed up the business, bribing those sent on the 
errand, partly with money, and partly with the gift of his own 
sister Gygeea,^ whom he gave in marriage to Bubares,^ a Per- 
sian, the chief leader of the expedition which came in search of 
the lost men. Thus the death of these Persians was hushed up, 
and no more was said of it. 

22. Now that the men of this family are Greeks, sprung 
from Perdiccas, as they themselves afidrm, is a thing which I 
can declare of my own knowledge, and which I will hereafter 
make plainly evident.^® That they are so has heen already 
adjudged hy those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at 
Olympia. For when Alexander wished to contend in the games, 
and had come to Olympia with no other view, the Greeks 
who were about to run against him would have excluded him 
from the contest — saying that Greeks only were allowed to con- 

Similar stones are told by Pausanias (i7 4, § 2) of the Messenians and Lacede- 
monians , by PolyjBnus (i 20, § 2), of the Athenians and Megarians, and by Xeno- 
phon (Hell V 4, 2-6), of certain Theban exiles who thus slew the Poleinarchs. 

The “ repetition oi a striking story, in reference to different people and times, has ” 
(as Mr Grote says in reference to another tale, vol. iv p 870) “ many parallels in 
ancient history” Vide supra, ch 12, note and cf. vol ii. p 440, note k 

® Vide infra, viii 186, ’where it appears that Bubares had a son by this marriage, 
whom he named Amyntas. This Amyntas was made governor of Alabanda by 
Xerxes 

® Bubares was the son of Megabazus. He was afterwards overseer of the work- 
men at Athos (infra, vii. 22) 

Vide infra, mu 187 Mr Grote accepts without reserve the Hellenic descent 
of the royal Macedonian family (vol iv. pp 21-25). He instances, as similar, the 
case of Miltiades (Herod, vi 34), and refers also to the cases of Phoimio among the 
Acarnanians, and Sertorius among the Iberians, as illustrations of the probability of 
such a submission on the part of uncivilised tubes We may readily grant the pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence. But is it not more likely that the Macedonian regal 
line, like that of the Lyncest® (Strab. vii. p. 478), and that of the Molossi of Epirus, 
belonged to the class of “ Hellemsed natives pietending to Greek blood The 
character of the race, so far as it can be made out, is barbarian, not Greek And 
the Hellanodicie would not be very strict m their examination, when the claimant 
was a king Thuc} dides, it is true, agrees with Herodotus (ii 99, v. 80); but 
Demosthenes may be quoted on the other side of the controversy Hjs words are 
excessively strong, — ^t\i7r7rov . . . , ob i^ovov oux "EAATjyos' ^i^ros o vBk Trpocr^Kov- 
ros ovd e V r o7 s ‘''E.K krj o’ t u, dAA’ .... oAe^pov Ma/ceSoVos, k.t.A. (Philip, iu. 40, 
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tend, and not l^arbarians. But Alexander proYed himself to be 
an Argive, and was distinctly adjudged a Greek ; after which 
he entered the lists for the foot-race, and was drawn to run in 
the first pair. Thus was this matter settled. 

23. Megabazus, having reached the Hellespont with the 
P^onians, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe that Histi^us the Milesian was raising a 
wall at Myrcinus — the town upon the Strymon which he had 
obtained from king Darius as his guerdon for keeping the bridge. 
Ho sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the Peeonians than 
he said to Darius, “ What mad thing is this that thou hast 
done, sire, to let a G-reek, a wise man and a shrewd, get hold 
of a town in Thrace, a place too where there is abundance of 
timber fit for shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, and mines of 
silver,^ and about which are many dwellers both G-reek and 
barbarian, ready enough to take him for their chief, and by 
day and night to do his bidding I ^ I pray thee make this man 
cease his work, if thou wouldest not be entangled in a w'ar with 
thine own followers. Stop him, but with a gentle message, only 
bidding him to come to thee. Then when thou once hast him in 
thy power, be sure thou take good care that he never get back 
to Greece again 

24. With these words Megabazus easily persuaded Darius, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this matter. Da- 
rius therefore sent a messenger to Myrcinus, who said, “ These 
he the words of the king to thee, 0 Histifous ! I have looked 
to find a man well affectioned towards me and towards my 
greatness, and I have found none whom I can trust like thee. 
Thy deeds, and not thy words only, have proved thy love for 
me. How then, since I have a mighty enterprise in hand, I 
pray thee come to me, that I may show thee what I purpose 

Histi^us, when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 
messenger, and as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king's counsellor, he straightway went up to Sardis. Then 

^ Histiseus showed excellent judgment in selecting this site. The ■vicinity of the 
rich and extensive Strymouic plain, the abundance of timber, the neighbouihood of 
gold and silver mines (v. s. note on ch. l*!), the ready access to the sea, were all 
points of the utmost importance to a new settlement. The value set upon the site 
m later times is indicated by the struggles for its possession (Thucyd iv 102). 
The excellence of the position caused the subsequent greatness of Amphipolis, and 
in later times of Philippi , and is extolled abundantly by writers both ancient and 
modern (Thucyd iv 108; Liv xlv 80; Appian de Bell. Civ iv. p. 1041 ; Bond, 
Voyage en Turquie, i pp. 190-9; Clarke, iv. pp 402-5; Leake, in pp 190-201 ) 

“ Compare the Behistun inscription, where obedience is thus described — “ That 
which has been said to them by me, both by night and by day it has been done by 
them.” (Col, i. par. 7 , end.) See also Thucyd. i. 129, 
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Darius, when he was come, said to him, “ Dear Histimus, hear 
why I have sent for thee. No sooner did I return from Scythia, 
and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I have never 
longed for aught else, to behold thee once more, and to inter- 
change speech with thee. Eight sure I am there is nothing in all 
the world so precious as a Ifiend who is at once wise and true. 
Both which thou art, as I have had good proof in what thou 
hast already done for me. Now then 'tis well thou art come, 
for look, I have an offer to make to thee. Let go Miletus and 
thy newly-founded town in Thrace, and come with me up to 
Susa ; share all that I have ; live with me,^ and be my coun- 
sellor.'^' 

25. When Darius had thus spoken he made Artai}hernes, 
his brother by the father's side, governor of Sardis, and taking 
Histiseus with him, went up to Susa. He left as general of all 
the troops upon the sea-coast ^ Otanes, son of Sisamnes,® whose 
father King Cambyses slew and flayed/ because that he, being 
of the number of the royal judges, had taken money to give an 
unrighteous sentence. Therefore Cambyses slew and flayed 
Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into strips, stretched them 
across the seat of the throne whereon he had been wont to sit 
when he heard causes. Having so done Cambyses appointed 
the son of Sisamnes to be judge in his father's room, and bade 
him never forget in what way his seat was cushioned. 

26. Accordingly this Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, 
and took first of all Byzantium and Clialcedon,^ then Antan- 
drus® in the Troas, and next Lamponium.® This done, he bor- 

^ Compare for this Oriental practice, 2 Sam ix. 7, IL, xix 83 ; 1 Kings ii 7, &c. 
And for the nse of it by the Peisians, Xenoph Anab i. Tin. 25, and supra, in. 132. 

^ Otanes and Artaphernes do not hold the relative positions of Orcetes and Mitro- 
bates (iii 126), Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus (Thuc ’viii), but Artaphernes is 
satiap, ^.e. has the civil administration, while Otanes is a mere commander of troops 
(supra, vol ii. 460, note ^). He is especially appointed to succeed Megabazus m his 
command 

® JVot the conspirator, who was Otanes, son of Fhaniaspes (ni. 08) 

® In later times the Persians seem to have flayed their criminals ahve Manes, 
the heretic, suffered this death (Suidas, in voc ), which was known as “ the Persian 
punishment ” (Theodor, adv Hger i. 26 , Cyril. Catech vii ) Mesabates too is said 
to have been flayed alive by Par} satis (Pint Artax ) ’ Yide supra, iv 144. 

* Antaiidrus lay on the sea-coast of the gulf of Adramyti, a short distance west 
of Adramyttmm (Scyl Peripl p 87 , Strab xiii p 872, infia, vii 42) The name 
remains in the Antandro of the present day (lat. 39“ 32', long. 26° 49') It is 
called by Heiodotus, a Pelasgic town (vii 42), and by Alcmus a city of the Leleges 
(ap. Stiab. 1 s. c ) Its foundation must therefore be ascribed to a period prior to 
the first Greek colonies upon the coast. The occupation of Antandrus for a hundred 
years by the Cimmerians has been already noticed (vol i p 292, note and supra, 
p. 151, note “) 

® This was an unimportant place on the same coast, the exact site of which can- 
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rowed ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbrus, 
which were still inhabited by Pelasgians ^ 

27. Now the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fonght 
gallantly, but they were brought low in course of time. Such 
as outlived the struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
government of Lycaretus, the brother of that Maeandrius ^ who 
was tyrant of Samos (This Lycaretus died afterwards in his 
government.) The cause which Otanes alleged for conquering 
and enslaving all these nations was, that some had refused to 
join the king^s army against Scythia, while others had molested 
the host on its return. Such were the exploits which Otanes per- 
formed in his command. 

28. Afterwards, but for no long time,^ there was a respite 
from suffering. Then from Naxos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time surpassed all the 
other islands in prosperity,^ and Miletus had reached the height 
of her power,^ and was the glory of Ionia. But previously for 

not be fixed It is said to have been an JEolian colony (Strab xiii. p 81^7) Heca- 
taaus and Hellanious both mentioned it (Steph Byz. ad voc Aa^uTrc^veia), but it is 
omitted by Scylax 

^ Vide supia, iv 145 Their king, Hermon, is said to have voluntarily left his 
country for fear of Darius. (Zenob Prov. iii 85.) 

^ Supra, 111 142-148. 

^ The chronology of the events in the reign of Darius depends almost entirely 
on the question of 'what we are to understand by this expiession If ve regard the 
battle ot Marathon as fixed by the concurrent voice of all the Greek chronologists and 
historians to the Olympic year, 72, 3 (b c 490), 'vve can, from Herodotus alone, deter- 
mine the dates of the various events in the reign of Dai ms up to the Naxian revolt, 
almost with certainty But the earlier events, as the Thracian and the Scythian cam- 
paigns, depend for their date upon the length of the interval here described as “no 
long tune ” (pv ttoWov xp^rou) Perhaps Clinton is not far wrong in reckoning it 
“ a tranquillity ot t'wm years ” (P H vol ii ch 18, App p 314) 

Mr Grote’s proposed punctuation, /xera Se ov -noAKhv xporor, KaKoov 

appears to me to give no sense at all 

^ Naxos (now Axia, Ross’s Inselreise, vol iii Pref p x ), the largest of the 
Cyclades, when 'vve last heard of it, was said to ha\e been delivered by Pisistratus 
into the hands of his follower, Lygdarais (i 64) It would seem thac an oligarchy 
had succeeded to his tyranny (infra, ch 30), as was usual m the Greek states (See 
Hermann’s Pol Ant § 65 ) According to ihe Pseudo-Plutarch the Lacedoemoiuans 
had driven Lygdamis from his post. (De Malign. Herod vol ii p 859 ) This is 
questioned by Mr, Grote (vol iv p 378, note), but it is in accordance with the 
genet al statements both of Herodotus and Thucydides (Herod v 92, Thucyd i. 18, 
122, &c.). 

The fertility of Naxos was proverbial in ancient times Agatberaer says that it 
was called on this account “little Sicily” (i 6, p 194) M de Tournefort gives an 
agreeable description of its productiveness (Travels, Letter y. vol i pp. 166-67, 
E T ) Ross says (Inselreise, vol i. p 42), “Ja, Water Herodot hat reeht, Naxos 
1 st schon jetzt die seligste der Inseln, und was konnte sie vollends durch sorgsamen 
Aubau werden ! ” 

The ^aXacra-oKparia of Miletus was placed by the chronologers very much 
earlier, ^ e about b c 750-730 (cf Euseb Chron Can i 36, and ii p 821). And 
her 80 colonies (Plin. H N. v. 29) seem to have been chiefly sent out m the 7th and 
8th centuries (see Hermann’s Pol Ant. § 78). 
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two generations the Milesians had suffered grievously from civil 
disorders, which were composed by the Parians, whom the Mi- 
lesians chose before all the rest of the Greeks to rearrange their 
government.*^ 

29. Now the way in which the Parians healed their differ- 
ences was the following. A number of the chief Parians came 
to Miletus, and when they saw in how ruined a condition the 
Milesians were, they said that they would like first to go over 
their country. So they went through all Milesia, and on their 
way, whenever they saw in the waste and desolate country 
any land that was well farmed, they took down the names of the 
owners in their tablets ; and having thus gone through the 
whole region, and obtained after all but few names, they called 
the people together on their return to Miletus, and made procla- 
mation that they gave the government into the hands of those 
persons whose lands they had found well farmed ; for they 
thought it likely (they said) that the same persons who had 
managed their own affairs well wmuld likewise conduct aright 
the business of the state. The other Milesians who in time 
past had been at variance they placed under the rule of these 
men. Thus was the Milesian government set in order by the 
Parians. 

30. It was, however, from the two cities above mentioned 
that troubles began now to gather again about Ionia ; and this 
is the way in which they arose. Certain of the rich men had 
been banished from Naxos by the commonalty, and, upon their 
banishment, had fled to Miletus. Aristagoras, son of Molpa- 
goras,^ the nephew and likewise the son-in-law of Histimus, son 
of Lysagoras, who was still kept by Darius at Susa, happened 
to be regent of Miletus at the time of their coming. For the 
kingly power belonged to Histiosus, but he was at Susa when 
the Naxians came. Now these Naxians had in times past been 
bond-friends of Histiseus, and so on their arrival at Miletus they 
addressed themselves to Aristagoras and begged him to lend 
them such aid as his ability allowed, in hopes thereby to recover 
their country. Then Aristagoras, consideiing with himself that 
if the Naxians should be restored by his help he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the fiiendship with Histiaeus to cloak 
his views, and spoke as follows : — 

® Concerning the practice of calling in foreigners to settle the domestic differences 
of a state, "vide supra,* iv. 161 According to M. Tournefort, the Parians retained 
the character of persons of good sense to his day, and “ the Greeks of the neigh- 
bouring islands often made them arbitrators of their disputes ” (Travels, vol. i. p. 
159, E. T ) 

A Molpagoras is mentioned by Plutarch as a contemporary and friend of 
Thales. (Conv. Sap. vol. ii. p. 147.) This way have been the father of Aristagoras. 
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I cannot engage to furnisTi you with. sucTi a power as were 
needful to force you, against tlieir will, upon tlie Nasians who 
hold the city ; for I know they can bring into the field eight 
thousand ® bucklers, and have also a vast number of ships of 
war. But I will do all that lies in my power to get you some 
aid, and I think I can manage it in this way. Artaphernes 
happens to be my friend. Now he is a son of Hystaspes, and 
brother to King Darius. All the sea-coast of Asia is under him,^ 
and he has a numerous army and numerous ships. I think I 
can prevail on him to do what we require.'" 

When the Naxians heard this they empowered Aristagoras 
to manage the matter for them as well as be could, and told 
him to promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, which (they said) 
they would readily furnish, since they had great hope that the 
Naxians, so soon as they saw them returned, would render them 
obedience, and likewise the other islanders For at that time 
not one of the Cyclades was subject to King Darius. 

31. So Aristagoras went to Sardis and told Artaphernes 
that Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and 
fertile,^ lying near Ionia, ^ and containing much treasure and a 
vast number of slaves. Make war then upon this land (he 
said) and reinstate the exiles ; for if thou wilt do this, first of 
all, I have very rich gifts in store for thee (besides the cost of 
the armament, which it is fair that we who are the authors of 
the war should pay) ; and, secondly, thou wilt bring under the 
power of the king not only Naxos but the other islands which 

® In the last century the whole population of the island was estimated at this 
amount. (Tournefort, vol. i. p lYl ) If Naxos could really at this time bring 
into the field an army of such a size, she must have been one of the most powerful 
of the Greek states Sparta is said (vii 234) to have been “U city of 8000 men,” 
and Athens, in the Peloponnesian war, could send into the field no more than 
13,000 heavy-armed. (Thucyd. ii 13.) 

® This is evidently an exaggeration As the command of Artaphernes did not 
extend on the south coast beyond Pamphylia, so northwards it probably stopped at 
Adramyttium, where the satrapv of Dascyleium began. It suits the puipose of 
Aristagoras to over-rate the power of his friend 

Naxos would appear by this to have exercised a species of sovereignty over 
some of the other Cyclades A ^a\a(ra-oKparia was ascribed to her, which was said 
to have lasted 10 years, and which is reckoned apparently from b c. 510 to b c. 
500, thus covering the 10 years immediately preceding this war (cf Euseb. Chron. 
Can. i. 36, and ii. p 336). 

^ Pliny estimates the circumference of Naxos at '75 Roman miles (H. N. iv, 12); 
Tournefort at a hundred (vol i p. 161) It is considerably larger than Jersey, but 
not more than half the size of the Isle of Wight. Its fertility caused it to be called 
not only “little Sicily” (see note ch. 28), but also Uionysias (“^ vinearum fer- 
tilitate”), and Calliopolis (Phn. H. N. 1 s c ) It is still famous for its vineyards, 
its citrons, and its oiange-groves (Ross, vol. i. p 88, and p. 41 ) 

^ Naxos is distant from the Ionian coast at least 80 miles. From Samos, how- 
ever, which was now in the possession of the Persians, it is not more than 65 miles, 
and in clear weather is msiUe (Tournefort, vol. i. p. 1'75.) 
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depend on it,^ as Paros, Andros, and all the rest of the Cyclades. 
And when thou hast gained these, thou mayest easily go on 
against Euhoea, which is a large and wealthy island not less in 
size than Cyprus,^ and very easy to bring under. A hundred 
ships were quite enough to subdue the whole."'' The other 
answered — Truly thou art the author of a plan which may 
much advantage the house of the Mng, and thy counsel is good 
in all points except the number of the ships. Instead of a 
hundred, two hundred shall be at thy disposal when the spring 
comes. But the king himself must first approve the under- 
taking."" 

32, When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, 
and went home in good heart to Miletus. And Artaphernes, 
after he had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aris- 
tagoras before the king, and received his 'approval of the under- 
taking, made ready a fleet of two hundred triremes and a vast 
army of Persians and their confederates. The command of 
these he gave to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to 
the house of the Achaemenids, being nephew both to himself 
and to King Darius. It was to a daughter of this man that 
Pausanias the Lacedaemonian, the son of Cleombrotus (if at 
least there be any truth in the tale®), was affianced many years 
afterwards, when he conceived the desire of becoming tyrant of 
Greece. Artaphernes now, having named Megabates to the 
command, sent forward the armament to Aristagoras. 

33. Megabates set sail, and touching at Miletus, took on 
board Aristagoras with the Ionian troops and the Kaxians ; after 
which he steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont ; but when 


* Larcher (ad loc ) understands this to mean, not that the other Cyclades were 
generally subject to Xaxos, but only that as they lay so near it, the capture of 
JSfaxos might probably lead to that of the rest. But something more seems to be 
intended Compare note on ch 30 

^ Cyprus is really more tnau twice the size of Euboea (Negropont) The ancients, 
however, in general, regarded them as nearly equal Scylax placed them together, 
assigning a mere preference to Cyprus (Peripl. p isi ) Agathemer allowed a 
greater interval (ii 8 p. 233), but even he estimated the length of Euboea to exceed 
considerably that of Cyprus (i 5 p, 195), whereas Cyprus is in reality much (nearly 
half a degree) the longer of the two. Pliny, according to one measurement of 
Cyprus, bi ought them nearly to an equality. (Compare iv 12, p 215, with v 31, 
p. 302 ) The error arose from under-estimating the size of Cyprus, not from over- 
estimating that of Euboea 

® Eor the true account of these proceedings of Pausanias, cf. Thucyd. i. 128- 
130. By the documents there brought forward — which, however, Thucydides 
shows by a casual phrase (ws {ia-repov apevpe^T}), not to have become known to the 
Greeks tiU some time afterwards, and which, therefore, Herodotus may very well 
never have seen — it appears that the marriage which Pausanias desired to contract 
'was, in reality, with one of the daughters of Xerxes. 
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lie reached Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor off Caucasa, 
being minded to wait there for a north wind/ and then sail 
straight to ITaxos. The Naxians however were not to perish at 
this time, and so the following events were brought about As 
Megabates went his rounds to visit the watch on board the ships, 
he found a Myndian ^ vessel upon which there was none set. 
Full of anger at such carelessness, he bade his guards to seek 
out the captain, one Scylax^ by name, and thrusting him 
through one of the holes in the ship^s side,^‘’ to fasten him there 
in such a way that his head might show outside the vessel, while 
his body remained within. When Scylax was thus fastened, 
one went and informed Aristagoras that Megabates had bound 
his Myndian friend and was entreating him shamefully. So he 
came and asked Megabates to let the man off : but the Persian 
refused him ; whereupon Aristagoras went himself and set Scylax 
free. When Megabates heard this he was still more angry than 
before, and spoke hotly to Aiistagoras. Then the latter said 
to him — 

What hast thou to do with these matters ? Wert thou 
not sent here by Artaphernes to obey me, and to sail whither- 
soever I ordered Why dost meddle so V 

Thus spake Aristagoras. The other, in high dudgeon at 
such language, waited till the night, and then despatched a boat 
to Naxos, to warn the Naxians of the coming danger. 

34. Now the Naxians up to this time had not had any sus- 
picion that the armament was directed against them : as soon, 
therefore, as the message reached them, forthwith they brought 
within their walls all that they had in the open field, and made 
themselves ready against a siege by provisioning their town both 
with food and drink. Thus was Naxos placed in a posture of 
defence ; and the Persians, when they crossed the sea from 


® This place does not appear to be mentioned by any other ancient writer. 
Strabo omits it, though he gives a careful description of the coast (xiv. p. 924) 

’ Such a wind might be looked for with confidence, as the Etesian gales blew 
during the greater part of the summer months from this quarter (Vide supra, 
ii. 20.) 

® Myndus was a town in Cana (Hecat Fr 229). It lay upon the coast, between 
Halicarnassus and Bargylia (Scylac. Peripl. p 91. Strab. xiv. p. 941), and is probably 
identified with the rums at Gurmshlu^ nearly at the extreme west of the Halicar- 
nassian peninsula (Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 228). 

® Scylax is known to us altogether as a Carian appellative. The most famous 
of the name was the navigator mentioned iv 44. He was of Caryanda, a city a little 
north of Myndus (Strab. 1 s c ) Another well-known Scylax, the friend of Pansetius, 
was of Halicarnassus, on the southern side of the peninsula. 

10 (t jjQigg m side” of a Greek vessel were, of course, for the oars. The 
term used by Herodotus {^aKafiir)) is literally “the hole for the oar of a ^a\a/xir 7 ]s,'’' 
the ^akafikai being the rowers on the third or lowest benches of the trireme. 
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Chios, found the Naxians MI 7 prepared for them. However 
they sat down before the place, and besieged it for four whole 
months. When at length all the stores wHch they had brought 
with them were exhausted, and Aristagoras had likewise spent 
upon the siege no small sum from his private means, and more 
vfas still needed to insure success, the Persians gave up the at- 
tempt, and first building certain forts, wherein they left the 
banished Naxians,^ withdrew to the mainland, having utterly 
failed in their undertaking. 

35. And now Aristagoras found himself q^uite unable to 
make good his promises to Artaphernes ; nay, he was even hard 
pressed to meet the claims whereto he was liable for the pay of 
the troops ; and at the same time his fear was great, lest, owing 
to the failure of the expedition and his own q[uarrel with Mega- 
bates, he should be ousted from the government of Miletus. 
These manifold alarms had already caused him to contemplate 
raising a rebellion, when the man with the marked head ^ came 
from Susa, bringing him instructions on the part of Histi^us 
to revolt from the king. For Histi^us, when he was anxious 
to give Aristagoras orders to revolt, could find but one safe way, 
as the roads were guarded, of making his wishes known ; which 
was by taking the trustiest of his slaves, shaving all the hair 
from off his head, and then pricking letters upon the skin, and 
waiting till the hair grew again. Thus accordingly he did ; and 
as soon as ever the hair was grown, he despatched the man to 
Miletus, giving him no other message than this — When thou 
art come to Miletus, bid Aristagoras shave thy head, and look 
thereon.’^ Now the marks on the head, as I have already men- 
tioned, were a command to revolt." All this Histi^us did, because 
it irked him greatly to be kept at Susa, and because he had strong 
hopes that, if troubles broke out, he would be sent down to the 
coast to quell them, whereas, if Miletus made no movement, he 
did not see a chance of his ever again returning thither. 

36. Such, then, were the views which led Histiseus to des- 
patch his messenger ; and it so chanced that all these several 


^ This was the common practice in such cases (cf. Thucyd. iii 85, iv. 52, 15 
^ exiles expected either by perpetual warfare to force an accommodation 
or to find an opportunity of seizmg the town. Does the story told by Parthenius 
(iiirotic 19), alter Andriscus, relate to this war? 

Herodotus introduces this circumstance as one well-known to his hearers 
The tale is related byGellius (Noct Att.xvii 9),Poly£enus (Strat i 24), and Tzetzes 
(Oiiu 111 . 512), the two former of whom appear to derive their facts from some other 
writer besides Herodotus According to Gellius, the slave’s head was shaved and 
punctured, ostensibly on medical grounds, so that he himself was not aware that he 
carried any message. 

A • X professes to give the exact words of the message. Histiseus to 

Aristagoras ^raise revolt in Ionia.” {'lartaios "Api(TTay6p<^ — "loopiau M(rr 7 }(Toy). 
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motives to revolt were brouglit to bear upon Aristagoras at one 
and tbe same time. 

Accordingly, at this conjuncture Aristagoras held a council 
of his trusty friends, and laid the business before them, telling 
them both what he had himself purposed, and what message 
had been sent him by Histiseus. At this council all his friends 
were of the same way of thinking, and recommended revolty 
except only Hecateeus the historian.^ He, first of all, advised 
them by all means to avoid engaging in war with the king of 
the Persians, whose might he set forth, and whose subject na- 
tions he enumerated. As however he could not induce them 
to listen to his counsel, he next advised that they should do all 
that lay in their power to make themselves masters of the sea. 

There was one only way/' he said, so far as he could see, of 
their succeeding in this. Miletus was, he knew, a weak state — 
but if the treasures in the temple at Branchidse,^ which Croe- 
sus the Lydian gave to it,° were seized, he had strong hopes that 
the mastery of the sea might be thereby gained ; at least it 
would give them money to begin the war, and would save the 
treasures from falling into the hands of the enemy."^ Now 

^ Vide supra, ii. 143, note 

® A general description of the Temple of Apollo at Braiichid£B has been given 
in the foot-notes to Book i ch 157, note '^) In addition to what was there stated, 
it may be observed that the building was probably of great antiquity, some of its 
accessories having a peculiarly archaic character. A strait road led from the sea to 
the temple, “ bordered on either side with statues on chairs, of a single block 
of stone, with the feet close together and the hands on the knees — an exact imita- 
tion of the avenues of the temples m Egypt.” (Leake’s Asia Minor, p 239, note. 
Compare the representation of an Egyptian temple, supra, vol. ii. p. 201 ) On one 
of these statues an inscription was found by Sir W. Gell, also very archaic in type. 
It was written houstrophedon^ and the forms of the letters marked an extremely 
early period It is lead, a little doubtfully, thus — ['Epj/xTjffidi/al ^/xius dve^TjKep 
[B]P«[ vKpSew ^Tr6XK(aui. The earliest historical notice which attaches to the 
building IS that contained m Herod li. 159, which shows tbe celebrity of the shrine 
at the close of the 7th century The original temple appears to have been burnt 
by tbe Persians on putting down this revolt (infra, vi 19) A second temple was 
then built, which was plundered and destroyed by Xerxes (Strab xiv. p. 910). Finally, 
a third temple (that of which the plan is given, vol. i. p 228) was erected by the 
Milesians; but the avenue of statues undoubtedly belongs to the first temple. 
Strabo speaks of the third as still very magnificent m his owm day (I s c ) 

® The name Biauchidae, as the name of a place, is curious. The term properly 
applied to the priestly family to which was committed the superintendence of the 
oracle, and may be compared with such names as Eumolpidae, lamid^, &c. Hence 
even Herodotus has in one place ol Bpayx^^a^ (supra, i. 158 ; cf. Strab xiv. p. 910j. 
According to the local tradition they were descended from Branchus, a Thessalian 
or according to others a Delphian, the original founder and priest of the temple, of 
whom a legend was told similar to that of Hyacinthus (Strab ix p. 611 ; xiv. p 910 ; 
Metrodor Pr 7a; Aristag Miles.Fr.il). 

’ Bishop Thirlwali regards this advice as the best that could be given, and re- 
proaches the lomans with their folly in neglecting it. Mr. Grote sees, that “ the 
seizure of the treasures would have been insupportable to the pious feelings of the 
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these treasures 'were of very great value, as I showed in the first 
part of my history.® The assembly, however, rejected the 
counsel of Hecatgeus, while, nevertheless, they resolved upon a 
revolt. One of their number, it was agreed, should sail to 
Myus,® where the fleet had been lying since its return from 
Naxos, and endeavour to seize the captains who had gone there 
with the vessels. 

37. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, 
and he took with guile Oliatus the son of Ibanolis the Mylassian,^ 
and Histimus the son of Tymnes® the Termerean,^ — Coes like- 
wise, the son of Erxander, to whom Darius gave Mytilene,^ and 
Aristagoras the son of Heraclides the Cymman, and also many 
others. Thus Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius, and now 
he set to work to scheme against him in every possible way. 
First of all, in order to induce the Milesians to join heartily in 
the revolt, he gave out, that he laid clown his own lordship over 
Miletus, and in lieu thereof established a commonwealth : after 
which, throughout all Ionia he did the like ; for from some of 
the cities he drove out their tyrants, and to others, whose good 
will he hoped thereby to gain, he handed theirs over, thus giving 
up aU the men whom he had seized at the Naxian fleet, each 
to the city whereto he belonged. 

people^ and would thus have proved more injurious than beneficial ” (Vol iv. p 882 ) 
May we not say, without taking too high a view of the Greek religion, that it would 
have been a real act of sacrilege, unless done in the last resort, and then with the 
intention of restoration^ (Compare the unexceptionable advice of Pericles, 
Thucyd ii 13.) 

“ Supra, 1 92. They were (according to our author) of the same weight and 
value as the offerings made by Crcesus to Delphi (cf. i. 50, 51). We learn from 
Strabo, that the treasures at Branchidae did m fact fall a prey to the Persians , not, 
however, according to him, till after the return of Xerxes to A.sia from Greece, and 
even then with the connivance of the priests. Afraid of the indignation which 
their sacrilege would excite, they accompanied him to his court, and were settled by 
him in Bactria, where Alexander found and punished them (Strab xi p ^53-4, 
and xiv. p 910. Cf. Quint. Curt, vii 5 ) The statue of Apollo was carried off at 
the same time with the treasures, and was found at Agbatana, whence Seleucus sent 
it back to Miletus (Pausan. viii 46, g 2) 

® Myus was one of the twelve cities of Ionia (supra, i. 142) It lay on the 
Mseander, not far from Miletus. Originally on the coast, in Strabo’s time it was 
three or tour miles up the stream of the Maeander (Strab xiv p 912), and is now 
stiU further inland Its site appears to have been correctly determined by Chandler. 
(Vol 1 p 213 ) Vide supra, i 142, note 

^ Mylasa or Mylassa was an inland town of Caria (Strab xiv. p 942) It is still a 
large place, and is called 3Ielasso (Chandler, vol. i p. 234, Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 
230.) Its famous temple to the Carian Jupiter has been mentioned already (i 17 1). 

^ This HistioBUS afterwards accompanied the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii 98). 

^ Termera, like Mylasa, was a Carian city (infra, vii 98. Pimy, H. N v 29, p, 
292) It lay on the coast, a little west of Halicarnassus, opposite to the island of 
Cos (Strab xiv p. 940) Stephen of Byzantium has confused the name with the 
native appellation of the Lyciaus, Tramilm, or Termilse. 

^ Supra, »ch. 11. 
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38. Iffow tlie Mytileneans had no sooner got Coes into their 
power; than they led him forth from the city and stoned him ; 
the CymasanS; on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go 
free, as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of 
government ceased throughout all the cities. Aristagoras the 
Milesian, after he had in this way put down the tyrants, and 
bidden the cities choose themselves captains ® in their room, 
sailed away himself on board a trireme to Lacedaemon ; for he 
had great need of obtaining the aid of some powerful ally. 

39. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Leo was no longer 
king *.2 he had died, and his son Cleomenes had mounted the 
throne, not however by right of merit, but of birth. Anax- 
andridas took to wife his own sister^s daughter,’' and was ten- 
derly attached to her ; but no children came from the marriage. 
Hereupon the Ephors ® called him before them, and said — If 
thou hast no care for thine own self, nevertheless we cannot 
allow this, nor suffer the race of Eurysthenes to die out from 
among us. Come then, as thy present wife bears thee no chil- 
dren, put her away, and wed another. So wilt thou do what 
is well-pleasing to the Spartans."' Anaxandridas however re- 
fused to do as they required, and said it was no good advice the 
Ephors gave, to bid him put away his wife when she had done 
no wrong, and take to himself another. He therefore declined 
to obey them. 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders ® took counsel together, and 
laid this proposal before the king : — “ Since thou art so fond, 
as we see thee to be, of thy present wife, do what we now advise, 
and gainsay us not, lest the Spartans make some unwonted 
decree concerning thee. We ask thee not now to put away thy 
wife to whom thou art married — give her still the same love and 
honour as ever, — but take thee another wife beside, who may 
bear thee children." 

When he heard this offer, Anaxandridas gave way — and 

® This is the literal rendering of the Greek word ; but, no doubt, as Larcher and 
Bahr observe, the persons so called were, like the (TrpaT7j'yol of Athens (infra, vi. 
103), civil magistrates no less than military commanders. They had limited powers, 
and were elected, most probably, for a hmited period 

® As he was when Spartan affairs were last treated of, at the time of the embassy 
sent by Croesus (i. 60-70) 

Mairiages of this kind were common at Sparta. Leonidas married his niece, 
Gorgo (infra, vii. 239); Archidamus his aunt, Lampito (infra, vi. 71). 

“ Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, vide supra, i. 65. This passage is very im- 
portant, as marking their power over the kings. (Compare infra, ch. 40, vi. 82, ix. 
9-10, and Tbucyd i. 131-134). 

^ The council of twenty-eight, mentioned, with the Ephors, in Book i. ch. 65, and 
again spoken of m Book vi. ch 57. It seems that when the Ephors and the Elders 
agreed together, the king had no power to withstand them. 
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liencefortli he lived 'with two wives in two separate houses^ 
quite against all Spartan custom. '■ 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married 
hore him a son, who received the name of Cleomenes ; and so 
the heir to the throne was brought into the world by her. After 
this, the first wife also, who in time past had been barren, by 
some strange chance conceived, and came to be with child. 
Then the friends of the second wife, when they heard a rumour 
of the truth, made a great stir, and said it was a false boast, 
and she meant, they were sure, to bring forward as her own a 
supposititious child. So they raised an outcry against her, and 
therefore, when her full time was come, the Ephors, who were 
themselves incredulous, sat round her bed, and kept a strict 
watch on the labour.^ At this time then she bore Dorieus, and 
after him quickly Leonidas, and after him, again quickly, 
Cleombrotus. Some even say that Leonidas and Cleombrotus 
were twins. On the other hand, the second wife, the mother 
of Cleomenes (who was a daughter of Prinetadas, the son of 
Demarmenus), never gave birth to a second child. 

42. Now Cleomenes, it is said, was not right in his mind ; 
indeed he verged upon madness, while Dorieus surpassed all his 
co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom on 
the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of 
Anaxandridas, the Spartans kept to the law, and made 
Cleomenes, his eldest son, king in his room, Dorieus, who had 
imagined that he should be chosen, and who could not bear the 
thought of having such a man as Cleomenes to rule over him, 
asked the Spartans to give him a body of men, and left Sparta 
with them in order to found a colony. However, he neither 
took counsel of the oracle at Delphi as to the place whereto he 


^ Pausanias says (iii 3, § '7) that this was neyer allowed to any other Spartan. 
(^Ava^avdp'idyjs AaKedaijuoyiuy fi6vos yvva2K6.s re Zvo a/iia ecr^e, Kal oIklus Zvo a/xa 
<^K 7 }a-€.) The account in Herod, vi. 61--3, does not conflict with these statements, 
as Col. Mure thinks (Lit of Greece, vol iv. p 542), since Anston is not said to have 
had two wives at one and the same time. (See the Introductory Essay, vol, i. p. 
84, note 

® Compare with this, the practice in our own country of summoning the great 
officers of state to the queen’s apartments at the birth of a prince or princess. 
With the Spartans there was a religious motive at work, in addition to the political 
one which alone obtains with ourselves. It was necessary for them, m a religious 
point of view, to preserve the purity of the blood of Hercules. Mr. Grote justly 
observes of the Spartan kings • — 

“Above all, their root was deep in the religious feelings of the people. Their 
pre-eminent lineage connected the state with a divme paternity. Nay, the chiefs 
of the Heracleids were the special grantees of the soil of Sparta from the gods — the 
occupation of the Dorians being only sanctified and blest by Zeus for the purpose of 
establishing the children of Hercules m the valley of the Eurotas.” (Vol. li p. 4'76 ) 
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should go/ nor observed any of the customary usages ; ^ but left 
Sparta in dudgeon, and sailed away to Libya, under the guidance 
of certain men who were Theraeans.® These men brought him 
to Cinyps, where he colonised a spot, which has not its equal in 
all Libya, on the banks of a river.® From this place he was 
driven in the third year by the Macians/ the Libyans,® and the 
Carthaginians. 

43. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese, whereupon Anti- 
chares the Eleonian,® gave him a counsel (which he got from 
the oracles of Laius^), to found the city of Heraclea in Sicily ; 
the whole country of Eryx^ belonged,"^ he said, “to the Heracleids, 
since Hercules himself conquered it.""' On receiving this advice, 
Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle whether he 
would take the place to which he was about to go. The 
Pythoness prophesied that he would ; whereupon Dorieus went 
back to Libya, took up the men who had sailed with him at the 
first, and proceeded upon his way along the shores of Italy. 

44. Just at this time, the Sybarites ® say, they and their 

^ Vide supr.i, iv 159, note, and compare Muller’s Doiians (m p. 282, E. T.), and 
Hermann’s Political Antiquities of Greece (§ 7 5, note 4). The sanction of some 
oracle or other was required for every colony, the sanction of the oracle at 
Delphi, when the colony was Dorian. The passage in Cicero (Pe Div II i. § 3) 
IS impoitant “ Quam verb Graecia coloniam misit in jEoliam, loniam, Asiam, 
Sicilian!, Italiam, sine Pythio aut Dodonaeo aut Hammonis oraculo ’ ” 

^ The taking of fire fiom the Piytaneum of the parent city was one of these. 
(Hermann, g 74, note 1 ) Compare note ° on Book i ch 146. 

® Thera, as a Spartan colony (supra, iv, 147), would be likely to keep up a con- 
nexion v-ith the mother country Again, the connexion of Thera with Gyrene (iv. 
150-159) would explain the choice of Cmyps as a settlement. 

® This place, w inch Herodotus regai ded as the most fertile spot in Africa, has 
been alieady described (iv 198, compare ch 175) Scylax only calls it x^ptoi/ Ka\6v 
(Peripl. p. 112). Perennial streams are so rare in this part of Africa, that the 
highest praise was contained m the words, “ on the banks of a river ” 

Cmyps was m the coniitry of the Macians (iv. 175, Scyl Peripl. 1. s. c.), who 
would therefore be likely to resist the settlement. 

® That IS, the other Libyans ” The Macians were Libyans (iv. 168, 175, 197). 

® Eicon was a village m the territory of Tanagra (Strabo, ix. pp. 587, 6S7). 

^ Proposals have been made to change the name here either to lamus (mentioned 
Find. 01 vi. 74), or to Bacis, a native of Eleon (Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 1071); as we 
do not hear of any piophet Laius But no change is needed. We may understand, 
with Larcher, “ oracles given to LaYus.” (Of Soph. (Ed T 898, Aatou TraAaia ^€(r(paTaJ) 

^ Eryx is said by Thucydides to have been a Trojan settlement (vi. 2). It lay at the 
western point of the island, a little to the north of Drepanum, the modern Trapani, 
(See Phn. H. K 111 8 ; Strab vi p 893). Its site is fixed by the remarkable mountain, 
the “ mons Eryx ” of antiquity, which can only be the modem Mount St Julian, 
The conquest of this district by Hercules is related at length by Diodorus (iv. 22). 

Sybaris was one of the most important towns of Magna Graecia, According 
to Strabo, it was founded by the Achaeans (vi p 378), probably about b. c. 720. 
(Clinton’s F H , vol. i. pp 168, 174). The colonisation was most likely connected 
with the giadual conquest of the Peloponnese by the Dorian invaders. Its site is 
marked by the junction of the Gratlus {Grah) with the Sybaris {Gossile.) 

Sybaris flourished 210 years (Seym. Ch. 1 360) Its walls were 60 stadia i 
circumference, it had twenty-five subject cities, and ruled over four noighbourin 
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king Telys were about to make war upon Orotona/ and the 
Orotoniats, greatly alarmed, besought Doiieus to lend them aid. 
Dorieus was prevailed upon, took part in the war against Sybaris, 
and had a share in taking the town. Such is the account which 
the Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus and his com- 
panions The Crotoniats, on the other hand, maintain that no 
foreigner lent them aid in their war against the Sybaiites, save 
and except Callias the Elean,^ a soothsayer of the race of the 
lamidm ; ® and he only forsook Telys the Sybaritic king, and 
deserted to their side, when he found on sacrificing that the 
victims were not favourable to an attack on Crotona. Such is 
the account which each party gives of these matters. 

45. Both parries likewise adduce testimonies to the truth 
of what they say. The Sybarites show a temple and sacred 
precinct near the dry stream of the Crastis,'^ which they declare 
that Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva 
Crastias. And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus 
as the surest proof, since he 'fell, they say, because he disobeyed 
the oracle. For had he in nothing varied from the directions 
given him, but confined himself to the business on which he 
was sent, he would assuredly have conquered the Erycian ter- 
ritory, and kept possession of it, instead of peiishing with all 
his followers. The Orotoniats, on the other hand, point to the 
numerous allotments within their borders which weie assigned 
to Callias the Elean by their countrymen, and which to my day 
remained m the possession of his family ; while Dorieus and his 
descendants (they remark) possess nothing. Yet if Dorieus had 
really helped them in the Sybaritic war, he would have received 
very much more than CaUias. Such are the testimonies which 

tribes. In the great war with Crotona, it is said to have brought into the field 
300,000 men (Stiab 1 s c ). Its excessive luxury is proverbial (vide infra, vi 12'7), 
It was taken (b. g. 510) after a siege of seventy days by the Crotoniats ; who turned 
the river upon the town, and m this way destroyed it (Stiab. ut supra) 

A second Sybaris arose upon the rums of the first, but it never flourished, and 
was finally merged in the Athenian colony of Thuni (b c 443), which was built on 
a spot in the neighbourhood Herodotus was one of the colonists (Suidas). In 
this place by “ Sybarites ” he probably means the inhabitants of Laus and Scidrus, 
places to which the Sybarites letired when the Crotoniats took then city (mfra, 
vi |1). ^ Supra, lii. lo6, note ® Supra, iii 132, note 

® The lamidae were one of the sacred families which mimsicred m the temple of 
Jupiter at Olympia, (Muller’s Dorians, vol. i p. 281, E. T ) Pindar calls them 
*‘ffoAi;KA€4Toy "'EWams (01 vi. 120). They were mythically descended 

from lamus the son of Apollo Pausanias makes frequent mention ot them CHI. xi. 
6, xii. 1 ; VI. ii 4, iv. S ; VIII s. 4.) 

’It has been proposed to read “Crathis” here for “ Crastis,” and “Crathias” 
for “ Crastias ” But the MSS are without variation. There seems to be no doubt 
that the stream commonly called the Crathis (supra, i. 145 ; Strab. vi p. 378) is in- 
tended, but Crastis may have been the Itahan form of the name. The “ dry 
stream” is probably an old bed. 
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are adduced on eitter side ; it is open to every man to adopt 
whichever view he deems the best.® 

46 Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voyage as 
co-founders, to wit, Thessalus, Par^hates, Celeas, and Euryleon. 
These men and all the troops under their command reached 
Sicily, but there they fell in a battle wherein they were defeat- 
ed by the Bgesteans ® and Phoenicians, only one, Euryleon, 
surviving the disaster. He then, collecting the remnants of the 
beaten army, made himself master of Minoa, the Selinusian 
colony ; ' and helped the Selinusians to throw off the yoke of 
their tyrant Peithagoras. Having upset Peithagoras, he sought 
to become tyrant in his room, and he even reigned at Selinus 
for a brief space — but after a Tvhile the Selinusians rose up in 
revolt against him, and though he fled to the altar of Jupiter 
Agoiaeus,^ they notwithstanding put him to death. 

47. Another man who accompanied Dorieus and died with 
him, was Philip the son of Butacidas, a man of Crotona, who, 
after he had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Sybarite, 
was banished from Crotona, whereupon his marriage came to 
nought : and he in his disappointment took ship and sailed to 
Cyr^ne. From thence he became a follower of Dorieus, furnish- 
ing to the fleet a trireme of his own, the crew of which he sup- 
ported at his own charge. This Philip was an Olympian 
victor, and the handsomest Greek of his day. His beauty 
gained him honours at the hands of the Egestaeans which they 

® Tins chapter is clearly the writing of Herodotus the Thurian (Arist Rhot. 
in 9 ) Other specimens of the same intimate knowledge of the cities of Magna 
Grmcia occur, lii 181, 13G-8, iv 15; infra, ch 4G-'7, vn 170, &c 

® Egesta, or Segesta (the native name, as appears from the coins) was a sister 
settlement of Eryx (Thuc vi 2) It was situated at some little distance from the 
sea, and had a port known as Empouum Segestanum (Strab vi p 893 , Ptol. 
Geograph, ni. 4 ; Plin H N in 8 ) The latter seems to have occupied the site of 
the modern Castell-a-rnave (lat 88° 2' long 12° 52'). A temple and theatre mark 
the site of the formei, about six miles inland from Gahtell-Oj-ina) e 

^ Minoa was said to have deii\ed its name fiom Minos (Heracl Pont. Fr. xxix ), 
who was reported by tiadition to have visited Sicily (infra, vii. 170) ^ But it seems 
more probable that the Megarians, who colonised Seliiius (Thucyd vk ^4), brought 
the name with them from their former country (Thucyd m 51) Minoa was after- 
wards called Heraclea. It is uncertain when this change was made— perhaps on 
its occupation by Euryleon. Sometimes both names were used ('Hpa/cAeiW 
Miyciiau, Polyb i. 25 , cf. Liv. xxiv. 35), but commonly w^e find only Heraclea. The 
town lav at the mouth of the Halycus {JPlatani)^ w’^ere some slight rums still remain 
(Smyth’s Sicily, p. 216). Heraclea is mentioned by various writers, among them 
by Ptolemy (Geograph, iii. 4), Stephen (ad voc.), and Cicero (adv. Verr. u 50). 

Selinus w^as founded from Megara Hybloea, about b. c 630 (Thucyd. vi. 4). It 
was a place of great importance until its destiuction by Hannibal (Diod. Sic. xiu. 59). 
From that time it fell into decay (Strab. vi p 394) Very extensive ruins mark its 
site, which is 111 the TerYo, Pulci between the rivers Madiuna and Behci (Smyth s 
Sicily, pp 219-220). v ^ j 

^ That IS, the altar of Jupiter, protector of the forum (ayopa). It probably stood 
in the market-place. 
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never accorded to any one else ; for they raised a hero-temple 
over his grave^ and they still worship him with sacrifices.^ 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus^ who if he had brooked 
the rule of Cleomenes, and remained in Sparta^ would have been 
king of Laced^rnon ; since CleomeneSj after leigning no great 
length of time, died without male offspring, leaving behind him 
a single daughter, by name Gorge. ^ 

49. Cleomenes, however, was still king when Aristao’oras 
tyrant of Miletus, reached Sparta. At their interview^, Austa- 
goras, according to the report of the Lacedemonians, produced 
a bronze tablet, whereupon the whole circuit of the earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers.^ Discourse began between 
the two, and Aristagoras addressed the Spartan king in these 
words following Think it not strange, 0 Eing Cleomenes, 
tmt I have been at the pains to sail hither ; for the posture of 
aflairs, whicli I will now recount unto thee, made it fitting;, 
bhame and grief is it indeed to none so much as to us, that the 
sons 01 the lonians should have lost their freedom, and come to 
be the slaves of others ; but yet it touches you likewise, 0 
Spartans, beyond the rest of the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre- 
eminence over all Greece appertains to you. We beseech w 
therefore, by the common gods of the Grecians, deliver the 
ionians, who are your own kinsmen, from slavery. Truly the 
task IS not dififlcult ; for the barbarians are an unwarlike people 
and you are the best and bravest warriors in the whole world! 
ibeir mode of fighting is the following : — they use bows and 
arrows and a short spear ; they wear trousers in the field, and 
^ver their beads with turbans.^ So easy are they to vanquish ! 
^now too that the dwellers in these parts have more good things 
than all the rest of the world put together— gold, and silver, and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burthen, and bond-ser- 
vants aU which, if you only wish it, you may soon have for your 
own. ihe nations border on one another, in the order which I 


knowledge 

became the wife of Leonidas, her uncle, accordinff to a usual Snart'sn 
custom (infra, vii. 239, compare note ® on ch. 39 of this Book) The noble choi’acter 

iSh S ueT the „ of 

rmiarui (n. p. 145). Her acuteness appears, vn 239. ^ 

Mapy according to Strabo and others (Strab, i. p. 10 : Ao-athom i 1 - Brno* 

Greecf the first which had been seen in EuLpean 

alre'adTI^lf vof"! fnt Persian dress has been 

notes L^BookTh.ch.^ 61 . costume will be seen by reference to the 
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will now explain. Next to these lonians (here he pointed with 
his finger to the map of the world which was engraved upon the 
tablet that he had bronght with him) these Lydians dwell ; 
their soil is fertile/ and few people are so rich in silver.® Next 
to them/' he continued, come these Phrygians, who have 
more flocks and herds than any race that I know/ and more 
plentiful harvests. On them border the Cappadocians, whom 
we Greeks know by the name of Syrians they are neighbours 
to the Oilicians, who extend all the way to this sea, where Cy- 
prus (the island which you see here) lies. The Cilicians pay the 
king a yearly tribute of five hundred talents.^ Next to them 
come the Armenians, who live here — they too have numerous 
flocks and herds.^ After them come the Mati^ni,^ inhabiting 
this country ; then Cissia, this province, where you see the river 
Choaspes marked, and likewise the town Susa upon its banks, 
where the Great King holds his court,® and where the treasuries 

’’ The valleys of the Hermus, Cayster, Caicus, and Evenus, are all of extreme 
fertility. (Eellows’s Asia Minor, pp. 21, 26, 278; Leake’s Tour, pp 255, 265 ) The 
intermediate country is mountainous and barren, especially the district called Cata- 
kecaumene. (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, i pp 182-141.) 

® Mount Tmolus, svBaifxov Spos, as Strabo calls it (xiii. p. 897), is said to have 
produced gold in abundance, but not silver, so far as I am awaie. Was the silver 
the product of those mines between Pergamus and Atarneus, to which some writers 
ascribed the immense riches of Gyges, Alyattes, and Cioesus? (Strab. xiv. p. 969.) 

^ The high table-land of Phrygia is especially adapted for pasturage. Elocks 
and herds, even under the present miserable system of government, are numerous 
(Leake, pp 19, 36 Hamilton,! pp. 415-418; ii. pp. 218-221, &c ). The Angora 
wool has a world-wide reputation. The land is m many places very rich, but is 
wretchedly cultivated (Leake, p. 94). 

^ Vide supra, i. 72, and infra, vii. 72. 

^ Supra, 111 90. 

Armenia is, even more than Phrygia, a pasture country. Phrygia has many 
wide plains, capable of bearing ample harvests , but Armenia is all mountain and 
valley (cf vol. i. Essay ix. § lu). 

Not the Matieni of Asia Minor, but those of the Kurdish hills. (Compare i. 
72, 189, 202, &c ) 

^ That Susa had by this time certainly become the Persian capital, has been 
already admitted (supra, in. SO, note *’). It was the ancient capital of Elam or 
Susiana, the country betw'een Mount Zagros and the lower Tigris. It was situated 
on the edge of the great Mesopotamian plain, 25 or 30 miles from the mountains, 
in a luxuriant region abundantly w atered, and famous for its beautiful herbage. The 
city does not now he directly upon the Choaspes (ATcrMa/i), but upon a small stream, 
called the Bhapur, which rises about ten miles to the north of the rums, and flows 
into the Kanin near Almaz, The Choaspes is at present a mile and a half to the 
west of the town (Journal of Geograph Society, vol. ix. part i. p. 71. Compare 
Herod, v. 52, and Strab. xv. p. 1032), and the Kanin or river of J)zzful^ about six 
miles to the east. It is thought, however, that anciently the Choaspes bifurcated 
a little above the rums of Badaca, and flowed in part east of the city (supra, vol. i. 
p. 461, note ^) The citadel, so often noticed (supra, iii. 68 , Polyb. v xlviii. § 14; 
Strab XV. p. 1031 , Arrian, ni. 16 , Plin. H N vi 27, p. 3b2), lay at the western 
extremity of the place, close to the Shapur, and opposite to the modern “tomb of 
Daniel ” It occupied the highest part of the great mound, which is even now 120 
feet above the level of the Shapur. The town extended from this point in an 
easterly direction , it was of an obiong shape, and had a circuit which we find differ- 
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are in wHch his wealth is stored.® Once masters of this city^ 
yon may be bold to vie with Jove himself for riches. In the 


ently estimated at 200 and 120 stades (cf Strab 1. s. c., and Polyclit. ap. Strab xv 
p 1032) The rums seem at present to be confined within a ciicumfeienee of V 
miles 01 about 60 stades (Geograph Journ 1 s c ) They extend considerably be- 
yond the limits of the accompanying plan (see page 210) 

The material used in the construction of the city was baked and sun-dried brick, 
like the Babylonian. It ’was piobably built oiiginally by the Sc>thic people whose 
language is found on all the most ancient of its remains, but it was no doubt en- 
larged and beautified ivhen Darius transferred it to the seat of empire (cf Plin H. 
K vi. 2^7, p. 861) The magnificent palace which had so great a fame m antiquity 
(infra, ch 53, Ar de Mund p 398, Strab 1 s c , Diod Sic xvii 65, Cassiodorus, 
Til Ep 15), and of ’which the best account is to be found in the book of Esther (i 
6--6), occupied the northern portion of the great mound (supra, iii. 68, note ^), an 
irregular rectangle, two sides of which measure 1200 feet, while the remaining two 
fall somewdiat short of 1000 It has been lecently exhumed in a great measure by 
Sir W 'Williams and Mr Loftus, and is found to have consisted of a great hall of 
stone pillars, of the same size and on the same plan as that of Persepolis (Ker Por- 
ter, vol 1 . PI 30, and compare PI 45), and of a number of inferior buildings behind 
the hall, the material of which is buck The pillars are arranged into a central 
group of 86, standing m six rows of six each, so as to form an exact square, 145 
feet (nearly) each way , and into three outlying groups or porticoes, flanking the 
central group on thiee sides, the east, the north, and the west These porticoes, 
which are exactly parallel to the sides of the inner square, are formed of two ro'ws 
of SIX pillars each, in line ivith the pillars of the cential group, the distance between 
the outeimost pillars of the central group and the inner pillars of the porticoes 
being 64 feet The pillars are of two kinds — those of the central group or phalanx 
have square bases, while those of the porticoes have round or bell-shaped bases, as 
given in the woodcut (No 2). Both sorts appear, however, to have been sur- 
mounted by the same capital, the form of which is represented m the woodcut (No. 
1) The central group is supposed to have been covered with a roof, but the space 
between that group and the porticoes was probably only shaded by cui tains (see 
Loftus’s Chaldaea, pp 873-5, and compare the description in the book of Esther, 
i. 6-6) It appears by a trilingual inscription upon four of the pillars (1, 2, 3, 
and 4 m the plan) that the palace was commenced by Daiius and finished by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon 

The town is said to have been unwalled (Polyclit ap. Strab. 1 s. c.), and cer- 
tainly appears as an open place m the wars of the successors of Alexander (Polyb. 
1, s. ■c.) It IS unfortunate that we have no description of ancient Susa from an 
eye-witness, since it doubtless exceeded in magnificence both Persepolis and Ec- 
batana. 

With regard to the residence of the Persian king at Susa, there are conflicting 
accounts Xenophon was the first to relate that the kings of Persia had no fixed 
court, but divided the year betw^een Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana (Cyrop vni vi 
§22; compare Anab iii. v § 15) Erom him the statement was repeated, with 
variations, by later wTiters Xenophon assigned the three months of spiing to 
Susa, the two of summer to Ecbatana, and the rest of the year to Babylon. Plutarch 
(de Exil. 11 p. 604) follow^ed this account in its outline, Zonaras in ifs details (m 
26, p 302) Athenasus (xii p. 513, F.) introduced a change, for w^hich it may be 
questioned if he had any authority, assigning the luinter to Susa, the summer to Ec- 
batana, the spring to Babylon, and the autumn to Persepolis, From him apparently 
jElian deiived the notion, very absurd to one who kiio’ws the localities, that Susa 
was the summer and Ecbatana the winter residence of the Persian monarch (Hist. 
Animal x. 6) It may be doubted w'hether there is more than a slight basis of 
truth even in Xenophon’s account Susa appears in AEschylus and Herodotus, as in 
Scripture, to be the ordinary residence of the court, and indeed there is abundant 
testimony to this point from various writers (Ctes. Exc. Pers. passim ; Strab xv. 
p. 1081 , Pausan iii. ix. § 3 ; Joseph. Ant. x. sub fin. xi. 5) It is impossible there- 
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wars whicli ye wage with, your rivals of Messenia/ witli them 
of Argos likewise and of Arcadia^ about paltry boundaries and 
strips of land not so remarkably good/ ye contend with those 
who have no gold; nor silver even, which often give men heart 
to fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye might 
so easily be lord's of Asia, will ye decide otherwise Thus 
spoke Anstagoras ; and Cleomenes replied to him, — Milesian 
stranger, three days hence I will give thee an answer.^-' 

50. So they proceeded no further at that time. When, 
however, the day appointed for the answer came, and the two 
once more met, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras how many days^ 
journey it was from the sea of the lonians to the King^s resi- 
dence Hereupon Aristagoras, who had managed the rest so 
cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, tripped in his speech 
and blundered ; for instead of concealing the truth, as he ought 
to have done if he wanted to induce the Spartans to cross into 
Asia, he said plainly that it was a journey of three months. 
Cleomenes caught at the words, and, preventing Aristagoras 
from finishing what he had begun to say concerning the road, 
addressed him thus : — Milesian stranger, quit Sparta before 
sunset. This is no good proposal that thou makest to the Lace- 
dsemonians, to conduct them a distance of three months^ journey 
from the sea.'^ When he had thus spoken, Cleomenes went to 
his home. 

51. But Aristagoras took an olive-bough in his hand, and 
hastened to the king's house, where he was admitted by reason 


fore to believe the statement of Xenophon, that it was only occupied for three 
months out of the twelve. Probably it was the ordinary court residence, except 
for the two or three hottest months m the summer, when theie was a removal to 
the mountains, perhaps commonly to Ecbatana, but no doubt sometimes to Perse- 
polis, where Daiiiis and Xerxes both built palaces. Vibits to Babylon 'would oc- 
casionally be paid, especially m the winter, but Ecbatana and Susa would constitute, 
as Aristotle seems to have been a-uare (deMundo, 1 s c ), the only regular stations 
of the court, the one m the height of summer, the othei during the remainder of 
the year. 

(For a representation of Susa, as it now appears, see the woodcut, Bk m. ch. , 
68, note 

® According to Strabo, the principal treasuries were in Persepolis and Pasar- 
gadse, which were regarded as places of greater strength than Susa (xv. p. 1032), 
and it is certam that Alexander found considerable wealth at Pasargadse (Arrian. 
Exp Alex lii. 18). Still the great treasure appears even at that time to have been 
at Susa, w'here the silver captured amounted to 50,000 talents, or more than twelve 
millions sterling (Arrian, in 16) Ecbatana had its own small treasury, from 
which Darius carried away 7000 talents (ib. c 19) 

^ This is the only distinct refeience in Herodotus to the two early Messenian 
wars, of which so full an account has been left us by Pausanias (iv. iv.-xxu) He 
alludes to what is called the third war, ix. 35. 

® Of i 60-68, and 82. There seems to be a special allusion to the disputed dis- 
trict of Cynuria. 

VoL III.— 14 
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of Ms suppliant^s guise. Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes 
and his only child, a girl of about eight or nine years of age, 
happened to be there, standing by her father’s side. Aristagoras, 
seeing her, requested Cleomenes to send her out of the room 
before he began to speak with him ; but Cleomenes told him to 
say on, and not mind the child. So Aristagoras began with a 
promise of ten talents ® if the king would grant him Ms request, 
and when Cleomenes shook his head, continued to raise his offer 
tm it reached fifty talents ; whereupon the child spoke : — 
Father,’’ she said, ^^get up and go, or the stranger will cer- 
tainly corrupt thee.” Then Cleomenes, pleased at the warning 
of his child, withdrew, and went into another room. Aristagoras 
quitted Sparta for good, not being able to discourse any more 
concerning the road which led up to the King. 

52. Now the true account of the road in question is the 
following : — Eoyal stations ^ exist along its whole length, and 
excellent caravanserais ; and throughout, it traverses an in- 
habited tract, and is free from danger. In Lydia and Phrygia 
there are twenty stations within a distance of 94| parasangs. 
On leaving Phrygia the Halys has to be crossed, and here are 
gates through which you must needs pass ere you can traverse 
the stream. A strong force guards this post. When you have 
made the passage, and are come into Cappadocia, 28 stations 
and 104 parasangs bring you to the borders of Cilicia, where 
the road passes through two sets of gates, at each of which 
there is a guard posted. Leaving these behind, you go on 
through Cilicia, where you find three stations in a distance 
of 15^ parasangs. The boundary between Cilicia ^ and Armenia 

® Ou the readiness of the Spartans to yield to bribery, Tide supra, m. 148, 
note. ® 

^ By “ royal stations ” are to be understood the abodes of the king’s couriers 
{ayyapTjioi)^ who conveyed despatches from their own station to the next, and then 
returned (infra, vui 98) The route described is probably at once the post-route 
and the caravan-route between the two capitals. If Herodotus visited Babylon, he 
would have travelled along this road, at least as far as the Gyndes, where this great 
highway was crossed by the route leading from Babylon to Agbatana (cf i 189), 
The road is nearly that which would now be followed by travellers between Smyrna 
and Baghdad, It bears away out of the straight line, towaids the north, in order 
to avoid the vast and tract between the Tipper Tigris and Upper Euphrates, ihe 
Great Desert of Smjar, It also, by this deviation, is able to take in the Armenian 
capital, Diarbekir It passes by Sart (Sardis), Allah Shekr (Philadelphia), Jfiom 
Kara Jlissar^ Ak-Shehr^ Kaisariyeh^ Gwroun^ Malatiyeh^ JDiarbehr^ Jezireh^ Mosul 
(Nineveh), Arhil (Arbela), and Kirkuk, There are two other great roads, or rather 
routes, connecting Asia Minor with Persia : the Erzeroum route, which leads, how- 
ever, into what was rather Upper Media, debouching upon Tabriz and Teheran ; and 
the Aleppo route, by far the most direct line, but which runs mainly through the 
Syrian and Arabian desert, and so must at all times have been very unsafe, on 
. account of the Arab plunderers. 

® This description gives Cilicia an. extension towards the north, which no other 
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is tte river Euphrates, ■which it is necessary to cross in boats. 
In Armenia the resting-places are 15 in number, and the dis- 
tance 561* parasangs. There is one place where a guard is 
posted. Four large streams intersect this district,^ all of which 
have to be crossed by means of boats. The first of these is the 
Tigris ; the second and the third have both of them the same 
name,^ though they are not only different rivers, but do not 
even run from the same place.® For the one which I have called 
the first of the two has its source in Armenia, while the other 
flows afterwards out of the country of the Matienians. The 
fourth of the streams is called the Gryndes, and this is the river 
which Cyrus dispersed by digging for it three hundred and 
sixty channels.® Leaving Armenia and enteiing the Matienian 
country, you have four stations ; these passed you find your- 
self in Cissia, where eleven stations and 42|- parasangs bring 
you to another navigable stream, the Choaspes, on the banks of 
which the city of Susa is built. Thus the entire number of 
the stations is brought to one hundred and eleven, and so many 
are in fact the resting-places that one finds between Sardis and 
Susa. 

53. If then the royal road be measured aright, and the 
parasang equals, as it does, thirty furlongs,^ the whole distance 


writer allows to it. I have endeavoured to express this in the Map of the Satrapies 
which accompanies the present volume. 

Armenia is here given an extraordinary extension to the south, and so made 
to include a large tract ordinarily reckoned either to Assyria or Media 

^ Undoubtedly the two Zabs, the Greater and the Lesser. These rivers, which gave 
the appellation of Adiabene to the region watered by them (Ammian Marcell, xxiii. 
6 , Bochart, Sac. Geog. iv. 19, p 243), seem to have retained their names unchanged 
from the earliest times to the present. The Greater Zab, at any rate, appears under 
that title in the Assyrian inscriptions {'passim ) ; it is also, undoubtedly, the Zabatus 
of Xenophon (Anab. ii. v 5, and iii. iii 6), and the Diava or Biaba of Ammianus 
(1. s. c ) The Lesser Zab is a less famous stream, but its continuity of name ap- 
pears from this passage, combined with the mention of it by Ammianus as the Adiava 
or Adiaba, and with the fact of its present appellation. 

according to Bochart (1 s. c ), signifies 
a wolf in Chaldee Hence the Great Zab is called Aii/cos (Lycus) in Strabo 
Ammianus, and Pliny, and Aeu/tby (by mistake) in Ptolemy (Geogr. vi i ) ’ 

^ What Herodotus here states is exactly true of the two Zabs. The Greater 
Zab has its source in Armenia between the lakes of Van and Urumiyeh — ^the lesser 
rises in the Koordish mountains (his Matienian hills) at a distance of nearly two 
degrees to the S. S. E. j ^ 

^ Vide supra, i. 189, note ^ where the Gyndes is identified with the Biyalah 
.. „ ordinary estimate of the Greeks (See Xen. Anab. 

11 . 2, § b, buidas m voc. Heysch m voc, &c ) Strabo, however, tells us that it 
was not universally agreed upon, since there were some who considered the parasansr 
to equal 40, and others 60 stades (xi p 754) The truth is, that the ancient para- 
sang, like the modern farsakh, was originally a measure of time (an hour), not a 
measure ot distance In passing from the one meaning to the other, it came to mark 
a amerent length in different places, according to the nature of the country traversed. 
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from Sardis to tlie palace of Memnon (as it is called), amount- 
ing thus to 450 parasangs, would be 13,500 furlongs.® Travel- 
ling then at the rate of 150 furlongs a day,® one will take ex- 
actly ninety days to perform the journey. 

54. Thus when Aristagoras the Milesian told Cleomenes the 
Lacedemonian that it was a three months' journey from the sea 
up to the king, he said no more than the truth. The exact dis- 
tance (if any one desires still greater accuracy) is somewhat 
more ; for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis must be added to 
the foregoing account ; and this will make the whole distance 
between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the city of Memnon, as it 
is called ') 14,040 furlongs ; since Ephesus is distant from Sardis 


The modern -farsakh vanes also, but not so much as the parasang, if we can trust 
Strabo It is estimated at from 3^ to 4 miles, or from 30 to 85 stades. 

® As usual, there is a discrepancy m the numbers The stations, according to 
the previous small sums, aie 81 instead of 111, and the parasangs or farsakhs, 328 
instead of 460, as will be seen by reference to the subjoined table ; — 

Stations Farsakhs. 


In Lydia and Phrygia 

. 20 


. 94i 

In Cappadocia 

. 2a 


. 104 

In Cihcia . . . . . 

8 . 


. 15i 

In Aimenia 

. . 15 


, . 56i 

In the Matienian country . 

4 

(say) 

15 

In Cihsia 

11 . 

, . 42i 

Total . . 

. 81 


sir 


The subsequent arguments of Herodotus are based upon his totals ; we must con- 
clude, therefore, that errors have crept into some of the smaller suras, The dis- 
tance from Sardis to Susa by the Armenian route does not seem to be over-estimated 
at 13,500 stades (between 1600 and 1600 miles) 

Herodotus takes here the rate at which an army would be likely to move. 
Elsewhere (iv 101) he reckons the journey of the ordinary pedestrian at 200 stades 
(about 23 miles) It appears by the account which Xenophon has left of the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the younger (Anab. i ), that a somewhat longer day’s march was 
usual. (The average is about 6 faisakhs or 180 stades ) But this rate, apparently, 
cannot be continued without lesting the army, at inteivals, for several days at a 
time If the days during which the army of Cyrus rested be counted, the leal rate 
of motion IS reduced below the estimate of our author. 

^ The fable of Memnon is one of those in which it is difficult to discover any 
germs of truth, Memnon, the son of Tithonus, and Eds (Dawn), or Hemera (Day), 
IS, according to most accounts, an Ethiopian king His father^ Tithonus, however, 
reigns at Susa, and he himself leads a combined army of Susianians and Ethiopians 
to the assistance of his father’s brother, Priam, king of Troy (cf Strabo, xv. p. 1081 ; 
Paiisan. x xxxi. 2; Diod. Sic. n 22 , iv. ^5) We seem here to have nothing but 
the wildest imaginations of pure romancers ^ 

Homer makes very slight and passing allusions to Memnon (Od. iv. 188; xi. 6z^j. 
Hesiod calls him king of the Ethiopians (Theogon 984) So Pindar (Nem liL 62-3, 
Dissen ) This seems to have been the first foim of the legend, from which all mention 
of Susa was omitted The earliest author who is hnowii to have connected Memncm 
with Susa is jEschylus, who made his mother a Oissian woman (Stiab l^s c.). It 
is clear, however, that by the time of Herodotus, the story that he built feusa, or its 
great palace, was generally accepted in Greece, Perhaps the adoption of this 
account maybe regaided as indicating some knowledge of the ethnic connexion 
which really existed between Ethiopia and Susiana. (See vol. i. p 358, ana 
pp. 632-3 ) 
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540 furlongs." This would add three days to the three months" 
iourney. 

55. When Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its tyrants in the way that I will now 
describe. After the death of Hipparchus (the son of Pisistra- 
tus, and brother of the tyrant Hippias),^ who, in spite of the 
clear warning he had received concerning his fate in a dream, 
was slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton (men both of the 
race of the Gephyr^ans), the oppression of the Athenians con- 
tinued by the space of four years and they gained nothing, 
but were worse used than before. 

56. How the dream of Hipparchus was the following : — The 
night before the Panathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
sleep a tall and beautiful man, who stood over him, and read 
him the following riddle : — 

“ Bear thou unbearable woes with the all-bearing heart of a lion, 

Never, be sure, shall mong-doer escape the reward of wrong-doing.” 

As soon as day dawned he sent and submitted his dream to the 
interpreters, after which he offered the averting sacrifices, and 
then went and led the procession in which he perished.® 

57. The family of the Gephyraeans/ to which the murderers 

^ Kennell (Geography of Western Asia, i p. 290) says that this is “ less than 
the direct distance,” which he estimates at 45 geographical (or about 52 English) 
miles. But if we reckon the stade at its true length of 606 feet 9 inches (Enghsh), 
the distance given will be rather more than 62 miles (English), so that a distance 
of about 10 miles will be allowed for the deflections of the route 

® It has been commonly supposed that there is an opposition between Herodotus 
and Thucydides with respect to the relative age of the two brothers, and to the fact 
involved in their relative age, whether Hipparchus was king at the time of his assas- 
sination But if the narrative of Herodotus be carefully examined, it will be found 
that he confirms, instead of opposing, the well-known view of Thucydides, that Hip- 
pias was the elder of the two. Not only is Hipparchus never called king, but here at 
his first introduction he is brought forward as “ brother of the tyrant Hippias.” 

With respect^ to the fact, which is disputed by Larcher, I agree with Thirl wall, 
that “the authority of Thucydides is more convincing than bis reasons” (Hist of 
Greece, vol ii. p. 65 ; cf Thucyd. vi 55) His authority, backed as it is by Hero- 
dotus, seems to me decisive Plato (if it be he), the only early writer on the other 
sidl (Hipparch ), as a historical authority, is valueless. Clitoderaus, who has been 
quoted against Thucydides by Meursiiis and others, in reality takes the same view 
(Frag Hist Gr , vol i. p. 364) As for Heraclides Ponticus and Diodorus Siculus, 
on such a matter they are writers of no account. 

^ From B c 514 to b. c 610. Compare Thucyd vi 69 ; Plat. Hipparch. The 
fourth year was not quite complete (Clinton’s F. H. ii p. 18) 

^ Full details of this whole transaction are given by Thucydides (vi. 54-58 ) 
Compare Ar Pol. v 8 and 9). The time of the Panathenaic festival was chosen 
because the citizens might then appear in arms. 

® Bochart (Geog. Sacr. i xxi ) beheves the Gephyrsei to have got their name 
from the fact that they were settled at the bridge (y€<pvpa) over the Cephissus, on 
the road from Athens to Eleusis It seems to be certain that there was a village there 
called Gephyris, and a temple of Ceres, thence said to have been called Gephyrsean 
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of Hipparchus belonged, according to their own account, came 
originally from Bretria. My inquiries, however, have made it 
clear to me that they are in reality Phoenicians, descendants of 
those who came with Cadmus’' into the country now called 
Boeotia. Here they received for their portion the district of 
Tanagra, in which they afterwards dwelt. On their expulsion 
from this country by the Boeotians (which happened some time 
after that of the Cadmaeans from the same parts by the Ar- 
gives they took refuge at Athens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded from a number of privileges which are not worth men- 
tioning. 

58. How the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephyrmi belonged, introduced into Greece upon their 
arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of writing, ® 
whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been ignorant. 
And originally they shaped their letters exactly like all the other 
Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they changed 
by degrees their language, and together with it the form likewise 
of their characters.^ How the Greeks who dwelt about those 

Ceres (cf. Etym. Mag. ad voc. TecpvpeTs^ and Strab. is. p. 581). But it may be 
questioned whether the Gephyraeans did not rather bring their name with them into 
Attica. No ancient writer connects the Gephyrsean family with the bridge, or with 
the village of Gephyms Nor could the temple of Ceres near Gephyris have been 
(as Bochart supposes) their temple of Achaean Ceres (mentioned below, ch 61), for 
that was in Athens. On the other hand it appears that Tanagra, the city from 
which the Gephyrmans came to Athens, was anciently called Gephyra, and its inhab- 
itants generally Gephyraeans (Strab. ix. p. 580 , Steph. Byz ad voc Fe^vpa ; Etym. 
Magn ad eand ) The origin of the name was the bridge there over the Asopus 
Gephyraean Ceres meant Tanagraean Ceres, or Ceres whose worship was introduced 
into Attica from Tanagra (Etym. Magn ad voc. ’Axaia ; Steph. B 1. s c ; and infra, 
ch 61) 

On the reality of this immigration, see note ^ on Bk. li ch. 49, and cf Bo- 
chart’s Geog Sac (i. xvi -xxi ) 

® Herodotus alludes here to the legend of the Epigoni Ten years after the first 
unsuccessful attack upon Thebes, the sons of the seven chiefs succeeded in taking 
the city and avenging their fathers (Apollod iii vn 2). This was shortly before 
the Trojan war (Horn. II it. 405) The great invasion of the Boeotians was sixty 
years after that event (Thuc i 12). It was this w'hich caused the Gephyraeans to 
quit their country (vide supra, i. 146 ^ iv 147 ). 

° Homer (II Z 168) shows that in his time the Greeks wrote on folding wooden 
tablets On the introduction of letters into Greece from Phoenicia, see end of ch. t 
in the Appendix to Book ii , and on Cadmus, n on Bk u ch. 44. — [G W ] 

^ That the Greeks derived their letters directly from the Phoenician is certain on 
many grounds — 1 A glance at the table given m the Appendix to Bk. li. (vol. ii. p 
267, App ) will show the close resemblance, almost amounting to identity, between 
the Greek alphabet (especially m its archaic form) and the Phoenician. It is evident 
that one is copied from the other. 2 The names of the letters, which are all signi- 
ficative in Semitic tongues of the objects which they were originally intended to 
represent, but have no meaning in Gieek, prove that the Semites are the inventors, 
the Greeks the copyists. 3, The dropped letters of the early Greek alphabet prove 
the same. These are found, very distinctly, in the numerals, where they have the 
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parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoenician 
letters were accordingly adopted hy them, but with some varia- 
tion in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the present 
use, still calling the letters Phoenician,'' as justice required, after 
the name of those who were the first to introduce them into 
Greece. Paper rolls also were called from of old parchments 
by the lonians, because formerly when paper was scarce " they 
used, instead, the skins of sheep and goats — on wdiich material 
many of the barbarians are even now wont to write.'^ 

69. I myself saw Cadmeean characters ^ engraved upon some 


place whicb belongs to them m Phoenician and Hebrew. 4. The traditional late in- 
vention of those letters, which the Greeks possessed beyond the Phoenicians, is an 
additional argument. These points will receive illustiation from the subjoined com 
parative table — 


Original 

G-ebbk 

Alphabet 

PaCBNIOIAN 

Name 

Significa- 

tion 

Numerical 

POWER IN 

Greek. 


Original 

Greek 

Alphabet 

Phcenician 

Name 

Significa- 

tion 

Numerical 

POWER IN 

Greek. 


t 

! 


ti 


A 

B 

r 

A 

! E 

F 

Z 

H 

0 

I 

K 

aliiha 

beta 

gamma 

delta 

e(i|/tAoj') 

ban(’) 

zeta(’) 

kheta 

theta 

iota 

kappa 

aleph 

heth 

gimel 

daleth 

he 

van 

zam 

kheth ! 

theth 

yod 

kaph 

hollow 

hull 

tent 

camel 

door 

window 

hook 

lance 

paling 

serpent 

hand 

of 

hand 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 


A 

M 

N 

$ 

0 

n 

? 

P 

2 

T 


lambda 

mn 

nu 

sigma 

OijJLLKpOv) 

pi 

koppa 

rho 

san 

tail 


lamed 

mem i 

nun 

samech 

am 

peh 

qoph 

resh 

shm 

tau 


pnck- 

stick 

water 

fish 

prop 

eye 

mouth 

ax 

head 

tooth 

bread 


80 

40 

50 

60 

TO 

80 

90 

100 

200 

800 



This is strong evidence to the fact, that European Greece got its alphabet 
direct from the Phoenicians Otherwise, there is so great a similarity between the 
various alphabets of Western Asia and Southern Europe (the Lycian, Phrygian 
Etruscan, Umbrian, &c ), that it would be difficult to prove more than their common 
origm from a single type, which might be one anterior to the Phoenician 

® That is, before the establishment of a regular commerce with Ef^ypt which 
was perhaps scarcely earlier than the reign of Amasis ^ ’ 

^ This is a remarkable statement Among the “ barbarians ” alluded to, we may 
nssume the Persians to be included, on the authority of Ctesias, who declared that 
he drew his Persian history “from the royal parchments” (ck j^aaiXLKwv tab- 
ap. Diod Sic. ii. 32). But we have (I believe) no distinct evidence of parch- 
ment being used at this early date by any other “barbarous ” nation. Stone and 
clay seem to have been the common material in Assyria and Babylonia : wood 
leather, and paper in Egypt; the bark of trees and linen in Italy , stone, wood, and 
metal among the Jews Parchment seems never to have been much used even by 

of Eumenes II (b. c. 191-169), to whom the invention was 
ascribed by Yarro (Plm. H N. xiii 21) 

The old Greek letters, like the Phoenician, were written from right to left and 
were nearer in shape to those of the parent alphabet. (See the table in p. 26'?’, Ch. 
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tripods in the temple of Apollo Ismenias ® in Boeotian^ Thebes, 
most of them shaped like the Ionian. One of the tripods has 
the inscription following : — 

“ Me did Amphitryon place, from the far Telehoans ® coming.” 

This would be about the age of Laius, the son of Labdacus, the . 
son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus.® 

60 . Another of the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
measure : — 

“ I to far-shooting Phoebus was offered by Scseus the boxer, 

When he had won at the games, a wondrous beautiful offering.” 

V of the App to Bk. li , and n ch 30, Bk li ) They continued to be so written 
till a late time on vases , but this appears to have been then merely the imitation of 
an old fashion, for already, in the age of Psammetichus, the Yth century b c , in- 
scriptions were written from left to right, and the double letters X, "V, were intro- 
duced, as well as the germ of the long vowels, H, n, a century before Simonides. 
The houstrophedon style succeeded to that from right to left, when the lines were 
written alternately one way and the other, like the ploughing of oxen — whence the 
name, and at last the method followed to the present day, from left to right, was 
adopted. And while the Phoenician method is common to all the Semitic nations, 
it is curious that the later Greek should have become the same as the Sanscrit 
method, — the Greek being of the Sanscrit, and not of the Semitic family of languages: 
see n. p 266, m Ap. to Bk ii. Of the age of Greek vases nothing is certain , so 
that they lead to no exact conclusion respecting the use of Greek letters, especially 
as the old form of them continued to be imitated in later times. 

In Millmgen’s monuments (Ancient Unedited Monuments, plate 1) is a very an- 
cient bas-relief, bearing some resemblance m the style of the letters to the inscrip- 
tion at Aboosimbel, but without any double letters, and rather more archaic in 
character, which he only considers somewhat anterior to the 69th Olympiad, b. c. 
600 , there is also a prize vase, from its inscription supposed to date before 582 
B 0 , of which the letters are very similar to those at Aboosimbel, though they are 
written from light to left (Millingen, plate 1, Yases ) If the Psammetichus of 
Aboosimbel were the third, this date would agree very well with 582 b. c. , but he 
was probably the first (as stated in n. ch SO, Bk. ii ) The inscription of Menecrates 
at Corfu IS supposed to he about 600 b.c , written from right to left, with the as- 
pirate and digamma, and old form of letters. The introduction of the double letters 
and long vowels was earlier in some places (as in Asia Minor) than in others At 
first L was used for ei, and o for a> (as o was for u in ancient Italy) , ? was a hard 
K used m Corinth, Hector, and other names, and afterwards replaced by I It was 
the Latin Q. The aspirate H and the digamma r are both found in archaic inscrip- 
tions, the latter answering to the Latin / in many Etruscan names , the former a 

soft aspirate. The % a harder A, hke the Arabic but not guttural like the 
which is proved by its modern Eomaic pronunciation, and by the fact of the 

Copts being obliged to make a new letter ^ for the guttural Jeh — [G W.] 

” Cf. i 62 Bceohan Thebes is here distinguished from Egyptian, 

® Strabo identifies the Telehoans with the Taphians, who were among the most 
ancient inhabitants of Acarnama (vii p 466) He mentions the expedition of Am- 
phitryon (x. 664, 673), which is likewise spoken of by Pherecydes (Frag Hist. Gr. 

I p 77) and Apollodoius (ii iv 6-7’) 

^ It may be doubted whether this tripod belonged really to so early an age (see 
"Wolfs Prolegomena, p Iv.) The inscription, at any rate, must have been later, 
and can at best only have expressed the belief of the priests as to the* person who 
dedicated the tripod. The same remark will apply to the two other inscriptions. 
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This might he Sc^us, the son of Hippocoon/ and the tripod, if 
dedicated hy him, and not by another of the same name, would 
belong to the time of QEdipus, the son of Lams. 

61. The third tripod has also an inscription in hexameters, 
which runs thus : — 

“ King Laodamas gave this tripod to far-seeing Phoebus, 

■When he was set on the throne, a wondrous beautiful offering.” 

It was in the reign of this Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, that 
the Cadmmans were driven by the Argives out of their country, ^ 
and found a shelter with the Encheleans.^ The Gephyrmans at 
that time remained in the country, but afterwards they retired 
before the Boeotians,^ and took refuge at Athens, where they 
have a number of temples for their separate use, which the 
other Athenians are not allowed to enter — among the rest, 
one of Ach^an Ceres,^ in whose honour they likewise celebrate 
special orgies. 

62. Having thus related the dream which Hipparchus saw, 
and traced the descent of the Gephyraeans, the family whereto 
his murderers belonged, I must proceed with the matter where- 
of I was intending before to speak ; to wit, the way in which 
the Athenians got quit of their tyrants. Upon the death of 
Hipparchus, Hippias, who was king, grew harsh towards the 
Athenians ; ® and the Alcmgeonidse,^ an Athenian family which 


^ Hippocoon was tbe brother of Tyndareus andlcarion. Assisted by his twelve 
sons, he diove his two brothers from Lacedoeraon. Afterwards Hercules slew^him 
and his sons, and restored Tyndareus. One of his sons was named Scseus (ApoUod. 

III. X. 6). 

® Yide supra, ch. 67, note Laodamas succeeded his father Eteocles upon the 
throne of Thebes According to the legend, he reigned ten years, and was slain 
by the Epigoni (Apollod. iii. vii 2). 

® The Encheleans were an Illyrian tribe. They dwelt on the coast above Epi- 
damnus (Scylax, Peripl p. 19 ; Steph. Byz ad voc. , Hecatseus, Fr 73) There was 
a legend that Cadmus assisted them against the other Illyrians (Apollod. in. v. 4). 
Hence perhaps it was thought likely that the Cadmeans would take refuge 
with them. ■* Thucyd. i 12 , supra, ch. 57, 

^ Bochart believes that the Phoenicians introduced the worship of Ceres into 
Greece (Geog, Sac. i xii.), and supposes the Gepliyrseans to have been the hist by 
whom the worship was brought into Attica (lb ch xxi.). Certainly the Eleusiman 
mysteries appear to have been thoroughly Oriental in their character. 

It is difficult to explain the epithet “^Achsean” here. The grammarians say 
that it has no connexion with the well-known Hellenic tribe, but is formed either 
from (grief) or (sound), because Ceres grieved for the loss of Proserpine, 
or because of the cymbals used in her worship (Etym. Mag. ad voc. ’Axaia). 

® The great change m the character of the government after the murder of 
Hipparchus is noticed again, vi. 123, as it was before m ch 65. Thucydides con- 
firms this, vi. 59. He commends the virtue and wisdom of the family up to this 
time (vi. 54) Compare Plat Hipp. p. 229, B. and Heraclid. Pont. i. 6. 

Vide infra, vi. 125-131, where the earlier history of the Alcmseonidae is given: 
and see note on ch, 131. 
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had been banished by the Pisistratidae,® joined the other exiles, 
and endeavoured to procure their own return, and to free Athens, 
by force. They seized and fortified Leipsydrium'’ above Pseonia,^ 
and tried to gain their object by arms ; but great disasters 
befell them, 2 and their purpose remained unaccomplished. They 
therefore resolved to shrink from no contrivance that might 
bring them success, and accordingly they contracted with the 
Amphictyons® to build the temple which now stands at Delphi, 
but which in those days did not exist, ^ Having done this, they 
proceeded, being men of great wealth and members of an an- 
cient and distinguished family, to build the temple much more 
magnificently than the plan obliged them. Besides other im- 
provements, instead of the coarse stone whereof by the contract 
the temple was to have been constructed, they made the facings 
of Parian marble.® 

63. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, dur- 
ing their stay at Delphi persuaded the Pythoness by a bribe ® to 
tell the Spartans, whenever any of them came to consult the 
oracle, either on their own private affairs or on the business of 
the state, that they must free Athens. So the Lacedemonians, 
when they found no answer ever returned to them but this, sent 

® That is by Pisistratus himself, who is included among the Pisistratidse (vide 
supra, i. 64). 

® This was no doubt an i7nr€ixi(r/Ji6s^ hke that of Agis at Decelea (Thuc. vii 19), 
which was m the same neighbourhood 

^ This is the reading of all the MSS. Some have proposed to change Pseonia 
into Parnes, but without necessity There was probably a region called Pasonia in 
Attica, the abode of the Pajonidae mentioned by Harpociation (sub voc UaiaPLe7s)j 
and Pausanias (ii. xviii. *7) Leipsydrmm was above this, and on the flanks of 
Parnes (Schol Aristoph Lysist. 665; Hesych. twice, ad voc Aei^vdpioy, and ad voc 
Aiil/vdpiop). Colonel Leake recognises the abode and name of the Pmonidse (naio- 
yidai) in Menidhi, and the site of Leipsydnum in the monastery of St Nicholas 
(Demi of Attica, p 38). 

If this view be taken, the site “ near the right bank of a remarkable torrent, 
which descends directly from the summit of the mountain and flows along a broad 
gravelly bed to the Cephissus,” will favour the derivation of the word Leipsydnum 
from AetiScy, not Acittw (cf. Cyrill. Lex. ined. sub voc , and the notes to Albert’s 
Hesychms) 

“ Hence the famous Scholium (in Athenaeus, xv. 15, p 695, and Suidas ad voc. 
A^n^idpiop ) : — 

at, at, Aeixf/vSpiou TTpoScuo’eraipoy, 
o7ovs &pSpa^ aircoKeo-as, /xaxetr^ai 
aya^ovs re Kai evirarpidas, 
ot tot’ edei^ap, dloav varepwv effap, 

® Vide infra, vii. 200, note. 

^ The old temple had been burnt (vide supra, li. 180) ; according to some, by the 
machinations of the Pisistratidse (Philochor. Fr. H G. vol. i. p. 395). 

® The Alcmeeonidas had already received the praise of Pindar for their munificence 
(Pyth. vii ot reov re dofiov Uv^capi Sit} ^a7}rhp erev^av). 

® The De’phic oracle is again bribed by Cleomenes, infra, vi. 66. 
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at last Anchimolius, tlie son of Aster—a man of note among 
their citizens— at the head of an army against Athens, with 
orders to drive out the Pisistratidse, albeit they were bound to 
them by the closest ties of friendship. For they esteemed the 
things of heaven more highly than the things of men.^ The 
troops went by sea and were conveyed in transports. Anchimoiius 
brought them to an anchorage at Phalerum/ and there the men 
disembarked. But the Pisistratidm, who had previous know- 
ledge of their intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between which 
country and Athens there was an alliance/ with a request for 
aid. The Thessalians, in reply to their entreaties, sent them 
by a public vote 1000 horsemen,'’ under the command of their 
king, Cineas, who was a Comaean.^ When this help came, the 
Pisistratidae laid their plan accordingly : they cleared the whole 
plain about Phalerum so as to make it fit for the movements of 
cavalry, and then charged the enemy's camp with their horse, 
which fell with such fury upon the Lacedaemonians as to kill 
numbers, among the rest Anchimoiius, the general, and to drive 
the remainder to their ships. Such was the fate of the first 
army sent from Laced^mon, and the tomb of Anchimoiius may 

Phalerum is the most ancient, as it is the most natural, harbour of Athens It 
is nearer than Pirajus to the city (Leake’s Athens, § 9, p 397), and the t^\o rivers 
(Oephissus and Ilissus), between which Athens is placed, lead into it. The Pirffius 
seems not to have been used as a port until the time of Pericles (Pausan i, 
ii 3) 

“ As Bmotia is found generally on the Spartan, so Thessaly appears on the Athe- 
nian side. Mutual jealousy of Boeotia would appear to be the chief ground of 
the alliance It was broken by the Persian invasion, renew^ed b. c 461, when hos- 
tilities with Sparta threatened (Thuc i. 102), infringed by the evpe'^ition of b. c. 
453 (Thuc 1. Ill), renetved partially before b c. 431 (ibid ii. 22), and fully re-estab- 
hshed in b c. 423 (ibid iv 132) 

® The Thessalians were still m that “ early stage of society” mentioned by Ar- 
nold, “ when the ruling order or class has fought on horseback^ their subjects or de- 
pendents on foot” (Hist, of Rome, Tol. i p. 7l) “The cavalry service under these 
circumstances has been cultivated, that of the infantry neglected.” In Thessaly 
the bulk of the population were held in the condition of serfs (Trei/eVraz) — the ruling 
class, however, was large and warlike. Hence we constantly hear of the excellence 
of the Thessalian horse, while it is seldom that we have any mention of their in- 
fantry. (Compare Herod vn. 28-9 , Thucyd i. Ill , Ephor. Fr. 5 , Pausan x. i. 2 , 
Polvb iv. 8 , Plut. Men. p 70, A , Hipp. Maj p. 284, A.). 

The country was favourable for pasturage, and Thessalian horses ivere of special 
excellency (vide infra, vn 196, and note ad loo.). 

^ Wachsmuth proposes to read a “Goumean” {VowaTLov), for a “ Coniman ” 
iKovialov) here. And certainly there is no known town m Thessaly, from which the 
word “Comsean” could be formed. It is impossible to understand, wuth Larcher, 
Comum, or Iconium, the modern Koniyeh^ in Phiygia. I should incline, therefore, 
to adopt the emendation of Wachsmuth. Gonnus, or Gonni, is a well-known Thes- 
salian town (Strab ix. p 638 ; Porphyr. Tyr. 8 , Steph Byz ad voc ; Ptol. Geo- 
graph. ill. 13 , Liv xlii. 54). ^ It lay north of thePeneus, a little above the commence- 
ment of the pass of Tempo in the modern valley of Dereh (Lfeake’s Northern Greece, 
vol iii. p. 381-2). ' 
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be seen to tbis day in Attica ; it is at Alopecee ^ (Foxtown), near 
the temple of Hercules in Oynosargos.^ 

64. Afterwards^ the Lacedaemonians despatched a larger 
force against Athens^ which they put under the command of 
Cleomenes, son of Anaxandridas, one of their kings. These 
troops were not sent by sea, hut marched by the mainland. 
When they were come into Attica^ their first encounter was 
with the Thessahan horse, which they shortly put to flight, 
killing above forty men ; the remainder made good their escape, 
and fled straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded to the city, 
and, with the aid of such of the Athenians as wished for free- 
dom, besieged the tyrants, who had shut themselves up in the 
Pelasgic fortress.^ 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistra- 
tida3 falling into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even 
design to sit down before the place,^ which had moreover been 
well provisioned beforehand with stores both of meat and drink, 
— nay, it is likely that after a few days' blockade the Lacede- 
monians would have quitted Attica altogether, and gone back 
to Sparta, — had not an event occurred most unlucky for the 
besieged, and most advantageous for the besiegers. The children 
of the Pisistratide were made prisoners, as they were being 
removed out of the country. By this calamity all their plans 
were deranged, and as the ransom of their children they con- 
sented to the demands of the Athenians, and agreed within five 
days' time to quit Attica.® Accordingly they soon afterwards 
left the country, and withdrew to Sigeum on the Scamander,'^ 
after reigning thirty-six years over the Athenians.® By de- 

^ It IS curious to find that the Spartans had passed Athens, and penetrated to 
this place, which lay to the north-east of the city, at the distance of about a mile 
and a half (iEsch. Timarch p 119) "We may suspect that Herodotus has ill-under- 
stood the Spartan plan of campaign. The site of Alopecse is marked by the modern 
village of Amheloitjpo (Leake’s Demi of Attica, p 31) 

® Vide infra, vi. 11b, and note ad loc 

^ That IS, the Acropolis, which the Pelasgi were said to have fortified foi the 
Athenians (see below, vi. IS'?). According to Clitodemus, all that the Pelasgi did 
was to level the surface of the rock at the summit, and build a wall round the space 
so obtained (Piag, 22, ed. Didot). 

^ Aware, apparently, of their inability to conduct sieges (vide infra, ix. 'ZO ) 
That the acropolis was not at this time very strong appears from the account of 
its siege by Xerxes (vm. 52-3). It was afterwards fortified by Cimon (Plut. Yit. 
Cim. c 13) 

® All the chief points of this narrative are confirmed by Aristotle, who relates 
the contract of the Alcramonidm to rebuild the Delphian temple, the importumty of 
the oracle m their favour, the expedition of Anchimolius ly sea, his defeat, the ex- 
pedition of Cleomenes “ with a larger force,” his victory over the Thessalians, the 
retreat of Ilippias into “ the ]?elasgic fortress,” and the capture of the children as 
they w^ere being conveyed out of the country (Fr 17). Vide infra, ch. 94-5. 

It appears from Aristotle (Polit. v. 9), that this period is exclusive of the time 
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soeiit ttey were Pylians, of the family of the Keleids/ to 
wliicli Oodrus and Melanthus likewise belonged, men who in 
former times from foreign settlers became kings of Athens. ^ And 
hence it was that Hippocrates ^ came to think of calling his son 
Pisistratus : he named him after the Pisistratus who was^ a son of 
Hestor. Such then was the mode in which the Athenians got 
quit of their tyrants. What they did and suffered worthy of 
note from the time when they gained their freedom until the 
revolt of Ionia from King Darius, and the coming of Aristagoras 
to Athens with a request that the Athenians would lend the 
lonians aid, I shall now proceed to relate. 

66. The power of Athens had been great before, but now 
that the tyrants were gone it became greater than ever. The 
chief authority was lodged with two persons, Clisthenes, of the 
family of the Alcmaeonids, who is said to have been the persua- 
der of the Pythoness,^ and Isagoras, the son of Tisander, who 
belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree I am not abte to 
trace further. Howbeit his kinsmen offer sacrifice to the Carian 
Jupiter.^ These two men strove together for the mastery ; and 
Clisthenes, finding himself the weaker, called to his aid the 
common people.^ Hereupon, instead of the four tribes ^ among 


j^assed by Pisistratus in exile after bis first seizure of the sovereignty. From the 
beginning of the reign of Pisistratus, to the final expulsion of his sons, was a period 
01 fifty-one years (Arist 1. s c , Scholiast, ap Aristoph Yesp. 500.) Pisistratus 
seized the sovereignty, b. c 560 ; died, b c. 527, having reigned nearly 17 years out 
of the 33. Hi-ppias reigned 14 years before the death of Hipparchus (b. c 514), and 
four afterwards. He was expelled b. c. 510, perhaps in the same year with the 
Tarquins. 

® The tale went, that Melanthus (the fifth m descent from the Homeric Nestor, 
son of Neleus, and king of Pylos), was king of Messema at the time of the return of 
the Heraclidee. Being expelled, he sought a refuge in Attica, where he was kindly 
received, and even placed upon the throne — Thymoetes, the existing monarch, being 
forced to abdicate m bis favour. This wiU explain the terms ‘‘Pylians,” and “Ne- 
leids” (cf. Hellan. Fr. 10, and Demo, Fr 1, ed. Didot.) 

^ Supra, 1 . 69. » Supra, ch. 62. 

® That the Carians were once widely spread through the Cyclades, is witnessed 
both by Herodotus (i. 171) and Thucydides (i 4) Theie would be nothing surpris- 
ing, therefore, in an ancient settlement of Carians upon the Attic peninsula. Strabo 
notices descents of Carians upon the coasts of Attica (ix. p. 577) 

^ We seem here to meet again with the old triple division of partics—the Ped- 
iasi, Parali, and Diacrii, of fifty years back (supra, i 59) Isagoras had, apparently, 
revived the party of Lycurgus (the Pediasi), which was that of the ancient landed 
aristocracy : Chsthenes had taken his father’s place at the head of the Parali, or 
wealthy middle class, who were attached to the timocratical constitution of Solon : 
while the Diacrii, or democrats, were without a leader, but had strength sufficient 
to turn the scale either way. Clisthenes, it seems, was not a democrat by choice, 
but from necessity. It was only when he found himself unable to contend success- 
fully with Isagoras, that he had recourse to the democratical party. (Yide infra, 
ch. 69, note q. 

® That IS, the Geleontes or Teleontes, HoplMes, iEgicoreis, and Argadeis, the 
ancient hereditary tribes of Attica. Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 69) denies 
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wMcb. the AtheDians had been divided hitherto, Clisthenes made 
ten tribes, and parcelled out the Athenians among them. He 
likewise changed the names of the tribes ; for whereas they had 
till now been called after G-eleon, ^Egicores, Argades, and Ho- 


that there is any sufficient ground for believing that a division into castes, such as 
the names of these tribes has been thought to indicate, ever prevailed in Attica. 
In this he opposes, among the ancients, Plato, Strabo, and Plutarch , among the 
moderns, almost all who have written upon the subject (0 F. Hermann, g 94; 
Thirlwall, vol li. p Y , Boeckh, Corp Insc. 3655, lUgen, p 38-50; Schomann de Com. 
Ath p 351, &c ) It seems inconceivable that names, three out of four of which read 
so clearly Warriors (Hopletes), Goatherds (iEgicoreis), and Artisans (Argadeis) can 
have been given except to classes formed according to professions, at least at the 
outset. The difficulty and uncertainty that attaches to the fourth name, which ap- 
pears under three forms — Geleontes, Gedeontes, and Teleontes — cannot invalidate 
the argument derived from the other three. Teleontes, which rests upon decent 
authority (Eurip. Ion. 15'79 ; Pollux, viii. 109 ; Steph Byz ad voc. Pd'yiKopeas) is 
certainly the form most easy of explanation, for this would connect readily with 
reAew, TeAos, veAer^, and give the excellent sense of Priests or Consecrators (cf. 
Strabo, viii p 556) Geleontes, which has far the greatest weight of authority, 
since it is the form of the inscriptions as well as that of the best MSS. of Herodotus, 
may possibly only be a variant from this, according to the notice which we find in 
Hesychius, that 7€A6a was in use for reAea (Hesych. ad voc. 7eA6a). The form 
Gedeontes has the least authoritv (Plutarch only), and may be safely set aside as 
having arisen from ill-written MSS., in which TEAEONTES might easily be mistaken 
for TEAEONTES. 


It would seem therefore that at Athens in very early times there were four 
castes; 1. Priests ; 2. Wairiors; 3. Herdsmen; and 4. Mechanics. This may be 
considered as tolerably certain from the appellations themselves It is also con- 
firmed hy several writers of fair name and note. The passages in Plato (Timseus, 
p. 24, A. ; Critias, p 110, c ), where ancient Athens is compared to Egypt in respect 
of its castes, are well known. They are the more valuable, because, so far as ap- 
pears, the fact recorded is not based upon the etymology of the names of the 
tribes, or indeed connected consciously with the tribes at all Plutarch’s statement 
is distinct and positive (Vit. Solon ch 25.), and the error in detail — the substitution 
of husbandmen for priests — arises from his having the false form for 

TeAeorres. Strabo also, who is a respectable authority, has no doubt of the four 
tribes having been castes His account exactly accords with the view taken above; 
for it is of no importance that he uses the term husbandmen (yeccpyoi) for goatherd^ 
{aiyiKope7s), to designate the caste which got its living from the soil. 

If we admit the fact of the existence of castes in Attica in the earliest times, it 
becomes a matter of importance to inqmre, whence did these castes come’ — were 
they of home growth, or introduced from abroad? They have been regarded as 
favouring the notion of a special connexion of Athens with Egypt (Diodor. Sic. i. 
28 , Thirlwall, vol. ii p 67), and in Plato they certainly appear in this shape ; but 
it is difficult to say whether this is the true account of "them, or whether the fact is 
not, that the same spirit which prevailed m early times in Egypt and India, also in- 
dependently sprang up in Greece. The nature of the special connexion, if any, 
between Egypt and Athens, is not agreed on. Plato gives no account of it ; and 
Phanodemus and Callisthenes, the earhest writers who propounded a theory, derived 
Sais from Athens (ap Proclum Comment, in Plat. Tim. p. SO). ^ The Egyptian 
colony to Attica seems to have been a late invention of the Egyptians themselves. 
It appears first in Diodorus (1. s. c ), whence it passes to Eusebius (Chron. Can. ii. 
p. 280), Tzetzes, Suidas, &c Still there is, undoubtedly, a resemblance in religion 
and art, as well as in political institutions, between Athens and Egypt, which favours 
the notion of some special early connexion. (See Thiersch’s Epochen der Bildenden 


Kunst, p. 26 ) 

The chief obj'ection to the view which would derive the Athenian castes from 
Egypt, is the fact, of which there seems to be good evidence, that the four tribes were 
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pies, the four sons of Ion,® Clisthenes set these names aside, and 
called his tribes after certain other heroes, all of whom were 
native, except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, although a 
foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.® 

67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 
maternal grandfather, Clisthenes, king of Sicyon ® This king, 
when he was at war with Argos, put an end to the contests of 
the rhapsodists at Sicyon, because in the Homeric poems Argos 
and the Argives were so constantly the theme of song. He 
likewise conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of Talaus, 
out of his country,^ seeing that he was an Argive hero. For 
Adrastus had a shrine at Sicyon, which yet stands in the market- 
place of the town. Clisthenes therefore went to Delphi, and 
asked the oracle if he might expel Adrastus. To this the Pytho- 
ness is reported to have answered — Adrastus is the Sicyonians^ 
king, but thou art only a robber."" So when the god would not 
grant his request, he went home and began to think how he 
might contrive to make Adrastus withdraw of his own accord. 
After a while he hit upon a plan which he thought would suc- 

not peculiar to Athens, but common to all the Ionian Greeks. The tradition which 
makes Teleon and his brothers sons of Ion, embodies this fact, and it is proved, not 
only by the statement of Herodotus (infra, ch G9), but also by inscriptions from the 
Ionian towns of Asia Minor (Boeckh. Corp Ins SUlS, 3o79, 8605), which show the 
existence of these divisions in them. It is also important to observe that remnants 
of caste divisions and caste prejudices appear through Greece generally, which seem 
to indicate the entire and universal prevalence of caste in earlier times Of this 
nature are the hereditary priesthoods common to many states, and the descent of 
offices and employments from father to son, which is known to have prevailed at 
Sparta and elsewhere, and of which Herodotus himself gives instances m the next 
Book (infra, 60, and note ad loc ; see also Hermann’s Pol Ant. § 5) It is 
astonishing to find an assertion in Clinton (F. H. vol i p 54), that of the institution 
of castes “there are no vestiges m any part of Greece” ’ 

® The same names are given, but with the reading of Teleon for Geleon, in Eurip- 
ides (Ion. 1579-1581, ed Dindorf ). In accordance with this, Julius Pollux (vm. 9, 
p. 931), and Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc AlyiKopeus^ give the tribes as Teleontes, 
Eopletes, ^Egicoreis, and Argadeis. The inscriptions of Cyzicus contain the full 
list, but with the form Geleontes. 

^ The names of the Attic tribes were Ereehtheis, jEgeis, Pandionis, Leontis, 
Acamantis, (Eneis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, iEantis, and Antiochis, the heioes 
being Erechtheus, iEgeus, Pandion, Leos, Acamas, (Eneus, Cecrops, Hippothoon, 
Ajax, and Antiochus. The order given is that observed upon the monuments 

® Ajax was the tutelary hero of Salamis (vide infra, viii. 64 and 121). According 
to Homer, his troops at Troy were drawn up next to those of Athens 

Aias 5’ 6/c ^aKa/Xivo^ &ye dvoKaiSeKa u^as, 

^TTjcre 5’ dycayj 7j/’ ^A^yiuatcov ‘Icrravro (f>d\ayyes 

ILii 55T-S. 

® Concerning this king, see below, vi. 126. 

^ Adrastus, king of Argos, and leader of the first (mythic) attack upon Thebes 
(Eurip. Phoeniss ; Apollod. HI. vi § 3-7), was worshipped as a hero in several 
places* among the rest at Megara (Pausau. i. xliii. 1) and Athens (ibid. I. 
XXX. 4). 
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ceed. He sent envoys to Thetes in Boeotia, and informed tlie 
Thebans that he wished to bring Melanippua the son of Astacus 
to Sicyon. The Thebans consenting, Clisthenes carried Mela- 
nippns'back with him, assigned him a precinct within the gov- 
ernment-honse, and built him a shrine there in the safest and 
strongest part. The reason for his so doing (which I must not 
forbear to mention) was, because Melanippus was Adrastus’ 
great enemy, having slain both his brother Mecistes and his son- 
in-law Tydeus.® Clisthenes, after assigning the precinct to 
Melanippus, took away from Adrastus the sacrifices and festivals 
wherewith he had till then been honoured, and transferred them 
to his adversary. Hitherto the Sicyonians had paid extraor- 
dinary honours to Adrastus, because the country had belonged 
to Polybus, ^ and Adrastus was Polybus' daughter's son,^ whence 
it came to pass that Polybus, dying childless, left Adrastus his 
kingdom. Besides othei ceremonies, it had been their wont to 
honour Adrastus with tragic choruses, which they assigned to 
him rather than Bacchus, on account of his calamities.® Clis- 
thenes now gave the choruses to Bacchus, transferring to Mela- 
nippus the rest of the sacred rites. 

68. Such were his doings in the matter of Adrastus. With 
respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing the Sicyonians to have 
the same tribes as the Argives, he changed all the old names for 
new ones ; a^id here he took special occasion to mock the Sicy- 
onians, for he drew his new names from the words pig/' and 
ass/' adding thereto the usual tribe endings ; only in the case 
of his own tribe he did nothing of the sort, but gave them a 
name drawn from his own kingly office. For he called his own 
tribe the Archelai, or Eulers, while the others he named Hyatse, 
or Pig-folk, Oneatm, or Ass-folk, and Choereatse, or Swine-folk.'^ 
The Sicyonians kept these names, not only during the reign of 

- A statue of Melanippus is probably intended. See beloiv', ch, 80. 

^ Melanippus, tbe son of Astacus, is mentioned among the defenders of Thebes 
by Pherecydes (Fr 51), Apollodorus (m vi § 8), and Pausanias (ix xviii § 1). 
He is said to have lost his own life at the siege, being slam by Amphiaraus (Phere- 
cyd. 1 s. c ). 

^ Polybus was king of Corinth, and Sicyon was included in bis dominions (Apol- 
lod. Ill V. § 7) 

® The Scholiast on Pindar (Nem ix ) follows the same tradition. According to 
him Talaus married Lysimach4, the daughter of Polybus, and their issue was Adras- 
tus Apollodorus gixes a different account (i. ix § 13) 

® Besides the destruction of his army and friends in the first expedition against 
Thebes, Adrastus was said to have lost his son .^Egialeus in the second (Hellamcus, 
Fr 11 , Apollod III vii. g 2). 

It is curious that the Sicyonian Clisthenes and his dynasty are regarded by 
Aristotle as having ruled populmly (Polit. v. 9), to which circumstance he attrib- 
utes their occupation oi the throne for the long term of 100 years. Probably Clis- 
thenes courted the favour of the town population, while he oppressed and insulted 
VoL. II' — 1^ 



Clisthenes, but even after his death, by the space of sixty years*: 
then, however, they took counsel together, and changed to the 
well-known names of Hyllseans, Pamphylians, and Dymanat^,* 
taking at the same time, as a fourth name, the title of ^gia- 
leans, from JEgialeus the son of Adrastus. 

69. Thus had Clisthenes the Sicyonian done The Athenian 
Clisthenes, who was grandson by the mother^s side of the other, 
and had been named after him, resolved, from contempt (as I be- 
lieve) of the lonians/ that his tribes should not be the same as 


the country people. His arrangement of the Sicyonian tribes may be thus compared 
with the older (and later) division — 

( Hyllaai. 

Dorians ArcLelai . . . . K Painphyli 

( Dymanatise. 

( Hyatse ) 

Achaaans .... •< Oneatas V ... uEgialeis. 

( Choereatae ) 

® That these were the three ancient tribes of the Dorians is now universally ac- 
knowledged Muller (Dorians, vol. ii. pp. 76-8, E. T ) has collected the principal 
testimonies The most direct is that of Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc. Av/xau ) ; 
Av/xavj (pvkov Aupieoov ' ^crav 8e rpeTs, 'TAAeis, fcal Tldfi<pv\oi, Ka\ Avjudyes (Compare 
also the words of the same writer, ad voc 'TAAety.) Homer (II. ii 668 ; Od. xix. 
177), Hesiod (Frag, vii. ed Gotthng), Pindar (Pyth. i. 61), and Ephorus (Fr. 10), 
besides Herodotus, confirm the statement of Stephen. A multitude of inscriptions 
from the rums of different Dorian towns lead to the same conclusion. 

The names were traced to Pamphylus and Dyman, the two actual sons, and 
Hyllus, the adopted son, of JEgimius, who was the traditional king of Dons at the 
time of the flight of the Heracleids 

^ .^Egialeans w*as the ancient name of the primitive lonians of this tract (vide 
infra, vii. 94, of Apollod ii. i § 1, and Strabo, viii p. 555 ) Pausanias conjec- 
tures, with reason, that the term was derived from the common word aiyiakos, 
“coast,” and signified “ the dwellers along the shore” (vii. i. § 1). Compare the 
Attic irdpakoi (supra, i 69) It is not unfrequent to find a tribe or tribes of the 
aboriginal inhabitants alongside of the Hylleans, Dymanes, and Pamphyles, in a 
Dorian state In Argos, and perhaps in Epidaurus, the Hyrnithian was such a 
tribe (Steph. Byz ad voces Avpav et ’Tpvi^iov), In Corinth there appear to have 
been five such (Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii, p. 58, E T ) 

An interesting account is given by Nicolas of Damascus, of the mode in which 
Clisthenes obtained the throne Clisthenes was the youngest of three brothers, and 
had therefore, in the natural course of things, little hope of the succession Myron, 
however, his eldest brother, having been guilty of adultery with the wife of Isod- 
emus, the second brother, Clisthenes persuaded the latter to revenge himself by 
slaying the adulterer. He then lepresented to him that he could not reign alone, 
as it was impossible for him to offer the sacrifices , and was admitted as joint king 
on this account. Finally, he had Isodemus persuaded to go into voluntary exile 
for a year, in order to purge his pollution ; and during his absence made himself 
sole king (Fr 61) 

^ There can be no doubt that Clisthenes was actuated by a higher motive. He 
abolished the old tribes, not because they were Ionic, but because they were ex- 
clusive , his intention was to break down an old oligarchical distinction, and to ad* 
mit the more readily to the franchise fresh classes of the free inhabitants. The old 
tribes were hereditary, and with their machinery of phratries and clans {yeyT])^ 
tended to confine within very narrow limits the rights of Athenian citizenship. A 
free plebs had grown up outside the hereditary tribes at Athens, as it did at Rome, 
and by the same means, except that in Rome the element of forced, in Athens that 
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tlieirs ; and so followed tlie pattern set Mm 'bj' Ms namesake of 
Sicyon. Haying brought entirely over to Ms own side the com- 
mon people of Athens^ whom be bad before disdained/ be gave 
all tbe tribes new names, and made the number greater than 
formerly ; instead of tbe four pbylarcbs be established ten ; "" be 
likewise placed ten demes in each of tbe tribes ; ^ and be was, 
now that the common people took bis part, very much more 
powerful than bis adversaries 

70. Isagoras in his turn lost ground, and therefore, to coun- 
terplot bis enemy, be called in Cleomenes tbe Lacedeemonian, 
who bad already, at tbe time when be was besieging tbe Pisis- 
tratidae, made a contract of friendship with Mm. A cbaige is 
even brought against Cleomenes, that be was on terms of too 
great familiarity with Isagoras's wife. At this time the first 
thing that be did, was to send a herald and require that Clis- 
tbenes, and a large number of Athenians besides, whom be called 
The Accursed,"' should leave Athens." This message be sent 


of free, settlers preponderated Clisthenes resolved to admit all free Athenians to 
the franchise, and therefore enrolled the entire free population in local tribes It 
would have been almost impossible for him to have set up fresh hereditary tribes 
by the side of the ancient ones, for “ a tie of faith and feeling” connected these to- 
gether, which could not have been “ conjured suddenly up as a bond of union be- 
tween comparative strangers ” Mr Grote views these transactions in their true 
light (Hist, of Greece, vol iv pp IdO-l'JS) 

^ So we were told before, that when Chsthenes “ found himself the weaker, he 
called to his aid the common people” (ch 60) On what grounds Mr. Grote supposes 
it “ not unreasonable to give Chsthenes credit for a more forward generous move- 
ment than IS implied in the literal account of Herodotus,” does not appear. We 
may certainly do so, but then we reject the authority of the writer who is our only 
guide in the matter, and who, as a lover of democracy (vide infra, ch 78), would 
not willingly have spoken evil of one who had done so much for it as Chsthenes. 
Are democrats alone of all mankind immaculate 

^ Vide supra, ch. 66 By Phylarchs m this place, Herodotus probably means 
the iniixeXTjTal tcov (pvXcbv., who took the place of the old pvKo(3a.(n\eh^ as the heads 
of the tribes The Phjlarchs proper were, under the Hipparchs, the chief officers 
of the cavalry (cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant of Greece, §^111 and 152). 

^ It seems to me quite impossible that thi«i passage can bear the construction 
given it by Wachsmuth, and adopted by Mr Grote (vol. iv p 176, note), or indeed 
admit of any sense but that assigned it in the text. Whether Herodotus was mis- 
taken, as Hermann (1 s c ) supposes, or whether, as Schomann contends (He Com, 
Att. p 363), the number of demes was originally 100, and was afterwards increased 
to the 170 mentioned by Polemo (ap. Strab. ix p 675), is an open question Per- 
haps scarcely sufficient ground has been shown for questioning the statement of 
Herodotus. 

The fact is quite ascertained, that the demes of which each tribe was composed, 
were not locally contiguous (Leake’s Hemes of Attica, p 13 , Grote, vol. iv. p^ 177). 
It is a happy conjecture of Mr Grote’s, that the obj'ect in view^ was the avoidance 
of those local feuds and jealousies of which we have a trace in the contentions of 
the Diacrii, the Pediaei, and the Parali (supra, ch 66, note, and i. 59). 

^ The same demand was made immediately before the breaking out of the Pel- 
oponnesian war (Thucyd i 126), when it was directed against Pericles, who was 
connected, through his mother, with the Alcmaeonid family (infra, vi. 131). 



at the suggestion of Isagoras : for in the affair referred to, the 
hloodguiltiness lay on the Alcmteonid^ and their partisans, 
■while he and Iris friends were quite clear of it. 

71. The way in which “ The Accursed ” at Athens got their 
name, was the following. There was a certain Athenian called 
Cylon, a victor at the Olympic games,' who aspired to the 
sovereignty ; and aided hy a number of his companions, who 
were of the same age with himself, made an attempt to seize 
the citadel.’ But the attack faded, and Oylon became a sup- 
phant at the image.® Hereupon the Heads of the Naucraries,® 

® Cylon gained the prize for the SiavKos, or double foot-race (Pausan. i. 
xxviii 1). 

^ Cylon’s enterprise, and the circumstances which led to it, have been better 
stated by Bishop Thirlwall than by Mr Grote. The latter does not appear to see 
any stir of the democratic element at Athens, until the time immediately preceding 
the legislation of Solon. But, as Br Thirlwall well remarks, the legislation of 
Draco, which tended to limit the authority of the nobles, cannot have proceeded 
from their own wish, but must have been extorted from them by the growing dis- 
content of the people (vol. n p. 18). A popular stir, therefore, began before 
Draco’s legislation — a demand for written laws, like that which at Rome led to the 
Decemvirate — Draco was appointed to satisfy this demand, but fiamed his laws in a 
manner “ designed to overawe and repress the popular movement,” which had led 
to his being set up as lawgiver The insurrection of Cylon was the natural con- 
sequence of this attempt at repression, it was a democratic movement, at least it 
derived its chief strength from the discontent of the masses ; and this, although 
Cylon was a Eupatrid. Whether Cylon’s views were selfish or not, we cannot say. 
He may have designed what Pisistratus afterwards accomplished, or he may have 
been really the Spurius Cassius, or Titus Manlius of Athens His failure left the 
Athenians to groan under the weight of a cruel oligarchy foi at least eighteen more 
years (fiom b c. 612 to b c 594. See on this subject, Hermann’s Pol Antiq. 
§ 103, and the writers there quoted, Meier, Welcker, and Siebelis) It is remark- 
able that Cylon’s statue was preserved m the Acropolis to the days of Pausanias (i. 
xxviii § 1), a sign of the gratitude of the people 

® The account in Thucydides (i. 126) is much fuller, and may itself be completed 
from Plutarch’s Solon, c. 12 According to these writers, Cylon himself escaped. 
His adherents took refuge in the temple of Minerva Polias, and when induced, under 
promise of being spared, to surrender, fastened themselves with a rope to the statue 
of the goddess, and so descended into the town. On their way the rope broke, or 
was cut, and they were immediately set upon. Many fled for refuge to the sanctuary 
of the Furies, which happened to be near, but were slam at the altars Megacles, 
who was chief archon at the time, directed the proceedings (Heracl. P i. 4), and 
hence the guilt of the double sacrilege was considered chiefly to rest on him. 
During the rule of Solon, Epimemdes was employed to devise an expiation of 
the crime, but the measuies which he took (Diog Laert. i. 110) failed to satisfy 
public opinion. 

° The Raucraries were divisions of the ancient tribes in each tribe there ivere 
three Trittyes, and in each Tnttys, four Haucraries. Thus the number of these 
last was 48. According to some writers, each Haucrary was bound to furnish a 
vessel to the navy, and this was the origin of the name (vavKpapia eKacrr-n Bito 
tTTTreas irapetx^ Kal uavp fti'ov, d<^’ icroas upopLacrrai Pollux, vm 108) This deriv- 
ation, however, is rather plausible than probable ; and the account of the word 
which connects it with md makes the yampapos {= vavKkrjpos) “a house- 

holder,” is on all accounts to be preferred 

As Thucydides says that the nine archons at this time managed affairs, some 
writers (as Harpocration) have confounded the Heads (Prytaneis) of the Naucraries 
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who at that time bore rule in Athens, induced the fugitiyes to 
remove hy a promise to spare their lives. Nevertheless they 
were all slain, and the blame was laid on the Alcmseonidse. All 
this happened before the time of Pisistratus. 

‘72. "When the message of Cleomenes arrived, requiring Clis- 
thenes and ^^The Accursed'' to quit the city, Olisthenes de- 
parted of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwithstand- 
ing came to Athens, with a small band of followers ; and on his 
arrival sent into banishment seven hundred Athenian families, 
which were pointed out to him by Isagoras. Succeeding here, 
he next endeavoured to dissolve the council,^ and to put the 
government into the hands of three hundred of the partisans of 
that leader. But the council resisted, and refused to obey his 
orders ; whereupon Cleomenes, Isagoras, and their followers took 
possession of the citadel. Here they were attacked by the rest 
of the Athenians, who took the side of the council, and were 
besieged for the space of two days ; on the third day they ac- 
cepted terms, being allowed — at least such of them as were 
Lacedemonians — to quit the country. And so the word which 
came to Cleomenes received its fulfilment. For when he first 
went up into the citadel, meaning to seize it, just as he was 
entering the sanctuary of the goddess, in order to question her, 
the priestess arose from her throne, before he had passed the 
doors, and said — “ Stranger from Lacedgemon, depart hence, 
and presume not to enter the holy place — it is not lawful for a 
Dorian to set foot there." But he answered, “ Oh ! woman, I 
am not a Dorian, but an Achaean." ^ Slighting this warning, 
Cleomenes made his attempt, and so he was forced to retire, 
together with his Lacedgemonians.^ The rest were cast into 
prison by the Athenians, and condemned to die, — among them 


■with the archons. It is better to suppose that they were the chief military officers, 
or that they formed a council or court which assisted the chief archons m the de- 
cision of criminal causes (Wachsmuth, i p. 246 ; Thirlwall, ii p. 22, note). 

^ The new council of 500, fifty from each local tribe, which Chsthenes had 
recently substituted for Solon’s council of Four Hundred. For the Constitution 
of this council, see the excellent account in the Dictionary of Antiquities (pp. 
155-9). 

^ The Heraclidae were, according to the unanimous tradition, the old royal fam- 
ily of the Peloponnese, when it was yet Achaean. Expelled thence, they had found 
a refuge in Dons, and been adopted by the Dorians into their nation. Hence in 
the legend mentioned above (note ® on ch. 68), Hyllus is the adojyted son of -^gimius 
(Ephor. Fr. 10). 

® The Athenians always cherished a lively recollection of this triumph over their 
great rivals Even Aristophanes, notwithstanding his peace policy, cannot refrain 
Irom indulging in the recollection. According to him Cleomenes had to surrender 
his arms, and to retire in a .very miserable plight — a-fiiKphy exwy Tcdw Tpi^ctiviov, 
TTivcav, f>V7cS)pj axapanKros-f iraj/ &Kovros (Lysist. 269), 
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Timasitteus the Delphian, of whose prowess and courage I have 
great things which I could telL^ 

73. So these men died in prison.® The Athenians directly 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families 
which Cleomenes had driven out ; and, further, sent envoys to 
Sardis, to make an alliance with the Persians, for they knew 
that war would follow with Cleomenes and the Lacedeemonians. 
When the ambassadors reached Sardis and delivered their mes- 
sage, Artaphernes, son of Hystaspes, who was at that time 
governor of the place, inquired of them who they were, and in 
what part of the world they dwelt,® that they wanted to become 
allies of the Persians ?” The messengers told him, upon which 
he answered them shortly — ^that if the Athenians chose to give 
earth and water to King Darius, he would conclude an alliance 
with them ; but if not, they might go home again.'" After 
consulting together, the envoys, anxious to form the alliance, 
accepted the terms ; but on their return to Athens, they fell 
into deep disgrace on account of their compliance. 

74. Meanwhile Cleomenes, who considered himself to have 
been insulted by the Athenians both in word and deed, was 
drawing a force together from all parts of the Peloponnese, with- 
out informing any one of his object ; which was to revenge 
himself on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoras, who had 
escaped with him from the citadel,’' as despot of Athens. Ac- 
cordingly, with a large army, he invaded the district of Eleusis,® 
while the Boeotians, who had concerted measures with him, took 
(Enoe^ and Hysi^,^ two country-towns upon the frontier ; and 

Pausanias, referring to this passage, relates that Timasitheus was apancratiast 
and had won three "victories at the Pythian, and two at the Olympian games (vi« 
viii. § 4). His statue— the work of Agelades the Argive — was still standing at 
Olympia when Pausanias wrote (ibid. § 6) 

® Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc ) calls in question this severity, hut (as it seems to 
me) without reason. The passage of the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistr 2^3) 
to which he refers, belongs to a later period of the history (see note ® on ch. 74). ^ 
For a similar instance of the cowardly desertion of allies by the Spartans, see 
Thuc. 111 . 109-111. ^ ’ 

° Vide supra, i. 153, and infra, ch. 105, 

’ Disguised, probably as a Spartan 

Accorduig to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysist. 1. s c.), Cleomenes took 
Eleusis on his way back from Athens, and was aided in so doing by a number of 
Athenians These traitors were punished by the confiscation of their goods, the 
razing of their houses to the ground (cf. Liv ii 41), their owm condemnation to 
death, and the public inscription of their names as condemned felons on a brazen 
pillar in the Acropolis 

Eleusis was the key to Attica on the south, and its possession enabled Cleomenes 
to invade whenever he chose to do so. 

u ^ spoken of, is undoubtedly that near Eleutherae, which belonged 

to the tribe Hippothoontis (Earpocration ad voc ) Its vicinity to Hysim is sufficient 
to prove this ; for the other (Enoe was close to Marathon, near the eastern coast, 
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at tlie same time the Clialcideaiis,^ on another side, plundered 
divers places in Attica. The Athenians, notwithstanding that 
danger threatened them from every quarter, put off all thought 
of the Boeotians and Chalcideans till a future time / and marched 
against the Peloponnesians, who were at Eleusis.^ 

75. As the two hosts were about to engage, first of all the 
Corinthians, bethinking themselves that they were perpetrating 
a wrong, changed their minds, and drew off from the main army. 
Then Demaratus, son of Arisfcon, who was himself king of Sparta 
and joint leader of the expedition, and who till now had had 
no sort of quarrel with Cleomenes, followed their example. On 
account of this rupture between the kings, a law was passed at 
Sparta, forbidding both monarchs to go out together with the 
army, as had been the custom hitherto. The law also provided, 
that, as one of the kings was to be left behind, one of the Tyn- 
daridse should also remain at home / whereas hitherto both had 

80 miles from Hysi^ (Leake’s Demes, p 85). The exact site is not agreed upon. 
Kiepert places it at the modern Palceo~kat>tro^ which is not more than six miles from 
Elcusis (Atlas von Hellas, Blatt X.) Leake regards it as identical with Ghyfto- 
lastroy \\hich lies close under Cithseron, m a narrow vahey through which must 
have passed the road from Athens to Platsea His arguments appear to me con- 
clusive (Demes, pp 129-31) 

CEnoe was a place of great importance in the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd li. 
18-19, viii. 98) It was taken by the Bceotians, b. c 411, but probably soon after 
recovered by Athens. 

^ Hysise lay on the north side of CithsBron, in the plain of the Asopus (infra, ix. 
15, 25,Strab ix p 5 S'?), between Platsea and Erythrae It belonged naturally and 
commonly to Boeotia Homer mentions it, under the name of Hjria, as a Boeotian 
city (II. ii. 496. Compare Strab 1 s c ) It seems to have been recaptured by 
Athens soon after this (infra, vi 108), but to have reverted to Thebes before the 
time of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. iii 24; viii 98) 

“ Chalcis had been one of the most important cities in Greece. It was said to 
have been originally a colony from Athens (Strab x. p 651), but shortly acquired 
complete independence. In a war which it had maintained with Eretiia, some 
considerable time before this, all Greece had been concerned on the one side or the 
other (Thucyd i. 16, and infra, ch 99). Few cities sent out so many, or such dis- 
tant colonies The whole peninsula situated between the Thermaic and Strymomc 
gulfs, acquired the name of Chalcidice, from the number of Chalcidean settlements 
(Thucyd passion). Seriphus, Peparethus, and others of the Cyclades, were Chalci 
dean (Seym Chius, 1 585) In Italy and Sicily, the colonies of Chalcis exceeded 
in number those of any other state. Naxos, Leontini, Catana, Zancld, Ehegium, 
and Cuma, were among them (Thucyd. vi. 3-4 ; Strab vi p S'? 0). 

The government of Chalcis was aristocratic (vide infra, ch. '77) Its site is fixed 
by the fact that it lay exactly at the narrowest part of the channel of the Euripus 
(Strab. X. p 648). It is therefore the modern Egripo^ or Negropont 

^ Compare the very similar course taken by Pericles in the campaign of b.o. 445 
(Thuc 1 . 114) 

^ The situation of Eleusis is very distinctly marked. It lay on the coast (Scylax. 
Peripl p 47; Strab ix. p. 572), opposite Salamis, at the point where the western 
Cephissus reached the sea (Pausan. i. xxxviii. g 7.) It thus commanded the coast 
route from Peloponnese into Attica. (Leake’s Demes, p. 154 ) The little village of 
Jjepmia ('EAeuiriya) marks the site. 

® By the Tyndarid© are meant the sacred images, or rather symbols of Castoi 
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accompanied the expeditions, as auxiliaries. So when the rest 
of tlie allies saw that the Lacedaemonian kings were not of one 
mind, and that the Corinthian troops had quitted their post^ 
they likewise drew off and departed. 

76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 
Attica : twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to 
do good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion 
took place at the period when they founded Megara,® and is 
rightly placed in the reign of Codr us at Athens the second 
and third occasions were when they came from Sparta to drive 
out the Pisistratidee ; the fourth was the present attack, when 
Cleomenes, at the head of a Peloponnesian army, entered at 
Bleusis. Thus the Dorians had now four times invaded Attica.^ 

77. So when the Spartan army had broken up from its 
quarters thus ingloriously, the Athenians, wishing to revenge 
themselves, marched first against the Chalcideans. The Boeo- 
tians, however, advancing to the aid of the latter as far as the 
Euripus, the Athenians thought it best to attack them first. 
A battle was fought accordingly, and the Athenians gained a 
very complete victory, killing a vast number of the enemy, and 
taking seven hundred of them alive. After this, on the very 


and Pollux, which several writers tell us were objects of religious worship at Sparta. 
Plutarch (De Amor. Frat p. 478, A ) says they were two oblong blocks of wood, 
joined together by two transverse spars. It would seem that it was possible to 
separate them. Examples of the superstitious regaid attached by the Greeks to 
images will be found, infra, chs 80-1, and viii 64, 83. See also above, note ^ oa 
ch. 67. 

® According to Pausanias (i. xxxix. § 4), Megara existed before the Dorian in- 
vasion, and was at that time an Athenian town According to Strabo (ix p 570) and 
Herodotus, it was first founded, after that invasion, by the Dorians It was agreed 
on all hands that the tract of country, afterwards called the Megarid, at this time 
belonged to Athens, and was taken from them by the invaders. 

^ The story went, that many fugitives from the Peloponnese having fled before 
the Dorian conquerors, and found a refuge in Attica — among the rest Melantlius and 
his son Codrus, from Pylos (vide supra, ch 65) — ^it was thought necessary to make 
an attack upon Attica from the Peloponnese (about b. c. 1050). Corinth and Messema 
were the chief, instigators of the invasion. It resulted in a battle, wherein Codrus 
devoted himself for his country, in consequence of an oracle which declared that 
Athens must either be conquered or lose her king He disguised himself, and was 
slam, after which victory was declared for the Athenians The Peloponnesians, 
however, retained their hold upon the Megarid, which thenceforth became a Dorian 
state. (Pausan 1 s c. , StHb 1 s. c. ; Cic. Tusc. i 48 ) 

“ Some commentators, among them Mr. Blakesley (note 202 ad loc ) have made 
a difficulty here, which does not exist in the text. The four expeditions, two 
friendly and two hostile, are — 

1. The expedition in the reign of Codrus — (hostile). 

2. The attack of Anchimohus on the Pisistratidae — (friendly). 

8. The attack of Cleomenes on the same — (friendly) 

4. The expedition under Cleomenes and Demaratus — (hostile). 

The coming of Cleomenes to help Isagoras is simply not counted, since it was 
not a military expedition. 
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same day, they crossed into Eubcea, and engaged the Chalci- 
deans with the like success ; whereupon they left four thousand 
settlers^ upon the lands of the Hippobotee/ — which is the name 
the Chalcideans give to their rich men. All the Chalcidean 
prisoners whom they took were put in irons, and kept for a long 
time in close confinement, as likewise were- the Boeotians, until 
the ransom asked for them was paid ; and this the Athenians 
fixed at two min^ the man.^ The chains wherewith they were 
fettered the Athenians suspended in the citadel, where they 
were still to be seen in my day, hanging against the wall scorched 
by the Median fiames,^ opposite the chapel which faces the 
west.^ The Athenians made an offering of the tenth part of the 
ransom-money : and expended it on the brazen chariot drawn 
by four steeds,^ which stands on the left hand immediately that 

® Literally, ^‘allotment-holders” {kXtjpovxoi). These allotment-holders are to be 
carefully distinguished fiom the ordinary colonists who went out to find 

themselves a home wherever they might be able to settle, and who retained but a 
very slight connexion with the mother-country. The cleruchs were a military gar- 
rison planted in a conqueied territory, the best poitionsof which w’ere given to 
them They continued Athenian subjects, and retained their full rights as Athenian 
citizens, occupying a position closely analogous to that of the Roman colovi in the 
earlier times (Cf Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, voL ii p. 176, E T ; and Hermann’s 
Pol Ant. § ll7 ) This is the first known instance of Athenian cleruchs afterwards 
they became very numerous (Plutarch, Pend. c. ii. 34, Thucyd. in. 50; Boeckh’s 
Corp Ins. 1 . pp. 150, 297, &c ) 

These cleruchs are again mentioned by name, infra, vi. 100, and alluded to, viii. 
1, and ix. 28 Mr Grote supposes the lands they occupied to have been situated 
“in the fertile plain of Lelantum, between Chalcis and Eretria.” (Vol iv. p. 226.) 
This IS a very probable conjecture. 

^ The Chalcidean Hippobotee, or “ horse-keepers,” were a wealthy aristocracy 
(Strab X. pp 651-2), and correspond to the knights {iin:e7s) of most Grecian states, 
and the “ equites,” or “ celeres ” of the Romans. In early times wealth is measured 
by the ability to maintain a horse, or horses Compare okia re^piTrirorpocpos (infra, 
vi. 35). 

^ Prom this passage and another (vi 79) it has been concluded that the ordinary 
ransom among the Greeks was of this amount. (Wesselmg and Bahr ad loc.) 
But, on the principle of “ exceptio probat regulam,” it may rather be gatheied from 
this passage that the rate of the two mmse was '^^?^usual, and from the other, that it 
was only a received rate among the Peloponnesians A passage of Aristotle (Ethics, 
V. 7, § i) makes it clear that the ordinary ransom, at least in his day, was one mina. 

® Infra, viii. 58. 

^ It is conjectured that this chapel was the temple of Tellus Curotrophus and 
Ceres Chloe, mentioned by Pausanias (i xxii § 3) as opposite the western face of 
the acropolis (Bahr, ad loc ) Or again that it w^as the temple of Victory without 
wings (Larcher, ad loc.), which seems to have intervened between that of Tellus 
and Ceres, and the western wall. (See Colonel Leake’s plan at the end of his 
‘Athens and Demi of Attica,’ vol i pi. 2 ) But I should rather understand a chapel 
within than one without the acropolis , and by “ facing the west ” I should understand 
“looking westward,” and not “facing the wmstern wall of the acjopolis'^’ The 
chapel intended probably occupied the site of the latter Pandroseium, w^hich abutted 
towards the west on the temple of Minerva Pohas. The fetters most likely hung on 
the northern or Pelasgic wall 

^ Pausanias saw this m the same place. Kal dpfxa tceirai says, airii 

Bolcotuu Se/cccT-j), Kal XaXKidecav ray iy Ev^oic^* (l. xxviu, § 2.) 
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one enters the gateway® of the citadel. The inscription runs as 
follows : — 


“ When Chalcis and Boeotia dared her might, 

Athens subdued their pride in valorous fight ; 

Gave bonds for insults ; and, the ransom paid, 

From the full tenths these steeds for Pallas made.’’ 

78. Thus did the Athenians increase in strength. And it 
is plain enough, not from this instance only, hut from many 
everywhere, that freedom is an excellent thing ; since even the 
Athenians, who, while they continued under the rule of tyrants, 
were not a whit more valiant than any of their neighbours, no 
sooner shook off the yoke than they became decidedly the first 
of all. These things show that, while undergoing oppression, 
they let themselves be beaten, since then they worked for a 
master ; but so soon as they got their freedom, each man was 
eager to do the best he could for himself. So fared it now with 
the Athenians. 

79. Meanwhile the Thebans, who longed to be revenged on 
the Athenians, had sent to the oracle, and been told by the 
Pythoness that of their own strength they would be unable to 
accomplish their wish : they must lay the matter,'" she said, 

before the many-voiced, and ask the aid of those nearest 
them." The messengers, therefore, on their return, called a 
meeting, and laid the answer of the oracle before the people, 
who no sooner heard the advice to ask the aid of those nearest 
them " than they exclaimed, What ! are not they who dwell 
the nearest to us the men of Tanagra, of Coronaea, and Thes- 
pis ? '^ Yet these men always fight on our side,® and have 

® For a full description of this gate'way, tbe great Propylcea, the most magnifi- 
cent of the works of Pericles, see Leake’s Athens and its Demi (vol. i. pp. 315-8 : 
compare Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 192, and the article Propyl^a, in Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq p. 963). It filled up the whole western end of the acropolis, and through it 
was the only entrance into the fortified enclosure The cost of the construction ^vas 
2012 talents (nearly half a miUion of our money), and the time which it took in 
building five years (Harpocrat. ad voc ) The feelings with which it was regarded 
by the Athenians may be gathered from Aristophanes (Eq. 1226-8). Epaminondas 
is said to have threatened that he would carry the whole building to Thebes,* to 
adorn the Cadmeia there (^sch. de E Leg. p 2Y8, Reiske ) 

’ A question has been raised, why these three cities should have been singled 
out, since, at any rate, Coronsea is not one of the nearest neighbours of Thebes. 
The answer would seem to he, that they are named from combining importance 
with nearness of locality. The Erythrmans, Hahartians, &c , who lay nearer to 
Thebes, were too weak to deserve mention in such a connexion. 

* Here we may discern the hegemony of Thebes over the other cities of Boeotia, 
of which there are traces throughout Herodotus, but which only appears plainly in 
Thucydides (iv 91) On what the hegemony rested is not very clear. Thebes her- 
self claimed to have founded the othei cities of Bceotia (Thuc. ni. 61), but probably 
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aided ns witli a good lieart all tTirongL. tlie war. Of wliat use 
is it to ask them ? But majbe this is not the true meaning of 
the oracle.” 

80. As they were thus discoursing one with another, a cer- 
tain man, informed of the debate, cried out, Methinks that I 
understand what course the oiacle would recommend to us. 
Asopus, they say, had two daughters. Thebe and Egina.® The 
god means that, as these two were sisters, we ought to ask the 
Eginetans to lend us aid.” As no one was able to hit on any 
better explanation, the Thebans forthwith sent messengers to 
Egina, and, according to the advice of the oracle, asked their 
aid, as the people nearest to them.” In answer to this petition 
the Eginetans said, that they would give them the -Elacidae ^ for 
helpers. 

81. The Thebans now, relying on the assistance of the 
JEacidse, ventured to renew the war ; but they met with so 
rough a reception, that they resolved to send to the Eginetans 
again, returning the -3Eacida3, and beseeching them to send some 
men instead. The Eginetans, who were at that time a most 
flourishing people, ^ elated with their greatness, and at the same 

without any sufficient grounds. The original confederacy is thought to have con- 
tained fourteen cities (Hermann’s Pol Ant § 179), but m the Peloponnesian war 
there seem to have been only ten. The following are sufficiently ascertained : 
Thebes, Tanagra, Coronsea, Thespiae, Orchomeiius, Haliartus, Copae, Lebadea, Anthe- 
don, and Platasa. The other four are thought to have been Chaeroniea, Chalia, 
Oropus, and Eleuther^ (Of Clinton, F H vol li pp. 486-7, where the list is given 
correctly, with one exception, viz. the substitution ot the district Parasopia for the 
town Chalia. For this town cf. Steph Byz. ad voc , and Marm. Oxon. 29, 1. 
p. 67) 

° So Pindar (Isth. vu. 15-18, ed Dissen.) 

Xph 5’ iv kirroLTcvKoKn rpacpivra 

Aiyiva xapirouj/ &(aroi' irpovefL^iv, 

rrarphs ovreua dldu/uai yhovro ^vyuTpGS ^AffcairiduVf 

oTrAorarai, /ct.A. 

And compare the allusions in Xem hi. 3-5, and iv. 19-22. jEgina is constantly 
found as the daughter of Asopus, Thebe less often. (Cf. Pherecyd. Frag 78; 
Apollod. I. ix. 3 ; iii xii. 6 ; Schol. ap Pmd. Xem iv. 22 ; Schol ap Callimach. 
Hymn in Del 78.) A good understanding seems in fact to have existed between 
Boeotia and JBgina from very early times : the ground of it was a common jealousy 
of Athens. 

^ The superstitious value attached by the Greeks to the images of the iEacids 
(Peleus and Telamon) appears again before the battle of Salamis, when these same 
images were expressly sent for, and the battle was not fought till they arrived (viii. 
64, and 83) It is noticeable that Herodotus, with his usual devout faith, identifies 
the images with the gods themselves. (Cf. Grote, iv. p. 229, and supra, ch, 75, 
note ^ ) 

^ Eusebius (Chron. Can. i. xxxvi.) gives the Eginetans the empire of the sea 
(SraXaa-aoKparLa) for the ten years immediately preceding the invasion of Xerxes, 
L e , from b c 490 to b. c. 480. Herodotus apparently would extend the term and 
make it begin earlier. So far back as the reign of Cambyses they had made a naval 
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time calling to mind tlieir ancient feud with. Athens/ agreed to 
lend the Thebans aid, and forthwith went to war with the Athen- 
ians, without even giving them notice by a herald.^ The at- 
tention of these latter being engaged by the struggle with the 
Bceotians, the Eginetans in their ships of war made descents 
upon Attica, plundered Phalerum/ and ravaged a vast number 
of the townships upon the sea-board^ whereby the Athenians 
suffered very grievous damage. 

82 The ancient feud between the Eginetans and Athenians 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once upon a time 
the land of Epidaurus would bear no crops, and the Epidaurians 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning their affliction. 
The answer bade them set up the images of Damia and Auxesia,® 
and promised them better fortune when that should be done. 

Shall the images be made of bronze or stone V the Epidau- 
rians asked ; hut the Pythoness replied, “ Of neither : but let 
them be made of the garden olive.''^^ Then the Epidaurians 
sent to Athens and asked leave to cut olive wood in Attica, 
believing the Athenian olives to be the holiest ; or, according 
to others, because there were no olives at that time anyw’here 
else in all the world but at Athens.^ The Athenians answered 

expedition to Crete, defeated the Samian settlers at Cydonia (supra, lii 59), and 
founded a colony there (Strab viu p 545), and it was pi obably their naval power 
and commercial enterprise (supra, iv. 152) which had made them obnoxious to the 
Samians at a far earlier period (in. 59) They appear to have been the most enter- 
prising of the Doiians,and in their general character “oligarchical, wealthy, com- 
mercial, and powerful at sea, were more analogous to Corinth than to any other 
Dorian state ” (Giote, iv p 229, see also Muller’s JEgmetans for the full early 
history of this people.) 

® Related m the next chapter 

“ Exceptio probat i^egulatn.” In Greece, as at Rome (Liv. i. 32), and in modern 
Europe, war was, by the rules of international law, preceded by a declaration. 
(Instances occur, Thucyd. ii 12 ; v. 41, &:c. , cf. Wachsmutb, vol i. p. 133.) 

^ The port of Athens at the time (Vide supra, ch. 63, note 

® Damia and Auxesia are undoubtedly Ceres and Proserpine, the “ great god- 
desses,” whose most celebrated shrine was at Eleusis. The well-known passage of 
Pausanias, where reference is made to these chapters in Herodotus, leaves no doubt 
upon this point (ll. xxx. 5, e^ua-d (r<pi(ri Kara rd aurd^ Ka^d ijdr] Kal 'E\€vcriyi 
vofilCova-i.) What the exact origin of the names may be, is not quite so easy to 
determine. Auxesia seems clearly to be the goddess of increase {aij^rjcns), that is, 
the goddess who blesses the land with increase, which was the office of Proserpine 
when coupled with Ceres. (Pausan. tiii liii. 3.) Damia has been thought to be 
Demia, the people^ s goddess (Bahr, ad loc ), or again, Damia, the charioteer (Welcker, 
Zeichrift fur Geschict. d. Kunst, i. p. 130) ; but it appears rather to be Aa-(Ua?a, 
“ Earth-mother,” and so equivalent to Dimeter, the ordinary Greek name of Ceres. 
(Of. Macrob Saturn i xii. p 245.) The name was in aftertimes transferred to 
Rome, where Ceres was known as “Damia,” and her priestess as “Damiatrix.” 
(Festus, sub voc. Daimmn.) 

^ Statues in wood {^6ava) preceded those in stone and bfonze. The material 
suited a ruder state of the arts. (See Diet, of Antiq. ad voc. “ Statuary.”) 

® This is, of course, not true, for the olive had been ^cultivated in the east from 
t very remote antiquity. (Deuteronom. vi. 11 ; vui. 8, &c.) It is, however, very 
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that they would give them leave, hut on condition of their 
bringing offerings year by year to Minerva Polias and to Erech- 
theus.^ The Epidaurians agreed, and having obtained what 
they wanted, made the images of olive wood, and set them up 
in their own country. Henceforth their land bore its crops, and 
they duly paid the Athenians what had been agreed upon. 

83. Anciently, and even down to the time when this took 
place, the Eginetans were in all things subject to the Epidau- 
rians, ^ and had to cross over to Epidaurus for the trial of all 
suits in which they were engaged one with another.^ After 
this, however, the Eginetans built themselves ships, and growing 
proud, revolted from the Epidaurians. Having thus come to be 
at enmity with them, the Eginetans, who were masters of the 
sea, ravaged Epidaurus, and even carried off these very images 
of Daraia and Auxesia, which they set up in their own country, 
in the interior, at a place called CEa,^ about twenty furlongs from 
their city. This done, they fixed a worship for the images, 
which consisted in part of sacrifices, in part of female satiric 
choruses while at the same time they appointed certain men 

likely that the olive may have been introduced into Attica from Afeia, before it was 
known to the rest of Greece Pausanias calls the tiee m the Pandroseiiim (see the 
next note) “ the most ancient in the woild” (i. \xx § 2), and one of those in the 
Academy the second oldest The olive was at all times regarded as the special pride 
of Attica, where (according to Sophocles) it grew spontaneously, and attained a 
greater size (& i^iyi err a ^700) than elsewhere. A vase 

of od from the sacred olives of Academus was the prize given to victors at the 
Panathenaic games (Arisfot Fr. 266, comp Find Nem. x Gletseqq). 

® By “Minerva Polias” we are to understand the Minerva ^vho presided over the 
city (ttoAij). Her temple m later times was a portion of the building known to the 
Athenians by the general name of Erechtheium, which stood on the noith side of 
the acropolis, nearly opposite the spot after\\ards occupied by the Parthenon, and 
was traditionally legarded as founded by Erechtheus, the tutelar hero of Attica, 
and as the place of his burial This building contained, towards the west, the 
Pandroseium, or temple of Pandrosus , towards the east, divided onlj by a party- 
wall, the temple of Mineiva Polias In the former, most probably m the southern 
projection, supported by the Caryatides, ’VNas the sacred olive (infia, viii 55) In 
the latter was an altar to Erechtheus, who was identified with Neptune at Athens. 
(See Col Leake’s very judicious remarks in his ‘ Athens and Demi of Attica,’ vol i. 
pp. 338-345, and Appendix § 17 ) 

^ Egina had been colonised from Epidaurus (infra, viii 46 , Pausan ii xxix. 6), 
but seems to have been less independent than most colonies. (Hermann Pol Ant. 
§ 73 ) • ^ 

^ Compare the case of the Athenian subject-allies (Xen. de Rep. Ath. i 16-18 ) 

^ No sufficient materials exist for fixing the situation of (Ea, which is not men- 
tioned by any other writer It was pi ohably where Kiepert places it, near the centre 
of the island, on the site of the modern Egma (Chandler, ii. iv. p. 18). Bahr is 
certainly wrong in supposing it to have been near the temple of Minerva, at the 
north-eastern corner of the island , for that is more than double the proper distance 
from the capital (45 stades instead of 20). 

^ Compare the similar customs at the Eleusinian festival, which gave rise to the 
peculiar meaning of the words ye^vpiCeiv, yec^vpicrrijs, and to the expression, ^anrep 

dyd^yjs (See Bentley upon Phalaris, p. 180.) There too we hear that the women 
“ abused one another ” {iKoiddpovy dKKdiKats. Smd. m va e| dya^uv,) 
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to fiirnislL the choruses, ten for each goddess. These choruses 
did not abuse men, hut only the women of the country. Holy 
orgies of a similar kind were in use also among the Epidaurians, 
and likewise another sort of holy orgies, whereof it is not lawful 
to speak. 

84. After the robbery of the images the Epidaurians ceased 
to make the stipulated payments to the Athenians, wherefore 
the Athenians sent to Epidaurus to remonstrate. But the 
Epidaurians proved to them that they were not guilty of any 
wrong •' — While the images continued in their country, they 
said, they had duly paid the offerings according to the agree- 
ment ; now that the images had been taken from them, they 
were no longer under any obligation to pay : the Athenians 
should make their demand of the Eginetans, in whose possession 
the figures now were.^' Upon this the Athenians sent to Egina, 
and demanded the images back, hut the Eginetans answered 
that the Athenians had nothing whatever to do with them. 

85. After this the Athenians relate that they sent a trireme 
to Egina with certain citizens on board, and that these men, 
who bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and 
sought to take the images away, considering them to be their 
own, inasmuch as they were made of their wood. And first 
they endeavoured to wrench them from their pedestals, and so 
cany them off, but failing herein, they in the next place tied 
ropes to them, and set to work to try if they could haul them 
down. In the midst of their hauling suddenly there was a 
thunderclap, and with the thunderclap an earthquake ; and the 
crew of the trireme were forthwith seized with madness, and, 
like enemies, began to kill one another ; until at last there was 
but one left, who returned alone to Phalerum.® 

86. Such is the account given by the Athenians. The 
Eginetans deny that there was only a single vessel : — Had 
there been only one,'' they say, or no more than a few, they 
would easily have repulsed the attack, even if they had had no 
fleet at all ; but the Athenians came against them with a large 
number of ships, wherefore they gave way, and did not hazard 
a battle." They do not however explain clearly whether it was 
from a conviction of their own inferiority at sea that they yielded, 
or whether it was for the purpose of doing that which in fact 
they did. Their account is that the Athenians, disembarking 
firom their ships when they found that no resistance was offered, 

® Similar stories are frequent in Paiisanias. (See i. xTiii. 2, in. xvi. 6; vii. 
xix. , &c ) Compare also the tale in Athenagus (xt. xii. p. 672 B.), and the story 
of the preservation of Delphi (infra, vm, 37). 
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made for the statues^ and failing to wrench them from their 
pedestals, tied ropes to them and began to hanl. Then, they 
say, — and some people will perhaps believe them, though I for 
my part do not, — the two statues, as they were loeing dragged 
and hauled, fell down both upon their knees, in which attitude 
they still remain.® Such, according to them, was the conduct 
of the Athenians ; they meanwhile, having learnt beforehand 
what was intended, had prevailed on the Argives to hold them- 
selves in readiness ; and the Athenians accordingly were but 
just landed on their coasts when the Argives came to their aid. 
Secretly and silently they crossed over from Epidaurus, and 
before the Athenians were aware, cut off their retreat to their 
ships, and fell upon them ; and the thunder came exactly at 
that moment, and the earthquake with it. 

87. The Argives and the Eginetans both agree in giving 
this account ; and the Athenians themselves acknowledge that 
but one of their men returned alive to Attica. According to 
the Argives, he escaped from the battle in which the rest of the 
Athenian troops were destroyed by them ^ According to the 
Athenians, it was the god who destroyed their troops ; and even 
this one man did not * escape, for he perished in the following 
manner. When he came back to Athens, bringing word of the 
calamity, the wives of those who had been sent out on the ex- 
pedition took it sorely to heart, that he alone should have sur- 
vived the slaughter of all the rest ; they therefore crowded 
round the man, and struck him with the brooches by which their 
dresses were fastened — each, as she struck, asking him, where 
he had left her husband. And the man died in this way. The 
Athenians thought the deed of the women more horrible even 
than the fate of the troops ; as however they did not know how 
else to punish them, they changed their dress and compelled 
them to wear the costume of the lonians. Till this time the 
Athenian women had worn a Dorian dress, shaped nearly like 
that which prevails at Corinth. Henceforth they were made to 
wear the linen tunic, which does not require brooches.^ 


° The statues were stiU shown in the days of Pausanias, who says he saw them 
(ii. XXX 5, eJBov T6 ra oyaKfiaro^ Kal e^vcrd o-cpLai). He does not, however, mention 
their attitude, which was very unusual 

Duns of Samos (the pupil of Theophrastus) preferred the Argive account. 
He considered the wmr to have originated m the naval aggressions of Egina upon 
Athens His habitual carelessness has made him call the Argives Spartans. (Of. 
Pragm Hist. Gr ii. pp 481 and 488 ) 

“ The large horseshoe brooch with which ladies in our times occasionally fasten 
their shawls, closely resembles the ancient 'K€p6v% which was not a buckle, but “ a 
brooch, consisting of a pin, and a curved portion, furnished with a hook ” The 
Dorian tunic was of woollen , it had no sleeves, and was fastened over both the 
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88. In very truth, however, this dress is not originally 
Ionian, but Carian for anciently the Gieek women all wore 
the costume which is now called the Dorian. It is said fuither 
that the Argives and Eginetans made it a custom, on this same 
account, for their women to wear brooches half as large again 
as formerly, and to offer brooches rather than anything else in 
the temple of these goddesses. They also forbade the bringing 
of anything Attic into the temple, were it even a jar of earthen- 
ware,^ and made a law that none but native drinking vessels 
should be used there in time to come.^ From this early age to 
my own day the Argive and Eginetan women have always con- 
tinued to wear their brooches larger than formerly, through 
hatred of the Athenians. 

89. Such then was the origin of the feud which existed 
between the Eginetans and the Athenians. Hence, when the 
Thebans made their application for succour, the Eginetans, 
calling to mind the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to 
the Boeotians. They ravaged all the sea-coast of Attica, and 
the Athenians were about to attack them in return, when they 
were stop 2 Ded by the oracle of Delphi, which bade them wait 
till thirty years had passed from the time that the Eginetans 
did the wrong, and in the thirty-first year, having first set 
apart a precinct for .^acus, then to begin the war.^ So 
should they succeed to their wish,'' the oracle said ; but 
if they went to war at once, though they would still conquer 
the island in the end, yet they must go through much suffering 

shoulders by brooches It was scanty and short, sometimes scarcely reaching the 
knee The Ionic tunic was of linen it had short loose sleeves, as we see m the 
statues of the Muses, and so did not need brooches , it was a long and full dress 
hiding the form, and i caching down generally to the feet. (Of. Diet of Ant., 
Articles Fibula^ and Tunica ) 

The poets frequently represented the TrepSvT] as made use of to blind persons, 
(Cf Soph. (Ed Tyr. 1269, Eunp Hec. 1162, Phoen 60, &c.) Duris said (1. s c.) 
that the Athenian women on this occasion first blinded the man, and then slew hini 
(^€rv(p\w(raj/, elra aTr^Kreivav). 

® This IS another proof of the close connexion of the Caiian and Greek races. 
(Yide supra, vol. i pp. 543-4: ) 

^ The pottery ot Athens was the most celebrated in ancient Greece. One whole 
quarter of the city was called Oerameicus, or “The Potteries” Earthenware was 
exhibited at the Panathenaic festival, and earthen vases were often prizes at the 
games. Athens from her superior skill m the art of pottery, was sometimes repre- 
sented as its inventor (Plin H. N. vii. sY.j 

This law perhaps amounted to a prohibition of the Attic pottery, and was 
really for thp protection of native industry, though it may have been professedly a 
war measure, like a blockade or an embargo. Ancient protectionists, like modern 
ones, sought to exclude superior manufactures, sometimes by a high duty, sometimes 
by absolute prohibition. 

. Delphian priests foresee the probability of a Persian invasion, and 

wish to prevent the two great maritime powers from wasting each other’s strength^ 
Or was It only their wish to protect a Toiian state ? 
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and mucli exertion "before taking it/^ On receiving this warn- 
ing the Athenians set apart a precinct for j^acus — the same 
which still remains dedicated to him in their market-place^ — 
hut they could not hear with any patience of waiting thirty 
years, after they had suffered such grievous wrong at the hands 
of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they were making ready to take their 
revenge when a fresh stir on the part of the Lacedemonians 
hindered their projects. These last had become aware of the 
truth — how that the Alcmeonidae had practised on the 
Pythoness, and the Pythoness had schemed against themselves, 
and against the Pisistratidae ; and the discovery was a double 
grief to them, for while they had driven their own sworn 
friends into exile, they found that they had not gained thereby 
a particle of good wdl from Athens. They were also moved 
by certain prophecies, which declared that many dire calamities 
should befall them at the hands of the ilthenians. Of these in 
times past they had been ignorant, but now they had become 
acquainted with them by means of Cleomenes, who had 
brought them with him to Sparta, having found them in the 
Athenian citadel, where they had been left by the Pisistratidm 
w^hen they were driven from Athens : they were in the temple,® 
and Cleomenes having discovered them, carried them off. 

91. So w’-hen the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were growing in 
strength, and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to 
their control, it occurred to them that, if the people of Attica 
were free, they would be likely to be as powerful as themselves, 
but if they were oppressed by a tyranny, they would be weak 
and submissive. Under this feeling they sent and recalled 
Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon the Helles- 
pont, where the Pisistratidae had taken shelter.® Hippias 
came at their bidding, and the Spartans on his arrival sum- 
moned deputies from all their other alhes,^ and thus addressed 
the assembly : — 

This would be the ancient ayopa^ between the Acropolis and the Areopagus, 
where the statues of Harmodiua and Aristogiton stood (Leake’s Athens, p. 215) ; 
not the new one, which ^as north of the city, to^\ards the church of Megah 
Fanhagia 

^ The temple of Minerva Poiias. (Vide supra, chs 72 and 82 ) 

® Vide supra, ch. 65. 

This was, so far as we know, the commencement of what afterwards became 
the regular practice — the established system on \\hich Sparta treated her aUies. 
Mr Grote has some good remarks on the importance of the occasion (vol. iv. pp. 
231-2) The dispersion of the allies at the time of the last expedition (supra, ch. 
75) had made the consultation necessary. 

Vol. III.— 16 
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Friends and brothers in arms, we are free to confess that 
we did lately a thing which was not right. Misled by counter- 
feit oracles, we drove from their country those who were our 
sworn and true friends, and who had, moreover, engaged to 
keep Athens in dependance upon us ; and we delivered the 
government into the hands of an unthankful people — a people 
who no sooner got their freedom by our means, and grew in 
power, than they turned us and our king, with every token of 
insult, out of their city. Smce then they have gone on con- 
tinually raising their thoughts higher, as their neighbours of 
Bceotia and Chalcis have already discovered to their cost, and 
as others too will presently discover if they shall offend them. 
Having thus erred, we will endeavour now, with your help, to 
remedy the evils we have caused, and to obtain vengeance on 
the Athenians. For this cause we have sent for Hippias to 
come here, and have summoned you likewise from your several 
states, that we may all now with heart and hand unite to re- 
store him to Athens, and thereby give him back that which we 
took from him formerly.^" 

92. (§1.) Such was the address of the Spartans. The 
greater number of the allies listened without being persuaded. 
None however broke silence, but Sosicles the Corinthian, who 
exclaimed — 

Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth 
above, and men will henceforth live in the sea, and fish take 
their place upon the dry land, since you, Lacedaemonians, pro- 
pose to put down free governments in the cities of Grreece, and 
to set up tyrannies in their room.® There is nothing in the 
whole world so unjust, nothing so bloody, as a tyranny. If, 
however, it seems to you a desirable thing to have the cities 
under despotic rule, begin by putting a tyrant over yourselves, 
and then establish despots in the other states. While you con- 
tinue yourselves, as you have always been, unacquainted with 
tyianny, and take such excellent care that Sparta may not 
suffer from it, to act as you are now doing is to treat your allies 
unworthily. If you knew what tyranny was as well as our- 
selves, you would be better advised than you now are in re- 


® Herman remarks (Pol Ant § 82), that “it was chiefly by overthrowing the 
tyrants m the cities of Greece, that Sparta obtained her superiority o\er her neisrli- 
bours ; and undoubtedly both Thucydides (i 18) and Herodotus bear witness to 
the fact of her havmg pursued this policy. But it is difficult to collect many instances 
unless we regard the list in Plutarch (de Malign. Heiod ch. 21) as authentic The 
expedition to put down the tyranny of Polycrates is the best attested case, and 
^tamly proves that they would make great efforts with this object (supra, hi. 
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garcl to it. (§2.) Tlie government at Corinth was once an 
oligarchy — a single race, called Bacchiadae, who intermarried 
only among themselves/ held the management of affairs.^ Now 
it happened that Amphion, one of these, had a daughter, named 
Lahda/ who was lame, and whom therefore none of the Bacchi- 
ades would consent to marry ; so she was taken to wife by 
Aetion, son of Echecrates, a man of the township of Petra, who 
was, however, by descent of the race of the Lapithae,® and of 
the house of Caeneus. Aetion, as he had no child either by 
this wife, or by any other, went to Delphi to consult the oracle 
concerning the matter Scarcely had he entered the temple 
when the Pythoness saluted him in these words — 

^ No one honours thee now, Aetion, worthy of honour ; — 

Labda shall soon be a mother — her offspring a rock, that will one day 
Fall on the kmgly race, and right the city oi OormthJ 

By some chance this address of the oracle to Aetion came to 
the ears of the Bacchiadee, who till then had been unable to 
perceive the meaning of another earlier prophecy which likewise 
bore upon Corinth, and pointed to the same event as Aetion's 
prediction. It was the following ; — 

^ When mid the rocks ^ an eagle shall bear a carnivorous lion, 

Mighty and fierce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them — 
Brood ye well upon this, all ye Corinthian people, 

Ye who dwell by fair Peir^ne, and beetling Corinth.’ ® 

° Compare the case of the Roman patricians (Niebuhr’s R. H vol. it p. 
280, &c ) 

^ The tradition said, that after the Dorian conquest of Corinth (ab b c. 1040), 
the descendants of Aletes, the Heracleid conqueror, reigned for lo generations, 
when the monarchy was changed into an oligarchy by a process somewhat like that 
which may be traced at Athens, annual magistrates (Prytaneis) being substituted 
for monarchs, but the magistracy being confined to the royal family. About half- 
way m the list of kings, which is given by Eusebius (Chron. Can. i ch xxxiv ), 
Syncellus (p 179) and others, occuis the name of Bacchis, from whom the royal 
family is considered to have derived its appellation of Bacchidie or Bacchiadse. 
(Heracl. Pont v. ; Pausan ii iv. § 3-4 ; Diod Sic ap Sync 1. s. c ) The whole 
history, previous to the annual Prytaneis, must be considered as in the highest de- 
gree uncertain. Mr Chilton, however, adopts it as authentic into his chi onology. 
(Tables, 01. 9, 1, and vol i p 129, note ) 

^ Labda, according to the Etymologicum Magnum (ad voc. jSAaio-ds), is the same 
as Lambda, and is a nickname given to indicate lameness (perhaps because the two 
legs of the old Greek lambda are of unequal length — ^ — this, at least, seems a 
better reason than that given in the Etym — 6 tovs irdSas e-n-l Tb. e^<a daa-Tpafxix^yos)* 
® The mythic antagonists of Hercules (Apollod. ii. vn 7), whose king Caeneus is 
mentioned by Homer (^II. i. 264 , Schol. ad loc.) 

* There is a double pun here Action’s name is glanced at in the word aUros 
(eagle), the p*lace of his abode, Petra, in the expression iv irirprjo-L (among the 
rocks) 

^ The fountain of Peirene is described by Pausanias (ii hi. 3) . it was on the^ low- 
ground, at the base of the Acro-Connthus. The name, however, was sometimes 
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(§ 3.) The Bacchiadse had possessed this oracle for some time, 
but they were quite at a loss to know what it meant until they 
heard the response given to Action ; then however they at once 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together. 
Nevertheless, though the bearing of the first prophecy was now 
clear to them, they remained quiet, being minded to put to 
death the child which Aetion v/as expecting. As soon, there- 
fore, as his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number 
to the township where Aetion lived, with orders to make away 
with the baby. So the men came to Petra, and went into 
Action's house, and there asked if they might see the child ; 
and Labda, who knew nothing of their purpose, but thought 
their inquiries arose from a kindly feeling towards her husband, 
brought the child, and laid him in the arms of one of them. 
Now they had agreed by the way that whoever first got hold of 
the child should dash it against the ground. It happened, 
however, by a providential chance, that the babe, just as Labda 
put him into the man's arms, smiled in his face. The man 
saw the smile, and was touched with pity, so that he could not 
kill it ; he therefore passed it on to his next neighbour, who 
gave it to a third ; and so it went through all the ten without 
any one choosing to be the murderer. The mother received her 
child back, and the men went out of the house, and stood near 
the door, and there blamed and reproached one another ; chiefly 
however accusing the man who had first had the child in his 
arms, because he had not done as had been agreed u|)on. At 
last, after much time had been thus spent, they resolved to go 
into the house again and all take part in the murder. (§ 4.) 
But it was fated that evil should come upon Corinth from the 
progeny of Aetion, and so it chanced that Labda, as she stood 
near the door, heard all that the men said to one another, and 
fearful of their changing their mind, and returning to destroy 
her baby, she carried him off and hid him in what seemed to 
her the most unlikely place to be suspected, viz., a ^ cypseP or 
corn-bin.® She knew that if they came back to look for the 
child, they would search all her house ; and so indeed they did, 
but not finding the child after looking everywhere, they thought 

applied to a spring of water in the citadel, tv hich was supposed to communicate 
with the lower source (ib y. 1) Perhaps in this place the inhabitants of the lower 
town are indicated by the former, those of the upper by the latter part of the hexa- 
meter. 

® Pausanias saw a corn-bin, said to have been that wherein Cypselus was hidden, 
in the temple of Juno at Oly mpia (Y xvii § 2) It was of cedar, beautifully carved, 
and inlaid with gold and ivory Perhaps the story grew up, in part out of this 
offering, in part out of the name, Cypselus. 
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it best to go away, and declare to those by whom they bad been 
sent that they had done their bidding.^ And thus they re- 
ported on their return home. (§5.) Action's son grew up, and, 
in remembrance of the danger from which he had escaped, was 
named Cypselus, after the corn-bin. When he reached to 
man's estate, he went to Delphi, and on consulting the oracle, 
received a response which was two-sided. It was the follow- 
ing 


‘ See there comes to my dwelling a man much favour’d of fortune, 
Cypselus, son of Aetion, and king of the glorious Oormth, — 

He and his children too, but not his children’s cluldren.’ ® 

Such was the oracle ; and Cypselus put so much faith in it that 
he forthwith made his attempt/ and thereby became master of 
Corinth. Having thus got the tyranny, he showed himself a 
harsh ruler — many of the Corinthians he drove into banishment, 
many he deprived of their fortunes,^ and a still greater number 
of their lives. (§ 6 ) His reign lasted thirty years, and was 
prosperous to its close ; insomuch that he left the government 
to Periander, his son. This prince at the beginning of his reign 
was of a milder temper than his father ; ^ hut after he corres- 

’ Nicolas of Damascus makes the* mea repent of their errand, warn Aetion, 
and then quit the country (Fr 58) 

® Yet Psarametichus, the grandson of Cypselus, mounted the throne (Arist. 
Pol, V. 12 ) He reigned however only three years, and then the tyranny was 
put down by Sparta (Pint de Malig Her. 21), or by a revolution (Nic pamasc. 
Frag 60). so that he could not be called pi operly “ much favouied of foi tune” 
(oK^los) 

® A long account is given by Nicolas of Damascus, of the mode in which Cyp- 
selus established his powei. According to this nairative, it was chiefly in the ofhce 
of Polemaich, that ho found means to ingratiate himself with the people It was a 
part of the Polemarch’s duty to exact legal fines, and former polemarchs had kept 
the condemned in prison until they weiepaid, but Cypselus would imprison no 
one. Sometimes he took security, sometimes he himself became secuiity, and he 
always remitted the portion of the fine which belonged to him. Having thus made 
himself popular, he proceeded to extremities, slew Patrochdes, the reigning Bac- 
chiad, and was at once chosen king by the Corinthians (Fi 58). 

^ In the “Economics” ascribed to Aristotle, there is a story (ch ii ) that Cyp- 
selus had vowed the whole property of the Corinthians to Jupiter, if he obtained 
sovereign power; and that he acquitted himself of his vow by imposing a 10 per 
cent property tax for ten years. But the authority of the Economics is very 
weak. 

^ This account of the characters of Cypselus and Periander is not, perhaps, 
altogether at variance with the narrative of Aristotle Aristotle (1. s c ) informs 
us that Cypselus (like Pisistratus) was a leader of the popular party {dr)p.tx.yuy6i), 
and that his acceptability to the people enabled him to dispense with a body-guard ; 
but that Periander was of a tyrannical disposition (rvpavvinos). We may understand 
him to speak of Periander in his later years, and to give us one side of the character 
of Cypselus, to which Herodotus furnishes the other Like the Pi&istratidm, the 
tyrants of Corinth were studiously mild towards the middle and lower classes (supra, 
ch. 62), but hke them also (infra, vi. 39), they had to keep down the aristocracy by 
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ponded by means of messengers with Thrasybulus^ tyrant of 
Miletus, he became even more sanguinary. On one occasion he 
sent a herald to ask Thrasybulus what mode of government it 
was safest to set up in order to rule with honour. Thrasybulus 
led the messenger without the city, and took him into a field 
of corn, through which he began to walk, while he asked him 
again and again concerning his coming from Corinth, ever as he 
went breaking off and t&owing away all such ears of corn as 
over-topped the rest. In this way he went through the whole 
field, and destroyed all the best and richest part of the crop ; 
then, without a word, he sent the messenger back. On the 
return of the man to Corinth, Periander was eager to know 
what Thrasybulus had counselled, but the messenger reported 
that he had said nothing ; and he wondered that Periander had 
sent him to so strange a man, who seemed to have lost his senses, 
since he did nothing but destroy his own property. And upon 
this he told how Thrasybulus had behaved at the interview.^ 
(§ 7.) Periander, perceiving what the action meant, and knowing 
that Thrasybulus advised the destruction of all the leading 
citizens, treated his subjects from this time forward with the 
very gteatest cruelty. Where Cypselus had spared any, and 
had neither put them to death nor banished them, Periander 
completed what his father had left unfinished.*^ One day he 

severe measures. These Sosicles would naturally regaid as atrocities, and would 
perhaps a little exaggerate. Nicolas says that Cypselus banished the Bacchiads, 
and confiscated their properties (1. sc). 

^ According to Aristotle (Pol in. 8, p. 98, ed Tauch ) it was Thrasybulus who 
sought, and Periander who gave this advice. The tale was transferred by some of 
the early annalists into Roman history See Livy i. 54, where the annalist has com- 
pounded his story from this narrative and the history of Zopyrus. (Corap. Niebuhr’s 
Rom. Hist, 1 . p. 603, E. T ) That Periander and Thrasybulus wefe really on very 
intimate terms, appears from i. 20. 

The cruel tyranny of Periander is agreed on by all writers. There is some 
difference of detail. He set up a body-guard of 300 men, made severe sumptuary 
laws, kept the citizens poor by means of fines and confiscations, shed abundant 
blood, and was frequently guilty of the grossest outrages. His private relations, 
which throw a light on the remainder of the chapter, have been already narrated 
(supra, 111 50-3). He was engaged in frequent wars, and the power of Corinth was 
never so great as in his day (Compare Eph. Frag. 106 ; Ar. Pol. v. 12 , Heraclid. 
Pont v. Nic. Damasc. Frag. 69 ; Biog. Laert Vit. Periandr.) The following 
scheme of the Cypselid family may be gathered from Nicolaus Damasccnus. He 
difiers from Herodotus in telling of Nicolas what the elder historian relates of 
Lycophron. 

Cypselus 

Periander, Pylades Echiades 

I (founder of Leucas) (founder of Anaotorium). 

Evagoras Lycophron 

(founder of Potidisa). 


Gorgus. Nicolas 

I (governor of Corcyra), 

Psammetichua 

or 

Cypselus II, 
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stripped all the women of Corinth stark naked, for the sake of 
his own wife Melissa. He had sent messengers into Thesprotia 
to consult the oracle of the dead upon the Acheron ^ concerning 
a pledge which had been given into his charge by a stranger, 
and Melissa -appeared, but refused to speak or tell where the 
pledge was, — ^ she was chill/ she said, ‘ having no clothes ; the 
garments iDuried with her were of no manner of use, since they 
had not been burnt. And this should be her token to Periander, 
that what she said was true — the oven was cold when he baked 
his loaves in it."" When this message was brought him, Perian- 
der knew the token;® wherefore he straightway made proclama- 
tion, that all the wives of the Corinthians should go forth to 
the temple of Juno.’^ So the women apparelled themselves in 
their bravest, and went forth, as if to a festival. Then, with 
the help of his guards, whom he had placed for the purpose, he 
stripped them one and all, making no difference between the 
free women and the slaves ; and, taking their clothes to a pit, 
he called on the name of Melissa, and burnt the whole heap ® 
This done, he sent a second time to the oracle, and Mehssa's 
ghost told him where he would find the stranger's pledge. Such, 
0 Lacedgemonians 1 is tyranny, and such are the deeds which 
spring from it. We Corinthians marvelled greatly when we first 


Strabo adds another member of the family — Tolgus, the founder of Ambracia — 
whom he calls a son of Cypselus (vii p 471) According to Aristotle, the dynasty 
lasted 78 years and 6 months, probably from about b. c. 655 to b. c. 581. The three 
reigns were — 

Cypselus . . 80 years . . b c 655-625. 

Pei lander . . 40 years . . . “ 625-5S5. 

Psammetichus . S-J- years . . “ 5S5-5S1. 

® The Acheron is the modern or Afawro river, which falls into the sea mlat. 
39° 15", long 20° 31\ The name Thesprotia was applied to the whole tract between 
the Charadrus (Xwro, or Rogtis) and the Tbyam is (C'aZawi as) It is unceitain where 
the oracle of the dead was situated. There seems to ha\e been one at Aoinus, a 
city and lake (’) somewhere in these parts (Pausan. ix xxx 3 , Plin. H N iv 1 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc ; Etym. Magn sub voc ), the site of which it is impossible to 
fix. Oracles of this kind were not uncommon m Greece. (Creuz. Symb i p. 189.) 
Some light may be thrown on their nature by the narrative in 1 Sam. xxviii 
7-20 

® Quippe qui cum mortu^ coiisset MelissS, ” (Of. Nic. Dam. Frag. 59 ; Senec. 
De Ira, ii 36 ) 

Pausanias describes this temple (ii iv. § 7). It was situated a little below the 
summit of the Acrocorinthus, on a mound or hill {^ovv6s\ whence the Corinthian 
Juno had the epithet of ^owaia. 

^ It IS probably this same story which appears in Ephorus (Fr. 106) under a 
different form. There Periander is said to have vowed a golden statue to Jupiter 
if he won the Olympic chariot-race; and needing gold for this purpose, to have 
taken the gold ornaments worn by the Corinthian women at a festival If the stones 
are regarded as identical, it may fairly be supposed that “ the clothes were burnt 
to obtain the m-wrought gold” (Blakesley ad ioc.). This has been recently done 
on a large scale in India. 
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knew of your having sent for Hippias, and now it surprises us 
still more to hear you speak as you do. We adjure you, by the 
common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her cities. If 
however you are determined, if you persist, against all justice, 
in seeking to restore Hipj)ias, — know, at least, that the Corin- 
thians will not approve your conduct.''^' 

93. When Sosicles, the deputy from Corinth, had thus 
spoken, Hippias replied, and, invoking the same gods, he said, 
— Of a surety the Corinthians will, beyond all others, regret 
the Pisistratid^, when the fated days come for them to be dis- 
tressed by the Athenians.'' Hippias spoke thus because he 
knew the prophecies' better than any man living. But the 
rest of the allies, who till Sosicles spoke had remained quiet, 
when they heard him utter his thoughts thus boldly, all together 
broke silence, and declared themselves of the same mind ; and 
withal, they conjured the Lacedmmonians not to revolutionise 
a Grecian city." And in this way the enterprise came to 
nought. 

94. Hippias hereupon withdrew, and Amyntas the Mace- 
donian offered him the city of Anthemus,^ while the Thessali- 
ans were willing to give Mm Iolc5s : ^ but he would accept 
neither the one nor the other, preferring to go back to Sigeum,* 
which city Pisistratus had taken by force of arms from the 
Mytilen^ans. Pisistratus, when he became master of the place, 
established there as tyrant, his own natural son, Hegesistratus, 
whose mother was an Argive woman. But this prince was nofc al- 
lowed to enjoy peaceably what his father had made over to him ; 
for during very many years there had been war between the 
Athenians of Sigeum and the Mytilenseans of the city called 
AcMlleum.^ They of Mytilene insisted on having the place 

^ Propliecies forged probably after the affairs of Epidamnus and Potidcea (Thucyd. 

24-65), or at least after the battles m the Megarid (lib 105-6). The bitter hos- 
tility of Corinth to Athens in the Peloponnesian war (ib. i 119 , v. 25, 27, 82, 48) 
contrasts remarkably with the friendly spirit heie exhibited It had its origin, first, 
in commercial jealousy, and secondly m the soreness engendered by the conduct ot 
Athens on the above-mentioned occasions. 

^ Anthemus was a city of some note, on the borders of Macedonia, aho\ e Chal- 
cidice. It IS difficult to fix with certainty its exact site (See Leake’s Tiavels 
in iN’orthern Greece (iii. p. 450) Stephen and Pliny (iv 10) both mention it as a 
city, but Thucydides applies the name to a district (n 99-luO) 

^ lolcos, the port from which the Argonauts were said to have sailed, was a 
place of still greater note than Anthemus It lay at the bottom of the Pagasean 
gulf (Scylax, Peiipl. p 60) in the district called Magnesia. All the geogiaphers 
mention it (Ptol. p. 92 , Strab. ix. p 632 , Plin. H. N. iv. 9, ko.). Its modern 
name is Volo (Leake’s M. G iv. p. 380). 

® Supra, ch. 65. 

^ Achilleum, so called because it contained the tumulus of Achilles (Strab xiii. 
p. 589), was within a very short distance of the town of Sigeum, on the promontory 
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restored to them : hut the Athenians refused, since they argued 
that the iBolians had no better claim to the Trojan territory 
than themselves, or than any of the other Greets who helped 
Menelaus on occasion of the rape of Helen. 

95. War accordingly continued, with many and various in- 
cidents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained ^ by the Athenians, the poet Alcaeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, hut lost his arms, which fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. They hung them up in the temple of Minerva 
at Sig^um,^ and Alcmus made a poem describing his misadven- 
ture, to his friend Jlelanippus, and sent it to him at Mytilene.® 
The Mytilen^eans and Athenians were reconciled by Periander, 
the son of Cypselus, who was chosen by both parties as arbiter 
' — he decided that they should each retain that of which they 
were at the time possessed, and Sigeum passed in this way 
under the dominion of Athens. 

96. On the return of Hippias to Asia from Lacedmmon, he 
moved heaven and earth’ to set Artaphernes against the Athe- 
nians, and did all that lay in his power to bring Athens into 
subjection to himself and Darius. So when the Athenians learnt 
what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, and exhorted 
the Persians not to lend an ear to the Athenian exiles. ^ Arta- 
phernes told them in reply, that if they wished to remain safe, 


of the same name (Strab. 1 s c. ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.; Plin H. N. v oO) See 
the plan of the country around Troy (infra, vii. 43) According to Demetrius, 
Achilleum was an eTrtretxio'Ma) or to^'t built near Sigeum by the Mytilenseans, tor the 
ourpose of vexing and harassing Sigeum, in the hope of ultimately recovering it. 

It appears that Mytilene had, at an early date, made herself mistiess of the Troad 
rStrab xiii p 869) Athens, about b c 620, sent out a colony under Phrynon, an 
Olympic victor (Strab 1 s c ; Euseb i xxxvi ), to occupy Sigeum, a town 
already built by the Mytilenmans Phrynon took the place, and established himseli 
in it but a war followed of many years’ duration between the Mjtilen^ans and the 
new colony Achilleum being fortified by the former as a place from winch to make 
their attacks. According to one account (Timmus, Fr 49), Peiiander at this 
time assisted the Mytilenseans, and helped to fortify Achilleum by means of stones 
brouo-ht from Troy Pittacus commanded on the side of the Mytilensean^ and it 
wTs m the course of this war that Alcmus lost his shield. Phrynon, b. c 606 (Euseb ), 
challenf>-ed Pittacus to a single combat , the challenge was accepted, and Pittacus 
was victorious by means of the aits practised m later times by the retianus. 
this Periander was called in to arbitrate, and assigned Sigeum to Athens (Strab. 

1 s V mos: Laert. i 74, Polymn i. 25; Plutarch, ii p 858, Smdas ad voc. 

kc) It ^ould seem that the Mytilenmans must have afterwards re- 
covIrcrSi-eVm, winch was taken from them a second time by Fisistratus, probably 
nhont B c *^535. This occasioned a renewal of the war. . ^ 

5 Tins temple is mentioned in the famous Sigean inscription, belonging to the 
reicrn of Antiochus Soter (Chishull’s Inscr Asiat p 52, § 35). 

“ stiabo seems to have quoted the first Ime of this poem, but the passage is 
hopellX coirupt (xi.i p SBi) Compare with the fact of Alcmus writing on such 
a ^ubmet the well-known ode of Horace (li. 7). ^ r b- -u 

Literally “I'® moved everything '*'’ — an expression, the strength of which can 
only be o*iven hy some such idiom as that used in the text. 
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tiey must receive back Hippias.^^ The Athenians^ when this 
answer was reported to them, determined not to consent, and 
therefore made up their minds to be at open enmity with the 
Persians. 

97. The Athenians had come to this decision, and were 
already in had odour with the Persians, w’'hen Aristagoras the 
Milesian, dismissed from Sparta by Cleomenes the LacedaB- 
monian, arrived at Athens. He knew that, after Sparta, Athens 
was the most powerful of the Grecian states ® Accordingly he 
appeared before the people, and, as he had done at Sparta, 
spoke to them of the good things which there were in Asia, and 
of the Persian mode of fight — how they used neither shield nor 
spear, and were very easy to conquer. All this he uiged, and 
reminded them also, that Miletus was a colony from Athens,'® 
and therefore ought to receive their succour, since they were so 
powerful — and in the earnestness of his entreaties,, he cared 
little what he promised — till, at the last, he prevailed and won 
them over. It seems indeed to be easier to deceive a multitude 
than one man — for Aristagoras, though he failed to impose on 
Cleomenes, the Lacedemonian, succeeded with the Athenians, 
who were thirty thousand.' Won by his persuasions, they voted 


Compare i. 56. ^ ^ ^ Supra, ch. 49. 

• j Supra, 1. 147, and infra, ix. 97. The colonies, notwithstanding their political 

another city in time of need (see Thncyd. 

It has been generally supposed that this number is an exaggeration (Dahl- 
mann s Life of Herod., p 42, E. T , Bceckh’sEcon of Athens, i. p 48, E T , &c ) 
Certainly in later times the actual number seems scarcely ever to have much ex- 
ceed^ ifw6w?fy thousand. It was 19,000 m the year b c ^444 (Plutarch. Pend. c. 
37 , Philochor ap. Schol. Arist Yesp. 716), when P&ammetichus sent the Athenians 

Demetrius Phalareus made his 
census (Athen^us, vi. p 272, B ). Aristophanes, in b. c. 422 (Yesp. 716) Plato 
about B. C. 350 (Critias, p 133, ed. Tauch.), and Demosthenes, in b. c 331 (Aristoo"’ 
ri/Al confirmed by the account given in Thucydl- 

ttr ^ilitiiry force of Athens at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 

war. Still the estimate of Herodotus may be true /or the period to which% 9 efers 
Chsthenes, it must be remembered, had recently admitted all the foreign inhabitants 
(|€voi^6TotKot) and enfranchised slaves of the same rank (M\ol uertiKoi) into the 

after-times usually amounted to 10,0()0 (Athen 1 
not enfranchisement ever took place afterwards, and it is quite 

possible that the number of citizens may have fallen, between b. c 5i)0 and b c 444 
from thirty o twenty thousand. The vast number’ of colonists and clemchs* sent 
out from Athens dunng this interval would fully account for such a diminution 

465, 500 Athe- 
nians colonised Naxos a year earlier, lOUO went to the Chersonese between that 

to! “oo'io ChalcidL about the Mme 

EXffia)n°B 0^41^^’ Th? rr® “ colony (number unknown) to 

iuboea m b c. 44o. The whole policy of Pericles was to get rid of the sunerabun- 

PerL 0^9 and of Pooler sort (see Pint. Vit. 

S, aee’Ctoorfs the ^pulation of 
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that twenty ships should be sent to the aid of the lonians, 
under the command of Melanthius^ one of the citizens, a man 
of mark in every way. These ships were the beginning of mis- 
chief both to the Greeks and to the barbarians. 

98. Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when he reached 
Miletus, devised a plan, from which no manner of advantage 
could possibly accrue to the lonians ; indeed, in forming it, he 
did not aim at their benefit, but his sole wish was to annoy 
King Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those 
P^onians who had been led away captive by Megabazus from 
the river Strymon,^ and who now dwelt by themselves in Plyygia, 
having a tract of land and a hamlet of their own. This man, 
when he reached the Pseonians, spoke thus to them : — 

Men of P^onia, Aristagoras, king of Miletus, has sent me 
to you, to inform you that you may now escape, if you choose 
to follow the advice he proffers. All Ionia has revolted from 
the king, and the way is open to you to return to your own land. 
You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast ; the rest shall 
be our business.^^ 

When the Pmonians heard this, they were exceedingly re- 
joiced, and, taking with them their wives and children, they 
made aU speed to the coast ; a few only remaining in Phrygia 
through fear. The rest, having reached the sea, crossed over 
to Chios, where they had just landed, when a great troop of 
Persian horse came following upon their heels, and seeking to 
overtake them. Hot succeeding, however, they sent a message 
across to Chios, and begged the Paeonians to come back again. 
These last refused, and were conveyed by the Chians from Chios 
to Lesbos, and by the Lesbians thence to Doriscus from 
which place they made their way on foot to P monia. 

99. The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, 
and hronght also in their company five triremes of the Eretrians 
which had joined the expedition, not so much out of goodwill 
towards Athens, as to pay a debt which they already owed to 


^ Yide supra, chs IS-IY. -u i,- 

® Herodotus gives the name of Doriscus to the great alluvial plain through 
the river Hebius {MariUa) empties itself into the sea Darius at the time of his 
invasion of Scythia had built a fortified post to command the passage of this river, 
to which the name Doriscm was also given (infra, vii, 59). It was a great 

strength (vii. 106), and continued to be known as an important stronghold down to 
the time of Philip, son of Demetrius (b c 200, cf. Liv. xxxi 16). 

^ Eretria lay upon the coast of Euboea, 12 or 13 miles below Chalcis. Bs site 
is marked by extensive rums (Leake, p. 266) The better situation of uhaicis pre- 
vented Eretria from competing with it successfully. By Strabo’s time the superumity 
(Of the former city was clear and decisive (x p. 653) ; and at present JEgripo^ which 
occupies its site, is the only place of any importance in the whole island. 
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the people of Miletus. For in the old war between the Chal- 
cideans and Eretrians/ the Milesians fought on the Eretrian 
side throughoutj while the Chalcideans had the help of the 
Samian people. Aristagoras^ on their arrival;, assembled the 
rest of his aUies, and proceeded to attack Sardis^ not however 
leading the army in person, but appointing to the command his 
own brother Oharopinus, and Hermophantus, one of the citizens, 
while he himself remained behind in Miletus. 

100. The lonians sailed with this fleet to EiDhesus/ and, 
leaving their ships at Ooressus ^ in the Ephesian territoiy, took 
gnid^ from the city, and went up the country, with a great 
host. They marched along the couise of the river Cayster,® 
and, crossing over the ridge of Tmolus, came down upon Sardis 
and took it,® no man opposing them ; — the whole city tell into 
their hands, except only the citadel, which Artaphernes defended 
in person, having with him no contemptible force. 

101. Though, however, they took the city, they did not 
succeed in j)l undering it ; for, as the houses in Sardis were most 
of them budt of reeds, and even the few which were of brick had 
a reed thatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner fired 
by a soldier than the flames ran speedily from house to house, 
and spread over the whole place. As the fire raged, the Ly- 
dians, and such Persians as were in the city, inclosed on every 
side by the flames, which had seized all the skirts of the town, 

® See Thucyd i. 15, for the importance of this contest. Almost all Gieece \-\as 
said to have been engaged m it^ We learn from Plutarch (ii. p, 7G0, F ) that the 
Eretrian horse was at fiist supeiior, and that Chalcis had to rely for this arm on the 
Thessalians. 

^ ® The Pseudo-Plutarch says (De Malign. Herod li p. 8C5) that the fleet first 
sailed towards Cyprus, and gamed a naval victory over the Cyprians in the Pam- 
phylian sea , but this is probably a mere misrepresentation of the battle mentioned 
below, ch. 112. 

The Coressus here spoken of must have been a town upon the sea-coast. (So 
Steph Byz Kop-rja-crhs voXis "Ecpeaias ) It lay probably at the base of the 
mountain of the same name (Diod. Sic xiv. 99), somewhat south of Panormus the 
port of Ephesus (Compare Strab. xiv. 9U9, 917 , Athenmus, vim 16 ; Xcn. He’ll, i. 
ii. 7 ; jEschin. ep 1. ed. Baiter ) 

^ ® The Cayster, now the Little Mendere, washed Ephesus on the north, and foi med 

its haibour (Strab. p. 919). This river, one of the four great streams emptying 
themselves into the Egean sea, drams the valley Ijing between the Kiwilm Mma 
JJagfi (Messogis) ^n6.Ke^tane Dagh (Tmolus) ranges. It brings down a considerable 
deposit, and has probably augmented the alluvial land at its mouth vei y greatly 
since the time of Herodotus. (See Chandler’s Asia Minor, ch. xxxvii end ) 

The Pseudo-Plutarch sajs that the Persians weie at this time besieging Mi- 
ietus, ^d that the object of the attack upon Sardis was to force them to raise the 
siege (De Malign. Herod. 1. s. c ) , but the silence of Herodotus is conclusi\e against 
these statements. ° 

In Eastern capitals the houses are still rarely of brick or stone Heeds and 
the chief building materials. Hence the terrible conflagrations 
which from time to time devastate them. 
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and finding themselves nnahle to get out, came in crowds into 
the market-place, and gathered themselves npon the hanks of 
the Pactolus. This stream, which comes down from Mount 
Tmolus, and brings the Sardians a quantity of gold-dust, runs 
directly through the market-place of Sardis, and joins the Her- 



[Kmns of Sardis — ^From a sketch by Bot S. C. Malan.] 


mus, before that river reaches the sea.^^ So the Lydians and 
Persians, brought together in this way in the market-place and 
about the Pactolus, were forced to stand on their defence ; and 
the lonians, when they saw the enemy in part resisting, in part 
pouring towards them in dense crowds, took fright, and drawing 
off to the ridge which is called Tmolus, when night came, went 
back to their ships. 

102. Sardis however was burnt, and, among other buildings, 
a temple of the native goddess Cybele was destroyed which 

“ small streams descend from Tmolus, one on each side of the ruins of 
Sardis “the western, ■which comes down the broader yailey, and passes by the 
Ionic temple of CybMe, has generally been considered as the gold-beai mg Pactolus” 
(Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp 146-7). Like most gold-helds, that of the Pac- 
tolus, so celebrated at an early period (Soph. Phil, 39S; Strab. xiii. p. 897), was 
soon exhausted. By the time of Augustus it had ceased to produce gold (Strab. 
1. s. c.) 

^ Cybeb4, CybMe, or Rhea, was the Magna Mater, or Mother of the gods, a 
principal object of worship among all the Oriental nations. (Vide supra, i. 131, 
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was the reason afterwards alleged hj the Persians for setting on 
fire the temples of the Greeks As soon as what had happened 
was known, all the Persians who were stationed on this side the 
Halys drew together/ and brought help to the Lydians. Find- 
ing however, when they arrived, that the lonians bad already 
withdrawn from Sardis, they set off, and, following close upon 
their track, came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians 
drew out against them in battle array, and a fight ensued, 
wherein the Greeks had very greatly the worse.-^ Vast numbers 
were slain by the Persians : among other men of note, they 
killed the captain of the Eretrians, a certain Eualcidas, a man 
who had gained crowns at the games, and received much praise 
from Simonides the Cean.^ Such as made their escape from 
the battle, dispersed among the several cities. 

103. So ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians 
quite forsook the lonians, and, though Aristagoras besought 
them much by his ambassadors, refused to give him any further 

note \ and Essay s., pp 490-2 ; and cf. Soph. 1. s. c ; Catull. Ixi. ; Yirg. yEn. Ti. 
785; IX. 617, &c. Sec also Selden, de Dis Syiis, ii. 2.) She may be identified with 
the Beltis of the Assyrian inscriptions, the Mylitta of Herodotus (1. s. c.), the Demoter 
of the Greeks, and the Ceres or Ops of the Romans 

Hei worship from very early times m Lydia is marked by the antique figure on 
Mount Sipylus, mentioned by Paiisanias as the most ancient of statues (ap^aiorarov 
airdvrctiv oryaK^xa^ III. xxii § 4), and lately rediscovered by Mr Stiickland (Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 50, note). 

Her temple at Sardis was probably the magnificent structure, situated between 
the Pactolus and the citadel, of the remains of which so many travellers have giv- 
en a description. When Chishull (Travels, p. 16) in 1699, and even when Peyron- 
nel, in 1750, visited the site, six columns were still standing. Chandler, in 1764, 
found only five (Asia Minor, vol i. p 295), Cockerell, about 1820, thiee (Leake’s 
Asia Mmor, p. 342), Hamilton, in 1836 (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 149), and Fellows, m 
1888 (Tiavels, p. 289), no more than two. This temple was a building of the Ionic 
order, formed of blocks of white marble of an enormous size. It appears to have 
been never finished (Cockerell, Fellows), but bears marks (Cockeiell) of a very high 
antiquity. It was 144 feet in width, and probably 251 long. Mr Cockerell’s de- 
scription (Leake, 1. s. c ) is by far the most complete that has yet been given 

^ The Greeks, who did not understand the iconoclastic spirit which animated the 
Persians (supra, iii. 29 and 37), sought for some special motive to explain the 
outrages on their religion (supra, viii 33, 53, 55 ; ix 13, &c.) during the war ; and 
found such a motive in retaliation of the injury done to this temple. But it may 
be doubted whether this circumstance had really any influence on the subsequent 
hostilities. 

® On the si/e and organisation of the Persian standing army, see above, vol. ii, 
p. 467. But the expression here used is an exaggeiation. 

^ Charon of Lampsacus, a writer contemporaiy with Xerxes, made no mention 
of this defeat m his account of the expedition (Plut. de Mahg Herod p. 861, C !>.). 
There is reason however to believe that this author was inclined to gloss over un- 
pleasant facts in his history. (See Dahlmann’s Life of Herod, p. 88, K. T.) 

^ That Simonides the Cean, like Pindar, wrote odes m praise of those who carried 
off prizes in the games, we know from Aristotle (Rhet. in. 2). He is said to have 
been one of the men of letters invited to Athens by the Pisistratidse (Plut. Hipparch. 
vol. iv p. 174, ed. Tauchn ). He must not be confounded with Simonides of Amor- 
gos, who was greatly his senior. 
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help.® Still the lonians, notwithstanding this desertion, con- 
tinued unceasingly their preparations to carry on the war against 
the Persian king, which their late conduct towards him had 
rendered unavoidable. Sailing into the Hellespont^ they brought 
Byzantium, and all the other cities in that quarter, under their 
sway. Again, quitting the Hellespont, they went to Caria, and 
won the greater part of the Carians to their side ; while Caunus, 
which had formerly refused to join with them, after the burning 
of Sardis, came over likewise.’' 

104. All the Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused the Ionian cause. The oc- 
casion of their revolting from the Medes was the following. 
There was a certain Onesiius, younger brother of Grorgus, king 
of Salamis, and son of Chersis, who was son of Siromus,® and 
grandson of Evelthon. This man had often in former times 
entreated Gorgus to rebel against the king ; but, when he 
heard of the revolt of the lonians, he left him no peace with 


® Mr Grote conjectures that the Asiatic Greeks must have been guilty of some 
“ glaring desertion” of their allies, which justified this withdrawal (Hist, of Gieece, 
vol. iv. p 390). There is no evidence to sustain such a view, v^Mch seems based 
upon a notion that the Athenians could not possibly do wrong. The tiuth seems 
to be, that on the first reveise Athens backed out of the war Such conduct was 
certainly far more “open to censure” than the original embarking in the war, which 
was a very politic act. It is perhaps not going too far to say that if Athens and 
the other maritime states of Greece had given a hearty and resolute support to the 
Ionian cause, the great invasions of Darius and Xerxes might have been pre- 
vented. 

The Caunians had been brought under the Persian yoke by Harpagus, with 
difficulty (supra, i, 17(5). For the situation of their country, see Appendix to vol i. 
(Essay ii p. 813) It is surprising that the Lycians did not take the opportunity, 
which now offered, to throw off the Persian yoke 

® Mr. Grote considers this revolt to have been confined to “ the Greek cities in 
Cyprus,” among which he even reckons Amathus (Hist of Greece, vol. iv. p 391) ; 
but Herodotus distinctly states that the Cyprians revolted geneiallv No doubt 
there had been a considerable Greek immigration into Cypius before this period 
(vide infra, vii 90), but the bulk of the population continued Phcemcian till long 
afterwards. This is plain from Scylax, wffio calls all the inhabitants of the interior 
“barbarians,” and notices as exceptional even the cases of Greek cities upon the 
coast. It would seem that in his time (the time of Philip of Macedon) there were 
in Cyprus no more than thiee Greek cities of note. These were Salamis, Soli, and 
Marium W<? must therefore consider the revolt to have extended in a great 
measure to the Phoenician inhabitants, although the non-participation m it of the 
important and thoroughly Phoenician town of Amathus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 97 ; 
Theopomp. Fr 111 , Steph. Byz ad voc.) would seem to imply that the Phcenician 
population entered into it less thoroughly than the Greek. 

This name is clearly Phoenician, being identical with the Hiromus (E^pw^oy) 
of Josephus, and the Hiiam of Sciipture. (Compare vii 98.) It is probable 
that the Greek princes of Cyprus intermarried with the Phcemcians. ^ ^ 

^ The Evelthon of Bk iv. ch 162, seems to be meant, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how, within the space of thiity years, he could have been succeeded by a 
grown-up g'i eat-gi (xndsoji. Still it is possible, ii Euelthon at the time of Pheretima’s 
visit (about b. c. 530) was a very old man. 
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liis importunity. As, however, Gorgiis would not hearken to 
him, he watched his occasion, and when his brother had gone 
outside the town, he with his partisans closed the gates upon 
him. Gorgus, thus deprived of his city, fled to the Medes ; 
and Onesilus,‘^ being now king of Salamis, sought to bring about 
a revolt of the whole of Cyprus All were prevailed on except 
the Araathusians, who refused to listen to him ; wheieuj)on 
Onesilus sate down before Amathus,^ and laid^siege to it. 

105 While Onesflus was engaged in the siege of Amathus, 
King Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of Sar- 
dis by the Athenians and lonians ; and at the same time he 
learnt that the author of the league, the man by whom^ the 
‘whole matter had been planned and contrived, was Arista- 
goras the Milesian. It is said he no sooner understood what 
had happened, than, laying aside all thought concerning the 
lonians, who would, he was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, 
he asked Who the Athenians were and, being informed, 
called for his bow, and placing an arrow on the string, shot 
upward into the sky, saying, as he let fly the shaft — Grant 
me, Jupiter,® to revenge myself on the Athenians After 
this speech, he hade one of his servants every day, when his 
dinner was spread, three times repeat these words to him — 
Master, remember the Athenians.'"' 

106. Then he summoned into his presence Histimus of 
Miletus, whom he had kept at his court for so long a time ; and 
on his appeal ance addressed him thus — I am told, 0 Histimiis, 
that thy lieutenant, to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge, 
has raised a rebellion against me. He has brought men from 
the other continent to contend with me, and, prevailing on the 
lonians — whose conduct I shall know how to recompense — to 
join with this force, he has robbed me of Sardis 1 Is this as it 
should be, thinkest thou ? Or can it have been done without 
thy knowledge and advice ? Beware lest it he found hereafter 
that the blame of these acts is thine." 

Histioeus answered — ^^What words are these, 0 king, to 

^ The initial element of this name appears in that of the king of Liraenia 
iggutsu)^ who supplied labourers to Esarliaddon (supra, \oL i p. 388, note *), 

^ Amathus, one ot the most ancient PboDnician settlements m Cypiuh (a.pxaioT(ir% 
Steph. Byz ), was situated on the south coast, about 85 miles west of Cituim (Jjar- 
naka) Its rums still exist near the village of Zimmol (Engel’s Ivy pros, vol. i. p. 
109, et seqq ) 

^ Compai^ i. 153, and supra, ch 73. 

® Compare with this what is said of the Thracians (supra, iv. 94). The notion 
here seems to be, to send the message to heaven on the arrow. 

® That is, “ Ormazd.” ' The Greeks identify theswjiweiiie god of every nation with 
their own Zeus (vide supra, n 131 , ii. 55, &c.). 
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wliicli tlioii hast given utterance ? I advise aught from which 
iinjileasantness of any kind, little or great, should come to 
thee ! What could I gain hy so doing ? Or what is there 
that I lack now ? Have I not all that thou hast, and am I not 
thought worthy to partake all thy counsels ? If my lieutenant 
has indeed done as thou sayest, be sure he has done it ail of his 
own liead. For 1113 ^ part, I do not think it can really he that 
the Milesians and my lieutenant have raised a rebellion against 
thee. But if they have indeed committed aught to thy hurt, 
and the tidings are true which have come to thee, judge thou 
liow’ ill-advised thou w^ert to remove me from the sea-coast. The 
lonians, it seems, have waited till I was no longer in sight, and 
then sought to execute that which they long ago desired ; 
whereas, if I had been there, not a single city w^ould have 
stirred. Sufter me then to hasten at my best speed to Ionia, 
that I may place matters there upon their former footing, and 
deliver up to thee the deputy of Miletus, who has caused all 
the troubles. Having managed this business to thy liearFs con- 
tent, 1 svear by all the gods of thy royal house, I will not put 
oil the clothes in which I reach Ionia, till I have made Sar- 
dinia, the biggest island in the world,' thy tributary.^' 

107. Histimus spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king ; and 
Darius, persuaded % his wprds, let him go ; only bidding him 
be sure to do as he had xiromised, and afterwards come back to 
Susa. 

108. In the mean time — ^while the tidings of the burning of 
Sardis were maching the king, and Darius was shooting the arrow 
and having the conference with Histimns, and the latter, by 
permission of Darius, was hastening down to the sea — in Cyjprus 
the following events took place Tidings came to Onesilus, the 
Salaminian, who was stiU besieging Amathus, that a certain 


In a forujor note (note on Uk 1 cit 170) T have followed all prcMons eom- 
incntatoifc. lu speaking ot this oiiinion as nnstaketi, but I now lind that Admiral 
Hnivtli proiiounees Um’odutus to ho light, Sardinia being really a litth' Ingei than 
Hiu'ly (hce Sun til’s Ueinoir on the Meditenanean, pp ‘iS-'i) The new ot Ueiodotus 
w.is inamtaiiK'd ulho b\ >SeUa\' (Penpl p KU ) aiul Tmiams ( up. Strab xi\ p 0:hi). 
Strabo ’i\ as the (irst oi the geographeis who ie\ersed the judgineni and declared 
Sardinia iO'))e Mnaller than Sicilv (u. }>. li\ this he was iollowed b\ Ptolemy 

(Ueograph. vii 5, p. Knstatbms (ad f)ion>s. IVneg. 505), and a long senes of 
Bubseipient w liters* The supposed si/.e oi the Nediterraneau islaiids was recorded 
in the ioilowing lines : — 

ruu ivTa in]cr(av^ i] (pvtris 

Sryrjrots fieyicrras^ SnceAia gey, wj AcJyoy, 

TTpccTT) fieyLarrit Sevrepa ZapBib, rpirij 
Ki^pPOSf rerdprTj S* i) Aths Kp')}r7] rpoepm, 

EH^oia TregwTT; arevoKpvijs. Uurri Kv^rpos, 

AeuPos- Se rd^ty Aaxovff^ eX€i. 
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Artytius, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in Cyprus with a 
p^reat Persian armament.® So Onesilus, when the news reached 
him, sent off heralds to all parts of Ionia, and besought the 
lonians to give him aid. After brief deliberation, these last in 
full force passed over into the island, and the Persians about 
the same time crossed in their ships from Cilicia, and proceeded 
by land to attack Salamis," while the Phoenicians, with the fleet, 
sailed round the promontory which goes by the name of the 
Keys of Cyprus.'^ ^ 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of Cyprus called 
together the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed them : — 

Men of Ionia, we Cyprians leave it to you to choose 
whether you will fight with the Persians or with the Phoeni- 
cians. If it be your pleasure to try your strength on land against 
the Persians, come on shore at once, and array yourselves for the 
battle ; we will then embark aboard your ships and engage the 
Phoenicians by sea. If, on the other hand, ye prefer to encoun- 
ter the Phoenicians, let that be your task ; only be sure, which- 
ever part you choose, to acquit yourselves so that Ionia and 
Cyprus, as far as depends on you, may preserve their freedom."^ 

The lonians made answer — “ The commonwealth of Ionia 
sent us here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to 
you, and engage with the Persians on shore. We will therefore 
keep the post which has been assigned to us, and seek therein 
to he of some service. Do you, remembering what you suffered 
when you were the slaves of the Medes, behave like brave war- 
riors."" 

110. Such was the reply of the lonians. Not long after- 
wards the Persians advanced into the plain before Salamis,^ and 


C^reece, yol iv. p. 892) says Artybius was accompanied by 
a CiUcian and Egyptian army , he quotes Herod vi. 6, as his authority. But that 
passage only says that Oilicians and Egyptians formed part of the naval force which 
three years afterwards attacked Miletus The Persians seem scarcely ever to have 
drawn any part of their force from either Cilicia or Egypt (coinp vin 89-91 • 
The only exception, so far as I am awai*e, is that of the Egyptian 
AnXi 67 o.ro .haf xen, 

® The fleet probably collected at Uagidus or at Celenderis (JTelSndei'i) and 
Ceryneia {Tm ina or Ghirneh\ there disembarked the soldiers ’ The 
distance is about sixty miles (Leake’s Asia Minor, p, 118). From Cervneia to Sal 

TontoV^^^^^ owing to the grea^rojLionT^ 

nf properly some small islands ofif the extreme eastern promontory 

‘‘P 31), the modern Capers 

&traDO(xiv p. 9(0), says there were two, Pliny (H.H.l s c) four in nnmhf^v 
ye^promontoi-y is caUed by Ptolemy, from its shape, Cape Oxtail (Oiph 

“ Salamis was situated on the eastern coast of Cyprus, at the month of the river 
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the Cyprian kings ® ranged their troops in order of battle against 
them, placing them so that while the rest of the Cyprians were 
drawn up against the auxiliaries of the enemy, the choicest 
troops of the Salaminians and the Solians ^ were set to oppose 
the Persians. At the same time Onesilus, of his own accord, 
took post opposite to Artyhius, the Persian general. 

111. Now Artyhius rode a horse which had been trained to 
rear up against a foot-soldier. Onesilus, informed of this, 
called to him his shieldbearer, who was a Carian by nation, a 
man well skilled in war, and of daring courage ; and thus ad- 
dressed him : — I hear,"' he said, ^'that the horse which Arty- 
bius rides, rears up and attacks with his fore-legs and teeth the 
man against whom his rider urges him. Consider quickly 
therefore and tell me which wilt thou undertake to encounter, 

Pediffius, the largest of the Cypiian, streams It did not occupy the site of the 
modern Famagosta^ but lay on the north side of the river (Ptol. Geogr. v. 14, 
p. 151) Its rums have been described by Pococke (Travels, vol. ii. part i. 

р. 314) 

According to tradition it was founded byTeucer,the son of Telamon and brother 
of Ajax, soon after the Trojan war (Mar Par 2G ; Strab xiv. p 911, comp Theo- 
pomp Fr 111 and Clearch Sol Fr 25). Hence it was supposed to have got its 
name fiom the well-known island off the coast of Attica. It would seem to be at 
least as likely that that island received its name from the Cyprian city. (Bochart’s 
Geograph, i xxii. p 456 ) The tradition, however, is enough to show that Salamia 
was from very early times a Greek city. 

The plain here spoken of is undoubtedly the extensive plain of Lefkosia (or 
Ffikosia)^ which is bounded on the north by a great wall of rock running in a straight 
line from west to east from Lapito (Lapithus) to Cape Andrea^ on the west, and 
south by the mountains which produce the famous wine of Cyprus, and on the east 
by the sea (Leake’s Asia Minor, p 119) It is drained by a number of streams, 
which however all unite in one, the ancient Pediaeus, so called from the great flat 
(TreStoi/) which it w^aters This plain constituted the territory of Salamis (Ptol 1 s. 

с. ). It is now barren and ill cultivated, but was probably in former times the chief 
source of the great wealth and power of the Salamimaii kings, 

® Cyprus, like Phoenicia, seems to have been at all times governed by a number 
of petty kings. Ten are mentioned by Esarhnddon as furnishing him with workmen, 
about B c 6l0, VIZ , the rulers of Idalmm, Gitmm, Salamis, Paphos, Soli, Cuiium, 
Tamissus, Ammocliosta, Limenia, and Aphrodisia (supra, vol i p 388, note ®). In 
the year b. C. 351 there w'ere at least nine, as we leain from Diodoius (xvi 42). 
Several are again spoken of in the time of Alexander (Airian ii. 20) 

^ Soli lay on the north coast of Cyprus, betw’een Lapithus and Marimn (^ysinoe, 
Steph. Byz.) It was said to have been founded by the Athenians, soon after the 
Trojan war (Plut Yit Sol c 26, comp. Strab. xiv. p. 973). The first city was 
built, like all the early Greek towns, upon an eminence, and was thence called 
iEpeia (from oX-kvs). Solon, on his visit to Pliilocyprus (infra, ch 113), persuaded 
that monarch to pull down the old city, and build a new one m the plain below. 
This was done, and finding the advantage of the change, Philocyprus showed his 
gratitude to Ins adviser, by calling the new city after his name. Such, at least, is 
the story given by Plutarch (1. s c ) It throws some doubt on the tale to find that 
there was another city of the same name, claiming apparently a very ancient origin, 
on the Ciliciau coast (Scylax, Peripl. p. 96 , Strab xiv. p. 958). It was from the 
mode of speaking in this latter town that the terms (s6KoiKos and (roXorntriihs were 
derived. ^ 

The Cyprian Soli continues to be known as Solia. 
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the Steed or the rider Then the squire answered him, 
Both, my liege, or either, am I ready to undertake, and there 
is nothing that I will shrink from at thy bidding. But I will 
tell thee what seems to me to make most for thy interests. As 
thou art a prince and a general, I think thou sliouldest engage 
with one who is himself both a prince and also a general For 
then, if thou slayest thine adversary, T.will redound to thine 
honour, and if he slays thee, which may Heaven forefend, yet 
to fall by the hand of a worthy foe makes death lose half its 
horror. To us thy followers leave his war-horse and his retinue. 
And have thou no fear of the horse's tricks. I warrant that 
this is the last time he will stand up against any one." 

112. Thus spake the Carian, and shortly after, the two 
hosts joined battle both by sea and land. And here it chanced 
that by sea the lonians, who that day fought as they have 
never done either before or since, defeated the Phoenicians, the 
Samians especially distinguishing themselves. Meanwhile the 
combat had begun on land, and the two armies were engaged in 
a sharp struggle, when thus it fell out in the matter of the 
generals. Artybius, astride upon his horse, charged down upon 
Onesilus, who, as he had agreed with his shieldbearer, aimed 
his blow at the rider ; the horse reared and placed his forefeet 
upon the shield of Onesilus, when the Carian cut at him with a 
reaping-hook, and severed the two legs from the body. The 
horse fell upon the spot, and Artybius, the Persian general, 
with him. 

113. In the thick of the fight, Stesanor, tyrant of Curium,® 
who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, went over 
with them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Curians — 
Argive colonists,® if report says true — forthwith the war- 
chariots of the Salaminians followed the example set them, and 
went over likewise ; whereupon victory declared in favour of 
the Persians ; and the army of the Cyprians being routed, vast 
numbers were slain, and among them Onesilus, the son of 
Chersis, who was the author of the revolt, and Aristocyprus, 
king of the Sohans. This Aristocyprus was son of Philocyprus, 

^ Curium lay upon the southern coast, between Paphos and Amathiis, not far 
from the southernmost point of the island {Capo delle GaUe\ called anciently Cape 
Curias (litrab. xiv, p. 972) Its exact site is variously conjectured, at Tiscopi and 
at jLvdbino The former position agrees best with Ptoleniy’s measurements (Geo- 
graphy V. 14, p. 157) ^ 

btrabo repeats this assertion positively {Kovpioy, ^Apyetcotf KTi(r/j.a., xiv. p. 972). 
Yet Stephen of Byzantium ascribes the foundation of Curium to Cureus, a son of 
Cinyras, the Syrian or Phoenician conqueror of Cyprus (Steph. Byz. ad voc Ko6pioy, 
Cf. Apollod III. XIV, 8 ; and Theopomp. Pr. Ill) He belmved it, therefore, to 
have been an ancient Phoenician town. 
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whom Solon the Athenian, when he visited Cyprus, praised in 
his poems ^ beyond all other sovereigns. 

114. The Amathnsians, because Onesilus had laid siege 
to their town, cut the head oflf his corpse, and took it with 
them to Amathus, where it was set up over the gates. Here it 
hung till it became hollow ; whereupon a swarm of bees took 
possession of it, and filled it with a honeycomb. On seeing 
this the Amathusians consulted the oracle, and were com- 
manded ^^to take down the 'head and bury it, and thenceforth 
to regard Onesilus as a hero, and offer sacrifice to him year by 
year ; so it would go the better with them.""* And to this day 
the Amathusians do as they were then bidden. 

115. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, when 
they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost and 
ruined, and that siege was laid to all the cities of Cyprus ex- 
cepting Sal amis, which the inhabitants had surrendered to 
Gorgus,® the former king — ^forthwith they left Cyprus, and 
sailed away home. Of the cities which were besieged, Soli held 
out the longest : the Persians took it by undermining the wall ^ 
in the fifth month from the beginning of the siege. 

116. Thus, after enjoying a year of fieedom, the Cyprians 
were enslaved for the second time. Meanwhile Dajirises, who 
was married to one of the daughters of Darius, together with 
Hymeas, Otanes,' and other Persian captains, who were like- 
wise married to daughters of the king, ^ after pursuing the 
lonians who had fought at Sardis, defeating them, and driving 
them to their ships, divided their efforts against the different 
cities, and proceeded in succession to take and sack them all. 

The poems of Solon were written chiefly in the elegiac metre, and were hor- 
tatory or gnomic. The fragments iihich remain have been collected by Bach (Bonn, 
1825), by Brunck in his Poetm Gnoniici, by Gaisford, and others Plutarch seems 
to have preserved a portion of the elegy here alluded to. Solon, he says, addiessed 
Philocyprus as follows — 

NGv 56 crif jueu 2oAo(oi(ri ttoAi/j/ xp6vov dvdffcrwVj 

Td}v re ttoKiv vaioi^, /cal yeyos vjuerepoy 
Avrdp ejue yrjl ^or} drh vi\aov 

’AaKTi^ri TrefjLTTOi Kvirpis io(rre<payos' 

OlKicrp.^ 5 ‘ eirl rcpde kvBos OTtd^pi 

*Eo’^a5z/, koX vocrrov rrarptS* es ^pLereprii/. 

Gorgus is still king at the time of the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii. 98). 

® Compare iv 200, note ^ 

^ Probably the Otanes mentioned above (chs. 25 and 26) as the son of Sisamnes. 

- The practice of marrying the king’s daughters to the most distinguished of 
■ the Persian nobles had m view the consolidation of the empire and the strengthen- 
ing of the royal power by attaching to the throne those who would have been most 
likely to stir up revolts. The tendency of the Persian empire, as of other Oriental 
monarchies, to disintegration has been already noticed (supra, in. 120). This system 
served in some measure as a check. (See vol. ii. Essay iii. p. 461.) 
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117. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the five cities of Dardanus, Abydus, 
Percote, Lampsacus, and P^sus/ From Pmsus he inarched 
against Parium/ but on his way receiving intelligence that the 
Carians had made common cause with the lonians, and thrown 
off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and leaving the Helles- 
pont, inarched away towards Oaria. 

118. The Carians by some chance got information of this 
movement before Daurises arrived, and drew together their 
strength to a place called the White Columns, which is on 
the river Marsyas,^ a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Mmander. Here when they were 
met, many plans were put forth ; but the best, in my judg- 
ment, was that of Pixodarus, the son of Mausolus, a Cindyan/ 

In modern times the king’s (Shah’s) daughters are bestowed chiefly upon the 
rich, and are made the means of replenishing an empty treasury or of ruining an 
mdiYidual. The honour, when offered, may not be declined, and an enormous sum 
has to be paid by the bridegroom, as a wedding-present to the bride’s relations. 

^ These cities are enumerated in their order from South to North (Strab. xiii. 
pp. 850-8 , Scyl. Peripl p. 85), in which order a force advancing from Ionia would 
naturally attack them Uardanus was an insignificant town (euKaracpp^urjrosj 
Strabo) dependent upon Abydos, situated inside the Hellespont or Dardanelles (to 
W'hich it ga\e that name), about ten miles from the southern opening of the strait. 
The modern Kzjpjpis Bouroun nearly occupies the site. Eight or nine miles higher 
up lay Abydos, somewhat above the point where the castles of the Dardanelles now 
stand. Its situation is marked by some trifling rums (Tournefort, vol i. p. 342). 
Still higher, and at some little distance from the sea, was Percdte (now Burgas\ a 
place of some consequence (Horn. II. li. 836 , Scyl Peripl. p 84, Strab xni p 852 ; 
Phn H. N. V. 82 , Steph. Byz. ad voc ) Lampsacus (the modern Lainpsali) lay 
near the mouth of the Propontis, almost opposite Calhpolis {Galhpoh), The ancient 
town was a little to the north of the modern village (Castellane, Lettres sur la 
Grece, vol. i. p 134). Passus was built upon the river of the same name, between 
Lampsacus and Parium It had ceased to exist m Strabo’s time (xiii. p. 850). Ex- 
cept Dardanus these cities are all said to have been Milesian colonies (Strab, ut 
supra , Steph. Byz makes Lampsacus a Phocman settlement, but this is improbable). 

^ Parium seems to have occupied the site of the modern Kamarea (long. 21° 3% 
lat. 40° 26'). It was a joint colony from Miletus, Erythrge, and Paros. Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 84), Strabo (xiii. p 849), and Ptolemy (Geograph, v. 2, p. 136) 
mention it. 

® Bahr (ad loc.) imagines this Marsyas to be the well-known stream near Celaenm, 
the Catarrhactes of our author (infra, vii. 26), which joins the Maeander within a 
very short distance from its source (Liv. xxxviii 13; Xen Anab. i. li. § 8) But 
this stream was in Phrygia, above a hundred miles from the Carian frontier, whither 
it is quite absurd to suppose the Carians to have marched There can be little 
doubt that the Marsyas here mentioned is the river (now the Cheena Chi) which 
joins the Mseander from the south in long 28°. The Idrian country, from which it 
flowed, is undoubtedly the country about Stratonicma {^Eski-HissaT)^ which was 
called at different periods Idrias, Chrvsaoris, and Hecatesia (Compare Steph. Byz. 
ad voces ’iSpcas, /? r. A with Strab, xiv. p. 944 ; and for the identity of Eski-Hissar 
with StratoniC£ea see Chandler, ch. Ivii , who found inscriptions there to Hecate and 
Jupiter Chrysaoris , and cf. Leake’s Asia Minor, pp. 234-5 ) 

Cindys or Cyndya (Strab.) was a small town near Bargylia. It appears to have 
mllen into decay at an early date, but the name remained in the title of Minerva 
Cmdyas, whose temple and image were regarded with particular reverence by the 
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wlio was married to a daugliter of Syennesis/ the Cilician king. 
His advice was^ that the Carians should cross the Maoander, 
and fight with the river at their back ; that so, all chance ol 
flight gbeing cut off, they might he forced to stand their ground, 
and have their natural courage raised to a still higher pitch. 
His opinion, however, did not prevail ; it was thought best to 
make the enemy have the Mseander behind them ; that so, if 
they were defeated in the battle and put to flight, they might 
have no retreat open, but be driven headlong into the river. 

119. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, crossing 
the Meander, engaged the Carians upon the banks of the 
Marsyas ; where for a long time the battle was stoutly contest- 
ed, but at last the Carians were defeated, being overpowered 
by numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 2000, while 
the Carians had not fewer than 10,000 slain. Such as escaped 
from the field of battle collected together at Labranda,® in the 
vast precinct of Jupiter Stratius ® — a deity worshipped only by 
the Carians^ — and in the sacred grove of plane-trees. Here 
they deliberated as to the best means of saving themselves, 
doubting whether they would fare better if they gave themselves 
up to the Persians, or if they abandoned Asia for ever. 

120. As they were debating these matters a body of Mile- 
sians and allies came to their assistance ; whereupon the Carians, 
dismissing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh for 

Bargylians. Rain and snow, it was said, never fell on them (Polyb. xvi. 12 ; Strab. 
XIV. p. 941, with the note of Casaubon, ad loc ). 

On the name Syennesis, see vol. i p. 163, note L 

® Labranda was on the mountain range which separated the valley of the Marsyas 
from that of Mylasa (Strab xiv. p 943). It was a strong position The site usually 
assigned is the modern village of lallee^ where there are important remains (Chan- 
dler, ch. Ivhi. p. 226) Col. Leake’s conjecture, however (Asia Minor, p. 234), that 
these are the ruins of Euromus, and that Labranda is to be sought for on the high 
ground between Melasso (Mylasa) diXidi Arab-Hismr (Alabanda), which was probable 
enough it itself, has received a striking confirmation from the researches of Sir C. 
Pellows. This traveller, on his way fiom Arab-Hissar to Melasso, discovered m the 
position anticipated by Col Leake, some important ruins, evidently the remains of 
an ancient town; and also found considerable traces of an ancient paved road, 
leading from this town to Melasso (Lycia, p 67) The latter circumstance exactly 
agrees with the account of Strabo, w^hose words are “ 6Sbs 5e iarpcarai o-xeScii/ ri 
OKrti) Kal k^'i)Kov’Ta crraZiuv ttjs ttoAcws hph KaKovpLevT) ” (1. S C.) 

® The temple of Jupiter Stratius at Labranda, is mentioned by Strabo (1. s. c.). 
He calls it vecbs apxcuos. The paved road to which allusion was made in the last 
note, was a via sacra leading from Mylasa to this temple. 

^ Jupiter Stratius is thus entirely distinct from Jupiter Carius, who was worshipped 
by the Carians, Lydians, aiidMysians in common (i. 17 1). He was called also Jupiter 
Labrandeus, either from his temple at Labranda, or (Pint. Qusest. Or. ii. p. 301, P,) 
from the fact that he bore m his right hand a double-headed battle-axe (xd^pa in 
the Lydian language). Such a representation of Jupiter is sometimes found upon 
Carian coins (Fellows’ Lycia, PI. 35, Mo 5). And a similar axe appears frequently 
as an architectural ornament in the buildings of the country (ib. p. 7 5). 
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war, and on tte approach of tlie Persians gave them battle a 
second time. They were defeated, however, with still greater loss 
than before ; and while all the troops engaged suffered severely, 
the blow fell with most force on the Milesians. 

121. The Carians, some while after, repaired their ill fortune 
in another action. Understanding that the Persians were about 
to attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them on the 
road which leads to Pedasus ; ^ the Persians, who were making 
a night-march, fell into the trap, and the whole army was de- 
stroyed, together with the generals, Daurises, Amorges, and Sisi- 
maces : Myrsus ® too, the son of Gyges, was killed at the same 
time. The leader of the ambush was Heraclides,^ the son of 
Ibanolis a man of Mylasa.^ Such was the way in which these 
Persians perished. 

122. In the meantime Hymeas, who was likewise one of 
those by whom the Iordans were pursued after their attack on 
Sardis, directing his course towards the Propontis, took Oius,® 
a city of Mysia Learning, however, that Daurises had left the 
Hellespont, and was gone into Caria, he in his turn quitted the 
Propontis, and marching with the army under his command to 
the Hellespont, reduced all the JEolians of the Troad, and 
likewise conquered the Gergithae,^ a remnant of the ancient 

^ Vide supra, i. 175, note 

■* This IS probably the Myrsus mentioned in the third book (ch. 122), as carrying 
a message from Oroetes to Polycrates. He was a Lydian, and (to judge from his 
own and his father’s name) of the royal family (cf i 8-9) 

^ Brother, probably, of the “ Ohatus, son of Ibanolis,” who was seized by order 
of Aristagoras (supra, ch. 37) 

^ M>lasa continues to exist in the modern Jfelasso, a town of some size It still 
possesses considerable remains of antiquity, though the beautiful temple seen by 
Pococke has been destroyed (Pococke, vol. ii , part li., ch. vi , Chandler, ch. 56). 
Its situation in a fertile plain, under the shadow of lofty and precipitous hills 
(Chandler, 1, s c. ; Fellows’ Asia Minor, p. 259), agrees closely with the description 
of Strabo (xiv. p. 942), while its distance from the sea corresponds with the notice 
in Pausanias (viii 10, § 3) 

Scylax of Caryanda is said to have written a work entitled ‘ The History of the 
times of Heraclides, king of Mylasa’ (Suidas, ad voc. SicuXa^). The person intended 
is probably this Heraclides, but it may be questioned whether the work was not a 
forgery, 

® Oius lay at the extreme recess of the Cianeau gulf, the modern gulf of MouSr 
ameh^ upon the river of the same name, which boie to the sea the waters of Lake 
Ascania (Lake of Isnih). It was destroyed by Philip, son of Demetiius, but rebuilt 
by his ally Prusias, who called it after his own name (cf Strabo, xii. p. 814 , Polyb. 
ST. 22-3 , Steph. Byz. ad voc Tlpovaa ; Scylax, Peripl p. 84). The modem village 
of Kemhl^ nearly occupies the site. Cius, like most other towns upon this coast, 
was a colony of the Milesians (Schol in ApoU. Rhod. i. 1178). 

So Scylax (Peripl. 1 s. c.), who assigns to Mysia the whole peninsula between 
the gulfs of Moudameh and hmid, which tract is more usually reckoned to Bithynia. 
(Cf Ptol Geograph, v. 1 ; and Strabo, xii. p. 812, who, however, remarks on the 
difficulty of distinguishing the boundaries of the several tribes in these parts, 
p. 815) ^ ^ ' 

“ These Gergithse seem to have inhabited the mountains south of Lampsacus, 
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Teucrians. He did not, however, quit the Troad, hut, after 
gaining these successes, was himself carried off by disease. 

123. After his death, which happened as I have related, 
Artaphernes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third gen- 
eral,® were directed to undertake the conduct of the war against 
Ionia and the neighbouring ^olis. By them Olazomenae in the 
former,^ and Cyme in the latter, were recovered. 

124. As the cities fell one after another, Aristagoras the 
Milesian (who was in truth, as he now plainly showed, a man 
of but little courage), notwithstanding that it was he who had 
caused the disturbances in Ionia and made so great a commotion, 
began, seeing his danger, to look about for means of escape. 
Being convinced that it was in vain to endeavour to overcome 
King Darius, he called his brothers-in-arins together, and laid 
before them the following project : — ^Twould be well,^' he said, 

to have some place of refuge, in case they were driven out of 
Miletus. Should he go out at the head of a colony to Sardinia,® 
or should he sail to Myreinus in Edonia, which Histiaaus had 
received as a gift from King Darius, and had begun to fortify V’ 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, Hecatmus, the histo- 
rian, son of Hegesander, made answer, that in his judgment 
neither place was suitable. Aristagoras should build a fort,^"" 
he said, in the island of Leros,'^ and if driven from Miletus, 
should go there and bide his time ; from Leros attacks might 


between the Seaman der, the Grameus, and the coast (infra, Yii 43). According to 
Strabo (xiii p 851), Stephen (ad voc. Vepyi^\ Livy (xxxviii. 59), and others, there 
was a city called Gergis, Gergithus, or Gergetha, in these parts Perhaps we may 
connect the name with the Homeric Gargarus(Ii. xiv 293). At any rate we cannot 
accept that derivation of it (from the Gergini, a race of Cyprian parasites) which 
Athenmus adopts from Clearchus of Soh (Deipnosophist. vi. p. 255, P.) 

® Supra, ch 116. 

^ Supra, 1 142. ^ Supra, i 149. 

® Sardinia seems to have been viewed by the Greeks of this time as a sort of 
El Dorado, where they could not fail of prospering. Bias, when Ionia was threat- 
ened by Cyrus, had recommended the whole nation to remove thither (i. I'ZO) Aris- 
tagoras now starts the same notion Probably the great prosperity of the Sicilian 
Greeks, joined with some knowledge of the productiveness ot Sardinia (Diod Sic. 
V. 15 ; Nymphodor. Er. G, &c.), led to the belief that great success might attend the 
colonisation of the latter island 

^ Leros, one of the Sporades, retains its ancient name almost unchanged. It is 
the modern Lero or Lerro^ a small island between Cahmna {Kahmno) and Patmos 
(Pat%no\ opposite the gulf of Mandelyah, It lies about 30 miles from^ Miletus to 
the south-west, and is not quite twenty from the nearest point of the Asiatic coast. 
Its inhabitants in ancient times had a bad reputation, as appears from the foUowmg 
distich. 

Kal 4>a'KvAt5ew Aepioi KOKoh 5 juei', fts 5* ou* 

Tlavrey, Tt\^v IlpoKXeovs' Kal UpoKheT]^ Aeptos. 

The Lerians were colonists of the Milesians (Anaximen. ap. Strab. xiv, p* 910)* 
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readily be made^ and be miglit re-establisb himself in Miletus/" 
Such was the advice given hj Hecatseus. 

126 . Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myrcinus. 
Accordingly he put the government of Miletus into the hands 
of one of the chief citizens^ named Pythagoras,® and taking 
with him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, and there made 
himself master of the place in question. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to attack the Thracians, but here he was cut off with 
his whole army, while besieging a city ® whose defenders were 
anxious to accept terms of surrender. 


® Aristagoras, it is evident from this, had not really divested himself of the 
supreme authority m his native town (vide supra, ch SY). Little regard seems, 
however, to have been paid to his nominee and successor. 

° It appears from Thucydides (iv. 102), that this city was on or near the spot 
called Nine-Ways ['Evvea 'OSo/), where Amphipolis was afterwards built (infra, vii. 
114). The Thracians who defeated Aristagoras, were theEdomans It would seem 
they not only succeeded in protecting their own cities, but made themselves mas- 
ters of Myrcinus, which is called in Thucydides, an Edoman city ttoMs, 

iv. 107). 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE EARLY HISTORY OP SPARTA. 

1. Spartans, immigrants into the Peloponnese 2 Supposed migrations of the Dorians. 
3. Their occupation of the Peloponnese according to the ordinary legend, 4 The 
true history unknown 6 Probable line of maich. G Date of the occupation. 
T The conquest gradual 8 Spartan Dorians— Sparta and Amyclas — early wars. 
9 Internal histoiy — origin of the double monarchy — tioubles of the early period. 
10. Condition of Spaita before Lycurgus— the three classes — (i ) Spartans — (ii ) Pe- 
rioeci — (ill ) ^Helots 11 Succession of the early kings 12 Original constitution 
of Sparta — Kings — Senate — Ecclesia 13 Constitutional changes ot Lycurgus, slight 
14 His discipline — question of its oiigin 15. Causes of its adoption. 16 Supposed 
equalisation of lauded property. 17. Arguments which disprove it. 18 Effects of 
Lycuigus’ legislation — conquests, and increase of Penoeci 19 Messenian wars 
20 Causes ot the ruptui e. 21 Outline of the first war. 22 Date and duration. 
23. Internal changes consequent on the fiist war — “Peers” and ^‘Inferiors” — 
‘‘ Small” and “ Great Assembly” — colonisation of Tarentum. 24 Interval between 
the wars 25 Outline of the second war. 2G. Its duration 27 "War with Pisatis 
28. War with Arcadia. 29. Gradual diminution of the kmgly power at Sparta, and 
continued rise of the Ephors. 30. Kapid decrease in the number of Spartan citizens. 

1. That the Spartans of history were not original inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese, but invaders from northern Greece, who established their 
dominion over a large portion of the peninsula by a conquest of its pre- 
vious occupants, is a fact which even the most sceptical of modern his- 
torians has not hesitated to admit as certain ^ A uniform tradition,^ 
supported hy the representation of antique times contained in the 
earliest Greek writer/ and remarkably in unison with the actual con- 
dition of the population of the country when its circumstances first 

^ See Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, vol ii. part ii. ch. 4 (pp 408-442). 

® Of. Hesiod. Fr. vii ; Tyrtaeus ap. Strab. viii p. 526 , Find Pyth. v. 92-6, and 
Fragm. ed. Boeckh, vol. i p. 677 ; Herod i 56, vi. 52, viii. 48, and 78 ; Thucyd. i. 
12, 18, 107 , Isocrat. Panath p. 256, Archidam. p 194; Aristid Orat. 46, vol. ii. p. 
284 ; Ephor. Ers. 10-20 , Apollodor. n 8 ; Scymn Ch. 528 et seqq. ; Strab viii. p, 
530, &c. ; Diod. Sic. iv. 37-60; Pausan. Ill i , &c., IV. ni. § 3, &c. , (Enom. ap. 
Euseb. Prmp Ev. v. 20, p. 210, C. The only writer who gives an account essentially 
different is Plato, by whom the Dorians are represented as expelled Achseans re- 
turning to their own country under the conduct of one Dorieus (Leg. hi p 682, E.). 

® Homer has no Dorians in the Peloponnese, the inhabitants of which, according 
to him, are Ach^ans, Argives, or Danaans. He has, indeed, a single insignificant 
town Donum (II. ii. 594) on the west coast near Pylos, but the Dorians only appear 
in his writings as a Cretan race. (Od. xix. 177.) 
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become known to ns/ constitates evidence the weight of which is 
altogether irresistible. It may be assumed therefore that the Dorian 
Spartans, whose history is now to be traced, unlike their rivals, the 
Athenians, were immigrants into an occupied country — settlers among 
a people from ivhom they differed to a greater or less extent,^ whom 
they conquered and held m subjection. Regarding thus much as 
allowed on all hands, we have in the first instance to consider — 1. whence 
they came, and why they left their primitive seats; 2 . in what way 
they effected the conquest. 

2. According to Herodotus, the Dorians, whom he identifies with 
the Hellenes, had dwelt oiiginaliy m Achsea Phthi6tis,° the country im- 
mediately east of the Pagassean Gulf, lying both north and south of the 
chain of Othrys. Hence they had removed to a tract called Histiseutis 
in Upper Thessaly, which Herodotus seems to place near Tempe, since 
he tells us that it lay “at the base of Ossa and Olympus.”^ From 
this region they bad been driven by tbe Cadmeians, whereupon they had 
fled into Pindus ; and while there had taken the name of “ Macedni ’’ 
(or Macedonians).® After a time they had quitted this refuge and 
gained possession of Dryopis, the tract between Parnassus and Calli- 
dromus, consisting of the valleys of the Pindus and certain other streams 
which form the head- waters of the great Cephissus river. From this 
country, which in the historical age was known as Ddris, they had en- 
tered the Peloponnese, and subjugated tbe previous inhabitants 

It has been observed by C. 0. Muller in reference to this account 
of the early migrations of the Dorian race, that “ no one can consider 
it as flowing immediately from ancient tradition ; it can only be viewed 
as an attempt of the father of history to arrange and reconcile various 
legends and traditions.” ' This remark appears to be just. Whatever 
value we may be inclined to attach generally to the account which a 
nation without a literature gives of its origin, it is impossible toimao-ine 
that a people driven about m the way described would orally preserve 
for centuries so exact an account of its many wanderings. Herodotus 
or those from whom he drew his information, must be considered to have 
thrown together and blended into a single narrative stories current in 
different parts of Greece, which it required some ingenuity to harmonise. 
The Dorians had to be placed originally in Phthidtis, because that was 
in Homer the country of the Hellenes, with whom the Dorians were 
identified : they must be given seats in Histimotis, since Upper Thessaly 
was the abode of the Lapithse, with whom ^gimius, their mythic ances- 


See below, pp 9-281. 

’ Widely different opinions have been held on this point. Mr Grote says (Hist 

piloZli:V\ P .VT of the previous inhabitaS oF he 

Peloponnese that we cannot at all measure the diffeience between them and their 
Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in habits, or m intelligence.” He inclines, however 

tL Do™ ” r 462? ^ r not “ differ materially from 

1 otlier hand, speaks of “the difference be- 

language, ^ligion, and customs of the two nations ” as “ strona-ly and 
precisely marked ” (Dorians, vol. i. p. 56 ) « Herod, i 66 

8 TK "'Oao-av T€ ml rhv OvKvfiirov X<^PW- 

^ mi PP' 21-2, 
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tor, was said to have contended f and since, according to some accounts/ 
the Dorian colonies in Crete proceeded from that region • they must 
descend Pmdus that they might reach Diyopis, their well-known hab- 
itation in later times , and they must be called Macedonians, in order 
to give a foundation to those claims of Hellenism which the Macedonians 
were in the habit of preferring, not only for their royal family, but for 
their whole nation The very lowest degree of credit must be con- 
sidered to attach to these legends, which receive no support from 
Horner,^ and are full of internal improbabilities. All that can be said 
to be ascertained of the Dorians before they settled in the Peloponnese, 
is the fact that they previously inhabited the “ small and sad region ” ° 
known in historical times as Doris, or the Doric metropolis, where they 
had a confederacy of four townships, Pmdus, Boeuin, Citinium, and 
Erineus,^ all situated in the valley of the Pmdus river. Of this country 
they were reported to have gained possession by the expulsion of the 
Dryopes, one of the most ancient races of Greece, which may be regarded 
as a sister-tribe to the Pelasgi, Leleges, C ancones, Dolopes, &c. , but 
this expulsion does not seem to rest upon such evidence as entitles it to 
take rank among the established facts of history.® 

3. According to the prevailing legend, the Dorians were induced to 
leave their seats under Parnassus by the entreaties of a band of fugitives 
from the Peloponnese, who begged their aid in order to effect a return 
to their native country. These fugitives were the Heraelidge, or des- 
cendants of Hercules, by hereditary right the royal family of Argos, 
but expelled from the Peloponnese by a usurper of their own house 
(Eurystheus), and at his death superseded by another ancient Pelopon- 
nesian family, the Pelopidae, or descendants of Pelops. Keceived with 
open arms by the Dorians and adopted into their body, the Heraclidas 
became the ruling family of the nation whose aid they had sought, and 
imparted the name of Hylleans to their principal tribe.® After various 


^ Apollod II. vii. '7 ; Diod. Sic iv 37 ; Strab. ix p. 63Y An ancient epic, 
ascribed to Hesiod, and entitled ‘ ^gimius,’ probably described tbis contest (See 
Mullei’s Dorians, vol. i pp 33-5, E T.) 

^ Andron Fr 3; Died Sic i\. 60 , v SO. ^ See Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 40. 
® Homer does not know of Doiians anywheie but m Crete (Od xix 117). They 
do not appear among the combatants of the Iliad 

^ Mr Grote (Hist of Greece, vol ii p 388) thus happily renders the Tt-tkeis 
fjLiKpal Ka\ Av7rp6x(*>po.i of Strabo, ix p. 620. 

’’ Erinc^^s seems to be the coirect form of this name, not Erine^m, which Mr. 
Grote gives (Hist, of Greece, loc sup cit ) See Audi on ap Strab. x p. 693 (Fr. 
4:), 'Epipeov , Scylac Penpl p 53, Ptol. iii 15; Tzetzes ad Lycophr 741, and 
980 , Steph Byz ad voc , &c 

® C 0. Muller regards the evidence as sufficient (Dorians, vol. i. pp 46-9), but 
he confesses that “the expulsion of the Dryopians is related in a manner entirely 
fabulous ” Herodotus in one place ascribes it to Hercules and the Mahans (viii 43. 
Compare Strab. viii. p 642 , Pausan xxxiv. § 6 , Diod. Sic iv. 37 ; Etym. Magn ad 
voc ’A(rij/e7s), elsewhere apparently to the Dorians (i 66) 

® JSgimms, the Dorian chief who received the Heraclidae, was made to have two 
sons of his own, Pamphylus and Dymas On the arrival of the Heraclidm, he 
adopted Hyllus, whence the names of the three Dorian tribes, Hylleans, Pamphy- 
lians, and Dymanatse. (See Apollod II. viii. § 3, ad fin. , Ephor. Pr. 10 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. , Schol. ad Pmd. Pyth. i. 121.) 
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attempts to force their way into the peninsula by the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth, which were met and defeated by the inhabitants,^ the Dorians 
under their Heracleid leaders at last e&cted the passage of the Corin- 
thian Gulf near its mouth, in ships which they had built at Naupactus, 
a port granted to them by the Ozolian Loerians. They were accom- 
panied on their expedition by Oxylus, an ^tolian chief, ^ who was 
desirous of possessing himself of the rich country of Elis, where he had 
recently passed a year of exile , and who was thus qualified by ac- 
quaintance with this part of the Peloponnese to serve as guide to the 
invaders. He conducted the fleet from Naupactus to Molycrium at the 
mouth of the gulf, and thence crossing to Panormus, led the Dorians 
through Arcadia against the Achman force, which was collected under 
Tisamenes, the son of Orestes, near the isthmus. A battle was fought 
in which the Dorians were completely victorious, and the inheritance of 
the Heraclidm was recovered. As the family of Hyllus had now 
divided into three branches,® a three-fold division of the ancient Achaean 
tenitory was made. Lots were drawn for the kingdoms of Argos, 
Sparta, and Messenia, the first of which fell to Temenus (the eldest of 
the sons of Aristomachns), the second to Eurysthenes and Procles, the 
infant children of Aristodemus, (the second son), and the third to 
Cresphontes (the third sou), who had craftily contrived to obtain this 
fertile territory for himself by placing in the urn an unfair lot.^ Elis 

^ Three such attempts are narrated , the first under Hyllus, after the death of 
Eurystheus, m which Hyllus was slam by Echemus (Herod, is. 26 ; Schol Piiid 01. 
X. 'JQ), the second under Oleodseus, the son of Hyllus, who also fell in an engage- 
ment (CEnom. ap Euseb. Prajp. Ev. v 20, p 210. 0 , Schol ad Pmd. Isth vii. 18) ; 
and the third under Aristomarchus, the son of Cleod^us, which had the same ill 
success (ApoUod. II. viii § 2 ; (Enom 1. s. c , Ac ). 

^ The legend ran — that the Delphic Oracle bade Temenus take as guide for his 
army a three-eyed man. Soon after, chancing to meet Oxylus, who had lost an eye, 
ndmg on horseback, he at once recognised m him the necessary “ three-eyed guide.” 
(ApoTlod. II. Till 8 ) Another account assigned the loss of an eye to the animal on 
^\hich Oxjlus rode (Pausan V. iii § 5) 

^ The mythic genealogy of the Heraclidse was as follows : — Hercules had four 
sons by Deianira, of whom Hyllus was the eldest. Hyllus left a son, Cloodceus, who 
was the father of Aristomachus. Aristomachus had three children, Temenus, Aris- 
toclemus, aud Cresphontes Aristodemus, according to some accounts, reigned at 
Sparta (Herod, vi. 52) , according to others, he was killed by lightning at Naupactus, 
leaving behind him twin sons, Eurythenes and Procles. (Apollod. II. vui § 2, ad fin.) 
The genealogy may be thus exhibited — 

Hercules, 

Hyllus 

1 

Cleodaeus. 

Aristomachns 

Temenus. Aristodemus. Cresphontes. 

Eurysthenes. Procles. 

^ The three parties were to draw lots for the three kingdoms by placing each 
their pebble in ajar of water, from which an indifferent person was to draw them 
forth. The first whose stone was drawn out was to receive Argos, the second 
Sparta ; Messenia would then fall to the third. Cresphontes, m order to obtain the 
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was given to Oxylus, according to previous agreement. A portion of 
the Acheeans refused to submit to the conquerors, and leaving their 
country entered Ionia — the northern tract of the Peloponnese extending 
along the gulf of Corinth — where they overcame and expelled the in- 
habitants, who sought a refuge in Attica. Thus the new arrangement 
of the Peloponnese was complete . the country previously held by the 
Achaeans passed into the hands of the Dorians ; Ionia became Achaea ; 
the Epeans of Elis were merged in the JEtolians ; only the Arcadians 
and Oynurians remained undisturbed in their ancient abodes, the former 
in the central mountain tract, the latter in a sequestered valley on the 
eastern shore,® 

4. Such IS, in outline, the legendary story that has come down to us 
concerning the mode whereby the Dorian conquests m the Peloponnese 
were effected. It is related consecutively by Apoliodorus ® and Pausa- 
nias,"^ with whose statements the fragmentary notices in Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and other early writers appear in the main to agree.® 
Certain isolated traditions have, however, descended to us, which are 
though to militate against the general truth of this tale, and to indicate 
that the conquest was the result of at least two separate and independent 
attacks, one proceeding from the Maliac gulf by sea against Argos and 
the eastern coast, the other directed from ^Utolia by way of Elis against 
Messenia and Sparta.® But the writers from whom these notices come 
appear themselves to have been entirely unconscious of any discrepancy 
between the traditions in question and the common legend, which they 
accept and adopt unhesitatingly,^ and the facts which they record, even 
if admitted to be true, would seem to be quite insufficient for the es- - 
tablishment of any definite hypothesis.^ Perhaps we must be content 

third lot, which he preferred to the others, instead of stone placed in the jar a lump 
of clay, which forthwith dissolved. (Apollod. II. viii § 4.) 

^ Of Herod viii 13. ® Bibliothec. II. vm. 

Eliac. 111 . § 5, iv. § 1. 

® See Herod, i. 66, ti 52, ix. 26 ; Thuoyd. i. 9, 12 ; Tyrtseus ap. Pausan. YII. 
XXV § 3 , Find Pyth. i 61, &c. 

® Pausanias, in speaking of the isolated hill on the Argive coast, called the 
Temenion, says that it was occupied by the Dorians in their war with Tisamemis, 
and formed the stronghold from, which they made their attacks upon Argos (IL 
xxxvm § 1) And Thucydides mentions a similar occupation by the Dorians of the 
height called Solygius, neai Corinth, from which their attack was carried on against 
that place (iv 42). Prom the position of these two heights, it is argued that the 
assailants must have come by sea, and the assumption is made that they left the 
Maliac gulf in ships, and effected their conquests, like the Normans, by descents 
upon the coast from their vessels (Muller’s Dorians, vol i. p. 90, E. T. ; Grote’s His- 
tory of Greece, vol ii pp. 41b-9). 

^ Pausanias is one of the chief authorities for the common legend (see above, 
note ’) Thucydides, by speaking of the conquest as a single event, and assigning 
it to a particular year (i 12), shows that he did not view it as the result of a senes 
of separate and unconnected attacks. 

^ Mr Grote says (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 416) “it is difficult to see how the 
Dorians can have got to the Teraenium in any other way than by sea.” But if they 
had defeated the Achaeans in battle, and were masters of the open country, while 
the natives still maintained themselves in their fortified cities, they might fix on any 
suitable position for an iTciTeixio-fia against each place. That the Tememum lay 
between Argos and the sea is no proof that the Dorians advanced from the sea, any 
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to acquiesce in the conclusions of Niebuhr, that the conquest of the 
Peloponnese by the Dorians is a fact, but that we do not possess the 
slightest historical knowledge of the circumstances accompanying it.” ^ 
The legendary tale above given seems to be the invention of poets, who, 
when all memory of the mode wherein the conquest was efiected had 
faded away, composed a narrative which might seem to account for the 
state of things existing at the time when they wrote. 

5 . The tradition of the place at which the Dorians effected their 
entrance may, however, be accepted, since it is one which would not he 
likely to be invented, as the isthmus is the natural door of ingress to 
the Peloponnese,^ and since it accords with certain circumstances in the 
character of the people, and in the position of their earliest settlements. 
The Dorians were at all times unskilful in the attack of walled places,^ 
and if the Pelasgic population of the Peloponnese, so famous for its 
Cyclopian architecture, had established (as is not impossible a rampart 
across the isthmus at this early date, or even if they had blocked with 
walls the difficult passes of the Oneia,^ it may readily be conceived that 
the Doiians would have found it impossible to force an entrance. And 
the settlements at Stenyclerus and Sparta, which are certainly among 
the very first in which the conquerors established themselves, are, (as 
has been shown readily accessible from the western side of Greece, 
by a route which passes through Elis and Pisatis, up the valley of the 
AlpheuSj and thence into that of the Eurotas over a pass of no great 
height. It appears to be on the whole moi*e probable that the entire 
migration took this direction than that two distinct lines were followed, 
as Mr. Grote supposes. The theory that the Dorians were the Nor- 
mans of Greece,” and settmg out in fleets of ‘^piratical canoes,” pro- 
ceeded from the Maliac gulf by sea against the distant Peloponnese,® 

more than the fact that Decelea lay to the north of Athens is a proof that the 
Spartans attacked Athens from the north With respect to the hill Solygius, which, 
Mr Grote says, “ is the nearest and most convenient holding-ground for a maritime 
invader,” it may be observed that it is equally convenient for an enemy who attacks 
Corinth by land from the Peloponnese, It is a spur of the Oneia, which protects 
Corinth upon the south, on which an enemy fiom that quarter must effect a lodg- 
ment before he could descend into the sandy plain of the isthmus. 

^ Lectures on Ancient History, vol i p 230, E, T. 

^ See Thucyd. i 13, and note in this connexion the inability of the Spartans to 
conceive of the Persians entering m any other way (Herod viii 40, ix Y-S, &:c ). 
The word “ Isthmus ” is by some derived from the root which appears m the 
Greek UVat, the Latin ire, &c. (See Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon, ad voc. 'lo-^/xos, 
and Smith’s Diet, of Gk. and Horn Geography, ad voc. Ooi zntJms ) 

^ Cf. Heiod IX. '70, and note, as illustrations, the long siege of Ithome (Thucyd. 
i. 103) and the Uochad^ of Platsea (ibid, li 78) 

® It is true that “the first Isthmian wall mentioned in history, was one thrown up 
in haste by the Peloponnesians when Xerxes was marching into Greece ” (Diet of 
Gk. and Korn. Geograph i. p 684), but we may suspect that this was really the 
restoration of an old defence. Could the Spartans otherwise have accomplished the 
task — a battlemented wall, at least 3-^ miles in length — within the space of a few 
months? 

There are remains of walls in these passes (Chandler’s Travels, ii. ch. 58, p. 
273), but I am not aware if they are Cyclopian. That passes were early guarded by 
walls is shown in Herod vn. 176. 

® See Grote’s History of Greece, vol ii. p 439. 

^ Grote, 11 . 41Y ; Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 90, E. T. 
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has great difficulties, and is destitute of any solid foundation/ The Do- 
rians, despite some brilliant examples to the contrary in later times, are an 
essentially unnautical people. Their towns are built at a distance from 
the coast — they are slow to colonise — at sea they feel out of their ele- 
ment — their system discourages voyaging * they are thorough landsmen, 
and if it be said that nevertheless they are found at a very early period 
in situations which they could only have reached in ships, we may reply 
that, in the first place, the evidence of the fact is doubtful ; and, secondly, 
that at best the cases adduced are so rare as to present all the appear- 
ance of exceptions to a general rule/ An examination of the supposed 
parallel case of the Dryopians ® shows very strikingly the improbability 
of the Dorian conquests having been effected by sea. The Dryopians 
undoubtedly started on shipboard from their original country upon the 
Maliac gulf, and the consequence is that we find their settlements widely 
dispersed, and universally coasts. They are found at Hermion4, 

Eion, and Asine on the coast of Argolis, at Styra and Carystus of 
Euboea, in Cythnos, in Cyprus, and again in the Messenian Asine, in- 
habiting either actual seaports, or towns removed but a very short 
distance fiom the shore. The Dorians, on the contrary, occupy a single 
continuous territory, and all their chief cities are inland, as Sparta, 
Stenyclerus, Argos, Troezen, Corinth, Megara, and Sicyon. Kesults so 
widely different can only be accounted for by a difference m the manner 
of the two migrations. 

6. With respect to the time at which the conquest was made, the 
tradition usually followed ^ — which first appears in Thucydides ^ — placed 
the event in the eightieth year after the l^rojan war, and the twentieth 
after the migration of the Boeotians from Arne in Thessaly. No great 
reliance can be placed on a tradition of this sort, which even if accepted 
fails to furnish a definite date, since the Trojan war, though probably 

^ Mr Grote (li p 416, note “) finds a foundation for it not only m tbe supposed 
colonisation of Crete from Dons, but also in the explanation which Aristotle gave 
of the proverb, MiriKiaKhv irXotov. (See Phot Lex Syiiag p 594, 9 ) He considers 
Aristotle to lepresent Hippotes (the father of Aletes — the mythic founder of 
Corinth), as “having crossed the Maliac gulf in ships for the purpose of colonising.” 
But Aristotle makes no mention at aU of the Maliac gulf, and it is quite uncertain 
to what time he meant the story to refer. (See C Muller’s note in the Fragm Hist. 
Gr. vol 11 p 150.) 

“ The mention of Dorians in Crete by Homer (Od. xix. shortly after the 
Trojan war is the most remarkable notice bearing on this subject. If we believe 
the fact, we must either suppose that the Dorians had sailed at this early time from 
Greece proper to Crete, or else that at a still more remote era they had passed into 
Crete from Asia They may have done so on their way to Europe. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Homer is guilty of an anachronism, and assigns to the time of the Trojan war 
what did not really take place till some time after the Dorian conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese. There was no settled tradition concerning the colonisation of Crete (see 
Strab. X. p 693). ^ See Grote’s History of Greece, vol. li. p 417. 

^ The interval of eighty years was adopted by Eratosthenes (ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vol. i. p 402), by Apollo dor us (ap Diod. Sic i. 5), by Crates (ap. Tatian. 49, 
p. 107), by the Pseudo-Plutarch (De vit. Horn ii 8, p. 720, ed Wytt.), by Velleius 
Paterculus (i 2), by Syncellus (pp 321 and 335), by Tzetzes (Chil. xii. 198), and 
others. There were, however, conflicting accounts. Clemens tells us (1. s. c.) that 
some reckoned 120 and others 180 years between the two events. 

^ Thncyd i. 12. 

Yol 111.-18 
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a real event, is one the time of which cannot he fixed within two cen- 
turies.® The question whether the Grreeks had any means of accu- 
rately estimating the lapse of time before the institution of the Olympic 
festival is one of great difficulty, and the answer to it will vary according 
to the belief that is entertained of the nature of those public records 
which were preserved from a remote period in many Greek cities. If the 
anagraphs of the Spartans, for instance, contained, besides the names of 
their kings, the number of years that each king reigned — which is a 
probable conjecture of Ottfried Muller’s® — a means of calculating 
back with exactness to the first settlement of the Dorians in Sparta 
would have existed. Even if the names only were preserved, together 
with the relationship of each king to the preceding monarch, it would 
have been easy to make a rough estimate, which could not be far wrong, 
of the date in question. The number of generations from Aristodemus 
to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, is given by Herodotus (who traces 
the descent of both the Spartan kings at that tune as seventeen , and 
hence we obtain as an approximate date for the Dorian conquest, 
the year b. o. 1046.^ The establishment of the Olympic contest about 
midway in the list of Spartan kings, which is an independent tradition,^ 
confirms this estimate, since it furnishes a date for the reign of Theo- 
pompus, the ninth ancestor of Leotychides, almost exactly 300 years 
before Leotychides , whence we might conclude that the ninth ances- 
tor of Theopompus would reign about 300 years earlier, or b. c. 1080. 
On the whole it may be assumed as probable that the first lodgment of 
the Dorian invaders m the Peloponnese belongs to the middle or the 
earlier half of the eleventh century before our era, and that it followed 
on the Trojan war within one, or at most two centuries. 

7. Yanous tales were current concerning the manner of the con- 
quest. According to the most poetical (which was also the most 
popular) legend, a single defeat produced the general submission of the 
Achseans; and the realms of the Atridae were at once partitioned out 
among the three sons of king Aristomachus, Temenus, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus, the last named being represented by his infant children. 
Other accounts, however, told of a longer and more doubtful contest. 
The story of the Temenium, however we understand it,® seems to show 

® See note ® on Book ii. ch. 145. 

’ See the Essay on the Life and 'Writings bf Herodotus, prefixed to vol. i. (ch. ii. 
p. 43 ) « 

^ Dorians, vol. i. p 150, E T. Mr Clinton thinks that, if the years had been 
registered, “there would have been less uncertainty in the date of the Trojan war” 
(F. fi. vol i p. 332). But the uncertainty might partly arise from different esti- 
mates of the time between the fail of Troy and the settlement of the Dorians at 
Sparta (see above, note ^), and partly from the calculations being based upon other 
and conflicting data. 

• See Herod, vii. 204, and vni. 131. 

^ Seventeen generations, calculated according to the estimate of Herodotus at 
three to the century, wuU produce a total of 566 years. This sum, added to the 
date of the battle of Salamis (b. c. 480-(-566=b, c. 1046), gives the year mentioned 
in the text. 

“ Diod. Sic. ap Euseb. Chron. Can. Pars i. c. 35. 

® Supra, p. 2'71. 
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that even in Argolis there was a prolonged resistance to the invaders, 
and in Laconia it would appear that the conquest was only effected after 
a fierce and bloody struggle, which lasted for above three centuries. 
The independence of Amyclse, a strong town little more than two miles 
distant from Sparta, till within fifty years of the first Olympiad, is a 
fact established upon ample evidence and this fact, even if it stood 
alone, would sufficiently indicate that the Spartan Dorians were con- 
fined within very narrow limits during the first two or three centuries 
after their establishment in the valley of the Eurotas We learn how- 
ever from Pausanias and other writers ^ that many cities of Laconia 
besides Amyelae were first reduced to subjection about the same period ; 
Pharis and Geronthrse in the reign of the same monarch who captured 
Amyclae, jEgys on the borders of Arcadia in the reign of his father, 
Helos in the plain near the mouth of the Eurotas in that of his son. 
In Messenia too theie were independent towns till near the close of the 
eighth century b c., as is evidenced by the list of Olympic victors pre- 
served in Eusebius.® It thus appears that the Achseans, instead of yield- 
ing upon a single defeat, and either quitting their country or becoming 
the willing subjects of the conquerors, niamtamed with great tenacity 
their hold upon the territory, and were only dispossessed by slow 
degrees, and after centuries of contest. 

S. The Dorian settlement at Sparta was the lodgment of a band of 
immigrants, forced to seek new abodes by the straitness of their own 
limits, in a portion of a valley easily defensible, which at once gave them 
a secure home, and enabled them to threaten a city of importance, the 
metropolis of a considerable kingdom. This was Amy else, which is 
with reason believed to have been “ the ancient capital of Lacedae- 
mon,” ^ being in tradition the home of Tyndareus and his family,® and 
the seat of the court of Agamemnon f and possessing the tombs of that 
monarch and of Cassandra, as well as all the most ancient and venerated 
sanctuaries.^ Whether a foreign invitation coincided with the desire 
of the Dorians to emigrate, and determined their settlement to the par- 
ticular site actually preferred, which is a conclusion drawn by some 
modern writers from a tradition mentioned in Ephorus,^ or whether the 
position itself decided them, is open to question. The site of Sparta, 
though not so striking as that of Athens, Corinth, or even Thebes, was 
one possessing most of the features regarded as important in ancient 
times. The Eurotas, which from its source on the southern flank of the 

* Pausan. III. li 6, xii. 7, &c. Comp. Ephor Fr. 18, Conon. 36, Nic. Damasc. 
Fr. 36, Serv ad JEn. x. 664, &c. 

® The capture of Phans and Geronthrss is mentioned by Pausanias (III. li. '7), 
that of ^gys by the same writer (ibid. § 5), that of Helos by him (ibid. § 7), and 
Phlegon of Tralles (Fr. i.). 

“ Chron Can. Pars I. c. 33. Oxythemis the Coronean is a native of Coron^ in 
Messenia, not of Coronsea in Boeotia. (See Grote’s Greece, vol. ii. p. 444 , note.) 

’ Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i p 233, E. T. Compare Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece, vol. i ch. vii p. 267, and Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. pp. 
106-8, E. T. ® Pausan. III. i § 8-4. 

® Simonides, Fr 17Y. Stesichor. ap. Schol Eurip. Orest. 46. 

^ Cf. Pausan. III. xix. ® Fr. 18. See Grote, vol. li. p. 441. 
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Arcadian BigBland to its junction witB tBe (Enns a little above Sparta, 
is a mere rapid mountain-stream running in a narrow valley, emerges 
shortly after the junction upon an open space, the modern plain of 
Mutra^ "wlijch is again closed towards the south by the approach of the 
mountains on both sides to the edge of the stream, at a distance of about 
sis miles from the point where the plain commences. In this open 
space, surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains, the flanks of which 
are scarped and precipitous, stand a cluster of lesser elevations, from 50 
to 60 feet above the level of the plain, guarded on the north and south 
by torrent-courses, and on the east protected by the stream of the Eu- 
rotas, in this place rarely fordable.^ Here, upon these hills, at the 
upper end of this remarkable basin — the “ hollow Lacedaemon ” of 
Homer ^ — was built the cluster of villages, Limnae, Pitane, Mesoa, and 
Oynosura^ which formed in the aggregate the town of Sparta/ Near 
the lower extremity of the plain — most probably on an isolated hill 
overlooking the Eurotas, where now stands the church of Aia Kyriald^ 
was the strong citadel of Amy else, the city itself extending to the north 
and west amid groves and gardens,’ nearly to the stream called the 
Tiasus The settlement at Sparta was clearly an or position 

occupied for purposes of offence, against Amycl^, standing m nearly 
the same relation to that place in which the original Home upon the 
Capitoime and Palatine hills stood to the Sabine settlement upon the 
Quiriual. That Amyclse succeeded in maintaining its independence 
for three centuries — a fact concerning which there can be little doubt ® 
— was owing, in part to the strength of its position, in part to its walls 
and the inexpertness of the Dorians at sieges. So long as it withstood 
the attack of the Spartans, it would block against them the lower valley 
of the Eurotas, the whole of which down to the sea-coast must have 
remained in the hands of the Achseans.** At the same time the scarped 
chains of Parnon and Taygetus would confine the Spartans on the right 

® This description is taken chiefly from Col. Leake (Morea, vol. i. pp. 150-180), 
whose account of the localities differs consideiably from that given by Ottfried 
Muller, and represented in the map attached to the English translation of his work, 
which map is repeated in the second voluine of Mr Grote’s History of Greece. 

See Od, iv. 1, die., and compare the expression of Strabo (viii. p. 62|), eorri 
Av odv h Ko t\o T 4 p ^ 'JrSXeas eda(pos. 

® Pansan III. xvi 6, Strab. viii. p. 528, Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Vet. 1241, 1338, 
1347, 1425, Steph. Byz ad voc Meaoa. 

° Leake’s Morea, vol. i. p. 144. Polyb. V. xix. 2. 

® The statement of Pindar (Pyth. i. 66) that “the Dorians, on their descent from 
Pmdus, occupied Amyclse,” is a mere poetical exaggeration, to which no weight can 
be attached. The circumstantial story told by Ephorus (Fr 18) that “ Philonomns 
the Ach^an having betrayed Sparta to the Dorians, and persuaded the inhabitants 
to retiie without a struggle into Ionia, received Amyclce as a recompense for his 
services,” is an attempt to gloss over the unpalatable fact that the city resisted the 
Spartan attacks, and to reconcile its known independence with the theory of the 
immediate and complete conquest of Lacoma by the invaders. 

® Ephorus (Is c ) made Helos fall into the hands of Sparta as early as the 
reign of Agis, and spoke of Phans and Las among the conquests of Eurysthenes 
and Procles; but Phans is found to be independent in the reign of Teleclus, who 
reduces it (Pausan. HI. ii. § 6), and Helos has to be taken by his son Alcamenes 
(ibid. § 7). 
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and on the left, so that they conld only expand freely towards the north, 
where the upper valleys of the Eurotas and the (Enns gave them a ready 
access to the territories of their neighbours. Accordingly we find wars 
with these northern neighbours distinctly assigned to this period of the 
Spartan history by writers of high authority J The possession of Cy- 
nuria was disputed with Argos / distant expeditions were conducted 
into Arcadia,^ and quarrels fcgan with the sister state of Messenia, 
between which and Sparta there had existed at first very close relations 
of friendship.'^ The stubborn resistance of the Achaean capital, while it 
checked the progress of Sparta towards the south, favoured perhaps, 
rather than hindered, its growth in the opposite direction. 

9. The internal history of Sparta during these centuries is involved 
in great obscurity, and presents, indeed, difficulties of no common kind. 
The peculiarity of the double monarchy is the first thing that attracts 
attention when the early Spartan constitution is brought under review. 
It is obvious that the popular tradition^ furnishes no satisfactory expla- 
nation of this remarkable anomaly, to which the annals of the world do 
not present a parallel ® We can scarcely doubt that the arrangement 
either arose out of a struggle for the crown between two families of 
almost equal power and infiuence, or was a contrivance of the nobles to 
weaken the royal authority. In either case the real history of the insti- 
tution IS lost, and has been superseded by fables which furnish no clue 
to the truth. Again, great doubt is thrown even upon the bare genealogy 
of the early kings, by the fact that the two royal houses were known in 
actual history, and from very remote times, by the names of Agids and 
Eurypontids, instead of Eurystheneids and Procleids. The explanations 
attempted of this circumstance are conflicting, and are none very proba- 
ble/ and it cannot hut he suspected that Agis and Eurypon were respec- 
tively the first kings of their houses, and that their predecessors m the 
genealogy, Eurysthenes in the one case, Procles and Sons in the other, 
were either of a different race, or else belong to the class of purely 
fictitious personages. Thirdly, it is difficult to understand what exactly 
was that state of sedition or lawlessness (o-mo-t? or avofxia^) under which 

^ Aristot. Pol ii. 6, and compare the ensuing notes. 

^ Pausan III li. § 2, 3, and vii § 2. 

^ Plutarch, vit. Lycurg. c 2 , Polyaen. ii. 13. 

* As IS evidenced by the existence of the ancient temple of Minerva Limnatis near 
the summit of Mount Taygetus, and on the confines of Sparta and Messenia, which 
was common to the two nations (Pausan lY. u. 2). 

® Herod, vi. 62. 

® Mr. Grote notices the “ peculiarity ” of this institution, but attempts no expla- 
nation (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 464r). Neither Muller nor Bishop Thirlwall appear 
to be struck by the anomaly. 

According to Ephorus, Eurysthenes and Procles offended the Dorians by the 
favour which they showed to foreigners {^e^afiivovs 4Tri}\vdas Eph. Fr. 

19), and were therefore not honoured as founders. According to Pausamas, Procles 
was so regarded, and the kings of his house were called Procleids until Eurypon 
(III. vii § 1), whose glory eclipsed that of his predecessors. Plutarch^ regards 
Sous as a more glorious king than Eurypon, and accounts for the latter giving his 
name to the lower line of kings by his concessions to the mob (d'nixaja>yMv teal 
Yapi{o/ut.€vos TO IS 'TToWots. Yit. Lycurg, c. 2) 

* Herod, i. 66 ; Heraclid. Pont. Fr. 2; Thucyd. i. 1§ ; Pint. Lyc. 1 s. c. 
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tlie Lacedaemonians are said to Lave groaned during these centuries, 
and from which they were delivered by the legislation of Lycnrgus. 
The explanation offered by some writers,® that it was merely a departure 
from the ancient Dorian institutions — a casting off, under the influence 
of success, of the rigid discipline which had originally prevailed, and 
through which a clan of mountaineers had had strength and energy 
enough to overthrow the mighty kingdoms of the Atridae — can scarcely 
be received as true, since it is based upon an unproved and very ques- 
tionable supposition, viz. that the institutions of Lycurgus were the 
mere revival of a primitive system/ and it is far from harmonising with 
the expressions by which the ancient writers describe the condition of 
things anterior to the Lycurgean legislation That condition is distinctly 
declared to have been one of tumult and disturbance,® not merely one 
of luxury and relaxed discipline. So far indeed from discipline having 
been relaxed under the early kings, we have the direct testimony of 
Aristotle to the fact, that the way was prepared for the strict regula- 
tions of Lycurgus by the hardy life and warlike habits to which the 
Spartans had been accustomed for some time previously.® According 
to some accounts, the disorders in question consisted in the main of 
struggles between the “ people ” — ^by which we are probably to under- 
stand the Dorian inhabitants of Sparta — and their kings,* who at one 
time made rash concessions, and at another stiffly maintained, or even 
unduly exalted their prerogative.® If we accept this view, they would 
resemble in some measure the disturbances m Oyr^ne, which Demonax 
was called in to end,® but which his legislation, less felicitous than that 
of the Spartan lawgiver, only tended to aggravate. 

10. According to some writers, however, the early disputes at 
Sparta were not so much between the kings and their Dorian subjects, 
as between the Dorian conquerors and the submitted Achaeans. These 
last were, we are told, admitted in the first instance to full or qualified 
citizenship ; hut after a while a jealousy against them arose, and they 
were deprived of their rights, and reduced to the condition of freemen 
without political privilege.'^ Great discontent followed, sometimes 

® Thirlwall, vol i ch. 8. p. 301 ; Heeren’s Manual of Anc. Hist, p. 133; Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant. of Greece, § 23. 

^ This point will be further considered below, see pp. 286-Y. 

^ See especially Thucyd. i. 18. AaKsda'ificatf ktI<hv tcov vw iyoiKovyruv 

a^TTiv AupUuv iirl TtKi7aroy Ziv icrfi^p o’Tao'tao'acra. 

=* Pol li 6. 

The fullest account is that of Plutarch (Lycnrg. c. 2), SofceZ Trpwroy EvpvTriov rh 
&yay poyapx^Khv ay^tvai rijs ^acriXeias . . . ewr Se Tijy roiavry^ aj^efreais rov txkv Ziip.ov 
^pacrvyo/LLevov, rooy Se riffrepov 0a(n\€a}V rh /udv avex^ayofievcay rtp robs 

■TroAAoyr, rh Ttphs acr^evetay {nro<pepop.4ywyj ayo/xia Kul ara^ia /careVxe tV 

^TrdpTTju ml TToXvu xpo^'oi'. 

® Thus we may best explain the “tyranny” of Charilaus (Ar. Pol. v. 10; Hera- 
clid. Pont 1. s c ), ® Herod, ir. 161. 

’ Isocrates and Ephorus are the authorities for this view. Ephorus makes the 
Perioecx receive full citizenship {perdxovras koX voKirdas /cal apxeim, Pr. 18) ; Iso- 
crates assigns them a lower position (koivupovs hiravnov 7r\^y rcov hpxdiv Kal ruy 
'Tijuwv, Panath p 2*70) The latter writer appears distinctly to regard the disturb^ 
ances which arose on the loss of rights as the (rrdats which was generally said to 
have preceded the establishi?ient of myopia. 
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bursting out into revolts,® wbicb furnisbed an excuse for fresh severities, 
rebellion being punished by loss of freedom.^ Thus it would seem that 
the three classes were formed into which the Lacedsemonians are divided 
in the historical age — 1. Spartans, 2. Perioeci, and 3. Helots — the first 
the sole possessors of political rights and privileges, the second free but 
without franchise, the third serfs attached to the soil, cultivating it for 
the benefit of their masters. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length the condition of these three 
classes. Bishop Thirlwall in the eighth chapter of his history/ Mr. 
Grote in his second volume, “ and writers of repute in various works 
upon Greek antiquities,® have treated the subject in such a way as to 
exhaust it, and are agreed in the main as to the facts. A few leading 
points however may be noticed, which have not always been given 
sufficient prominence. 

(i.) The Spartans were the free inhabitants of Sparta itself, not all 
the Dorian population of the country.^ They were themselves chiefly, 
but not exclusively, of Doric blood, having ♦among them ^gidse from 
Thebes, who were probably Cadmeians,^ Heraclidae® and Talthybiadae,^ 
who were Achseans. They were originally all landed proprietors, pos- 
sessed of considerable estates in the richest part of the territory,® which 
they cultivated by means of their serfs or Helots They were gentle* 
men and soldiers, it being impossible for them — at least from the time 
of the Lyeurgean legislation — to engage in trade, or even to superintend 
their estates, their whole lives being passed in the performance of state 
duties, either with the army or in the capital. » 

(ii.) The Peiioeci were the free inhabitants of the towns and coun- 
try districts around Sparta.® Their share of the territory was small 
and of little value. ^ Trade, however, and commercial enterprise gener- 

® The revolt of Helos, which Ephorus made the consequence of the discontent, 
cannot be accepted as historical, since Helos was still Achaan (infra, p. 290), but 
that of ^gys (Pausan in. 2, § 5) may well have occurred in this connexion. 

° ’HySpairoSio-aj/To A'lyvv (Pausan. 1. s. c ). 

^ Vol. 1 pp. 306-314. * Pp. 488-511. ' 

® See particularly Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Eoman Antiq ad vocc. 
Helotes and Penoeci. 

^ Geronthrae was certainly colonised by Dorians, who thenceforth became 
Perioeci (Pausan. in 22. § 5). The same is concluded with much probability of 
Pharis and Amy die (cf. Pausan. m. 2, § 6, and lii 19, § 5) Mr Grote assumes 
that ever^ Perioecic town was, at least in part, so colonised , but for this there is no 
authority, and it is very unlikely (vide mtra, p 280, note ^). 

^ Pind Isth. vh. 21 , Herod, iv. 149, and note ad loc. , Ephor. Frs, 11 and 13 ; 
Arist. Pr. 15. 

® Hence Cleomenes declared himself to be ‘‘ not a Dorian but an Achaean ; ” 
(Herod v. '72). Herod, vii 134. 

* Isocrat. Panath. I. s. c. Compare Arist Pol. li. 6. Aia rh rav '^^napriarSiv 
elv at rh\v TrAetcrr'jyr ovk i^erd^ovaiv^ k.t. A. 

® I see no grounds for confining the Penceci to the country- as Mr. Grote 
does. They are called ot 4 k tt)? x<t>pa.s TralSes, and aie as likely to have lived in 
scattered firms as m towns or villages. The fact that there were a hundred town- 
ships of the Penceci does not prove that there were no Perioeci besides the inhabit- 
ants of these towns. 

^ Mr Grote speaks of their possessing “ the smaller half^'‘ (Hist, of Greece, vok 
ii. p 502), but Aristotle’s words allow, and Isocrates asserts, a far greater dispro- 
portion. 
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ally, manufactures, art, &c., were altogether in their hands, and thus 
they often acquired wealth, and occasionally were even employed by 
the Spartans in offices of considerable dignity.^ They formed an im- 
portant element in the Spartan army, where they served not only as 
light-armed but also as heavy-armed ; f and thus they must have_ been 
called upon to undergo a good deal of severe exercise and training, 
though they were free from the oppressive burthen of the Lycurgean dis- 
cipline. They were probably for the most part descendants of the con- 
quered Achmans, but with a slight Doric infusion,' and perhaps some 
further intermixture of races foreign to the Peloponnese.® 

(ni.) The Helots were the slave population of Laconia. Their name 
may best be regarded as equivalent to Haldti (dAcorot), captives.” ^ 
Their existence is probably coeval with the conquest of the country by 
the Dorians, who would retain as slaves those whom they took prisoners 
in battle. At first they would be insignificant in number, but the con- 
quest of rebel towns,® and perhaps in some cases of Achaean cities which 
made a prolonged resistance,® greatly increased them, and finally, upon 
the reduction of Messema and the general enslavement of its inhabitants, 
they became the preponderating element in the population.^ A consid- 
erable number of them dwelt in Sparta, where they were the attendants ^ 

^ Xenophon speaks of Perioeci, who were KaXoKhya^oi^ or ‘‘gentlemen” (Hell. 
T. 3, § 9). ^ 

® Thucyd. Yiii 6, and 22. 

^ Heiod IS 28, Thucyd iv 38, &c. 

^ Mr Grote holds the esact converse to this, viz., that they were Dorians, with, 
a slight Achsean infusion (Hist of Greece, vol. li. p 500, &c.), but the ordinary view 
seems to me far more probable The Dorians, who issued from the narrow valley 
of the Pmdus, cannot be conceived of as very numerous, or as bearing more than a 
small proportion to the Achaeans whom they conquered (comp. Thuc iv 126). In- 
deed it IS sufficiently surprising that they should have entered the Peloponnese m 
such numbers as to found three kingdoms and gradually establish themselves as the 
dominant race. The supposed migration of the Achaeans into the Peloponnesian 
loma can only refer to a small section of the nation, for that narrow region cannot 
possibly have received more than a portion of the great race which was spread 
through the three countries of Argolis, Lacedsemon, and Messenia Herodotus, it 
must be allowed, seems to regard the Perioeci as Dorians when he mentions the sev- 
eral nations of the Peloponnese in his eighth book (ch. ^73), but it is not quite cer- 
tain that he does not merely omit them from his list as not forming, like the Cynii- 
rians, a separate people , and further, it is worthy of remark that his early Spartan 
history is very indifferent (cf. i. 65, and note ad loc.). 

® See Pphorus, Fr 18 ; Herod, iv 145. 

Earpocration (ad voc. dXoreieiv) and Pausanias (in. 20, § 6) derive Helot from 
the town ''EX 09 , but this is wrong both historically and etymologically The deriv- 
ation given above — which was known to the ancients (see Schol ad Plat Alcib I 
p. 78 ed Ruhnk. ; Apostol. vii. 62) — ^is approved by C 0. Muller (Dorians, 11 p. 30) 
and by Drs Liddell and Scott. 

® As iEgys (Pausan in. 2, § 6). 

® As IS related of Helos (Pausan. lii. 2, sub fin., and iii. 20, 8 6. Compare 
Ephor. Fr. 18). » > 0 

^ Clinton calculates the Helots at 170,000, and the rest of the population at 
99,000 (F. H. li p. 504), 0. 0. Muller makes the former 224,000, the latter 156,000. 
These calculations cannot, of course, pretend to be more than rough guesses, but 
they sufficiently express the fact noted in the text. (On the number of the Helots 
cf. Thucyd. viii. 40 ) ' 

Xen. Kep. Lac. vi. 3 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 2, &c. 
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of their masters, aad were subject to their caprices ; but by far the 
greater portion lived scattered over the country, cultivating (like the 
Eussian serfs) their masters’ lands, but paying (instead of a definite 
amount of labour) a certain proportion of the produce of the land — 
probably one-half® — as rent to the owner. Happier than the Eussian 
serfs, these rustic cultivators were not brought into any direct contact 
with their masters, who dwelt at Sparta , but enjoyed their homes and 
indulged their family affections in security. With hearths inviolate 
and self-respect intact ; with free social intercourse among each other, 
and no cold shadow of neighbouring greatness to awe or oppress them j 
with a firm hold on their lands from which they could not be ejected ; 
with a fixed scale of rent which the lord had no power of augmenting ; 
with a possibility of acquiring property by industrious exertion, and 
some prospect of obtaining freedom by purchase or by services to the 
state,^ the Spartan Helots must be considered, as a rustic class, to have 
been singularly favoured, and to have occupied a position which will in 
many respects compare favourably with that of the modern day-labourer. 
Had it not been for one terrible institution — the barbarous practice of 
the “ Kiypteia” — by which the bravest and most aspiring of the Helot 
class were from time to time secretly made away with, at the mere will 
of the government,® their position might have been envied by the 
peasantry of almost any other country. This cruel and inhuman system, 
sanctioned by law ^ and frequently carried out m act,® must have great- 
ly diminished from that comfort in which the Helot would otherwise 
have lived ; and, while devised to lessen the danger of a servile ris- 
ing, must in reality have been the chief cause of that hostile feeling, 
which the Helots entertained against their Spartan lords, and which 
showed itself on various occasions in disaffection and even in open 
revolt ® 

11. The order of succession in the two royal houses at Sparta from 
Agis I. in the one, and from Eurypon in the other, may be regarded as 
tolerably certain,^ but the characters of the early kings and the events 
assigned to their reigns cannot be considered to have much historic 
« 

® This was at any rate the proportion paid hy the Mcssenians (Tyrtssus, Fr. 5), 
who were probably placed on the same footmg with other Helots. 

^ Pint Cleom. c 23 

® Thucyd. iv. 26, and 80 ; Xen Hell. vi. 5, § 28 ; Myron, ap. Athen. vi. p. 
271, F. 

® Thucyd. iv. 80; Aristot. Fr. 80; Heraclid. Pont. Fr. II. 3 , Pint. Yit. Lycurg, 
c. 28. 

Aristotle’s statement that the Ephors, as a part of the regular formula on 
entering office, proclaimed war upon the Helots (Fr 80), has been needlessly called 
in question by Muller (Dorians, ii p. 41), Thirlwall (Hist, of G-reece, vol. i. p. 311), 
Grote (vol. li. p 510), and others. On such a point Aristotle’s authority is decisive, 
and all difficulty is removed if we regard the proclamation as secy'et^ being intended (as 
Aristotle said) merely to satisfy the consciences of those in power in case they 
thought it expedient to have recourse to the Crypteia during their year of office 
(oTTOj? euayes ^ rh aveKe^u) 

® See Thucyd. iv. 80 ; Plat. Leg. i. p. 683, and the authorities quoted in the last 
note but one. 

° Thucyd. i. 101, iv. 41 ; Xen. Hell, vii, 2, § 2, &c. 

^ The line of descent is commonly given as follows • 
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foundation. The anagraphs of the Spartans, even if they commenced 
as early, would be likely to contain at most a bare notice of the wars,^ 
and would neither descend to personal traits, nor even give the details 
of military operations. And tradition on such points would be a very 
unsafe guide, more especially during a time admitted to have been one 
of continued struggle and disturbance. Spartan history, in its con- 
nexion with real and genuine personages whose deeds and characters are 
known to us, must be considered therefore to begin with Lycuigus, who 
though presented to us in somewhat mythical colours,^ is to be accounted 
an actual man, the true founder of the greatness of his country. What 
Sparta became was owing entirely to the institutions of this famous 
lawgiver, who stands without a rival in the history of the first state in 
Greece, as the author of a system which endured nearly unaltered for 
five centuries, and which raised a small and insignificant country to a 
proud and wonderful eminence 

12. Great as were the services of Lycurgus to Sparta, they have un- 
doubtedly been in one respect exaggerated. Not contented with view- 
ing him as the introducer of the discipline known by his name, and as 
the improver in certain points of the previously existing constitution, 
the ancient writers are fond of ascribing to him the entire constitution 
of Sparta as it existed m their own day Thus Herodotus and Plutarch 
speak of his “ establishing the Senate,” * and in one of the Ehetrse 
which he was said to have procured from Delphi all the main points of 
the constitution are made to be of his institution.^ As however Sparta 


(i.) : — 

Eurysthenes 
Agis (his son) 
Echestratus (his son) 
Eahotas (his son) 
Eoryssus (his son) 
Agesilaus (his son) 
Archelaus (his son) 


(ii ) EuRYPONTIDiE : 
Procles 
Sous (his son) 

Euiypon (his son) 

Pi y tarns (his son) 

[Eunomus (his son)] 

I 

Polydectes (his son) 
Charilaus (his son) 


Some suspicion attaches to the name of Eunomus, -whose position in the list la 
not altogether settled. It is thought to have been originally a mere epithet applied 
to the king who was reigning when Lycurgus introduced his evvofxia, (See Clinton’s 
E. H. vol. 1 p. 144, note ) 

* They would not be likely to contain more than the primitive Roman Easti, 
such as see them in the fragments dug up on the site of the Forum. 

® Herod i. 6o. A'l^co ij ce jjLavTevarofiai ^ &v^pa}Ttoy. 

* Herod, i 65 ; Plut Lyc. c. 6. The latter writer is circumstantial in his ac- 
count, and distinctly states that Lycurgus invented the Senate as a power inter- 
mediate between the kings and the people, to soften the asperities of their contests, 
and to throw its weight on the side of the weaker party 

^ Aih^ ^EWauiou Kal 'A^avas ’EWapias hphp idpvcrdjuepop, <pvAds (pvXd^apra, Kal 
d>$ds w^d^avra rpidicopra, yepovaiap cri/p apxay^Tais uaraariiffapra, thpas &pas oTreA- 
Kd^€ip ixiTa^v Ba^Su/cay re /cal KvaKiutvos^ oSrws ^lartpdpetp re Kal dcplcracr^at, ddfitp 5* 
dpcaydp (al. dyopdv) ihai Kal Kpdros* Pint. Lyc. 1. s. c. Here the Obee, the Senate 
(with the position of the kings m it), and the general assembly, are distinctly as- 
signed to Lycurgus, and it may be questioned whether the intention is not to assign 
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certainly existed as a separate state for several centuries "before Lycur- 
gus, there must have been an established form of government anterior 
to him ; and hence, before we can determine how much or how little of 
the framework existing in later times was of his creation, we must en- 
deavour to find out what the constitution of the Spartan state was in 
the interval between the original settlement and the Lycurgean legisla- 
tion. Now it IS evident from the Homeric poems that in all really 
Hellenic states the form of government was from the earliest times a 
species of limited monarchy.® A royal race, generally regarded as 
possessing a divine right,^ stood at the head of the nation, and the crown 
descended from father to son according to the ordinary law of primo- 
geniture. But the Grreek king, unlike the Asiatic despot, was controlled 
and checked by two powers co-ordinate with himself, and equally a part 
of the established constitution. A council of chiefs or elders (yipovTcs) 
is invariably found in attendance upon the monarch, with a power to 
offer advice which he cannot safely disregard , and all decisions of im- 
portance must be submitted to the assembly of the people (dyopd), 
whose consent was generally presumed, but to whose dissent, when 
plainly manifested, it was absolutely necessary to yield.® It is impossi- 
ble to suppose that the Spartan monarchy was without these checks in 
the early times, more especially as the device of a double royalty is in- 
dicative of the successful exertion, at the period when it originated, of 
aristocratic jealousy and influence. "When therefore Herodotus and 
Plutarch tell us that Lycurgus “ instituted the Senate,” we must either 
disregard altogether their authority, or at least look upon them as 
greatly exaggerating the real facts of the case.® A senate in Sparta 
must have been coetaneous with the monarchy ; and even the details of 
number, which have been ascribed to Lycurgus in modern times,^ being 
in all probability based upon the primitive divisions of the people, may 
with more reason be regarded as original than as later arrangements. 

The Spartan Senate appears to have consisted fiomthe first of thirty 
members, inclusive of the two kings, who acted as its presidents. This 
number is reasonably connected with the ancient threefold division of the 
people into tribes — Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Bymanians or Bymanatm 
— which was common to all Dorian settlements,^ In Sparta we know that 

to him even the Tribes. As wjSas is “ to make the Obse,” so (pv\ot.s (pv^dcraeij^ 

in this archaic Greek is probably “to make the tribes.” 

® Compare the description of the most ancient governments in Thucydides— 
be ^crav iTcl ^rjrots yepaari vccrpiKou i. 13. 

’ Hence the common expression Aiorpecpees pacn^Tjes (Horn. II 1 . 176, et passim.). 
Compare Tyrtaeus, Fi\ 2, 1. 5; Callimach. Hymn, m Jov. 79, Schol. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
313, &c. 

® Aristotle says of the old monarchies, oi jSacri^eis h irpoeXoii/ro cLvfjyyeXov r<p 
d'fjixcp (Eth Nic ill. 3 § 18). But Weisse seems to be right in supposing that when 
the opinion of the people declared itself distinctly against a proposition, the kings 
had neither the power nor the right to force it upon them (See Hermann’s P ol. 
Ant § 55, note 13 ) ® See note ^ on Book i. ch. 65. 

^ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. li. p. 463. 

® These tribes can be distinctly traced at Argos (Steph. Byz. ad voc. AvpdvX 
Sicyon (Herod v. 68), Troezen (Steph. Byz ad voc. 'TAXeTs), Megara (Bceckh, 1073), 
and Corcyra (Boeckh’s Staatsanshaltung, vol. ii. p. 404), as well as at Sparta. A 
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besides tbis division there was another into Ohse, the number of whicb 
was thirty ^ — -^rolally to each tribe. We may conclude, from the 

identity of number and from numerous analogies, that these Ohm, called 
also Phratrige,^ had the right— possessed at Eome by the Gentes ' — of 
each furnishing a member to the Senate. As two Ob^ of the Hylleans 
were represented on the hereditary principle by the two kings, so it is 
likely that the other Ob^ were originally represented each by its here- 
ditary chief or head The Senate, thus composed, formed a perpetual 
council which the kings were bound to consult, and through which alone 
they could exercise any great political influence. As its presidents they 
convoked, dissolved, or adjourned its meeting, proposed measures and 
put them to the vote, and otherwise took the lead in its proceedings ,* 
but the actual powers which they possessed above other members 
were limited to the right of voting by proxy,® and giving a casting vote 
in case of an equal division.^ 

The Ecclesia, or general assembly, at Sparta must be considered to 
have contained originally all the free males who dwelt within the city 
and were of the legal age. Its proper name was “ Apella.” ® All 
changes in the constitution or laws, and all matters of great pubhc 
import, as questions of peace or war, of alliances, and the like, had 
to be brought before it for decision ; but it had no power of amending, 
nor even of debating a proposition, the right of addressing the assembly 
being probably limited in the early times to the kings. It met once a 
month — on the day of the full moon, or more frequently if summoned ; 
and decided the questions put to it by acclamation. 

13. If such was — as there is every reason to believe — the constitu- 
tion of Sparta before Lycurgus, it is evident that he introduced no 
sweeping or fundamental changes into the government. He may have 
fixed the legal age of a senator at sixty, and have introduced the prin- 
ciple of election by the general assembly from the Oba in lieu either 
of hereditary right or of appointment by the Oba ; but otherwise he 
can have made scarcely any alteration even of detail respecting the 
Senate, whose number, functions, and position with regard to the kings, 
remained such as above described throughout the whole of the historical 
period. The two slight changes which have been conjecturally assigned 
to him would tend, the one to increase the weight and influence of the 
Senate by making them the representatives of the whole body of citi- 
zens, the other to strengthen the conservative character of the govern- 

triple division, probably the same, appears also in Crete (Odyss. xix. 1'7'7) and 
Bhodes (Iliad u. 668) 

® See note ^ on page 282. Mr, Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 461, note 
prefers the punctuation which connects rpidKOpra with yepova-lav ahv dpxa- 
jirats. But this is very harsh, and contrary to the best critics. (See Muller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. p SY, E. T. , BoBckh, ad Corp Ins Pars iv. § S, p. 609 , Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant. § 24, note \ kc.) Had rpiaKovra referred to the later clause yepovras 
would certainly have taken the place of yepovaiav, 

^ Athengeus, iv. p 141 , F. 

® See Niebuhr’s Hist of Eome, vol. i. p. 838, E. T., where the Eoman and Spai^ 
tan Senate are compared. 

® Herod, vi. 57, ad fin. ^ Ibid, 

® Hesych, ad voc. dneWa ; Plut. Lyc. c. 6 (see page 282, note ®). 
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ment by putting the entire direction of the state into the hands of men 
of advanced age — both objects in complete harmony with the general 
spirit and intention of Lycnrgus’s legislation. 

With respect to the Apella, or general assembly of the citizens, 
if Lyciirgus made any change, it was probably to increase the weight 
and importance of this element in the state. In the famous Ehetra 
already so often quoted, which was regarded as embodying his institu- 
tions, a special stress is laid upon the authority to be exercised by the 
people.® And the assembly, as if it had gained strength by his legisla- 
tion, soon afterwards proceeded to assert rights, which it was found 
necessary to restrict by new enactments.^ The unusual limitation of 
age, too, by which Spartans only became entitled to take part in the 
public assemblies on the completion of their thirtieth year,^ is likely 
to have been instituted by him, since it plainly stands connected with 
that prolonged education which was one of the leading features of the 
Lycurgean system. 

The institution of the Ephoralty, which is ascribed to Lycurgus by 
Herodotus ® and Xenophon,^ and which may fairly be regarded as in 
all probability a part of his system,® offers an apparent rather than a 
real exception to the general chaiacter of insignificance, which marks 
(as has been observed above) all his constitutional innovations. Im- 
portant as this element in the state ultimately became, it was in its 
origin harmless and trivial enough. The Ephors of Lycurgus were 
petty magistiates, empowered to hold a court and to punish by fine 
and imprisonment ; and probably appointed for the special purpose of 
watching over the Lycurgean discipline, and punishing those who 
neglected it.® From this general supervision or superintendence they 
received their name, and to it their powers were confined in the earlier 
times. Their political influence had an entirely different source, and 
grew out of circumstances which arose later, and were probably little 
foreseen by the inventor of the magistracy. The election by the 
assembly, the number five, and even perhaps the monthly oath inter- 
changed between them and the kings,’ may have dated from Lycurgus ; 


® Se avtayav eJfiep kuI Kpdros (Plutarch, 1 s c ) 

^ Infra, page 295, note \ ^ Plut. Lycurg c. 25. 

® Herod, i 65, ad fin. ^ Nen de Rep Laced, vni. § 3. 

® See note ® on Book i. ch 65. It is not likely that Theopompus, one of the 
kings who checked the encroachments of the Assembly by the law which forbade 
its amending a bill, should have instituted the Ephoralty, which had certainly from 
the first somewhat of a popular character (See Muller, Dorians, vol. li p 121 ; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol ii. p. 467 ) 

® Muller says the Spartan Ephors were originally “ Inspectors of the market” 
(Dorians, ii p. 120), and quotes an old etymologist, who gives this meaning to the 
word “ Ephor.” But it has been commonly concluded on good grounds that they 
had a general superintendence from very early times (see Thirlwall, vol. ii p 855 ; 
Dictionary of Antiq. ad voc. Ephori, &c ). The sense of the edict which they put 
forth on entering office, ordering the citizens “to shave the moustache and obey 
the laws ” (/ceipeo-^ai rhp ixvaraKo. kolI irpoa^x^^p to?s p6poL$, Plut. Cleom. c. 9), indi- 
cates this wide scope as embraced by their powers, while the symbolical character 
and archaic quamtness of the expression skow the remote age at which these powers 
must have been conferred. 

’ The kings swore to rule according to law (/car^ Toh 'jr6\€i K^iixhovs pSfxovs 
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but tbe origin of their political power must be sought in events which 
happened a century after his decease 

14. It is not, therefore, in the political changes introduced by 
Lycurgus — however well adapted to put an end to the internal troubles 
from which Sparta was suffering — that we must look for traces of that 
originality and genius which entitle him to his reputation as one of 
the master minds of G-reece ® His tiue glory is to be found in the 
introduction of that extraordinary system of training and discipline by 
which the Spartans were distinguished from all the nations of con- 
tinental Greece, and through which there can be no doubt that they 
attained their vast power and influence. Whether this system was 
originally conceived in his own mind, or whether it (or something like 
it) had been m force from a remote period among all Greeks of the 
Hone stock, or whether finally it was copied by the Spartan lawgiver 
from institutions which had previously existed only in Crete, there is 
scarcely sufficient evidence to determine. While the hypothesis that 
the Lycurgean legislation was a mere revival of primitive Dorian cus- 
toms, tends to lessen in some degree the marvel of its successful es- 
tablishment, and has some of the greatest of modern names in its 
favour,^ the fact — noted by Mr. Grote^ — that no traces of such a system 
appear m any other Dorian state unless it be in Crete, and the further 
fact, that not a single ancient writer views the matter in this light, in- 
terpose almost insuperable obstacles to its reception. The balance of 
ancient authority is strongly in favour of the derivation of the whole 
Spartan system from Crete but it may be questioned whether on such 
a point a balance of authority is of much value, and whether probability 
is not upon the whole a better guide. Granting the close resemblance 
of the Cretan and Spartan systems, which it seems overbold to deny,® 

fia<n\€va€iv\ the Ephors to maintain the royal authority unshaken so long as the 
king observed his oath (^ifiiredopKovyros iKelvov aarvcpekiKTov r^v fSacTLXeiav Trapi^eiv). 
See Xeii de Rep Laced xv § ^7 

® Plutarch says of Lycurgus that he “ deservedly surpassed in reputation aU 
other Grecian lawgivers” (eifcoTcos vTrepfjpe rf oo^y rovs 7rct>Trore TroKireva'ap.evovs iy 
Tois ‘'EAA'jjcrt. Yit. Lycurg. sub fin.). Xenophon speaks of him as “wise in the very 
highest degree ” (eh ra eaxara fidka ao^dv). Aristotle thought that he had not 
been sufficiently honoured at Sparta, though (as Plutarch observes, 1. s. c.), he had 
had a temple built to him and was worshipped there as a god. 

® As Ottfried Muller, Heeren, Niebuhr, C. F. Hermann, and Bishop Thirlwall. 

^ Hist, of Greece, vol. u. p 456. Niebuhr anticipates this objection, and to 
meet it declares he considers it more probable that the ancient Done institutions 
had been given up by the other Dorians than that they were newly invented and 
instituted by the Spartans (Lectures on Ancient History, vol i p. 259, E. T.). But 
the opposite view may be maintained with at least as much reason. 

® This IS the view of Herodotus (i 65), who expressly gives it as the Spartan 
tradition, of Aiistotle (Pol. ii. 7, ad imt), of Ephorus (Fr. 64), of Plutarch (Yit. 
Lycurg. c. 4), and of Strabo (x. p. 704; comp xvi p. 1084). The last*mentioned 
w'riter regards it as an admitted fact (dfioKoyenat). Tyrt^us, however, the most 
ancient authority, by assigning the Lycurgean institutions to the Delphic oracle, 
seems to ignoie their Cretan origin. 

^ Mr Grote says the Cretan institutions were “ dissimilar ” to the Spartan “ in 
those tw^o attributes which form the mark and pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the 
military discipline and the iigorous private training” (Hist, of Greece, I. s c ). But 
these are exactly the points in which all the ancient writers declare the resemblance 
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the submission of the Spartans to a new and untried system, which 
compressed all within its iron grasp, and which to every man not bred 
up in it must have been felt as a scarcely endurable slavery Perhaps 
the continued resistance of Amyclae and the hardships and miseries 
consequent on a perpetual warfare with so very near a neighbour, may 
have been found so intolerable as to render any change acceptable 
which held out a prospect of relief; or it may be that the very exist- 
ence of Sparta was threatened by the growing power of the unsubdued 
Achceans, and that the legislator made his appeal not so much to the 
desire of ease or the lust of conquest as to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation 

The details of the Lycurgean discipline are so well known, they 
have been so fully discussed in the ordinary histories, and there is so 
little dispute concerning them, that it is unnecessary to swell the present 
Essay by introducing an account of them in this place. The reader is 
especially referred to the description given by Mr. Grote/ as at once 
the most copious and the most exact which exists in our language. 

IG On one point, however, in the legislation of Lycurgus a very 
important difference of opinion exists, into which it will be necessary 
to enter Most modern writers,® following the detailed and circum- 
stantial statements of Plutarch,*’^ have represented Lycurgus as resuming 
the whole land of Sparta, and allotting it out afresh in eqnal portions 
to the inhabitants According to this view, one of the chief objects of 
the lawgiver was to produce and maintain a general equalisation of 
property ; and hence various provisions are ascribed to him having for 
their object to prolong the equality, which, without such provisions, 
would have disappeared in one or two generations He is supposed to 
have forbidden the subdivision or alienation of lots^ entailing them 
strictly upon the eldest son, or the eldest daughter, if there were no 
son ; in the case of childless persons to have only allowed their lots 
to be bequeathed to citizens not possessed of any land ; and in the case 
of heiresses to have provided that they should be married only to such 
persons By these means it is thought that the number of the lots 
was maintained intact, and the near equality of possessions preserved, 
from the original institutions of Lycurgus down to the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

17 Against this view, which had come to be generally received, 
Mr. Grote* has argued with irresistible force in the second volume of 
his History."' He has shown, first, that no knowledge of any such 
equalisation or of the provisoes to maintain it, is possessed by any of 
the earlier writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Isocrates, 
or Aristotle, whose statements are often in direct opposition to the 


History of Greece, vol. ii. pp 612-529 

rri, of Greece, § 28), Manso (Sparta, i. 1, 8 110), Bp. 

Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 302-5), Schomann (Ant Jur. Publ p. 116), 
Tittmann (Gyiech. Staatsalterthumer, § 28), and Clinton (F. H. vol. ii. p. 496, notea) 
" PJut. V It. Lycurg c. 8 x' j v 

^ Tiiirlwall, vol. i. p. 324, Manso’s Sparta, i. 1, § 121, and i. 2, g 129-134: 
MiiUer s Dorians, vol. u. pp 202-5. » Pp. 530-560. ^ 
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theory f secondly, that in the historic times there is as much inequality 
of property in Sparta as elsewhere^ in Greece ; thirdly, that the 
provisoes assumed as part of the Lycurgean system are for the most 
part pure modern inventions, and rest upon no ancient authority ; and 
fourthly, that the account in Plutarch is absurd on the face of it, since 
it assumes an extent of Spartan dominion in the time of Lycurgus which 
was not acquired till some centuries later ^ He also with great inge- 
nuity accounts for the original formation of the story which we find in 
Plutarch and for the currency obtained by it, attributing the former to 
certain antiquarian dreamers contemporary with Agis III (b c 250), 
and the latter to the enthusiastic partisans of that monarch, who perished 
in an attempt to carry into effect at Sparta a communistic scheme 
almost identical with that ascribed by Plutarch to Lycurgus 

The whole notion then of Lycurgus having interfered with property ® 


^ Aristotle calls Phaleas of Chalcedon, and not Lycurgus, the inventor of Com- 
munism (Pol 11 . 4). He also makes the levelling tendency of Lycurgean legislation 
consist entii'ely la the system of syssitia (ra Trepi ras Kjiicreis AuKehaifLOVi roTs 
avcra-iriois b vojxo^er7]s e/coiVaxre, ibid, ii 2 Compare Theophrastus, ap. Pint. 
Lycurg c 10) Instead of regarding Lycurgus as having established equality of 
possessions, he complains that he had not taken sufficient precautions against the 
accumulation of pioperty iri a few hands Xenophon, who is the unqualified eulo- 
giser of Lycurgus’ legislation, knows nothing about his having established any 
foiced equality of propeitv, but praises him for removing the motives which lead 
men to seek vealth, by his laws with regaid to diet and dress (Rep Lac c vii) 
Isociates mentions “ the re-division of lands” among the evils from which Sparta 
had always been free (Panath. xii p. 287). The silence of Plato as to Lycurgus in ‘ 
his lawp is also of great importance. 

^ Heiodotus seems to convSider that wealth was distributed at Sparta as unequally 
as elsewhere He speaks of the wife of Agetus as “ the daughter of paients ” 

(dpi^pcoTraw 6\JBlcop vi 61), and of Sperthias and Bulls as “ among the 

wealthest men in the place” {xp'ht^o.o-i avriKOPT€<: eyrd irpcbra, vii 184) Thucydides, 
referring to a more distant date, observes that “ the richer Spartans m the simplicity 
of their dress and m their whole style of living, conformed themselves to the 
ordinary standard” (i. 6 ) Xenophon contrasts the ^^opulent'^ with the other Spar- 
tans (Rep Lac v 3, and Hell vi 4, § 11) Plato says that there was more gold 
and silver in Spaita than in all the rest of Greece (Alcib I p. 122, E ) 

^ Plutarch makes Lycurgus divide the land about Sparta into 9000 equal lots 
for the Spaitans, and the rest of Laconia into 30,000 similar lots for the Penoeci. 
The modern writers "who profess to follow him, almost all admit that the latter 
statement cannot be true, as the Perioeci cannot possibly have been then, so nume- 
rous (see Muller’s Dorians, vol ii p. 20, and p 200 , Thirlwall, vol i. p. 304) 

® The force of the argument against the common view cannot better be shown 
than by a simple exhibition of the authorities on which it rests upon the one hand, 
and of those ivhose ignorance of it disproves it upon the other. Its supporters 
are — 


Polybius . .... 

Tiogus Pompeius . ... 

Plutaich . . .. ... . - 

jiEliaii 

Its ignorers — 

Herodotus 

Thucydides . . . 

Xenophon 

Plato .. ... 

Isocrates... . . 

Ephorus . . ..... 

Aristotle . . . 

Heraclides Pont 

Vol. 111—19 


B 0. 180 to B. 0 123 

30 to A n 14 

A D TO — — 103 

220 240 


B 0. 460 to B 0 425 

425 391 

420 856 

410 34T 

415 338 

370 340 

365 822 

340 320 
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requires to be set aside. Whatever the principle on which the Dorian 
conquerors had originally partitioned among themselves the lands of the 
Aehasans — which may or may not have been that of equality, and 
whatever the changes which time had wrought in this original distri- 
bution — Lycurgus made no new arrangement. We are not entitled to 
assign to him the credit or discredit — as we may regard it — of invent- 
ing communism. He did not seek to deprive the rich of their wealth, 
which has never yet been attempted without its leading to a bloody 
struggle. He left property as he found it, contenting himself with 
imposing, alike on rich and poor, the same strict system of training and 
discipline — the same stern round of perpetual toil and privation — the 
same simple dress, plain fare, hard couch, unceasing drill, life-long 
restraint He prevented any very rapid accumulation of wealth by 
forbidding his citizens to engage either in commerce or in the pursuit 
of agriculture, and by attaching citizenship to the due payment of the 
prescribed quota to their public mess-table (or perhaps by an express 
law),’ he made it disgraceful to alienate the land from which that quota 
could alone be drawn , but, having thus furnished some checks against 
the extremes of riches and penury, he left the citizens free within those 
limits to indulge their natural tastes, not aiming at an impracticable 
equality, but satisfied if wealth could be deprived of its power to 
enervate. 

18. The immediate effect of the Lycurgean legislation was to enable 
the Spartans to rise with a sudden bound ® from comparative insig- 
nificance to great power and prosperity. In the century following 
Lycurgus a most rapid advance may be traced. Teleclus (who suc- 
ceeded Archelaiis, the contemporary of Lycurgus) besieged and took 
Amyclge,'’ which had so long resisted the Spartan arms , received the 
submission of Phans and G-eronthrm, whose Achaean inhabitants quitted 
the Peloponnese ; ^ and thus opened a way for further conquests on the 
lower Eurotas and the sea-coast Alcamenes, his son, reduced Helos, 
defeated the Argives, and began the first war with Messema ^ We do 
not know by whom, or exactly at what time, the other towns upon the 
Laconian Grulf — Gythium, T enthrone, Acriae, Asdpus, &c. — were 
brought under, nor when the country to the east of Parnon, and that 
immediately to the west of Taygetus, became Spartan territory ; but 
probably the conquest of these tracts followed closely upon the full 
possession of the Eurotas valley, which was completed by the capture 
of Helos Thus it would seem that Sparta, within the space of a 
century after Lycurgus, more than quadrupled her territory, and ac- 
quired nearly those limits which constituted Laconia Proper through 
the whole period of Grecian independence 

It IS the opinion of Mr. Grote that the formation of the order of 
Periceci ” was subsequent to the introduction of the Lycurgean system 
at Sparta, and arose entirely out of the career of conquest sketched in 
the preceding paragraph. He conceives that in the time of Lycurgus 

• 

’ See Arist Polit li. 6, p 56 ; HeracL Pont. Rep. Lao. § 1. 

Herod, i 66. apd re iZpa^ov avrifca Kal ev^vii^rirav, 

» Pausan, IIL ii. § 6. * Ibid. ^ Ibid. HI, ii. ad fin. 
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there were in Lacedsemon two classes only — Dorian warriors and their 
Helot subjects — and that it was not until after the successes of Teleclus 
that Perioecic townships were formed, and a new class introduced be- 
tween the full citizen and the Helot. But in this view he runs counter 
alike to tradition and to probability, which unite m throwing back the 
order of Perioeci to the time of the original conquest. Isocrates ® and 
Epborus,^ differing in many particulars, agree in this ; while the circum- 
stances of the case are such as almost to necessitate the early establish- 
ment of the class in question. Whatever view we take of the Periceei, 
whether we regard them, with the great bulk of modern authorities, as 
submitted Achaeans, or, with Mr. Grote, conceive of them as consisting 
in the main of Dorian subjects of Sparta occupying the towns and 
villages throughout her territory, they will equally date from the time 
of the first settlers. The original Spartan territory must not be con- 
fined to the tract in the immediate neighbourhood of the city * it in- 
cluded undoubtedly the valley down which the invaders came, and 
probably extended up the courses of all those streams which unite above 
Sparta with the Eurotas. Thus Belemna, Pellana, AGgys, QBnus, Sellasia, 
Sciros, Caryae, &o., would be within the Spartan dominion from the first, 
and the free dwelleis in those places would hold the rank and condition 
of Perioeci during the centuries which intervened between the invasion 
and the legislation of Lycurgus Nor is there any reason why we 
should set aside the concurrent testimony of Isocrates and Ephorus that 
these primitive Perioeci were in the mam submitted Achseans. Mr. 
Grote has clearly shown — and no one will now attempt to deny — that 
a Boric element was intermixed with an Achaean in certain Perioecic 
townships ; but it is too much to argue from the few known cases of this 
kind ^ that a similar element existed in a greater or less proportion in all of 
them. Sparta, where the Dorian race was always inclined to dwindle,® 
can scarcely have furnished colonists for the hundred dependent town- 
ships ’ which were scattered through her territory, or even for that por- 
tion of them which belonged to Laconia Proper, and the probability is 
that the Doric element in the Perioecic class was really very small, and 
but slightly affected the general character of the body.'’ 

Although, however, the order of Perioeci must date from the time of 
the first settlement made in Sparta by the Dorians, it is of course quite 
true that its great development belongs to the century immediately fol- 
lowing Lycurgus. By the conquests of Teleclus and Alcamenes the 
Spartan territory was, as has been observed, quadrupled ; and the 
Perioeci must have increased proportionately, while the subjugation of 
Messenia, which belongs to the succeeding reigns, again nearly doubled 
the habitable territory, and caused a further extension of the Perioecic 

® Panathen p. 2'70-l. Pragm. 18. ... 

® The only known cases are those of Amyche (Pausan. III. ii. § 6), Pharis (ibid.), 
and Geronthrie (ib, xxii. § 5). ® Yide infra, pp. SOl-2. 

’ Strabo is the chief authority for this number, riii p. 526. He is perhaps only 
copied by Stephen. Mr. Clinton has collected the names of 63 (P. H. vol, li pp. 
491-5). 

** See Kopstadt’s Dissertation ** De Eerum Laconicarum Constitutionis Lycurgeae 
Origine et Indole,” pp. 31-2. 
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element, thoiigli not in tlie same proportion. The inhabitants of Messenia 
were for the most part Helotised, their principal cities being destroyed ; 
but some seem to have been more favourably treated, since places in 
Messenia are occasionally reckoned among the Perioecic townships.*^ 

19. The history of the Messenian wars has only come down to us in 
anything like a detailed or complete form in the work of Pansanias. 
The authorities which this writer followed were (as he tells us Myron 
of Priene, who had written a prose history of the earlier war, and 
Ehianus of Bene in Crete, who had made the later one the subject of 
an epic. Neither of these two writers can be regarded as an authority 
of much weight, the poet being absolved by the nature of his work from 
any obligation to respect historical tiuth, and the prose writer being 
expressly declared untrustworthy by Pausanias himself^ How little 
dependance can be placed on accounts derived from these sources appears 
from the circumstance that the two writers were not agreed as to which 
war it was wherein Aristomenes took part, each claiming him as the 
leader in that portion of the struggle which he had undertaken to com- 
memorate. From this circumstance, and from the fact that the details 
assigned to the two wars have so great an amount of resemblance, it 
might naturally have been suspected that there was but a single contest, 
and that the process of duplication, 'whereto the early fabulists had 
recourse so often ^ to fill out the meagre outline of history, which was 
all that tradition furnished, had formed two wars out of one The 
fragments, however, of the contemporary poet Tyrtaeus disprove this 
conclusion, and make it absolutely certain that there were two distinct 
struggles — divided by an interval, which seems to have been of about 
forty years. 

20. The causes assigned for the rupture between Sparta and Messenia 
are of a trivial nature — especially those immediately preceding it. A 
dispute between two herdsmen upon the frontier, followed up by a 
murder on the one part, and then by reprisals on the other, is made by 
Pausanias the actual provocative of hostilities."^ We know, however, 
that border quarrels do not involve nations in wars unless they are 
otherwise disposed to it ; and we may be sure that neither the violence 
of Poly chares, nor even the slaughter of king Teleclus at the temple of 
Diana Limnatis ^ (which act had evidently been condoned by Sparta),® 
would have produced an outbreak, had not Sparta been disposed, as a 
'matter of policy, to attack her neighbour. The Messenian version of 
the matter — which was, that these private wrongs were mere pretexts, 
and that Sparta only brought them forward to cloke her covetousness 
— may be the whole truth ; or possibly, the lust of conquest may have 
been sharpened by political animosity, the policy of conciliation pursued 

° As Cardamyle, Cyparissa, Methone, Thalamse, Thuria, and others. 

^ Pausan. lY. vi § 1. ^ Ibid. § 2 

® Compare Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol li pp. 452-3. 

^ Pausan lY iv. § 4. ^ Ibid. Ill ii. § 6, and lY. iv. § 2. 

® Pausanias places a generation (30 years) between the murder of Teleclus and 
the commencement of hostihties (lY. iv. § 3). 

’ Pausan. lY . v. § 1, AuK^datixoviovs 5^ ou Bih ravra TroX€fjt.ri(jrai (pafftv (ot Mecffri- 
vioi) M as dh r-p (r(peTep^ im^ovKevcrai, 
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by tbe Dorian conquerors of Messenia ® standing in marked contrast with 
the exclusiveness of Sparta, and tending to rouse a spirit of discontent 
among the subject population of the latter country. 

21. Sparta is accused of having opened the war by an act of treachery, 
similar to that by which the Boeotians commenced the great Peloponnesian 
struggle/ or to that by which Louis XIY. in 1681 began his attack upon 
Germany.^ Ampheia, a Messenian town upon their borders, was seized 
in time of peace, a Spartan army having entered by night through the 
open gates, and massacred the inhabitants in their beds.® The war was 
then carried on from this basis. Sparta ravaged the open country and 
besieged the towns, ^ but met with the ill-success which always marked 
her attempts upon walled places ® Meanwhile the Messenians, who 
were superior at sea, plundered the Lacedaemonian coasts. In the fourth 
year of the war the Messenian monarch ventured to take the field for 
the protection of his territory, and the Spartans, unwilling to assault 
the position where he had entrenched himself, were forced to retire 
without their usual booty. Beproached on their return home for this 
failure, they made m the next year a great effoit : both kings took the 
field, and a desperate battle was fought, but without any decided result, 
neither party even claimmg the victory.® However about this time the 
strength and lesouices of the Messenians are said to have been so 
exhausted, that they were forced to adopt the plan of abandoning most 
of their cities and occupying the high mountain of Ithdme, where they 
fortified themselves.'^ At the same time they sent to Delphi to ask 
advice, and were hidden to offer to the infernal gods a virgin of the 
royal race of jSlpytus. In obedience to this oracle, Aristodemus, an 
AEpytid, sacrificed his daughter ; ® and the Spartans, alarmed at such 
bloody rites, made no further attack upon the Messenians for the space 
of six years ® At last, in the twelfth year of the war, they took heart, 
and marched against Ithome. A second battle was now fought, which 
was as little decisive as the former, though the Messenian king (Euphaes) 
was slam in it Another pause followed. During the first four years of 
Aiistodemus, the successor of Euphaes, no operations of importance were 
attempted on either side ; his fifth year, however, was signalised by a 

® Cresphontes is said to have been tbe victim of an aristocratic conspiracy 
brought about by his curing the popular party, «. e tbe conquered Acbacans 
(Pausan IV in. § 4. Comp Eph, ap. !Strab. viii pp 529-530) ^Epytus, his son, 
and Glaucus, his grandson, appear to have pursued a similar policy (Pausan. IV. iii. 
§ 5-6 Cf. Thirlwall’s Hist of Greece, vol. i p 343). Unless we suppose a ground 
of political animosity, it is difficult to account for the hitter spiiit which animated 
the Spartans from the very commencement. Note particularly the oath which they 
are said to have taken, “Never to cease fiom the war till Messenia was their own ” 
(Pausan. IV. v § 3 ; Ephor ap Strab. vi p 408). 

^ The attack on Platsea (Thucyd. u 2 Comp. lii. 66, where the Platmans 
characterise the act). 

“ The capture of Strasburg (Russell’s Modern Europe, vol. iv. p. 114). 

® Pausan. IV. v. § 3. Ibid IV vii. g 1. 

® See note on Book ix ch '70. ® Pausan. IV. ch. viii. 

^ Ibid ch ix. g 1 Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol i. p 348) regards Ithome as 
occupied for the purpose of “ coveimg the region whijch lay beyond it,” i e. tbe lich 
vale of the Pamisus But Pausanias has no such notion. 

® Pausan. IV. ix. § 5, ® Ibid. ch. x. §*1. * Ibid. ch. xi. § 1. 
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third engagementj in which the Spartans were assisted bj the Corinthians, 
while Arcadia, Argos, and Sicyon gave their aid to the Messenians ; 
and after a stoutly contested fight the Spartans were completely defeated, 
and forced to retreat in confusion to their own country." Sparta now 
in her turn sent for advice to Delphi, and was recommended to have 
recourse to craft — a counsel which she was not slow to follow. No 
particular success attended her efforts , ® but at last, in the twentieth 
year of the war, the Messenians being hard pressed for provisions, and 
alarmed by portents and oiacles, gave up all hopes of resistance, and 
deserting Ithome, scattered themselves to their homes, or took refuge in 
foreign states.'^ The Spartans razed Ithbme to the ground, and rapidly 
oven an the whole country , the inhabitants were treated with extreme 
severity, the entire population was reduced to the condition of helots, 
becoming serfs upon the land, which was legarded as forfeited, and paying 
to their masters as rent a full half of the produce.^ 

22. The first Messenian war, which lasted (as Tyrtgeus declared 
exactly twenty years, began certainly, and probably ended, within the 
single reign of Theopompus.^ According to Pausanias, it commenced 
in the second year of the ninth Olympiad,® or b c 743, and consequently 
terminated in b. c. 724 These dates cannot be considered to have any 
high historical value, but they harmonise sufficiently with all that is 
known on the subject. There can be little doubt that the war fell into 
the latter half of the eighth century b. c. following within a centhry the 
legislation of Lycurgus. 

23. It is conjectured with a good deal of probability,® that important 

^ Pausan. IV. xi. § 3 ^ Ibid. ch. xii. g 1-2. 

* Arcadia and Argos received the bulk of the refugees (Pausan. lY. xiv g 1). 
Some of the priestly families are said to have taken up their abode at Eleusis (ibid ). 

® See the well-known fragment (Fr 5) in which Tyrtaeus describes their con- 
dition ; — 

"no'Trep vj/oi jueyaAois reipofi^voi, 

AecT'nocTVi/QLari (pepoyres avayKatr]^ v'ko Kvypr\s 
HjUi(ru 7cav^ ocrcrov fcapirhy ^povpa ^€pei. 

This cannot be considered a very oppressive burthen. In our own country the rent 
is commonly reckoned at one-third of the produce In Russia the serf gives half 
h%8 time to his lord, and in addition pays an annual tax of eight rubles for each 
male in his family (De Hell, p. 109). 

® Tyrtieus, Fr. 4. 

a.vr)]v 5’ ^ixixovr ivvea Kal 5eV er??, 

NwA6g.6CiJs, atel Ta\acri<ppova exovres, 

Tarepcay Trarepes* 

EiKocrrcp 8 ’ ol fi\v Kara Triova epya Kiiroyres 
^evyoy ^l^cafxaicav iK ixeyd\(ay qpeojy. 

^ See Pausan lY iy. § 3, and g 6. As Mr. Grote observes, Pausanias’s authority, 
^rt^us, does not positively affirm that Theopompus brought the war to a close 
(Hist, ot Greece, vol. li. p. 5^0, note His words, however, certainly convey that 
impression, 

H/A€Tep<j) iSacTiX^i ^eotcri (p'lKq) Qeoirofivcp, 

'^Oy did 'M.e(Tcr’f)V7]y evp^xopoy. 

(Fr. 8 ) 

Pausan. IY. v. § 4. 9 Thirlwall’s Hist of Greece, vol. i. pp. 352-7. 
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internal changes grew out of this war and conquest, which so greatly 
altered the external position of Sparta. Political acts of no small con- 
sequence are assigned to both the kings engaged in it/ and it seems cer- 
tain that the unusual circumstance of the founding by Sparta of a real 
colony out of her own citizens belongs to the period immediately follow- 
ing the close of the struggle/ Perhaps there are scarcely sufi&cient 
data on which to reconstruct the true history of the period ; but the riew 
taken by Bishop Thirlwall of the changes made, and the circumstances 
which led to them, is at once so ingenious and so consistent wnth 
probability, that it well deserves at least the attention of the student 

Bishop Thirlwall supposes that, to supply the losses which Sparta 
sustained in the course of the war, a number of new citizens were 
admitted at its close from the Perioeeic and Helot classes ] but that 
between these new citizens and the old ones a distinction was made, the 
new forming a lower grade and being therefore designated Inferiors ’’ 
('Y7rofceLoi/€s),^ while the old citizens, who had certain exclusive privileges 
were termed ‘Ojjlolol — “ Peers ” or Equals.” The assembly of the 
whole body of citizens he considers to have constituted the ordinary 
Assembly ” (?) iKKXrjcria — ol iKKkriroi)^ while that of the Peers only was 
the “ Little Assembly ” (t) jutKpa kKK\r]<jia). This last-named body elect- 
ed the Senators (yepovre?), but the possessors of the lower franchise had 
a vote in the general assembly which elected the Ephors. Hence the 
Ephors had from the time of Theopompus a new position — they became 
the representatives, and the sole repiesentatives, of the whole people. 
They were therefore able to assume a tone, and gradually to take a 
position, far above that which they had held under the original consti- 
tution of Lycurgus, and from t^s circumstance arose the mistaken 
view, which assigned the original creation of the Ephoralty to Theo- 
pompus. The colonisation of Tarentum grew out of the admission of 
the new citizens. A portion were discontented with the inferior grade 
which they occupied, and — like the Minyae at an earlier peiiod ^ — 
claimed more complete equality of privileges. Their demands being- 
resisted, they attempted a revolution, and the government was fain to 
disembarrass itself of them by adopting one of the usual means of 
getting rid of disaffected and turbulent citizens.” As the Minyae were led 
out to Thera, so the discontented “ Inferiors ” were induced to take up 
their abode at Tarentum. Hence the stories of Theopompus and Anti- 

^ Theopompus is said by writers of great authority to have instituted the Ephors 
(supra, vol. i p 156, note Polydoius, the king of the other house, was re- 
puted by some to have added 3000 lots — and therefore 3000 citizens — at the close 
of the war (Pint, vit Lycurg c 8) The two kings conjointly were said to have 
procured from Delphi the ordinance limiting the powers of the assembly to the 
simple rejection or acceptance of propositions (ibid c 6) 

See the fragments of Ephorus and Antiochus quoted by Strabo (vi pp 402-3), 
and compare Anst Pol v 6. It may be doubted whether Crotona, Locri, and the 
other cities of Magna Grfecia which were said to have received colonies from Sparta 
(Pausan. HI. iii § 1), are not more properly regarded as settlements of the exiled 
Achaeans (see Hermann’s Polit Ant. § 80). 

® Compare the “ Gentes Af^^^ores,” at Rome — a later addition to the citizen body, 
according to both Livy (i. 35) and Cicero (de Repub. n. 20). 

^ Herod, iv. 146. 
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oclras — ^misrepresentations of the real history, which are yet correct in 
the main facts — the connexion of the colonisation with the Messenian 
struggle, and the discontent in which it originated. 

Such is the view suggested by Bishop Thirlwall. Mr Grote, with- 
out examining it formally, by implication rejects it, since he regards the 
distincuon between Equals” and ’ Inferiors ” as equivalent to that 
between the fully qualified citizens, who paid their due quotas to the 
syssitia, and the disfranchised poor, whose means were insufficient for 
that purpose , ^ while his explanation of the two assemblies is, that the 
larger was that of the Equals ” only, while the lesser {y gt/cpd) was 
the same with the Senate With legard to the colonisation of Taren- 
tum, he allows that it took place at this time, and that it was connected 
with serious disturbances at Sparta , "" but he contents himself with 
simply repeating the account given by Antiochus of the matter, without 
any attempt to explain its difficulties, or to harmonise it with the state- 
ments of other writers. These statements are so various and conflict- 
ing,® while their authority is so nearly equal, that they seem to be fairly 
regarded as one and all distortions of a historical faet.”° Bishop 
ThirlwalPs conjectural restoration of the fact is on the whole satisfa(> 
tory,^and if not history, deserves to be regarded as the best substitute 
for history that is possible, considering the scantiness and contradictory 
character of the data, ^ 


^ 24. The second Messenian war broke out, according to Pausanias, 
thirty-nine years after the close of the first ^ It has been argued that 
this interval is too short to suit the expression of Tyrtoens — the only 
writer of authority on the subject — that the second war was carried on 
by those whose “ fathers’ fathers ” earned on the first. =" The objection, 
however, is of no great weight,' and, on the whole, the numbers of 


® History of Greece, vol ii. p. 489 

the authority of Lachmann (Spart Yerfass. 
I 1.., p 210), and reiers to Xen Helleii III m § 8 as decisive But this passai^e 
does not really determine anuhmg I cannot think that m any Greek State the 
name ot eK/cATjcria— ordinarily understood to mean the general assembly of the 
people— would have been applied to a body consisting of 28 members. 

Ibid. p. 574, note ; and vol in pp. 612-5. * 

and Ephorus related that Tarontum was colonised by the Spartans, 
called PartTmitcc, the propny borne during the absence of the men in the Messel 
man war by the wives and daughters of the Spartans engaged in it. Despised and 

cr.fshlrt'^rt I'®/?''!® citizens, they plotted a revolt, which was discovered and 
crushed, the detected conspirators being compelled to seek another country (Strab 
L®' Diodorus, on the contrary, traces the foundation to the Epeunactm 
(Excerpt. Vat. hb. vii. 10, Fr. 12, Man), who, according to Tlieopompus (Er. 19i))’ 
were Helots married to the widows of those Spartans who had falleif in the nar 
considerable differences between the narratives of Antioohus and 
^^^1 Pausan IV^x*| PartUnim in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, p. 871. 

vol.7^p°687“,“nolT““’ ^ 

prope^to‘^lT‘The\thi’rS"f present year (1846), it would not be held 
peace of AmieM^ carried on the war between 1798 and the 

peace oi Amiens But this comparison is not just. Fiom the close of the 

numbrofT commencement of the first is an mter"lrduS to the 
75 yeSs. ^ Pausanias-not of oS years (as that between 1793 and 1846), hnt of 
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Pansanias have a better claim to be considered historical than any 
others which have come down to us.^ 'We may therefore place the 
great revolt, and commencement of the second war m b. o 085, regarding 
this date, however, like those of the former war, as no more than ap- 
proximate. 

25. The events of the second Messenian war, as recorded in Pau- 
sanias, have a more poetic colouring than those of the first, as might 
have been expected, considering that they are probably drawn entirely 
from the epic of Rhianus They consist principally of the wonderful 
exploits of Aristomenes, who takes the place occupied by Aristodemus 
in the first war, hut is a still more conspicuous figure His daring ven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, his skilful stratagems and reckless 
bravery, form the staple of the narrative , which has too little the air 
of an authentic account to deserve much notice in this brief summary 
of Sparta’s early Imtorij, As in the first war, so in this, there were said 
to have been three battles , the first, m which the two foes contended 
singly, took place in the first year, at Perm in Messenia, and had no 
decisive result ; ^ the second, in which the Messcnians were assisted by 
the Argives, the Sicyoniaus, the Arcadians and the Pisatas, while the 
Spartans had the aid of the Corinthians and the Lepreats, was fought in 
the second year on the plain of Stenyclerus, at a place called the 
“Boar’s Tomb,” and was a very complete Messenian vietoiy,’® the 
third, in which Messenia had (nominally) the help of the Arcadians, 
while Sparta stood alone, fell in the third year, and was a still more 
complete Messenian defeat, through the treachery of the Arcadians, 
who drew off their troops m the middle of the battle.^ This last fight 
took place at the spot called “ the Great Trench,” which seems to have 
been in the plain between Stenyclerus and Andania — the birthplace of 
Aristomenes. This general after his defeat betook himself, with the 
shattered remains of his army, to the mountain called Eira ; which was 
occupied and fortified m the same way that Ithdme had been m the first 
war,^* and became thenceforth the head-quarters of the resistance. The 
Messenians maintained this position for at least eleven years,® sometimes 

^ The number 39 is exact The numbers of Justin (in 5) and Eusebius (Ghron. 
Can 11 p. 321 and p 327) aie ? numbers. Jusbn’s 80 years between the two 
wars IS probably an estimate of the length of two generations , Eusebius’s 90 years 
an estimate of thiee generations. Tyrtseus is the foundation for both, but he has been, 
misunderstood The three geneiations of which he speaks include both wars. 

^ Pausan IV. xv § 2 

® Pausan. IV xv g 4, and xvi § 3. It v as said to have been in connexion with 
this battle that the couplet was made, which continued to be sung to the time of 
Pausanias (ibid. § 4) — 

T€ jUecrov TreSlou ^T€i/uK\'fipioi', es t’ opos &icpoy 
E'/Trer’ 'ApLcrropLCvr^s roh AaKc^aipo/Lois. 

^ Ibid. IV xvii § 2. Tyrtmus, who aided the Spartans throughout the second 
war, celebrated this battle (Eustiat ad Aiist. Eth Nic in 8, § 6, p. 102, ed. Zell). 

Ibid. § 6, and IV xviii. g 1. Eira was a mountain in the north-western part 
of Messenia, where it bordered upon Arcadia, and was probably chosen to facilitate 
the airnal of Arcadian succours, as well as to render a retirement into that region, 
in case of defeat, comparatively easy. 

^ Ibid, IV. XX § 1. Pausanias makes the war last seventeen years, but only 
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under tlieir enterprising leader making forays deep into tlie heart of 
Laconia/ and bringing an ample spoil to their stronghold Finally, 
however, Aristomenes being disabled by a wound, and discipline becom- 
ing relaxed, Eira was taken by surprise during a stormy night, and the 
war came to an end by its capture.'"^ Aristomenes, with a considerable 
number of his countrymen, escaped into Arcadia, whence he emigrated 
to Khodes, where he passed the remainder of his days with Damagetus, 
his son-in-law.^ Such of the inhabitants as did not fly their country 
were reduced once more to the condition of Helots,"^ and Messenia 
became an integral portion of the Spartan territory, from which it was 
not seveied until the time of Epammondas 

26 The duration of the second Messenian war, according to the 
dates contained in Pausanias, was seventeen years ; his details, however, 
only allow for fourteen years Other writers ^ furnish an estimate 
beyond the higher of these two numbers. On the whole we may safely 
conclude that the contest terminated before the middle of the seventh 
century b c , and probably lasted Irom about b. c. 685 to b c. 668. 

27 The conclusion of the Messenian struggle was closely followed 
by an invasion of Triphylia and Pisatis/ the inhabitants of which had 
assisted the Messenians m the war. These countries, which intervened 
between Messenia and the “ hollow Elis ” — consisting of the valleys of 
the Alpheus and some minor streams — were conquered and made subject 
to the Eleans, who had rendered services to the Spartans during the 
contest. 

28. The second Messenian war had been conducted by the two 
kings, Anaxander, the grandson of Polydorus, and Anaxidamus, the 
great-grandson of Theopompus. During the reign of their successors 
Eurycrates II and Archidamus, the war with Arcadia, which Herodotus 
mentions,^ appears to have broken out. The attack had been provoked 
by the assistance lent to Messenia in both wars, and seems to have been 
commenced with extensive views of general conquest.® It soon how- 
ever settled into a struggle with the single town of Tegea, which resist- 
ed all attempts against its independence for two generations, but in the 
third, having lost its palladium,® suffered several defeats, and sunk 
into the condition of a dependant ally of Sparta, entitled however 
to peculiar honours.^ About the same time or a little earlier, Sparta 


accounts in his details for fourteen of them — viz three years, while the Messenians 
kept the field, and eleven after they shut themselves up in Eira 

^ Ibid. lY xviii and xix. ^ Ibid lY. xx and xxi. 

* Ibid lY. XXIV § 1 ^ Ibid § 2. 

® As Plutarch, T\ho makes the actual siege of Eira last “above 20 years,” and 
who would therefore certainly assign to the war a duration of 24 oi 25 yeais (see 
his treatise “Be Sera Nummis Ymdicta,” p 548, F,), and Suidas ad voc. Tvpralos 
who speaks of the war m which this poet took part haMng lasted 20 years. 

® Pausan YI xxii. § 2 , >Strabo, viii p. 515 
Herod, i. 06 Compare Pausan. Ill iii § 5. 

® The Spartans consulted the Belphic oracle “ in respect of all Arcadia ” (eVl 
irdffT? ’ApKciSciij^ X^PV' Herod 1 s c ). 

® Herod i 67-8 , Pausan III. in § 6, 

^ Herod ix. 26-8. The Tegeat^ had the privilege of occupying one of the 
wings m the armies of Sparta. 
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conquered tlie Thyreatis fi'om Argos, ^ and tEus extended Eer dominion 
over tEe entire sontEern Ealf of tEe Peloponnese TEe external Eistory 
of Sparta from tEis point is traced witE sufficient distinctness by 
Herodotus, and will not therefore be further pursued in tEis place It 
only remains to notice certain internal changes of importance, wEicE 
intervened between the time of Theopompus and the reigns of Cleomenes 
and Demaratus 

29. It was the boast of Sparta that her form of government under- 
went no material alteration from its original foundation by Lycurgus 
till after the close of the Peloponnesian struggle.^ And this boast was 
so far just, that she certainly continued during the period indicated 
remarkably free from those sudden and complete revolutions which 
afflicted almost every other Greek state. It was not possible, however, 
that she should escape altogether the silent and gradual alterations which 
the hand of time imperceptibly works; and accordingly we observe in 
her Eistory that little by little the original constitution was modified, and 
that finally a state of things was introduced almost as different from 
that which Lycurgus designed, as if the government had at some time 
or other been changed by violence. Lycurgus preserved not only the 
forms but the essential spirit of the ancient monarchy. His Sparta was 
to be governed by her kings ^ Before the commencement of the Per- 
sian war, the kings had sunk into mere cyphers — they reigned but did 
not govern.” Honour and dignity were theirs, but power was lodged 
in a different quarter. The principal kingly functions are found to have 
been transferred to the Ephors, who were the true rulers of the Spartan 
state during the time of which Herodotus and Thucydides treat. The 
Ephors in Herodotus receive embassies,® direct the march and give the 
command of armies,® issue their orders to the kings,^ act as their judges 
and condemn or absolve them,® accompany them abroad as a cheek,® in- 
terfere in their domestic concerns — in all respects have the real man- 
agement of affairs, while the king is a nonentity, possessing little more 
political power than a senator," and obliged to have recourse to the 
Ephors before he can force a foreigner to quit the town.^® In Thucy- 
dides the Ephors recall the kings from abroad " — imprison them and 
even put them to death " — act as presidents of the assembly, though 
the king is present — conduct the foreign affairs of the country — and 
control the monarch on foreign expeditions by means of a body of coun- 

^ Ibid i. 82 , Strab. viii. p 54G 

® Thuoyd i. 18. ^ Tyrteeus, Fr. 2 ; 11 5-6. ^ Herod, ix. I. 

® Ibid ch 10. Ibid v. 39-40. ® Ibid. vi. 82. 

^ Ibid IX 16 Ibid. v. 39-41. 

The only real superiority which the king possessed over a Senator %n Sparta^ 
seems to have been the double vote (Herod vi. 51, ad fin ), which itself was probably* 
nothing more than a cash7ig vote (see note ad loc.) 

Herod in. 148 Compare, however, the case of Aristagoras (vi. 50), whom 
the same king sends away without consulting the Ephors. 

Thucyd i. 131. Ibid and i. 134 

^ Ibid 1 Si avr6s {6 ^^ei^eXaiSas), o pos thv. 

Ibid. V. 36 vi. 88, viii 6 and 12. Eemark also that while the Ephors’ names 
are essential to a treaty those of the kings are not (v. 19 and 24) The kings, how- 
ever, still have a superior dignity^ and when they sign, sign 6e/ore the Ephors. 
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cillors It is clear that by a slow and silent process of continual 
usurpation the Ephors had, by the time of Thucydides, completely 
superseded the kings as the directors of affaiis at Sparta j while the 
kings’ military pre-eminence — which was the last of their prerogatives 
that remained to them — had begun to be viewed with jealous eyes, and 
was already in danger of passing from them.’® 

If it be asked how this gradual change was brought about — what 
inherent strength there was m the Ephoralty enabling it to make and 
maintain these usurpations — the answer is to be found, first of all in 
the fact that the Ephors were annually elected by the whole mass of 
Spartan citizens, and thus felt themselves the representatives of the 
nation; and, secondly, in the misconduct of the kings on various 
occasions/'' which caused them to be regarded with continually increasing 
distrust The Ephors, it is probable, first assumed royal functions 
during the Messenian wars, when in the absence of both kings from the 
city it would naturally fall to them to convoke the assembly and the 
senate, to receive embassies and reply to them, to send out troops, and 
in fact to take the chief conduct of public affairs. They were able 
to establish themselves above the kings by means of their general right 
of supervision and correction of offenders, which entitled them to sum- 
mon the kings themselves before their tribunal,’ to censure and to fine 
them ; and especially by their power of intermeddling with the king’s 
domestic concerns,^ under pretence of watching over the purity of the 
race of Hercules, with which the existence of Sparta was supposed to be 
bound up. The humiliating subjection in which the kings were thus 

Thucyd v G3. 

It appears that, as early as b. c 4'79, Ephors accompanied the king (or rather 
the regent) on a military expedition (Herod, ix '70). They do not, hoi\ever, ap- 
pear then to ha\e exercised any actual control. The next instance is m b c. 445, 
when Cleandiidas, the lather of Gylippus, accompanied Plistoanax, as councillor, in 
his invasion of Attica (Pint. Vit Pericl c 22) The fact that Pericles regarded 
him as the special person to bribe, would indicate that he possessed a large share 
of the duel authority The appointment of ten councillors to control Agis (b c. 
418) is the next step. Finally, before b. c. 403, it became the regular custom to 
send out two Ephors with the king when he proceeded on foreign service (Xen. 
Hell. 11. iv. § 36). 

The kings of both houses misconducted themselves about the time of the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Cleomenes was discovered to have bribed the 
oracle, and having fallen into disgrace, plotted an Arcadian rising (Herod vi '74). 
Pausanias was -willing to have betrayed Greece to Persia (Thiic\d i 12S-131). 
Plistoanax, his son, wms tempted by a bribe to forego the opportunity of conquering 
Athens (Thuc}d i 114, and v 16) He also bribed the oracle to obtain his recall. 
Of the other house, Leotychidas took a bribe from the Thessalians (Herod vi '72). 
and Agis was strongly suspected of having had similar dealings with the Argues 
(Thucyd v. 63) 

^ It was urged in later times that the constitutional power of the ephors was 
not above that of the kings because the latter were not bound to attend to the 
first or second summons of the former (Plut, Yit Glcomen. c 10) ; but the fact 
that they were bound to obey the third summons is the really important point. 
Their powder of fining the king appears in Thucyd v. 63, and is, of course, included 
in the general statement of Xenophon — havol fAv elcriv {ol e^popoi) (rifMiovv l&j' 
^Q\}X(cvTCLL (Rep Lae. vni. 4). 

“ Herod V. 39-41. 
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kept, led naturally to tkeir entertaining from time to time treasonable 
projects, and the discovery of these projects favoured the further 
advance of the Ephors, who in transferring to themselves the royal 
prerogatives seemed to be adding to the security of the common- 
wealth. 

30 Another gradual change in the Spartan state — and one which 
ultimately destroyed the Lyeurgean constitution — was effected by the 
working of regulations which Lycurgus had himself instituted. The 
perpetual diminution in the number of citizens, which is to be traced 
throughout Spartan history,® arose in part from the infanticide which 
he enjoined, in part perhaps from the restraints which he placed upon 
the free intercourse of young married persons, but chiefly from the 
disqualification under which he laid all those whose means did not 
allow them to furnish from their estates the necessary quotas for the 
syssitia, which acted as a discouragement to marriage,^ and gradually 
reduced, not only the number of the full citizens, but that of the whole 
Dorian body to a mere handful in the population of the city.® An 
exclusive possession of political rights, which (according to G-reek 
ideas) was fairly enough enjoyed by a Demus of ^ome 10,000 men 
controlling an adult male population of 50,000 or 60,000,® became 
intolerable, when its holders had dwindled to a few hundreds^ 
and were scarcely a visible element among the inhabitants,’' or 
an appreciable item in the strength of the country.® The general 
disaftection which arose from this disproportion, first showed itself at 
the time of the conspiracy of Cinadon, b c 397, which was with diffi- 
culty suppressed.® It afterwards caused Perioeci as well as Helots to 

® The original number of the full Spartan citizens was, according to one ac- 
count, 10,000 (Ar. Pol. ii 6) In the division of teriitory, ascribed by some to 
Lycurgus, by others to Polydorus (Plut Vit. Lycurg c. 8), they are estimated at 
9000. Demaiatus (b. c 480), describing their numbers to Xerxes, and probably 
exaggerating a little, laid them at 8000 (Herod vn. 234) If the 6000 sent to 
Platasa weie, as is generally supposed, ra dvo ixlpr\ (comp. Thucyd. li. 10), they 
would have amounted really at that time to 7600 After this they rapidly dimin- 
ished Not more than 700 Spartans were engaged at Leucti a (Xen Hell. YI iv. 
§ 16) Isocrates probably give^ the number in his own time, when (Panath. p. 
286, 0 ), he estimates the original conquerors at 2000 (see Clinton, F. H i. p 498, 
note p) This would be about b c 360. Aristotle (about b c. 330) declares that 
they did not amount to 1000 (o65e xiAioi tJi ttAtjiS-os ^craj/, Pol ii 6). Eighty years 
later, m b. c. 244, the -whole number was 700 (Plut Vit Agid. c, 5). 

^ Polybius notes that in his time three or four Spartan brothers had often the 
same wife (Collect Yet Script, vol ii p. 384), the truth being, probably, that only 
the eldest brother could afford to marry (see MulleNs Dorians, vol. ii p. 205, E. T., 
and Grote’s Greece, vol. li. p 636, note q. 

® It IS the whole Spartiate body which is in the reign of Agis 700. Of these not 
more than 100 were full citizens (Plut. Yit Agid 1. s. c ) 

® See Clinton on the Population of Ancient Greece, F. H. vol. ii. Appendix, ch, 
22, pp 491-506. 

’ Xen Hellen. III. iii § 6. 

® Thirty Spartans only accompanied Agesilaus into Asia (Xen. HeUen III iv. 
§§ 2-8). The same number went with Agesipolis to the Olynthiac war (ibid. Y, lii. 
I 8. The 700 who fought at Leuctra are an unusually large contingent for the 
time. 

® Xen. Hellen. III. iii. §§ 8-11, 
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join witli tlie Thebans in their invasion of Sparta.^ IFinallj it robbed 
the community of all real national spirit, producing a state of internal 
struggle and disunion which took away from Sparta all her influence in 
Greece,^ and tempted the young and enthusiastic Agis to his great 
experiment — fatal at once to himself and to what remained of the 
Lycurgean system. 


^ Xen Helleii. VI. v § 25 ; Ages. ii. 24. 
^ Pint. Vit. Agid. c. 5, et seqq. 
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ESSAY II. 

ON THE EABLT HISTOSY OF THE ATHENIANS. 

1. Obscurity of early Atbenian history. 2. Primitive inhabitants of Attica unwarlike. 

8 Causes of her weakness — no central authority — Pelasgic blood. 4. First ap- 
pearance of the Athenians in history — stories of Melanthus and Codr us. 5 Plank in 
the external history. 6 Ionian migration conducted by sons of Codrus 7 In- 
ternal history 8 Early tribes — Teleontes^ Ho^letes, ^gicoreiSf and Argadets> 
9, Clans and phratries — importance of this division 10 Trittyes and Naucraries. 
11. Political distribution ot the people — Geomori, and J)emturg%, 12 
First period of the aristociacy — fiom Codrus to Alcmeeon, b c 1050-752 13. 

Second period — from Alcmieon to Eryxias — b c 752-684 — rapid advance 14 Mode 
in which the usurpations were made — substitution of the Eupatiid assembly for the 
old Agora. 15 Power ot the old Senate 16. Full establishment of oligarchy, 
B. c 684 17 Fust appearance of the democratical spnit — legislation of Draco. 

18 Revolt ot Cylon, crushed 19 Sacrilege committed — wide-spread discontent 
20 Solon chosen as mediatoi — ^his proceedings. 21 Date of his archonship. 22, 
His lecovery of Salamis 23 His connexion with the Sacred War 24. His 
legislation — the Seisachtheia and debasement of thecuriency. 25 Prospective 
measuies. 26 Constitutional changes — introduction of the four classes, 
medimm, Ihjrpeis, Zeugitoe, and Thetes 27 Arrangement of burthens — income 
tax — mihtaiy service 28 Pro-Bonleutic council 29 Importance of these changes— 
Dicasteries 30 Solon the true founder of the democracy 31 Solon confined 
citizenship to the tribes 32 Laws of Solon — (i ) Penalties foi crimes — (ii ) 
Stimulus to population — (in ) Law against political neutrality. 33 Results of his 
legislation — time of repose— revival of discontent— Solon leaves Athens 34. Re- 
appearance of the old parties — ^Pedieis, <&c — ^return of Solon — ^his courage. 35. 
Tyranny of Pisistratus. 

1. The early history of Athens is involved in even greater obscurity 
than that of Sparta, owing to the comparative isolation and seclusion, 
which were the consequence of its geographical position, and of the 
character of its soil ^ Ikying, as Attica did, completely out of the path 
of the armies which proceeded from Northern Greece to the Peloponnese 
by way of the Isthmus or the Straits of Rhium, and possessing little to 
tempt the cupidity of conquerors, it scarcely came into contact with 
the other nations of G-reece till just before the Persian War, and is con- 
sequently almost unheard of through the opening scenes of the Hellenic 
drama. No doubt this security might have tended with some races 
to foster a great power, which would have forced itself into notice by 
aggressions upon others ; but the primitive Athenians appear to have 
been an unwarlike people, who were quite content to be left to them- 
selves, and had no thought of engaging in foreign enterprises. The 
genius of the nation was from the first towards luxury and towards the 
arts , when they engaged in war, it was forced upon them, and for 
many centuries they were content to repel the aggressions which, at 
long intervals, %ere made upon 'their independence. 

^ Compare Thucyd. i. 2. yovv ’ArriK^y etc rod eirl ir\€i<TToy 5ioi rh Ae- 
ir T 6 7 € w V aa-radaorrov odo'ap ^v^pcovoi &kovv oi airrol del. 
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2. A marked indication of this temper is to be found in the part 
which they are made to play in the Trojan war by Homer. Menes- 
thenSj the Athenian chief, commands a contingent of 50 ships — a num- 
ber which IS surpassed by only six of the confederates yet neither he 
nor his troops are ever spoken of as earning the slightest distinction in 
the field. On the contrary, in the only place wheie the war rolls his 
way, Menestheus “ shudders,” and hastily invokes the aid of the Ajaces, 
who come and save him from his danger.^ Athens and Arcadia,” as 
it has been well observed,^ “ may justly be regarded as the only two 
undistinguished in Homer among those states of G-reece which after- 
wards attained to distinction ” They alone “ fail in exhibiting to us 
signs of caily pre-eminence in the arts of war.” “ Thus Athens neither 
made a history for herself in the primitive times, like Sparta and Argos, 
nor was brought into notice, like the Messenians, Arcadians, and others, 
by being mixed up with the history of more powerful countries 

3. One cause of the weakness of Athens — or, to speak more 
accurately, of Attica — in the eai ly ages, may be found in the want of a 
common centre, and single governing authority ,* another, in the inferior 
chaiacter of the Pelasgic race. “ Attica,” we are told, until the time 
of Theseus, was divided into a number of petty states, each under its 
own ruler, which in ordinary times were quite independent of one 
another. It was only when danger threatened that a certain precedency 
and authority was conceded to the Athenian king, who was then placed 
at the head of a species of confederacy.” ’ Twelve of these little com- 
munities are named by a writer of fair repute,® viz . Cecropia (by 
which we must understand Athens herself), Tetrapohs, Epacria, 
Heceleia, Eleusis, Aphydna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, and Phalorus; and of these one, Tetrapohs, was itself a con- 
federacy of four towns or villages — (Enoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, 
and Tncorythus ® — like the “ Three Leagues ” of the G-nsons, which 
together form a Swiss Canton. According to the legend, Theseus, who 
is made a little anterior to the Trojan War, put an end to this state of 
things, compelling or persuading the several communities to forego their 
independence, and to elevate Athens into the position of a real capital. 
It may however be doubted w^hether the consolidation of the Athenian 
power was really effected at this early date. There are not wanting 
indications ^ of the continuance of cantonal sovereignty to times long 


“ Horn. II ii. 556 

^ Namely, Argos, Mycenm, Pylos, Sparta, Arcadia, and Crete. 

^ n. xii 8S1, et seqq. 

^ See Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Homer and the Homeric Age,” vol. i p 189. 

® Ibid 1. s. c. 

^ Thucyd h.^15^ yap KeKpowos nal tcov irpdor^v ^affiXecav 7 ] esr Briaia 

ael Kara ttoXus ^pvrave7d re exovffa Kal dpxoi^ras, Kal orrore jx-fj ri deiaeiay^ 

ov ^ovXevao^isvoi Sis rhv PacrtXea, aAA’ aurol enacrroi iTTokirevopro Kal 

^^ovMvovro, s Philochorus, Pr 11, quoted by Strabo (ix. p. 57'7). 

Strabo, viii. -p 555 ; ix. p. 519 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. TerpdmKis 
In the Homeiic hymn to Ceres (Demeter), which is supposed by some to have 
been composed as late as b. c. 650, Eleusis appears to be regarded as quite inde- 
pndent of Athens. See Mr Grote’s remarks (vol. iii. pp. 94-5), whose reference, 
however, to Herod, i. SO, is (I think) mistaken. 
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subsee|ueiit to TKeseus ; and considering the strong affection of tlie 
Greeks for autonomy,^ and the special love of the Attic race in the 
historical age for their country towns/ it may fairly be suspected that 
the rise of Athens to the headship which she ultimately obtained, was 
far more gradual than either Thucydides or Philochorus imagined 

The Pelasgic origin of the Athenians is stated as an undoubted fact 
by Herodotus,' and is fairly regarded as implying a certain degree of 
military incapacity ^ Whatever we take to he the difference between 
Pelasgi and Hellenes, it is at least clear that the latter were the 
stronger, the more enterprising, and the more warlike race. The 
peaceful and agricultural people, who built their towns away from the 
sea for fear of attacks from corsairs, and protected them with massive 
walls against land foes, was not indeed devoid of a certain sturdy and 
passive courage, winch showed itself occasionally in a heroic resistance,'' 
but had no spirit of active enterprise, and apparently no power of self- 
development. So long as Attica was purely or even mainly Pelasgic, 
she naturally remained weak and unwarlike. It was only when, by a 
gradual influx of Hellenic refugees, she lost the Pelasgic and assumed 
the Plellenic character,’ that a military spirit grew up, and Attic armies 
ventured acioss the frontier. 

4 The first appearance of the Athenians upon the stage of Grecian 
history is connected with that invasion of the region immediately north of 
Attica by the Boeotians from Aine in Thessaly, which Thucydides 
placed at the distance of 60 years after the Tiojan war.® At that time 
it appears that Attica furnished a refuge to many of those who fied 
from before the conquerors — Cadmeians, Mmyans, Gephyrasans,^ &c ; 
in consequence of which she drew the attacks of the Boeotians on her- 
self, and had some difficulty in maintaining her independence After 
the death however of the Boeotian king Xanthus, in single fight with 

® Notwithstanding the external weakness, winch was the necessary con- 
sequence of disunion, we find m Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, AcliiBa, Arcadia, Phocis, 
Loens, and Doiis — m Asia, /Eolis, Ionia, and the Asiatic Dons — content to be meie 
leagues or confederacies, though consisting confessedly of a single (piedommant) 
race, and forming a single country. When an attempt was made to ccntialise Ar- 
cadia by the building of Megalopolis, the experiment signally failed Similar pro- 
posals elsewhere (Herod i 170) fell on unw^dlmg ears, and nothing came of them. 
Mr. Grote has some excellent remarks on this subject (Hist of Greece, vol ii pp. 
343-9), upon which 0 F. Hermann may also be consulted with advantage (Pol, 
Ant of Greece, § 7 and § 9. 

® Thucyd li 16. 

■* Book 1 . chs 56—7. rh ^ArriKhv yevos ehv Ueh-acryiKSy, k t. A, 

® See Mr Gladstone’s Homer, vol i pp 138-9 

® As when the Athenians repulsed the Doiians in the time of Oodrus (Herod v. 
76, and note, ad loc ), and again, perhaps, m the long struggle maintained by the 
Achieans m the Peloponnese (see the preceding Essay, pp 275 and 290. 

Thucydides states generally of the Pelasgi and other kindred tribes, that they 
became Hellenised m this way, i. 3. Kara Be &AAa re Kal rh UeXacryiKhjy eirl 
TrAeicrrov . . eTrayofJievuv ahrovs (sc rohs ^^EWrjyas) eir’ ooct>eX.lq, is ras aWas TrSAeis^ 
eKcicrrovs fxkv djj.iKlc^ fiaWov KaKe7(r^ai *'EkArivas, As Athens was 

never conquered, there seems to be no other way in which she could possibly have 
acquired the Hellenic character. 

8 Thucyd i. 12, ® Herod, i. 146 ; v. 57, &c. 

* Yol. Ill —20 
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MelanthiiSj^ she again enjoyed a period of tranquillitj, til] the stream of 
Dorian, conquest, which had overflowed from the Peloponnese, and 
spread itself over Corinth, Egina, and the Megarid, set her way, and 
Athens found her very existence threatened by the powerful race which 
had destroyed the kingdoms of the Atridae, and now sought to master 
the whole of Grreece. Q^his expedition, of which we have one of the 
earliest notices in Herodotus,^ was certainly unsuccessful ; it failed, as 
we are told, through the self-sacrifice of Codrus,^ Melanthus’ son and 
successor, who devoted himself for his country in a manner which 
reminds us of the stories of the Deed, and thereby assured the victory 
to his own side The Dorian army retreated, and Athens, released 
from this peril, entered upon that long period of profound and unbroken 
repose, which contrasts so remarkably alike with her own later struggles, 
and with the contemporary history of her great foe and rival, Sparta. 

5. The death of Codrus is said to have taken place about the middle 
of the eleventh century before our era.^ From that time to the age of 
Solon (b. 0. 600), a period of four centuries and a half, the external 
history of Athens was almost a blank. She had wars undoubtedly with 
her neighbours, Boeotia and Megara; but they were of small importance, 
and left the respective positions of the three countries almost un- 
changed." She may also have taken part in the struggle between 
Chalcis and Eretria, in which it is said that most of the Greeks partici- 
pated f but there is no distinct evidence that she did so, and at any 
rate she did not obtain at that time any access of territory or of repu- 
tation. 

6. ^ The most important event — or rather series of events — ^belonging 
to this early period, which may properly be regarded as forming a por- 
tion of the external history of the country, is the great movement which 
proceeded from Attica to Asia, known commonly by the name of the 
Ionian migration. It appears that in the troublous times which followed 
on the passage of Mount Pindus by the Thessalians, when nation 
pressed upon nation, ^ and three-fourths of the inhabitants of Greece seem 
to have changed their abodes, Attica received with open arms the refu- 
gees from all quarters, and thereby acquired a population which her 
scanty and sterile territory was quite incapable of permanently sup- 
porting. While there was danger of a Dorian invasion, the incon- 
venience was endured ; but no sooner had the attempt at conquest been 
repulsed, and the Dorians forced to relinquish their enterprise, than 
means were taken to get rid of the superfluous population by finding 
them abodes elsewhere. The principal mass of the refugees was formed 


\ 8 ; Strab, ix. p. 570 ; Schol. ad Plat ed. Runkh. p 49. 


^ Pausan. ix. v. 

^ Book V. ch. 76^ 

I P. 570 ; Pausan. 11. xxxix. § 4, Justin, ii 7 ; cf. Pherecyd. Pr. 110. 

TP K mnety-three years before the first Olympiad, according to 

Eusebius (Chron Can, 11 pp. 814-18), or B c. 1069. , c 

gained somewhat from Bceotia Eleutherfe, in the woody ran^e of 
Cithmron, but on the southern side of the mam ridge, is said to have been originally 
Boeotian, but to have become Attic at an early period (Pausan. I. xxxviii. 8 8). The 
same seems to have been the case with Oropus, ^ 

® Thucyd. i. 15. Compare Herod, v. 99, and note ad loc. 
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of the lonians from the northern coast of the Peloponnese, who had been 
compelled to yield their narrow hut fertile valleys to the expelled 
Achaeans/ and to seek an asylum among their kindred in Attica. 
With them, however, were intermingled Greeks of various other tribes, 
Pylians, Phocians, Cadmeians, &c / whom the migratory movements in 
progress, and perhaps other causes, had made fugitives from their homes. 
According to the tale commonly believed by the Greeks, Neleus, a son 
of Codrus, having quarrelled with his elder brother, Medon, to whose 
throne he had aspired, led out the first of the emigrants from Attica,® 
and, passing through the Cyclades, many of which were occupied upon 
the way,^ conducted the main body to the Asiatic coast, where he settled 
them at Miletus. Androelus, another son of Codrus, soon afterwards 
made a settlement at Ephesus,^ Andraemon,® or Andropompus,^ at Lebe- 
dus, Damasichthon and Promethus at Colophon, and other sons of Co- 
drus elsewhere • until m the course of a few years twelve cities were 
founded, and the confederacy established which formed the Ionia of 
histone times. 

There is scarcely a doubt that the legendary writers, from whom the 
details above given were originally derived, “invested” with an undue 
“ unity,” the great event of which we are here speaking.® The occu- 
pation of the islands, and of the Asiatic coast from Miletus to Phocaea, 
must assuredly have been spread over a certain number of years No 
parallel, however, is to be drawn between the formation of these settle- 
ments and that of the later colonies, owing to the essential difference 
which exists between migration and colonisation. The latter is naturally 
slow and gradual, being connected with the regular advance and growth 
of the colonising power , the former is bound by no such laws, being 
abnormal and irregular, the result of a sudden need or a sudden im- 
pulse, and therefore rapid, startling, marvellous — in a brief space 
effecting vast changes, and often beginning and ending within 10 or 20 
years. Whatever may he the true history of the origin and formation 
of the Ionian confederacy — which it is not the object of the present 
Essay to trace further — it is reasonable to suppose that the movement, 
so far as Attica was concerned, was one of shoit duration. A vent once 
found, the surplus population would have drained off rapidly ; and accord- 
ingly we find that all the Attic traditions connected with the Ionian 
towns, point to the single reign of Medon as their era, and that in the 

^ Herod, i. 145 ; vii. 94, viii 'ZS. 

® Ibid. 1 . 146 , Pausan. VII ii, § 2. 

® Pausanias gives the history at full length (VII ii § 1, et seqq ). Also H51ian 
(Var. Hist. viii. 5) An infinitude of writeis agree in their brief notices (Herod, ix. 
97; Hellan Fr. 63, Thucyd. i. 12, 95, &c. , Ephor. Fr 32, Strab. xiv. p 907; 
Eustath ad Dionys Peng 823; Chtoph Fr. 5, Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 1378, &c.). 

^ Herod, vii. 95 ; vin. 46, 48; Thucyd i. 12 ; vii. 57 ; iElian. 1. s. c. ; Plutarch 
de Ex. 11 p. 603, B. ; Eustath. ad Hion. Per. 526. 

^ Strab 1 s. c ; Pausan. VII ii. § 4, &c. 

® Pausan VII. iii § 2. ^ Strab. 1. s. c. 

^ Pausan. VII. iii. § 1. Mimnermus, however, the Colophonian poet (about 
B. c. 60U), made Andraemon the founder, and brought him straight from Pylos, without 
mentioning Athens (ap Strab xiv. p. 909). 

® See the remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 229, and p. 232). 
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subsequent history there is no appearance of a recurrence to the policy 
which was found necessary at that time. 

7 The internal history of Athens fiom Codrus to Solon, while it 
partakes in some degree of the quiet and negative character of the ex- 
ternal history of the same period, presents nevertheless a series of slight 
but significant changes, by which the ancient heioic monarchy was grad- 
ually tiansformed into an oligarchy on a narrow basis There aie also 
assigned to this peiiod a certain number of institutions, broadly marked 
upon the surface of Athenian history by the sections into which the 
nation was split, which are at once interesting in themselves, and im- 
portant as for the most part continuing in a modified form to the time 
of Clisthenes, or even later. These institutions will be first considered ; 
after which a sketch of the giowth and history of the oligarchy, to the 
time when it received its first great check from the hand of Solon, 
and a short account of that statesman’s measures, will complete the 

Early History ” of the country, and bring us to the date at which 
Athens first comes before us in the pages of our author. 

8 The earliest known division of the Attic people was that into 
TeleonteB (or Geleontes)^ Ho^pletes^ jEguoreis^ and Argadei%? These four 
tribes — common apparently to the whole Ionic race ® — are regarded by 
some as simply parallel to the triple division of the Dorians into Hyl- 
Isei, Dymanes, and Pamphyles — that is to say, as an ultimate fact which 
we cannot analyse, and into the inner significance of which it is idle to 
inquire “ The more usual, ^ however, and perhaps the more correct 
opinion, sees in these remarkable names a distinct trace of the early 
condition of society in Attica, regaiding them as plainly indicating the 
existence in early Greece, as in India and Egypt, of the system of 
ca%te. This subject has been already discussed in a foot-note,^ and 
scarcely needs any fuither notice. The Attic castes, if they existed, 
belong to the very infancy of the nation, and had certainly passed into 
tribes long before the reign of Codrus. In the historic times no su- 
perior honour, or dignity even, seems to have attached to one tribe over 
another ; and it may be doubted whether the origin of the division, or 

Julius Pollux, a writer of the second century after Christ, tells us that there 
had been various divisions before this Under Cecrops there had been four tribes, 
Cecropis, Autochthon, Acteea and Paralia under Cranaus the names had been, 
Cranais, Atthis, Messogtea, and Diacris . under Erichthonius, Bias, Athenais, Pos- 
eidonias, and Hepheestias (viii 109) At last, m the time of Erechtheiis, the names 
Teleoiites, Hopletes, ..Egicoreis, and Argadeis, were adopted. I cannot regard this 
statement as historical, or even attach to it any particular value Of the tour di- 
visions there is no evidence that any was really in use but the last. 

® It IS to maik this that the names are said to have been taken from the four 
sons of Ion (Herod v. 06 , Eurip Ion, IS'iO , Pollux, 1. s c ) They are found in 
inscriptions belonging to various Ionic cities (Boeckh Corp Inscrip 30^8, 80l9, 
3663, 3664, 3665, Ac ) 

° See Mr Grote’s Hist of Greece, vol in p 70, and compare Wachsmuth, Al- 
terthumsk. i. 1, g 48, G Hermann, Pr^f ad Eurip Ion pp 27-30, &c 

^ For the arguments on this side of the question see C. F. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. 
of Greece, § 5 and g 94 , Schomann de Com. Atb. p. 351, et seqq. ; and Thirlwall’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. li pp 4-8. 

^ See note ® on Book v. ch. 66. 
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the primitive import of the names, was at all present to the consciousness 
of those who used them at this period. They were then mere political 
divisions, forming a convenient basis for a double organisation, which, 
pervading the whole community, tended to break down local barriers, 
and to unite into one the scattered members of what had till recently 
been a confederation of independent towns 

^ 9. The more important, and piohably the earlier, division of the 
tribes, was into ^parptat, “ Brotherhoods,” and yeV?], “ Clans,” or 
“ Houses ” Each tribe is said to have contained three “ brotherhoods” 
— each “ brotherhood ” thirty “ elans.” Each clan ” again com- 
prised 30 yevv^ratj or heads of families.” ^ Thus a total is produced 
of 860 elans, and 10,800 families. These numbers, below that of the 
brotherhoods or phratries, are no doubt moie ideal than real ; like the 
actual number of the Homan (rentes,^ they must have varied at different 
times, the clans in a brotherhood continually diminishing, since there 
was no means of replacing such as became extinct ; and the families in 
a clan rising or falling, according as the particular races proved prolific 
or the contrary. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Grote that the family was the unit in this 
system, and that the process by which the arrangement was made, was 
one of aggregation ” He regards the clan, and still more the brother- 
hood, as aitificial formations aiising out of the mere will of the legis- 
lator, who arranged the families which he found existing into certain 
groups, which he denominated “ clans,” aggregated the clans into 
“ brotherhoods,” and finally put the “ brotheihoods ” into ‘‘tribes.”^ 
Granting in one place ° that the transaction which he thus desciibes is 
involved in deep obscurity, and that “ we have no means of determin- 
ing to what extent the Gens at the unknown epoch of its first formation 
was based upon relationship ” or otheiwise, he nevertheless assumes 
throughout his whole account the absence from the gentihtial and 
phratric ties of the principle of relationship, and their purely arbitrary 
and factitious character. In this view he re-asserts a theory, of 
Niebuhr’s ’ not generally, accepted in Germany,® which has a basis in 
assertions of the grammarians,'* expressive of the state of belief in their 
own day, but which is contrary to the opinions of earlier and more 
philosophical writers,^ as well as to the probabilities of the case. It 

® This view rests chiefly on a fragment of Aristotle (Fr. 3) quoted by a Scholiast 
(in Plat Axioch. p 465, ed Bekker). It is confirmed by Pollux (viii. Ill), and 
Harpocration (ad voc. 'y^wriraC). 

^ See Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. i. p. 393, E T. 

® Hist of Greece, vol. iii. pp '73-'7. ® Ibid. p. '78. 

Roman History, vol. i pp. 305-9, E T, 

® The opposite side of the question is maintained by Meier (De Gentilitat. Attic, 
by Wilda (Das Deutsche Strafrecht, p. 123), and by G. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. ol 
Greece, § 99, &:c ). 

® As Pollux, who says the yevj/rjrai were “YeVei inhi/ ov irpocrriKovreSf iK 5e rrjs 
crvuddov ovroo TrpocrayopevofjLevoi ” (viii. 9) ; Hesychius (sub. VOC y^vvrirai) , and the 
author of the Rhetorical Lexicon, published by Bekker (Anecdot. i. p. 277, 9). 

^ As Aristotle (Pol i. 1), who, according to Niebuhr (R H i. p 803), “ in an 
unguarded moment gave way to the illusion ; ” and his pupil Dicsearchus, who very 
distinctly maintains the blood-relationship, not only of the y^w^rai, but even of the 
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has been well observed by 0, F. Hermann,^ that “ all tbe forms and in- 
stitutions, as well as tbe names, of the pliratriae and clans, bear every 
appearance of family distinctions and it should be noted, that, while 
experience furnishes instances of a national organisation, similar to that 
of Athens, being based upon real relationship,® there is no evidence that 
such a purely artificial arrangement as G-rote and Niebuhr suppose was 
ever actually carried into effect in any country.^ It seems therefore 
most reasonable to regard the division into brotherhoods, elans, and 
houses, as having resulted originally from the extension of family ties, 
and therefore as having proceeded downwards, not upwards ; by separa- 
tion, not by aggregation; from the tribe to the house, and not in the 
reverse order. 

In addition to the bond of consanguinity, which as time went on 
became continually weaker, a religious principle which never lost its 
strength, and social advantages of considerable value, held together the 
various portions of the organisation which we are considering. Each 
tribe had its own special sacred rites,® celebrated once a year under the 
presidency of the tribe-king (<l>uXo/5a(rtXeus) ; each phratry held similar 
meetings,® probably more frequently ; finally, each clan or house had 
exclusive religious ceremonies, a priesthood belonging only to themselves, 
and a private burial-place where none but members of the clan could 
be interred.’ Again, the members of a clan possessed an interest in the 


(ppdropes (ap. Steph Byz. sub voc. Trarpa) In order to escape the weight of this 
argument it is assumed that Pollux “ drew his account of the Athenian constitution 
from Aristotle’s Politics” (Niebuhr, vol. i p 806 , Grote, vol in. p 78), and there- 
fore that Aristotle must have contradicted himself upon the point. But though 
Pollux certainly had the work of Austotle before him, and quotes from it occa- 
sionally (it. 174; ix. 80; x 165, &c ), yet, as it is clear that he had many other 
authorities, we cannot possibly tell with regard to any paiticular statement which 
he makes whether it came from Aristotle or no Mr Grote candidly admits in one 
place that Aristotle would have rejected his theory (p. 80), and, indeed, that the 
ancient Greeks generally believed the members of a gens to have had a common 
ancestor (p 79). = Pol Ant § 99. 

^ When Niebuhr is searching for analogies from which to illustrate his theory, 
the case of the Suliotes presents itself to him first of all. Yet here he is obliged to 
confess that “ the 81 houses or pharaf>^ so far as we can gather, were actual families 
desceTidedfi 0771 a co-nwion stoch'‘‘‘ (p. 305, E. T.). The tribes of the Jews are another 
notorious instance. 

^ Mr. Grote instances as analogous “ the Highland clan, tbe Irish sept, the an- 
cient legally constituted families m Friesland and Dithmarsch, the Phis or Phara 
among the Albanians ” (pp. 81-2), and again the Teutonic guilds, and the Alberghi 
of Genoa (ibid notes). But most of those cases are as obscure as that which they 
are bi ought to illustrate , and m one only, that of the guilds, does the tie appear 
to have been purely factitious. But the partial and voluntary institution of the 
guild very little resembles the necessary and universal organisation of the phratries. 

^ Hence we find such an expression as Zeus FeAewy in inscriptions (Boss’s Attis- 
chen Hemen, pp vii.-ix.) 

® Of. Isseus, de Apollod. hmr. c 15, Dem. c Macart p. 1054; and the expres- 
sions Zeus 4>paTpios, ^parpia (Suidas) The great feast of the Apatuna was 

not a general meeting of all (ppdropesy but a time at which all the (bparp'iai met 
severally. 

’ The yevp^rai were called also opyeSyes, as participating in the same sacred rites 
{opyiat). See Harpocration, Suidas, the Lex. Hhetonc. and the Etymolog. Magn. 
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property of all their brother clansmen. In the early times property 
was vested absolutely in the clan, and could not be willed away from 
it ; ® if a man died without children, his clansmen succeeded necessarily 
to all the property that he left behind him. Even after Solon, they 
enjoyed this privilege, if any one died intestate.® They could also claim 
the right of marrying any heiress of the clan, who had the mis- 
fortune to be left an orphan ; though this privilege was counterbalanced, 
after the time of Solon, by a corresponding obligation upon them to 
marry poor orphans, or provide them with suitable portions.^ Some 
clans moreover certainly, and perhaps all, had common property, which 
was administered by a treasurer of their own.® There was also a general 
duty on the part of all members of the clan to help, defend, support, 
and, in case of need, avenge other members who required their assist- 
ance,® which, though not exactly a privilege, was a strong bond of 
union, and in an unsettled state of society, must have been felt rather 
as an advantage than as a burthen. 

It resulted in part from the material advantages accruing to the 
members of a clan from their membership, in part from the religious 
feeling which regarded rites as polluted by the participation in them of 
persons of a different blood, that admission to a clan was jealously 
guarded by the law, and narrowly watched by the existing members ^ 
Eoreigners admitted to citizenship did not thereby become yew^rai, or 
t^pdropes; ® nor did their descendants, unless born of women who were 
citizens In that case they were enrolled in the clan and phratry of 
their mother. The children of foreign women, or of any women who 
were not citizens, were also excluded® Thus “the preservation of 
legitimacy and purity of descent among the citizens,” maybe considered 
as the mam “political object and impoit ” of the whole organisation; 
though, even apart from this, it must have possessed a high value in the 
eyes of a wise statesman, as tending to establish a close union of dif- 
ferent classes, based upon the double foundation of religious communion 
and consanguinity. 

10. The other ancient division of the tribes was that into Trittyes 
and Naucraries. As each tribe (cj^vXri) contained three Phratries or 
“ Brotherhoods,” so it also contained three Trittyes, or “ Thirdmgs.” It 
is uncertain whether these divisions were really distinct and separate , 
according to some writers the Phratry and the Tnttys were two names 

For proof of the special burial-place, cf Marcellin. vit. Thuc. p. ix. Dem. c. Eubulid. 
p. 1307 , and Cic. de Leg ii. 26. 

® Plutarch vit. Solon c. 21. ® Ib. 

^ Dem. c. Macart. p. 1068 : Diod. Sic sii. 18; Terent, Phorm. I. ii. 75; Isseus, 
de Pyrrh 61. 

^ See the inscription in Ross’s Attischen Demen, p, 26, where the treasurer 
{rafjLias) of the Amynandridie is mentioned. 

® The obligation was most definite in the case of bloodshed, when the clansmen 
and the phrators were bound by law to prosecute (Dem. c. Macart. p. 1069). In 
other cases it was matter of feeling and usage 

^ Note the expression in Isseus (de Ciron. haered 19), rSip (pparSpccv . . . 'rroKKwp 
ovTcau Kul a K p I ^ & s r a r o i aur a aKoirovjueycap, 

5 Dem. c. Neaeer. p. 1376. ® Isms, 1, s. c. 

See Hermann’s Pol, Ant. § 100. 
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of tLe same body.® But if so, the identity of tbe classifications ceased 
at this point, the Naucraries Laving no connexion whatever with the 
yivr]^ or clans.” While in each Phratry there were thirty clans,” 
in a Trittys there were but four Naucraries. The Naucraries existed 
solely for political, and not at all for religious or social pui poses. They 
are properly compared with the later crvjxixopLai,'^ and consisted of a 
number of householders (vavKpapotj or vavKXrjpoL^ associated together 
for the purpose of undei taking state burthens, as the providing of sol- 
diers, of money, and in latci times of ships, ^ Each Naucraiy had its 
head, or Prytanis, who, until the institution of the Poleniarch by Solon, 
were the chief military officeis.^ Nothing is known as to the manner 
of their appointment, but the probability is that, like the cjSnXojSao-t/Vet?, 
or heads of the tribes, they were nominated by the nobles,® not elected 
by the people. 

Of the two distributions here considered, it is evident that the former 
was by far the more important. The Naucraries existed merely for 
state purposes, and touched nothing but material interests. The Phra- 
tries and Clans weie private as well as public unions, and bad tbe 
closest connexion with all the deepest feelings and most sacred asso- 
ciations of the people. With the one tbe Athenian came into contact 
on rare occasions, and merely in the way of business ; the other was an 
element of his daily life, and entwined itself with his social and 
domestic affections, with his ordinary duties, and with his religious feel- 
ings. Hence the latter outlived the Clisthenic constitution,'^ and con- 
tinued to exist and flourish through the whole period of the subsequent 
history, while the former, if not formally abolished, sank at any rate 
very shortly into entire desuetude ^ 

11. It IS remarkable that political privilege does not appear to have 
been attached in the early times to either of these two oiganisations. 
In that of the Clans and Phratries a rough resemblance may be traced 
to the old Roman organisation into Grentes and Curies, but nothing in 
ancient Athens corresponds to the Comitia Ouriata of antique Rome, 
nor to the original Senate of 300, one from each of the 300 gentes “ 

® Aristotle (Fr. 8), Pollux (viii. Ill), and Havpocration (ad voc. yevv^rai), all 
identify the Tpirrvs with the <pparpia Pollux adds that theie was a third teim 
(€^vQs), which was equivalent, and Harpocration (ad yoc, rpirrus) ascribes this view 
to Aristotle, Mr. Grote seems to assume that the rpirr^^s and the (pparpiai were 
wholly different divisions, 

^ Phot Lex. Synag p 288 (yavKpapia ovolSv ri ^ orvfipLopia) 

^ PolUux, viii 108 , but to derive their name from this circumstance, as Pollux 
does, is wiong (see note ® on Book v. ch. '71). 

^ This IS perhaps the meaning of Herodotus vhen he says in connexion with 
Cylon’s revolt (1 s c.) that “ the Heads of the Naucraries at that time bore rule in 
Athens.” ^ Pollux, vm. Ill and 120. 

See the many passages above quoted from the oiators, especially Bern, c, 
Macart. p. 1054, and Isseus, de Giron Haered c 19. 

® Photms says (s v. Nau/cpapta), that Clisthenes raised the number of Naucraries 
from 48 to 50, making 5 in each of his 10 tubes; and the fact of tbe Athenian 
navy amounting soon after to 50 ships (Herod, vi 89) is some confirmation of this. 
But with the rise of the system of trierarchy, all trace of the Nauciaries dis- 
appears. 

® I mean that neither the early Senate at Athens, nor the early Assembly, was 
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Again, in tlie Trittyes and Naucraries we seem to Lave a division 
analogous to that of the Eoman Centuries (which had reference at once 
to taxation and to military liability) , but Athens has no Comitia Cen- 
turiata, where privilege is apportioned to service, and the citizen who 
has done most for the state compensated by the largest share of power. 
All important political piivilege is engiossed by the Eupatrids, who 
consist of a certain number of “ clans ” claiming a special nobility, but 
not belonging to any single tribe, or distinguishable from the ignoble 
clans, otheiwise than by the possession of superior rank and riches.’^ 
The rest of the citizens constitute an unprivileged class,® personally 
free, but with no atom of political power, and are roughly divided, 
according to their occupations, into ymfxopoL (yeoman-farmers) and 
h7]ixiovpyoL (artisans). ° 

12. The union of the Eupatrids in the same tribes and phratries with 
the Geomori and Demiurgi, seems to show that the aristocracy of Athens 
was not original, like that of Rome, but grew out of an earlier and 
more democratieal condition of things — such, in fact, as we find depicted 
in the Homeric poems A ical monarchy, like that of the heroic age, 
tends to level other distinctions , for kings always use the people to 
check the power and insolence of the nobles. Thus at Athens, as else- 
where, in the heroic times, there was undoubtedly the idea of a public 
assembly (dyopd), consisting of all freemen, but this institution seems 
entirely to have disappeared during the centuries which intervened 
between Codrus and Solon. ^ The power of the nobles gradually de- 
veloped itself dining this period, increasing at the expense of the kingly 
prerogative on the one hand, and of popular rights upon the other. We 
are told that at the death of Codrus, the Eupatrids, in pretended honour 
to that monarch’s self-sacrifice, formally abolished the name of king, 
substituting that of Archon, or Ruler.^ Such a change undoubtedly 
implied moie than it asserted The alteration of title would symbolise, 
and thereby tend to produce, a diminution of authority ; and the nobles, 
who had made the change, would, by that very fact, have set themselves 
up above the sovereign, and asserted their right to control and limit his 
prerogatives. Still the royal power appears to have been but slightly 
diminished. The Archons held their o&ee for life,^ and though nomi- 
nally responsible,^ can have been subject to no very definite restraints, 

based upon the organisation of the clans. No doubt the Assembly of the Eupatrids 
did in some degree resemble the Comitia Cuiiata. 

^ The author of the Etymologiciim dehues the Eupatiids as avrh rh^a-rv 
OLKOVvres, Ka\ fterexovres rov ^aaiXiKOv yevovs^ kclI r^v rm lepaty eVt^eAeiav TTOiov^evoi, 
But these are rather the consequences than the sources of their pre-eminence. 

® Dionysius of Halicai iiassus seems to be right m recognising hut two real orders in 
ancient Athens (ii. 8). There was no difference of rank or privilege between the 
yecv/xSpoi and the dTj/jLiovpyol 

^ Pollux, viii 111 , Hesych. ad voc. ^Aypicorai , Etym. Magn ad voc. 'EvirarplBau 
Cf. Arist. Fr 3. 

^ Mr. Grote speaks of there being “ traces ” of the continued existence of 
“ general assemblies of the people with the same formal and passive character as 
the Homeric Agora,” in the interval between Theseus and the Solonian legislation 
(vol. ill p. 91) But I can find no proof of this assertion, 

^ Justin 11 1 Comp. Lyc. c. Leocr. 20. 

^ Pausan. IV. v. § 10. ^ Pausan. IV. ix. § 4 and VII, ii. § 1. 
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and when once appointed, must have ruled pretty nearly at their 
pleasure. The old royal family was moreover maintained m a quasi- 
royal position, the archonship being confined to the Medontidae, or 
descendants of Medon, the son and successor of Codrus. On the other 
hand, hereditary right, as previously understood, was abolished , and at 
the death of an Archon, the Eupatrids chose his successor out of those 
descendants of Medon who were of an age to govern. 

It is remarkable that, according to the traditions, this state of things 
maintained itself, without further change, for three centuries. Medon 
had twelve successors in the office of life-archon,^ whose united reigns 
are said to have covered the space of 296 years'’ This period is a 
blank m Athenian history. Nothing is known of the life-ai chons be- 
yond their names, and we can only gather from the silence of ancient 
authors, that the time was one of peace abroad, and of tranquillity — 
perhaps ol comfort and contentment — at home.’' The Asiatic colonisa- 
tion, it must be remembered, had carried off unruly spirits, and left the 
land with a deficient rather than a surplus population ; labour was 
probably well paid ; above all, the yearning after free institutions and 
the excitement of political life, had not yet commenced Athens was 
in her boyhood, unconscious, satisfied with life ; free from those fierce 
cravings, in part noble, in part selfish and brutalising, which in the 
nation, as in the individual, mark the period of adolescence. 

13. On the termination of this long interval of almost complete 
rest and inaction, the advance of the aristocracy was rapid. In the 
first year of the seventh Olympiad (b. c. 762), the life-arehonship was 
brought to an end, and the duration of the office was limited to ten 
years,® but without infringement on the right of the Medontidoe to its 
exclusive possession. By this change, not only was the dignity 
diminished, but the responsibility of the Archon was rendered a reality, 
for he could be actually called to account for any abuse of his authority 
at the close of his ten years of office. Thus the Eupatrids obtained a 
power over the nominal sovereign, which they were not slow to use ; 
and we find that in the reign of the fourth decennial Archon (b o. 714), 
they took advantage of an act of cruelty which he had committed,® not 

® These were Acastus, Archippus, Thersippus, Phorbas, Megacles, Diogn^tus, 
Plierecles, Anphron, Thespieus, Agamestor, ^schylus; and Alcmason. 

® Euseb. Chron. Can Pars ii. p 306-320. But comp Pais i. c. 30, where the 
number of years is only 272. 

Bishop Thirlwall doubts (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii p. 17) whether the “long 
period of apparent tranquillity ” w^hich intervenes between Theseus and Draco was 
really “ one of public happiness.” His doubts rest, in part, on the story of Hippo- 
menes (see below, note ^), and partly on the condition of the Athenians at the era 
of Draco. The remarks in the text only refer to the period between Medon and 
Alcm^on (b c. 1050-752). 

8 Dionys. Hal. i. 71. 

. ® Hippomenes^(it is said), the fourth decennial Archon, had a daughter named 
Iieimone or Leimonis, who was taken m adultery with one of the citizens. Both 
were punished with death. The man was fastened by Hippomenes to his chariot, 
and so killed ; the adulteress was shut up in a building with a wild horse ; no food 
was given to either, and the horse shortly devouied the lady. Afterwards the scene 
of the crime was held accursed , the building was razed ; and the site known as 
‘ the place of the Horse and the Damsel.” (See Heraclid. Pont. I. 3 ; Nic. Damasc. 
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only to depose him individually, but to declare that the MedontidoB had 
in him forfeited their claim to rule ; upon which it naturally followed 
that the office should be thrown open to all Eupatrids The decennial 
term of office was still continued for thirty years longer,^ but at the 
end of that time (b. c. 684) the mask was altogether thrown offi, and 
the last remnant of the monarchy disappeared before the assaults of 
the aristocrats. The decennial (sole) archonship was abolished, and 
in lieu of it a governing board was set up, consisting of nine persons, 
who were to share among them the kingly functions, and to hold office 
only for a year. Thus was a form of government established, such as 
an oligarchy especially affects, with numerous magistrates and a short 
term of office, whereby that equality among its own members is best 
produced, which is as dear to an exclusive aristocracy as the destruction 
of all antagonistic powers. 

14. Such are said to have been the steps whereby the Athenian 
Eupatrids obtained the complete possession of the sovereign power. 
The means and instruments wherewith they worked are more obscure, 
and require investigation. It has been noticed Hhat from the earliest 
times there was in every Greek monarchy an Assembly or Agora, which 
exercised a certain amount of control over public affairs. This assembly 
rightfully consisted, according to the idea universally prevalent, of ^all 
the fieemen capable of bearing arms in the state. It would seem, 
however, that at Athens the Eupatrids contrived gradually to substi- 
tute for this body the mere assembly of those of their own order. The 
effect was as if at Home the Patricians had at any time succeeded in 
suppressing the Centuries, and replacing them on all occasions by the 
Curies. The Eupatrids thus certainly obtained the power of nominating 
the Phylo-Basileis, or Tribe-Kings, who must have originally received 
their appointment from the whole people; and they probably also 
named the Prytaneis of the Naucraries,^ as they undoubtedly did 
afterwards both the decennial and the annual Archons. Through the 
Phylo-Basileis they would at once exercise a very important influence 
over the monarch, for the Phylo-Basileis were from the first assessors 
of the king, without whom he could not deliver sentence in the Pry- 
taneum.® They would also, if they appointed the Prytaneis of the 
Naucraries, have had a hold both over the military force and over the 
revenue, which would fully account for the inability of the monarchs to 
resist their aggressions. 

15. Still another institution remains to he noticed, by means of 
which it is probable that their power was mainly advanced. A Council 
[jSovX'q), or Senate (yepouerta), is as essential an element of the ancient 
monarchy as an Assembly (dyopa),® and must have existed at Athens 

Er. 51 ; Ovid, Ib. 461 ; Suidas, ad voc. 'IvTrofjLci^rjs ; Photms, Lex. Synag. sub voo. 
Trap "LiTTrov ; Tiogenian Cent. Prov. iii. 1, &c ) 

^ The predecessors of Hzpporaenes were Charops, iSsimides, and Oleidicus ; his 
successors, Leocrates, Apsander, and Eryxias. Their rule lasted from b. c. 752 to 
B. c. 684. ® Supra, Essay i. p. 283. 

® See Pollux, vni. Ill and 120 ^ Grote, vol. iii. p. 96. 

^ Pollux, viii. Ill, and Pint vit. Solon, c. 19. ® Supra, Essay i. p. 283. 
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from tKe remotest times There is no reason to think that the Athenian 
kings ever acquired such a preponderance in the state as could have 
alone enabled them to abrogate this primitive institution Weakness 
is the characteristic of the Athenian monarchy, in \Yhich the king was 
never much more than “ the first of the nobles,” and we may there- 
fore assume that throughout the monarchical period there was from first 
to last a Senate, possessing as much weight as the Eoman, and acting 
as a most influential check upon the king, and a most powerful instru- 
ment for the aggrandisement of the Eupatrids. It is with reason that 
many critics and histoiians identify this primitive council with the 
“ Senate of Areopagus,” ® which, after the time of Solon, was dis- 
tinguished by that affix from the new Council established by him. The 
bulk of ancient writers, indeed (if we may believe Plutarch ascribed 
the institution of both Senates to Solon , but we have already seen, in 
connexion with Lycurgus,^ how little stress can be laid in such a ease 
upon a preponderance of authority. To the first known lawgiver of a 
country all its ancient institutions aie popularly assigned, however 
antique and primitive they may m fact be , and this is done the more 
uniformly the further men are removed from the period Against the 
authority of Plutarch’s “ majority of writers,” most of whom were un- 
doubtedly of a late date, may be set as an equipoise the single name of 
-^schylus, who, coming within a century of Solon, was so far from 
makiog him the author of the Areopagite Council, that he represented 
it as already exisljing in the time of Orestes — more than 500 years 
earlier.^ If Solon had instituted the Areopagus, it is probable that its 
powers would have been more definite, and its weight less. It is also 
very unlikely that it would have borne the name of since from 

his time its functions were far more those of a court than of a council.^ 
But if it was an ancient institution, continued with diminished powers 
by Solon, we can easily understand its retaining its ancient name, even 
when that name had become inappropriate, and we can account for the 
indefiniteness of its powers, the vastness and vagueness of its claims, and 
the strong hold which it had upon great numbers of the Athenians. If 
we regard it as almost the sole relic of the ancient constitution which 
survived the sweeping reforms of Solon and Clisthenes, we can under- 
stand how it should draw to itself the affectionate regard of the more 
conservative portion of the Athenian people ; how the traditions of the 
past should cling aronnd it; and how it should finally become the 
watchword and the rallying point of that party which was the deter- 
mined opponent of democratic progress.^ 

16. Such then would seem to have been the instruments whereby 
the Athenian Eupatrids effected their usurpations — usurpations which 


See Thirl wall, vol. li, p. 11. 

/r. Atnsche Process, Emleitung, p. 10), Schomann (ibid.), Matthige 

(He Jud Ath pp 1^2-8), and Mr. Grote (vol. in. p 91). 

I Solon c. 19 1 Supia, Essay i. p 282. 

seqq. Aristotle, it must be added, made the Areopagus anterior 
to Solon (Pol^ 11 9). ^ 3 gee Hermann’s Pol. Ant § 105. 

In the time of Ephialtes and Pericles. (See Arist, Pol. h. 9 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 21 ; 
Plutarch, vit. Pericl. c. 9, &c.) 
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issued in tlie establislunent, about the year b c. 684, of an oligarchy 
even closer ® than that which existed at Home before the institution of 
the Tribunate. The noble clans not only monopolised office, but con- 
fined even the franchise to members of their own body they both 
furnished and elected the Archons, Phylo-Basileis, and heads of the 
Naucraries ; they also occupied all the priesthoods of any account / 
and there is reason to believe that they held almost exclusive possession 
of the territory of the state, either directly, in their own names, or in- 
directly, as mortgagees of the small properties belonging to the poorer 
land-owners ® The unrestrained power which they enjoyed had the 
effect — seen commonly to result from it — of stimulating their selfish- 
ness, and rendering them harsh and unjust towards all those who were 
beyond the charmed circle of their own order We may gather from 
a name afterwards borne by the democratical party m Attica,® that in 
the distributions of territory which were made from time to time under 
Eupatrid influence, as Athens passed from the pastoral life to the agri- 
cultural,^ it was only the poorer and less desirable lands lhat were 
allotted to the small cultivators. Again, the demand for written laws, 
which is the first symptom of life manifested on the part of the un- 
privileged classes, is indicative of suffeiings arising from an abuse of 
power and seems to imply that undue seventy was shown towards the 
humbler criminals, while those of a higher grade were allowed com- 
parative impunity. The universal poveity, moreover, which it was one 
of the objects of Solon’s legislation to remedy, proves incontestably the 
prevalence of a tyrannical and oppressive spiiit, which had ground 
down the humbler classes to the lowest point whereat existence was 
possible, and which was prepared to ruin the state by enforcing the 
primitive law of debt in the full rigour of its archaic severity. 

17. It appears that during the space of nearly sixty years (from 


® Aristotle (1 s. c ) calls the oligarchy “ xUv aKparov^'’' and speaks of the people 
as held m slavery under it (SouAetJo^/ra). 

® Whcieas at Home, in the woist times, the Plebeians had a voice in the elec- 
tion of one consul. 

So much, at least, may be gathered from the definition of the Etymologic 
Magn EirTTarpidat, oi avrb rh a<TTv olKudvres, teal iJ.^T€xopr€? ^acnXiKov yeuovs, t^v 
Tu>u Upoov iTnpe\€Lav TroLovpL^voi Compare Pint vit Thes. c. 24, where Theseus is 
said to have made the Eupatrids oaioov kuI hpup 

® The poverty which Solon was requned to remedy must have been an evil of 
long standing, which veiy gradually came to a head. It appears that in his time 
the whole land was covered with mortgage pillars, whence he himself represents 
the earth itself as reduced to slavery (Fr 28, quoted at length, p. 391) 

^ “Highlanders” (diaKpioi or v7repdh.pLoi) The aristocrats wmre at the same 
time known as “ Lowlauders ” (TreSiew or ire5ia/cot) It is plain that m allotting ter- 
ritory, the nobles had taken to themselves all the rich and fertile plains, while they 
had assigned the hilly tracts, with their light and shallow soil (rh AeirriyecaPj Thuc. 
i. 2), to the unprivileged classes 

^ If the ancient tribes’ names be taken to signify priests, warriors, goatherds, 
and mechanics, the goatherds alone will represent those w^ho got their living by the 
land, and the transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life will be marked 
by the substitution after Theseus of the term yempopoi for the earlier aiyLKops7s. 

^ Compare the similar demand in Rome (Liv. hi. 9), and see Niebuhr’s remarks 
on it (Hist of Rome, vol. li pp. 27 8-9, E. T.). 
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B. c. 684 to B. 0. 624), the Eupatrids continued in the undisputed posses- 
sion of all the powers of the state, and disposed almost at their will of 
the lives and properties of the citizens. The Archons — their representa- 
tives — ^not only administered but made the laws, deciding all matters by 
their ^€o-p.ol, or edicts , " they tried causes of every kind,^ and punished 
the accused at their discretion. We have no means of measuiing the 
sufferings or the patience of the unprivileged Athenians during this 
interval , but we find that towards its close discontent at the existing 
condition of things began to manifest itself in a shape felt to be dan- 
gerous, and the oligarchy became convinced, that in Older to secure the 
inainteuanee of their power active steps must be taken. The popular 
discontent assumed the shape, which is not unusual under similar cir- 
cumstances, of a demand for written laws — % e. of a requirement that the 
penalties of offences shall no longer be fluctuating and arbitrary, de- 
pendent upon the caprice or interest of the presiding magistrate ; but 
Idc fixed by a positive enactment, to which all judges shall be hound to 
coiifoim their sentences. When this demand became so general and so 
urgent that it could no longer he safely met by a mere passive resis- 
tance, the Eupatrids resolved to deal with it in another way. Profess- 
ing to consent to what was required of them, they appointed one of 
their body — a noble who has come down to us as Draco ® — to the office 
of chief Archon, and empowered him to produce a written code of laws, 
according to which justice should thereafter he administered. The 
legislator was, however, no doubt instructed, instead of mitigating the 
seventy of the ancient and traditional scale of punishments, to heighten 
and aggravate it , and so thoroughly did he act in this spirit, that his 
laws were said in later times to have been written, not with ink, but 
with blood.® Death was made the penalty, not only for murder and 
sacrilege, but for adultery, for homicide in self-defence, and even for 
petty thefts, while idleness, or the attempt to change one of his laws, 
was to be visited with perpetual disfranchisement.^ It was probably 
thought that “ such a code was likely to he a convenient instrument in 
the hands of the ruling class, for striking terror into their subjects and 
stifling the rising spirit of diseontent which their cupidity and oppres- 
sion had provoked.”*" To crush by terror, or drown in blood, the 
nascent democracy, which at its very birth they at once feared and 

^ The name “ Thesmothetes ” applied to every Archon ; only as the first three 
were ordinarily designated by other titles, the six who had no special designation 
came to be regarded as h^crfxohi'rai kwt^ ©€cr,ubs is properly a law (comp. 

^efXLCTTTjs), and was so used by Solon (Fr. xxiv. 1. 2) In early times the distinction 
between lai\ s and decrees or edicts is unknown. 

^ The eiTMPVfxos judged all disputes connected with the family and with 

the gentihtial and phratric ties , the ^acriXchs decided cases of sacrilege and hom- 
icide , the Polemarch was judge in disputes between citizens and uon-citizens, the 
other six archons had a general jurisdiction. 

® The name is suspicious from its peculiar aptness. It is perhaps really a nicJc^ 
name which has ousted the true appellation. 

° Demades ap. Plutarch. (Vit. Sol c 17) 

See Lysias de Oied Eratosth. c. 11 ; Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p, 637 ; AuL Gell. 
xi. IS , Piut. vit Solon c. 19 ; Pausan. IX. xxxvi. § 4. 

* Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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liated, seems to have been the aim and intention of the Eupatrids at 
this crisis : that they did not succeed was perhaps owing rather to 
casual circumstances than to any miscalculation on their part, either 
of their own strength, or of the weakness of their adversaries. 

18 The spirit which had murmured at the “ whips ” of the ante- 
Draconic government was not very hkely to submit tamely to the 
‘‘ scorpions ” of Draco. Discontent, if repressed, must have burnt still 
more fiercely in men’s hearts, and probably it was soon evident that 
there would be an outbreak. Unfortunately our authorities for this 
period — one of the very greatest interest — are scanty and fragmentary ; ° 
and in default of trustworthy guides we are thrown to a great extent on 
conjecture and probability for the interpretation which we shall assign 
to the mere outline of facts which has come down to us. It is certain 
that within twelve years of Draco’s archonship, a violent commotion 
took place at Athens, which was near destroying the whole framework 
of the constitution, and which had permanent results of a most import- 
ant nature. Cylon, a Eupatrid of the highest rank and position,^ a 
victor at the Olympic games,^ and a man of such wealth and eminence, 
that he had been selected by Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, as a fitting 
husband for his daughter, suddenly appeared in arms against the 
government, and made himself master of the x\eropolis. He is said to 
have been assisted by a body of troops lent him by his father-in-law,® 
but it IS evident that his real strength lay in the discontent of the 
Athenians themselves with their existing constitution, which led great 
numbers to welcome any change. Whether the motives of Cylon were 
selfish or patriotic ; whether (like Spurius Cassius and Titus Manlius) 
he was urged to his enterprise by real sympathy with the sufferings of 
the lower orders, or, like Pisistratus and his own father-in-law, Theagenes,^ 
merely sought to make the advocacy of popular rights a stepping-stone 
to power, is perhaps open to question. Most modern writers decide the 
doubt unfavourably to the character of Cylon, and it must be admitted 
that in the brief accounts of the ancients the same view seems to be 
taken , ^ but on the other hand it appears that the statue of Cylon was 
preserved to the close of the Kepublic, among those of other public 
benefactors, in the Acropolis , ° so that the Athenians of the democratic 
times must certainly have regarded his attempt with favour, and have 
considered its bearing to have been on the side of progress.’’ At the 

® They are principally Herod v. 71 ; Thucyd. i. 126; and Plutarch vit. Solon, c. 
12. All three writers treat of the history merely incidentally. 

^ Thucydides says he was au^p ^A^jjuahs roov wd^at evyevi]s ts fcul Svpar6$ 
(1. s c). 

He had gained the SmuAoy, or double foot-race (Plut. 1. s. c.). 

^ Thucyd 1 s c * Arist. Pol v 4 , E-het. i. 2. 

^ Herodotus declares of Cylon, oSros eVl Tvpavpidt, eicd/iTjo-e (1. s. c ). Thucydides 
a little modifies the accusation, and only says KareXalSe r^u aKpoTcoXiv & s iirl rvpav- 
i/idi. Herachdes Ponticus speaks of the tyranny as achieved (Fr I. § 4). The 
Scholiasts generally follow Thucydides, but miss the delicacy of his phrase. 

” Pausan. I xxviii. § 1. It may well be doubted whether the Delphic oracle 
which sanctioned the attempt of Cylon, would have encouraged a purely selfish 
enterprise. 

^ In ancient, as in modern times, extremes met ; and the most violent democrats 
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rumour of revolt tlae Eupatrids and their supporters flocked from all 
parts of Attica to the capital,® and invested the Acropolis, which long 
resisted their efibrts The siege had to be turned into a blockade, 
which was conducted by the heads of the Naucraries under the direction 
of the nine Archons,® and piessed to a successful issue. Provisions and 
water alike failed the besieged, and despairing of success, Cylon secretly 
escaped,^ while his partisans still continued the defence ; till at length, 
when several had actually died of starvation, resistance was abandoned, 
and the remnant of the besieged, quitting the walls, took refuge in the 
temple of Minerva Polias, and assumed the sacred character of sup- 
pliants. Megacles," the chief Aichon, on entering the citadel, found 
these persons ready to perish of hunger in the holy ground, and anxious 
to avoid the pollution of the place by their death, induced them to re- 
move fioin it by entering into an engagement that at least their lives 
should be spared ® The prisoners do not seem to have felt much con- 
fidentje in the pledge given them, but having only the alternative of 
starving where they were or of accepting it, they agreed to quit their 
shelter and began to descend from the height In order, however, to 
keep themselves still under the protection of the goddess, they tied a 
long rope to the image, and holding this in their hands commenced the 
descent. They had not gone far when the rope broke or was cut, and 
immediately their foes fell upon them ® Many were slain on the spot ; 
the rest fled to the altar of the Eumenides, which was at hand,® and to 
various other shrines in the neighbourhood. But the sword once drawn, 

were often the apologists or the abettors of tyranny. As Hermann remarks, “ the 
commonalt} was generally favourable to a tyiaiiny which was more immediately 
directed against the rich and noble” (Pol Ant g 03) They saw in the tyrant their 
own protector and champion {irpoardrris)^ who not only saved them from present 
suffering, but avenged their past wrongs upon the oligarchs. Often, too, they ac- 
quiesced in a tyranny on account of its strength, from a feeling that in no other way 
could they prevent the nobles from retaining or regaining their power. 

® Oi 'A^rjvaloL a^ar^ojx^voi ejSoTjdrjcrar Truj/dTjjusi etc d.yp&v ctt’ avro{is. Thucyd. 
1. S. C 

This is perhaps the best mode of reconciling Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
formei says that the heads of the Prytanies, the latter that the nine Archons, “then 
governed Athens.” It can scarcely be right, with Harpocration, to identify the 
two offices 

^ So Thucydides (i 126), and the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Equit. 443), but 
Herodotus appears to regard Cjdon himself as among the slam (v 7l). 

^ Plut vit Solon c 12 Heraclid Pont (Fr I. § 4) 

^ Herod. (1 s c ) “ rovrovs hviareatn vTceyyvovs ttK^ v ^avdrov^^ Thucydides 
goes further, and says, ^ jurjdei' Hatch v Troiricrovai ” 

^ Plut vit. Sol c. i2 Schol ad Aristoph Eq. 443. Mr Grote thinks that the 
silence of Thucydides with regard to the story of the cord disproves its tiuth (Hist, 
of Greece, vol in p. Ill, note b ; but he admits that it was contained in the defence 
which the Alcraseoriidm made before their judges some ten or twelve years after the 
event. I cannot conceive the invention of so remarkable a feature, and its solemn 
assertion m a court, when the occurrence was still fresh in men’s memories, unless 
it w^as true, or at least unless there ivas a foundation for it And to me the silence 
of Thucydides, considering the brevity of his narrative, does not appear to be an 
argument of much weight. 

^ Both Plutarch and the Scholiast on Aristophanes say that they were stoned. 
This would at least imply that the tieachery was not premeditated. 

® At the north-eastern foot of the hill of Areopagus (Leake’s Athens, p. 356). 
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religious scruples lost their force, aud the fugitives were pursued and 
slain wherever they could be found ; even the Eumenides were not per- 
mitted to screen those who had sought their protection ; a universal 
massacre was commanded or allowed j and the blood of their suppliants 
stained the altars even of the “ Awful Goddesses.” ^ 

19. The victory was complete. Cylon, though he had escaped, un- 
dertook no fresh enterprise ; and all the boldest and bravest of the party 
which had supported him had suffered death in the massacres The 
Eupatrids probably congratulated themselves on having annihilated 
their opponents, and looked forward to the quiet enjoyment of a fresh 
lease of power. But if so, they had miscalculated. In Athens, at all 
times religious almost to excess,® the spiritual had far greater weight 
than the physical. Their enemies were fled or dead ; but in smiting 
them the Eupatrids had done a deadly injury to themselves. They, or 
at least many of them, had incurred the guilt of sacrilege, and in this 
way brought themselves under a curse, which was believed to rest, not 
on^the actual criminals only, but on the remotest generation of their 
descendants.*'’ Moreover, as being the government for the time being, 
they had involved the state in their guilt, and gloomy apprehension 
settled down upon the mass of the people, “ combined with a bitterness 
of feeling against those whom they regarded as the authors of their 
disquietude. It shortly became evident that, unless active steps were 
taken to quiet the superstitious fears which had obtained possession of 
men’s minds, and at the same time to remove the causes of that settled 
aversion with which they regarded the existing constitutior^, of their 
countiy, an outbreak of a desperate character was to be expected. 
Alieady dissensions of an alarming nature manifested themselves, and 
parties were formed whose geographic basis threatened the state with 
disruption. The men “of the Highlands,” “of the Plain,” and “ of the 
Coast,” became banded together, and formed factions of a novel kind,^ 
with which it was most difficult to deal The great body of the Eupatrids 
must have been convinced of the seriousness of the dauger when they 
put themselves into the hands of Solon, and allowed him to prescribe 
and apply the remedies which in his judgment were necessary to meet 
the crisis. 

20. Solon was indeed a Eupatrid, and descended from the royal 
line of Codrus 5 ^ hut the extravagance of his father, Execestides, had 

’ “ Ai <T€}xvaX ” (Thucyd 1 s. c ). 

® A^iaL^aifxoveo-T^poi,'’^ Acts xvii 22. Compare Herod, i. 60, Thucyd. vii 27, &c. 

® The guilt incurred by the archon Megacles, b. c 612, was brought forward 
against his great-grandson, Clisthenes, about b c. 510 (Herod v. 70), aud against 
his fifth descendant Pericles, b. c. 432 (Thucyd. i 126-7). Compare Soph. Antig. 
&Tas ouSev cAAeiirei y ey e as iir I tt o s epiroy (586). 

Plut Tit Solon c. 12. 

^ Ibid c. 13. Mr. Grote says these factions had prevailed before ” (vol. iii. p. 
125), but I know no authority for such a statement. The divisions of the territory 
mentioned by Pollux (supra, p. 308, note ’), even if regarded as authentic, would 
be far from a proof. 

On the character of these factions, see below, pp 337— S8. 

^ Ibid c 1. The relationship of Pisistratus to Solon, and the connexion of 
the former with the Codidrse, are generally admitted (Herod, v, 65, and note 
ad loc,). 


Yol. III.— 21 
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so reduced Lis inLeritance, that in Lis joutL Le was forced to engage in 
tradcj^ a circumstance wLicL could not but tend to weaken in Lis mind 
those exclusive notions in wLicL persons of Lis class were ordinarily 
nurtured. He Lad also sLown Limself in Lis writings the fearless de- 
nouncer of tLe wrongs committed by Lis own order, and tlie energetic 
advocate of the just claims of tLe people ^ In common times Le would 
Lave been actively persecuted for sucL conduct, or at least punisLed by 
scorn and neglect , but, amid tLe perils wLicL now beset tlie state, Le 
presented himself to tLe terrified nobles as their best protection — per- 
haps as their only possible saviour. For some time it appears that Lis 
advice was sought and adopted, and Le was allowed to have the main 
direction of affairs, without being invested with any distinct office, or 
placed in a position to act with real authority. It was while he occu- 
pied this ambiguous position that Le is said to have persuaded ” ® 
Megacles and Lis accomplices to stand their trial on the charge of 
sacrilege, and to submit to the decision which made them exiles from 
their country. This step (if really taken) not proving sufficient to allay 
the general disquietude, he seems, while still without office, to have 
devised his second measure — the purification of the city by Epimenides.® 
Finally, after this proceeding had been attended with a very large 
amount of success, and the religious apprehensions of the community 
had been tranquillised thereby, but the political horizon continued still 
clouded, it was resolved to put all power formally into his Lands ; he 
was invested with the dignity of chief ai chon, and given full authority 
to arrange the state at his pleasure, to frame a new constitution, and to 
repeal, confirm, or modify the Draconian code of laws."^ 

^ Ibid Hence Aristotle regards Lira as belonging to the “ middle classes.” 
(Pol. IV. 9. d€ . . rb robs ^eKria-Tovs yojuo^eras ehai twv Trokiruy, 

2oA.wi/ re yap rovrwv.) 

^ The scanty fiagnients of Solon were edited by Br. Gaisford in Lis Poetse Min- 
ores Grajci, vol. i They have been published in a separate form by Bach (Bonn, 
1825) His strong language on the subjects mentioned in the text is particularly 
remarkable in Fr xv. of Gaisfoid’s edition. 

® Plut Sol. C 1 2. d 26\cav € ire I (re robs eyayeTs SiKrju birocrx^^y- The tale, 
however, is somewhat apocryphal, and perhaps grew out of proceedings under 
Pisistratus. At any rate if the Alcmasonidse made a show of submission, and retired, 
they soon returned, and were as powerful as ever. Alcraseon, the son of the guilty 
archon, commanded in the sacred war (infra, p 324), which was from about b c. 
600 to B c. 691. And Megacles, his son, appears at the ’head of a political party 
in B c. 560 (Herod, i. 59) 

® The invitation to Epimenides is not distinctly said to have proceeded from 
Solon, but there can be little doubt that it was m fact his doing. Plutarch mentions 
the friendly terms on which Epimenides was with Solon while at Athens (I s c ) • 
and Laertius (i llo) notes that the intermediary upon the occasion was the Belphic 
oracle, between which and Solon there was evidently a good understanding. 

On the history and character ofEpimemdes see the treatise of Heinrich Epimeiv* 
idesaus Kreta^ Leipsic, 1801 , and compare Thirlwall, vol ii. pp 2'7-30 , Grote, voL 
ill pp. 112-'7 , and the article on the subject in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. 
On his prescription of human sacrifices, asserted by Neanthes ot Cyzicus (Fr. 24) 
and denied by Polerao (Fr. 53), see Mr Grote’s note p. 114. The time of his 
visit to Athens cannot be exactly fixed, but it was probably in or about the year 
B. c. 600. (See Clinton’s F. H, vol. i. p. 225 , 01. 46.) 

&PX 0 CIV . . opov Kal BtaWaKT^s Ka\ i/o/AoS-erijs” (Plut. vit. Solon. c. 14). 
Cf. Herod, i. 29. 
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21. THe arcLonsliip of Solon is fixed by most cbronologists to the 
year b. c. 694,® eighteen years after the insurrection of Cylon, and thirty 
from the attempt of Draco to crush the rising spirit of democracy by 
severity. Before proceeding to consider the enactments by which 
Solon met the dangers of the crisis, it is important to review the circum- 
stances whereby he had acquired weight m the state, more especially as 
those circumstances bring before us in a tolerably distinct manner 
the external position of Attica and her relations with neighbouring 
countries, of which we have obtained no glimpse since the date of 
Codrus. 

22. It appears that, during the troubles of the Draconian and 
Cylonian period, the little state of Megara on the western borders of 
Attica took advantage of her internal disorders to commence an aggres- 
sive war, and succeeded in it so well as to dispossess their rivals of the 
island of Salamis, to which they had, or professed to have, a claim of 
long standing.® Eepeated attempts were made by the Athenians to 
recover their lost dependency, but on these occasions they were so 
roughly handled by the Megarians that they had at last desisted from 
the war, and convinced of its impolicy, had even passed a decree for- 
bidding, under penalty of death, any proposal to renew the struggle.^ 
Solon, however, himself a Salaminian,^ took a different view of the course 
proper under the circumstances , and making up his mind to risk the 
consequences, he one day feigned madness, and rushing into the forum, 
where the people {i e. the nobles) were assembled, he recited in an 
impassioned tone a poem of his own composition, in which the Athenians 
were exhorted to make another effort for the reeonquest of the island. 
The venture succeeded. Many of the nobles — among them Pisistratus/ 

® Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol ii. Appendix, ch lY. But it must be remembered 
that Demosthenes — ^by far the earliest authority — gave a much later date, viz., 
B. c. 583 (De Fals Leg p 420). I cannot agree with Mr. Clinton that Demosthenes 
distinguishes Solon’s from his archonship, and counts from that. Solon’s ar- 
ch onship was his aKfXT]. (Cl Diog, Laeit. irepl r^v re(rcrapaKO(rr^y eKrriy 

"OAi/yUTTidSa, t<S rpirep ^p^ep 'A^Tjuaiois, 1 62.) 

® Plut vit. Sol c 8 It IS likely enough that the Meganans may have held 
possession of Salamis during a considerable portion of the time intervening be- 
tween Codrus and Solon, since Megara was a powerful naval state from the middle 
of the eighth to the middle of the seventh century b c. During this period she 
founded colonies in Sicily, m the Propontis, on the Bosphoms, and (probably) in 
the Black Sea. That she had really possessed the island in ancient times is in- 
dicated by her appeal to the tiaces of her pecuhar method of interment as apparent 
in many of the old tombs (Plut. Sol. c 10). 

^ Demosth. de Fals. Leg (1 s. c ); Diog. Laert i 46; Plut. Sol c. 8. 

* According to Diogenes Laertius (i. 45), who says that the fact was recorded 
on his statue at Athens. Mr Grote suggests that he was not really born at Salamis, 
but only received an allotment there after the conquest of the island (Hist of 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 210-1). The story of the dispersion of his ashes over the island 
connects with the tradition of its being his true country (Plut. Sol. ad fin. Diog. 
Laert. i. 62 ; Aristid. p. 230, ed. Dindorf.). 

® So Plutarch (1. s. c.). Yet, as Mr Grote observes (p 121), at this time (about 
B. c. 600-594, according to the ordinary chronology) he could scarcely have been 
more than a boy. He died b c. 52Y, and as# he is never said to have attained to 
an extreme old age, we can scarcely suppose him born before b. c. 60Y. Yet he is 
represented by Plutarch as aiding Solon in getting the war voted, and by Herodotus 
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wlio was Ris kinsman — seconded his efforts; and the decree was repealed, 
an expedition voted, and Solon himself appointed to the command of it. 

The details of the expedition by which Solon carried out his project 
are variously related/ and rest on no very good authority. It seems 
certain that Pisistratus, though very young at the time, was engaged in 
the war/ and gained considerable distinction in it , and there is no 
doubt that Salamis was recovered ; but more than this bare outline can 
scarcely be said to be known. The war was terminated by an appeal 
to Sparta on the chief matter in dispute between the combatants, namely, 
the possession of Salamis, which was adjudged to Athens on the com- 
bined evidence of oracles and mythic traditions.® 

23. Solon shortly afterwards engaged Athens in another dispute, 
which he likewise carried to a successful issue. Perhaps he thought by 
involving his countrymen in foreign wars to make them forget their 
domestic differences A quarrel had arisen between the Delphians and 
the people of Cirrha, the port from which Delphi was ordinarily reached 
by tiavellers from the west. In a meeting of the Amphictyonie Council, 
Solon, as Athenian deputy, urged the armed interference of the League 
on behalf of the Delphians,’ and persuaded the Council to adopt his 
proposition. A force consisting of Thessalians, Sicyonians, and 
Athenians, was collected,® and the first Sacred War commenced, probably 
in the year b.c. 600.® It was conducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian,^ 
with the assistance of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon,^ and of Alcmaeon, son 
of the Archon Megacles, who commanded the Athenian contingent.® 
According to one aceount,'^ Solon himself accompanied the army m the 
capacity of counsellor, and actually contrived the stratagem through 
which Cirrha was captured , ® but such a position does not belong to the 

(i 59) as greatly distmguislimg himself in it These are grounds, however, not for 
distrusting the facts, but for questioning the ordinary dates, which rest only upon 
late authority (Sosicrates, Laertius, Clemens, &c ). The difficulty would be to a 
great extent removed by adopting the chronology of Demosthenes (see above, 
p 323, note “) 

^ According to some he was not personally engaged in the war at all (Daimach. 
Fr. 1). According to others (Plutarch, Laertius, Folysenus, -^Elian, ko ) he had the 
sole management of it , and took the city of Salamis by stratagem in the first year. 
The stratagem, however, is reported variously. (Compare Polymn i. 20, with 
iElian. V. H. vii. 19 ) The Meganans, again, gave a completely different account 
of the mode by which they lost this island (Pausan. I xl. § 4) 

^ Herod, i, 59, and note ad loc The testimony of Herodotus would be de- 
cisive on such a point, even if more weight attached to the ordinary chronology 
than I snould be inchned to assign to it. 

^ Plut. Sol c 10. Compare Ar. Rhet. i. 15 (p 63, ed. Tauchn.). ‘ 

Aristot. Fr. 265. 

Plut. Sol c 11; JEsch. c. Ctes p. 69, Schol ad Pind Pyth Proleg.; Schol. 
ad Pmd Nem ix 2 , Pausan IX ii, § 6 , and X. xxxvii § 4 

s See Clinton’s F. H voL i p 224, 01. 46, *2 , and vol. li. pp 239-240. This 
date depends chiefly on the Parian marble, which makes the capture of Cirrha fall 
into the year b. c. 591. According to Callisthenes (ap. Athen. xui. p. 560, C.), the 
war lasted ten years. 

^ Schol. ad Find Pyth Proleg.; Strab. ix. pp. 418-21 , folymn. vi. 13; comp. 
Pausan II. ix. § 6. ^ Pausan X# xxxvii § 4 ; Frontin. Strateg. ui. 7. 

® Plut vit. Sol. c. 11. Pausan 1 s c 

® The poisoning of river the Pleistus, which supplied Cirrha with water (Pausan. 
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simplicity of the time,® and the part taken hy Solon in the war was 
probably limited to a warm advocacy of it in the first instance, and a 
recommendation at its close that Cirrha should be destroyed and its 
lands given to the Delphians. 

24 . Such were the chief public actions of Solon at the time of his 
selection as lawgiver.” He was known as a skilful leader, a bold man, 
and a warm patriot. Connected by birth with the high aristocrats, by 
occupation with the commercial classes, aud by sympathy with the 
oppressed commons^ he had friends in every rank, and might be expected 
to deal fairly by all. His abilities were great, his moderation greater ; 
and probably Athens possessed at the time no other citizen half so fitted 
for the difficult office which he was urged, and at last consented, to 
undertake. The nobility felt that he would not sacrifice his own order ; 
the commons knew that he approved their cause, and would have the 
courage to see justice done them; the trading class, which was just 
beginning to feel its strength,^ had hopes from one who had been 
personally engaged in commerce, and did not regard it as a degradation. 
The task, however, which had been committed to him, was one of no or- 
dinary difficulty. He had not only to remodel a barbarous code, and 
frame a constitution suitable to the existing state of the community, 
which were the usual duties of a lawgiver,® but he had to meet a financial 
crisis in the shape which such matters commonly took in ancient times, he 
had to acknowledge and relieve a wide-spread insolvency, to prevent a 
war between rich and poor, to put a stop to the oppression of the one, and 
to save, as far as practicable, the just rights of the other. The measure 
by which he effected these objects — ^his SeisaoMheid — has been differently 
understood and estimated. According to some® it consisted of two 
points — a reduction in the rate of interest, which was made retrospective, 
and thus extinguished a number of debts, and a debasement of the 
currency to the extent of above one-fourth, whereby all outstanding 
obligations were diminished in that proportion. According to others ^ 
its chief proviso was the positive and complete abolition of all debts, or 
at least of those where the debtor had borrowed on the mortgage of his 
estate or the security of his person. The old Athenian law of debt, like 
the Homan/ and indeed like the primitive law of debt in almost all 

X. xxxvii. § 5). Polysenus and Frontinus (1. s. c.) ascribe this stratagem to Chs- 
thenes , Thessalus, to a certain Nebrus. 

® To send a or ^vfifiovXoi with a general, was a practice commenced by 

Sparta about the year b c 445 

The Parali of Plutarch (Vit Sol. c 13) and Herodotus (i. 59) seem to represent 
this trading class They dwelt chiefly along the southern sea-board, where the 
principal ports lay, and perhaps included the workers of the silver-mines towards 
the extremity of the peninsula. 

^ N 6 (Mov 5 ^4(T^ai Kai TroXireiay naraarriacLi (cf Arist. Pol. ii. 9, &C.). 

® As Androtion among the ancients (Fr. 40); C. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. § 106) 
and Bp Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. n p. 34) among the moderns 

1 Piut. vit, Sol c, 15; Dion. Hal. v. 65, Heraclid. Pont i. 6; Dio Ohrysost. 
xxxi. p. 333, A. Hermann confesses (§ 106, note ®), that “most Greek writers” take 
this view. It is adopted, in a modified form^ by Mr. Grote (vol iii. p. 132). 

2 Niebuhr, vol i. pp. 565-9, E. T. Yon Savigny, System dea heutigen Romischen 
Rechts, vol V. § 219, &c. 
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cotiiitries,® allowed tlie poor man to borrow on his body.’’^ In this 
case, if he did not repay the debt at the stated time, he became the 
slave of his creditor, and was thenceforth employed by him in servile 
labours. His children, too, and even his unmarried sisters, passed with 
him into slavery, unless he had sold them previously, which the law 
allowed him to do.^ Such sales and forfeitures had, it is said, taken 
place to a large extent in Attica before Solon’s appointment, while the 
lands of the small proprietors were almost universally mortgaged, and 
the whole class of free agriculturists was in imminent danger of becom- 
ing absorbed into the slave population, or being forced to emigrate. It 
is certain that Solon’s legislation effectually remedied this wretched 
condition of things ; that it freed all those who were in slavery for debt ; 
that it swept off the mortgage pillars from the lands, and entirely 
cleared them of all burthens.® A mere diminution in the rate of interest, 
even though retrospective, would not have done this, for it would have 
affected but very slightly recent debts : there is, moreover, distinct 
evidence that Solon did not reduce the legal rate of interest, but by a 
distinct enactment declared it free.’’ We are therefore necessitated to 
conclude that the relief which Solon’s legislation confessedly gave was 
not effected in this way ; and consequently we must regard the SeisacMheia 
as (at least to some extent) an actual abolition of debt, which is what 
the word itself, notwithstanding its euphemistic cast,® evidently means. 
Solon regarded the circumstances of the time as justifying, or rather 
requiring, a departure from the ordinary law of contracts, a relaxation 
of hard and strict justice, a concession to poverty and necessity, with 

® Niebuhr says, “ In all countries men in need have had the wretched right of 
selling themselves and their families : it obtained among the northern nations, as 
well as among the Greeks, and in Asia ” (vol. i p 664, E T.). Compare Caes. Bell. 
Gall vi. 13, Diod Sic, i. 'lO, Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alter thumer, pp. 612-5 ; and 
for the custom among the Jews, Lev xxv 89, Nehem. v, 8. 

^ “ EttI t(^ crci/iart.” Plut. vit. Sol. c. 15. 

® Solon made such sales illegal (Plut Sol. c. 28), which shows that they were 
legal previously. According to Plutarch (c. 13) the practice had prevailed widely. 

® See the famous fragment of Solon (xxviii. ed. Gaisf.) — 

"ZvixfiapTypolTt TauT* Uv 4v S'nqj Xp6pov 
(Ji^rrip^ IxeyiarT} ^mp.6va3V '0\vp.nio3Vy 
^ptorra, Vij fieXaivay iydo wore 
Zpovs avelKov Tcapraxv weTTTjyoray, 

7rp6<r^€P Se dovXevcraaay vvv 

TroXXohs 5 ’ "irarpW is ^eoKTiroVf 

OLp'{]yayov irpo^eWas, 6.XXov iKS'iKcos, 

^XXop diKalcaSj robs 8’ apayKairjs tJTro 
XpWP-bp Xiyopras^ yXacraap oijKer* ’Am/cV 
Upras, &s Up TroXXaxv vXapcaixepovs’ 

Tohs ip^dS* avrou dovXirjp deiKea 
^xovrast ijBt} Searirdras rpojuevjuipovs 
iXev^ipovs e^rjKa, 

Lysias c. Theomnest, c. 18 — dpyiipiop <TTd<niJLop eJpai 4(p* otsov &p ^obXrirai 5 
ZaveiQcap 

® Plut. Sol. c ras rap trparyfxdrap Bvax^p^ias opdfiaffi xpijcTTots Kal (piXap^pdoTrots 
itrLKaXvxTeip Trparop '2,6Xavos ^p {4>s €oik€^ (r6(pi(rfJLa, r^p rap dTroKOTr^p treiva- 

X^€lcw bpofj.da-apros. Yet <reitrax3^€ia, “a shaking off of is after aU suffi- 

ciently expressive. 
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which moderns cannot consistently find fault, so long as no objection is 
made to insolvent debtor courts and bankruptcy courts, which render 
such general abolitions of debts unnecessary among ourselves, by 
continually doing on a small scale for individuals wha^ otherwise has to 
be done from time to time on a grand scale for the community. On 
the other hand Solon evidently took care not to go beyond the needs of 
the occasion He was far from abolishing all debts ; otherwise there 
would have been no object at all in that debasement of the currency, 
which IS an undoubted portion of his scheme.® Where and how he 
drew the line we have no evidence to show , it is quite possible that, as 
at Borne on one occasion,^ proof of insolvency may have been required 
on the part of the debtor ; or debts of a particular kind and class may 
(as Mr. G-rote thinks have been excused, being known to be such as 
only the extremely poor had contracted. The benefit extended to the 
debtor, who was in no danger of losing his freedom, amounted to little 
more than one-fourth of his obligation ® — a sensible alleviation doubt-, 
less, but one which did not greatly injure the creditor. To assert, 
however, as Androtion did, that the creditor suffered no loss at all by 
the arrangement,'^ is absurd, since, had that been the case, the debtor 
could have experienced no relief. Every lowering of the standard is a 
fraud upon creditors in the same proportion that it is a boon to debtors, 
and though admitting of justification by circumstances, on the great 
political piinciple salus puUica siiprema lex^'' requires, in order to 
carry the approval of right-judging minds, that such justification shall 
be distinctly made out. In the case before us there seems no reason to 
doubt that a wise discretion was exercised, and that the sacrifice required 
of the richer citizens was one imperatively called for by the circum- 
stances of the time, and amply compensated to them by the dangers 
which it warded off, and the security and tranquillity to which it con- 
duced. 

25. In legislating on this difficult subject Solon was not content 
(as the Homans were in too many instances to deal only with the 
actual evils before him, but wisely looked to preventing their recurrence. 
He at once abolished servitude for debt,® which was not done away 
with at Kome till a century and a half after the first legislation on the 


® Plut. Sol c 15. cf. Boeckh’s Publ Econ of Athens, vol. i p 196, E. T. 

^ At the first Secession (Dionys Hal ti. 83 , comp Zonar vii. 14:). 

^ Mr. Grote considers the Seisachtheia to have “ cancelled at once all those con- 
tracts in which the debtor had borrowed on the security either of his person or of his 
lands^'' (Hist of Greece, vol. lii. p 132); but to have left other debts untouched. 

^ It was 2^7 per cent. ; one hundred drachms of the new coinage of Solon only 
equalling in value 73 of the old coinage. Boeckh’s conjecture that the new coinage 
was intended to be three-fourths the weight of the old, and that by omitting to make 
any allowance for waste, Solon accidentally reduced it to two per cent lower, is very 
happy, and may well be accepted as most probably the true explanation. 

^ ’X2(|)eX6?<r3-a( rovs eKripopras (xeydKay ixriBh Se roh KOjai^o/Lievovs 

Fr. 40). 

® At the first Secession, at the Licinian legislation, at the arrangement of 403, at 
the passage of the Genucian laws, &c. 

® Plut, Sok 1. S. C. “ TTphs rh KQiThv iirl rots (Tc^jUatri fiTj^epa 
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subject/ and at tbe same time made it illegal to sell a child or a sister.® 
He redeemed from slavery — by what means we are not informed — the 
citizens who had been sold into foreign countries, and compelled the 
immediate emancipation of such as were still in Attica.® To obviate a 
return of the general poverty, which had required such severe remedies, 
he thought it enough in the first place to incline the burthen of taxation 
upon the rieh,^ and in the second to turn the attention of the Athenians 
to manufactures, requiring every father, on pain of losing his claim to 
be supported by his sons in old age, to teach them in their youth a 
handicraft,® and empowering the Areopagus to examine into every man’s 
means of subsistence, and to punish those who had no definite occupation.® 
It may be questioned whether these provisions would have been very 
effectual for their purpose had the general condition of G-reece continued 
unchanged ; the rapid advance in the material prosperity of Athens, 
which commenced soon afterwards, arose from causes wholly unconnected 
with the Solonian legislation ; first, from the vast increase in the yield 
of the Attic silver-mines, secondly, from the value of the Persian 
plunder / thirdly, and mainly, from the establishment of the empire of 
Athens over her subject allies ; and the prosperity thus produced pre- 
vented Solon’s safeguards against poverty from being subjected to any 
searching test It also precluded all temptation to repeat the process 
which he had sanctioned — a process necessary perhaps once or twice in 
the lifetime of a state, but ruinous if allowed to become a habit — and 
thus enabled Athens to enjoy the benefits without suffering the evils 
which usually attend upon the repudiation of money engagements.® 

26. Having thus met and remedied the principal difficulty of 
the time, the lawgiver applied himself to the comparatively easy tasks 
of framing a constitution and introducing a code of laws. The timocra- 
tical constitution of Solon is too well known to require more than the 
briefest notice here. He divided the whole body of Athenian citizens — i, e. 
all the members of the old hereditary tribes — into four classes, according 
to their property/ Those whose income amounted to 500 medimm of corn, 

’ Liv viiL 28 ; Dionys. Hal. xvi. 8~9 ; Cic de Rep. ii. 84. Even then it was 
perhaps only the pover of pledging the person for the interest of a debt which was 
abolished Slavery on account of the principal of a loan appears to have continued 
down to the empire, and to have only given way before Christianity (See Mr. 
Grote’s note to vol in. ch. 11. Appendix.) 

® Pint vit. Solon, c. 23. There was one exception only, which would have very 
rarely come into play. (oi/T€ ^vyarepas TraAeiy, ade\<pas Siduart, ttAV Aa;877 
Trap^evov avdpl orvyyeyeyrjjuSiju.) 

^ Sol. Fragm 28, quoted in note ® page 326 ^ See below, p 329-80. 

® Plat. vit. Solon c 22. “irp^s r4-^vas erpe^j/e robs TroXtras, tccd v6[mov eypatpey 
vt(f Tp4(p€tv rbv irarepa biSa^dficvov rexi/Tjv irravayKcs elvai.” 

® Ibid. 1. s. c. Compare Herod ii. 177. 

Herod, vii. 144. ^ Ibid, ix 80. 

® That the Athenians were fully aware of the danger arising from the precedent 
set, is indicated by the Heliastic oath, which probably dates from about the time of 
Olisthenes. The dicast swore, among other things, never to use his office for the 
purpose of effecting a redistribution of the soil, or an abohtion of outstanding debts 
(/cpewf' hiroKOTTviv Dem c. Timocrat. p. 746). 

Plut. vit. Sol. c 18, et seq Arist. Pol. ii. 9, and Fr. 9; Pollux, viii. 130; 
Argum. ad Aristoph. Eq. sub. fin. ; and the Lexicographers, passim. 
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or metretes of wine or oil, formed tlie first class,® and were called Fenta- 
cosiomedimni^ a term significative of their wealth Those whose income 
ranged between 500 and 300 such measures constituted the second class, 
and bore the name Kippeis (horsemen), or Mippada4eluntes (belonging 
to the horseman class), being persons who could afford to keep a horse. 
Those who had less than 300 measures a-year, and more than 200,® were 
called Zeugit(B (yokemen), because they could support a yoke of oxen ; 
these made the third class. Finally, there was a fourth class, com- 
posed of all whose income was under 200 measures ; this class bore the 
name of Thetes (hirelings), because it was presumed that their poverty 
would in general necessitate their employment as the hired labourers 
of others.^ The chief difference in the rights of the several classes 
seems to have been that the Archonship and the Court of the Areo- 
pagus, (which was composed of Exarchons ®) were confined to the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni that ofi&ces of inferior dignity were open to the Hip- 
peis and Zeugitae, and that the Thetes were made incapable of any 
ofi&ee at all All ranks, however, voted in the Eeclesia, or General 
Assembly of the People, which Solon re-established, and to which he 
committed the election of all officers, including the ar chons and the 
members of the pre- considering council. 

27 . The distribution of state burthens was proportioned to that of 
state privileges. Direct taxation had piobably existed in Athens from 
the earliest times ; and hitherto it may have been a mere poll-tax, the 
most oppressive mode of raising a revenue. Solon absolutely exempted 
the Thetes from direct burthens, and established a graduated income- 
tax, pressing most heavily on the wealthiest. The Pentacosiomedimni 
were taxed at the full value of their property, or at twelve times their 
income ; the Hippeis at one-sixth less than the full value, or at ten 
times their income ; the Zeugitae at one-half the rate of the Hippeis, or 
at five times their income.® The rate of tax demanded varied from 
time to time, according to the needs of the state ; but whatever the rate 
fixed for the year, the Hippeus paid a double income-tax compared with 
the Zeugites, and the Pentacosiomedimnus more than such double tax 
by two-fifths. To illustrate familiarly, if the Zeugites had been called 

® It is supposed by some that the income was to be in every case derived from 
land^ but I agree with Mr. Grrote (vol. lii. p. 159) that this is very unlikely. 

® I agree with Mr. Grote that we are bound to follow the authority of the 
ancients on this point, rather than the speculations even of so ingenious a person as 
Boeckh. (See the History of Greece, vol. iii pp. note.) Bp Thirl wall m- 

chnes lo follow Boeckh (vol. ii. p. SY). So Hermann (Pol Ant. § 108) 

' Mr Grote denies that the fourth class can really have borne this appellation, 
because “ it is not conceivable that a proprietor whose land yielded to him a clear 
annual return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, could ever have been designated 
by that name” (vol. hi p 169) But a class is named from the general character of 
those composing it, without reference to a few exceptional cases. And all the best 
authorities (Aristotle, Plutarch, Pollux) are unanimous on the point. 

^ Dem. c. Androt. p 688. Pint. Sol c. 19. 

^ Pint, vit Aristd c. 1. * Ar. Pol. ii. 9. 

^ See Pollux, viii. 130, with the explanation of Boeckh (Econom. of Athens, 
vol. h. pp 269-2'73), which is followed by Bishop Thirlwall (vol. ii. pp 38-9), by 
Mr. Grote with one exception (vol. iii. pp. 166-1 ), and by Dr. Schmitz (Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq., sub voc. Census) 
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on in any year for fivepence in the pound upon his incomej the Hippeus 
would have had to pay tenpence in the pound, and the Pentacosio- 
medimnus a shilling. Besides this general burthen, the occasional and 
irregular expenses of the Liturgies or State Services were thrown en- 
tirely upon the rich citizens,® among whom they were distributed accord- 
ing to some system which has not come down to us 

Had the revenue of the state been derived solely, or even mainly, 
from the property-tax, great dissatisfaction would probably have been 
felt at its graduation, as well as the exemption from it of the mass of the 
citizens But the chief and only permanent sources of revenue at Athens 
were the state-property,’ which was no burthen on any one, and the 
duties on imports,® to which all contributed. The Eisphora, or property- 
tax, was rarely levied, and only upon occasions of difficulty f so that it 
corresponded rather to the forced loans of modern states, which have 
always been exacted from the rich, than to any part of the regular 
taxation. 

There is some indication that in the timocratical scheme of Solon 
at Athens, as in that of Servius Tullius at Borne, not taxation only 
but military duties also, were apportioned according to wealth, and 
therefore according to privilege. But the graduation in this ease is not 
completely made out. It is clear that the second class furnished the 
cavalry of the Athenian army,’® and the third class its heavy-armed 
infantry;” while the fourth formed no part of the regular army, only 
serving as light troops upon an emergency.’ But nothing is said con- 
cerning the military obligations of the first class, and we are left to con- 
jecture whether they were legally exempt from all service, or acted as 
cavalry without being called Hippeis, or merely furnished the officers 
of the cavalry and infantry, as has sometimes been supposed.^ The 
first supposition is precluded by the whole spirit of Greek antiquity, 
which attached the profession of arms to the upper classes especially;® 
the last may be true to some extent, but will not be a sufficient account 
to give of the whole body.^ We must therefore conclude that there 
was no exact line of demarcation between the first and second classes 


® On the antiquity of the Liturgies, cf Anstot. (Econom. ii. 5. In later times, no 
one contributed to them whose property was under three talents (Isseus de Pyrrh c. 
80 ; Hem. c. Aphob. p. 833). If this was the original rule, they can have fallen only 
upon Pentacosiomedimni. Mr. Grote says, that they “ were distributed between 
the members of the (first) three classes” (vol. iii. p. 160), but he does not quote his 
authority 

^ Boeckh, vol. ii. pp. 9-23. ® Ibid. pp. 23 et seqq 

® Thucyd. iii. 19; Is^us de Bicasog. c. 57; Antiph. Tetral. i. 12. Compare 
Boeckli, vol. li. p. 227, and 0. F. Hermann, § 162 

Plut. vit. Solon c. 18.; Aristoph. Eq 548-563. 

This evidently follows from the ordinary exemption of the Thetes (see the 
next note), combined with the cavalry service of the Hippeis 

^ Xen Hell ii iii. § 20 ; Thucyd. vi. 43 ; Harpocration ad voc. ©ijres. 

® Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 38. 

^ Cf. Hermann’s Pol Ant. § 57 and § 67. 

* Unless we believe that the Hippeis were in the time of Solon under 100 ('), as 
Andocides declared (de Pace, p. 92) ; in which case the Pentacosiomedimm would 
have been scarcely so many. 
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in respect of military service, but that botb alike served in tbe cavalry,® 
and probably with the same equipment. 

28. Besides introducing this new organisation, and thereby really 
establishing a species of moderate democracy,® Solon instituted the Pro- 
Bouleutic Council,’ a sort of committee of the Ecelesia, consisting of 400 
citizens, 100 from each of the tiibes, whose business it was to prepare 
all measures before they could be submitted to the Assembly, to convoke 
it when necessary, to direct its proceedings, and see to the execution of 
its decrees. The election of these 400 persons, as well as that of the 
archons, was entrusted to the free vote of the people,® who had further 
the power of sitting in judgment on the archons after their year of 
office,® and refusing or allowing their admission into the Areopagus.^ 

29. These are the chief points of Solon’s constitution on which 
modern writers are agreed. They constitute an immense advance from 
the strict oligarchy which he found established, and amply account for 
the opinion which prevailed widely in later times that Solon was the 
true founder of the democracy at Athens. The extension of real citi- 
zenship from the Eupatrids, who alone can be truly said to have pos- 
sessed It previously, to all members of the tribes ; the substitution of the 
standard of wealth for that of birth, with reference even to the highest 
offices of the state ; the change in the mode of appointing the archons 
from nomination by the Eupatrids to free election by the Assembly of 
the People , the practical introduction of the evS-wa, whereby the archons 
became really accountable for their conduct while in office ; and the 
institution of an elective councih with the right of taking the initiative 
in legislation and in the conduct of affairs, must, even if unaccompanied 
by any other changes, have conferred on the Athenians a measure of 
liberty and self-government which, compared with their former condition, 
could not but seem absolute democracy, and which, even, regarded in 
itself, was substantial freedom. It is possible, however, that Solon may 
have gone farther. Plutarch® and Aristotle® expressly ascribe to him 

® See Diet of Antiq, p 486. Alcibiades, who must have belonged to the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni, served on horseback at the battle of Dehum (Plat. Sympos. p. 221, 
B.). He does not appear to have held any command 

® Arist. Pol. IL 9- ’'EoiKe de 2oAcoj/ , . . rby dijjnoy KaracTTTjorai. And again, 
^yioi oXovrai . . . b7]fxQKpaTi<xv Karaar^(rai r^y Trarpioy, pi^avra r^v 

TToXiT^iav. 

So Plutarch (Solon, c, 19) ; but Aristotle says (1. s c ) that he found the 
Council already estabhshed. This however seems scarcely possible. 

“ Plut. vit. Sol. 1. s. c. 

® Arist. Pol. ui 6 (p 90, ed. Tauchn.). Compare ii. 9. 

^ Deinarch. c Demosth. p. 97. 

* Yit. Sol. c. 18, ol XoiTTol Trdvres iKaXovyro i&rjres, oTs ovbepiay apxhv 

aAAa crvv€KK\7}(nd(siy Kal d p6vov r^s TroXireias. And 

again, 8cra rais dpx^^s era^e Kpiveiy^ Spoicas Kal wcpl iKclycoy eh rb diKacrr^piov i<pi(reis 
eSw/ce rots ^ovKopeyois. 

^ Mr Grote cites Aristotle as a witness on the other side. He believes that in 
the passage respecting Solon (Pol. ii. 9, § 2, 3, and 4), the last section alone (from 
<paiverat 8’ ov Kard r^y ^oXcouos to oJs ovSepias dpxvs perTjy) contains the judgment 
of Aristotle himself. The second and third sections (from :So\ccya 5’ evtoi to els r^v 
vvv drjpoKpariay) contain, he says, nothing but the opinion of certain critics, who 
praised or blamed Solon, with their reasons for so doing. I cannot agree with this 
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tLe instittition of the Dicasteries or popular law-courts ; and the Attic 
orators connect his name with almost the whole machinery of democracyj 
as it existed in their own day.** No doubt there is in such statements 
more or less of incorrectness — a tendency to concentrate under one name 
what was really scattered over a larger surface, and at the same time 
to dignify with antiquity what the speakers regard as important in the 
democratical system ; in many instances too it is clear (as Mr. Grrote 
has well shown °) that the particular points of the system which are 
ascribed to Solon belong to a far more refined and advanced age ; 
hut on the other hand it seems over hold to set aside the direct, positive, 
and circumstantial statements of writers like Aristotle and Plutarch, 
who both make the establishment of the law-courts a leading feature in 
the Solonic changes, and to pronounce that he did absolutely nothing 
in this matter, because the entire complex system which existed in the 
time of Pericles cannot have come from him. We are hound to believe, 
on two such authorities,® that the idea of popular trial originated with 
Solon, and that some machinery was introduced by him for the pur- 
pose. It would thus appear that the entire democratical system of 
later times had its germs in his legislation, with only two exceptions 
of any importance — viz., ostracism and election by lot. 

30. If the democratic character of the Solonian constitution has 
been insufficiently apprehended by some of our writers, by others it has 
undoubtedly been exaggerated to a still greater extent To ascribe to 
Solon (as Bishop Thirlwall does ’) the full organisation of the Heliaea, as 
it appears in the time of the orators, the institution of the Heliastic 
oath, of the Nomothets and Syndics, and of that bulwark of the later 
constitution, the ypa<j>^ 7rapavd/xwv, is to misunderstand altogether his 
position in Athenian constitutional history, and to fail m distinguishing 
the spirit of his legislation from that of Clisthenes. The democracy is 
born under Solon, but it is born an infant — not, like Minerva, full 

view. In section 2, Aristotle passes from the oblique to the direct phrase at the 
words ioiKe Se SoAwj', and marks by this that he turns from the statements of others 
to his own judgment. The passage thus introduced is the statement of Aristotle in 
his own person, and entirely precludes all controversy as to his opinion. Aristotle 
says, loi/c€ 5e 2oAa>v iKuua fMV vrrdpxovra irporepov ov KaraXvcTai, r7]v re koX 

r^y ruv dpx^^ alpecnv^ rhv de drjpLoy Karaa-rrjcrai, rd diKacrriipia 
TT 0 idi eras i K irdyrcoy. Further, it is to me inconceivable, that if Aristotle could 
have freed Solon from the blame attached to him by his detractors, solely on ac- 
count of his setting up the Dicasteries, by simply saying, “ It is all a mistake — ^he did 
not set them up,” he should not have done so. 

^ Of. Dem. c. Timocr. pp. 10&-1, andp. 746; jEschin. c. Otes. p. 429 , c. Leptin. 
c. 21 ; Andocid de Myst. i. p, 13, &c. 

® Hist, of Greece, vol. in pp. 162-6. 

® It should also be borne in mind, that (according to Aristotle, 1. s c ) there was 
a general agreement on the subject. The only question between Solon’s critics was, 
whether he had done well or ill in establishing the Dicasteries. Mr. Grote regards 
Herodotus as “ positively contradicting the supposition” (vol. iii p. 167) , but the 
passage adduced in proof (v. 69), is misquoted and mistranslated. Herodotus does 
not say rhv 'A^yairau drjfioy, Trporepov dirtaiTiJLevov Trdyruy, but rby ’Ai^, 
rrpdrepoir hirtaffixevov, rSre irdvra irphs r^y ecavrov fxoipav irpore^iiKarOy and dTra(rfieyov 
does not mean “ excluded from office,” but “ contemned by him.” 

^ Hist, of Greece, vol. u. pp. 44-6. 
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grown. Under Clistlienes it attains to adolescence, under Pericles to 
maturity. It is an error of the most serious kind to ascribe to the 
simple and comparatiyely rude time of Solon what have truly been 
called “ the last refinements and elaborations of the democratieal mind 
of Athens.” ® These refinements no doubt grew up gradually between 
the ages of Glisthenes and Pericles, being the inventions of various 
authors during the gradual development of the democratic idea. 

31. It may be doubted whether in one respect even Mr. Grote has 
not given Solon credit for a more liberal legislation than can be rightly 
assigned to him. He considers him to have recognised as citizens, not 
the members of the four old tribes only, but all the free inhabitants of 
Attica, except actual aliens. Such persons, he says, though not eligible 
for councillors, nor for archons, and therefore incapable of entering the 
Areopagus, “ were citizens, and could give their votes for archons and 
senators, and also take part in the annual decision of their accounta' 
bility, besides being entitled to claim redress for wrongs in their own 
persons.”'* Tome it seems that the admission of these persons ‘to 
citizenship at this time is highly improbable, and that, if it had been 
a part of the Solonian scheme, we must have found distinct mention of 
it.^ I cannot but regard it as one of the main differences between the 
Solonian and Clisthenic constitutions, that the former left untouched 
the conditions of citizenship, and merely made alterations in the rights 
and piivileges of those already acknowledged to be citizens , while the 
latter admitted into the citizen body classes never before recognised as 
worthy of belonging to it. Mr. Grote in his account of the Clisthenic 
legislation seems to admit all that is here contended for ; but his state- 
ments m that place appear to me wholly inconsistent with those con- 
tained in his account of the Solonian laws and constitution." The point 
is one of importance in any estimate that we attempt to form of the 

® Grote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 164. 

® Ibid pp 175-6. 

^ As we do find in the case of Clisthenes, though so much less is told us of 
him than of Solon (See Anst Pol iii 1 iJ-erb. tV twv rvpdvvcov eic- 

^oK)]v TToWohs i<l}v\4r€V(r€ ^dvovs wal dovAovs fieroiKov? ) 

^ In the eleventh chapter of his thud volume, Mr Grote discusses the “status, 
under the Solonian constitution, of persons not included in the gentes andphratries ” 
— and having decided that they could not be members of the Pro-Bouleutic Council, 
nor Archons, nor (couseciuently) membeis of the Court of Areopagus, he says — 
“There remained only the public assembly, m which an Athenian, not a member 
of these tribes, could take part , yet he teas a citizen^ since he could give his vote for 
archons and senators^ and could take part in the annual decision of their accounta- 
bility, besides being entitled to claim redress for wrong from the archons, in his 
own person, while the alien could only do so through the intervention of an 
avouching citizen or Prostates It seems, therefore, that all 'persons not included in 
the four tribes^ whatever their grade or fortune might be, were on the same level in 
respect to political privileges as the fourth and poorest class of the Solonian cc'nsus," 
But in the thirty-first chapter of his fourth volume (p. 169) Mr Grote expresses 
himself as follows. — “The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian 
citizen^ both before and since Solo'n^ had been confined to the primitive four Ionic 
tribes, each of which was an aggregate of so many close corporations or quasi- 
families — ^the gentes and the phratries : none of the residents in Attica, therefore, 
except those included in some gens or phrairy, had any part in the political fran- 
chise! 
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true character of either system, and it is to be regretted that without 
necessity a doubt should be allowed to rest upon it. 

32. To give a complete account of the laws of Solon would expand 
this Essay beyond all reasonable limits. It is also entirely unneces- 
sary, as an admirable digest is contained in the work of Mr. Grote.® 
Beference will here only be made to a few of those cases where his 
enactments had a special bearing upon the existing condition of parties, 
or had otherwise a political rather than a social import. 

(i.) The outcry raised by the severity of Draco's laws was met by 
their abolition, except in the case of homicide, where his enactments 
were maintained.^ Capital punishment was probably limited to this 
single case, or, if extended beyond it, was attached only to one or two 
other Climes of especial heinousness.^ Solon’s penalty for theft was to 
force the robber to restore twofold.® Inferior offences, as libel, seduc- 
tion, &c., were punished by fines of greater or less magnitude.'^ Even 
rape was only made punishable by a fine ;® but adulterers might be 
killed by any one who caught them in the act.® Adulteresses also were 
placed under certain disabilities, constituting a species of infamy 
(dn/aia).^ 

(ii.) A certain number of Solon’s regulations seem to have been 
aimed especially at increasing the population of Attica. Marriage was 
encouraged by a law which released illegitimate children from the 
necessity of supporting their parents’^ Cohabitation after marriage 
was made compulsory in certain cases.^ Dowries were secured to 
females as a matter of right.'^ That Attica might be able to support a 
larger population, no agricultural produce was allowed to be exported, 
except olive-oil ; all the rest was to be consumed at home.* Trade and 
manufactures were honoured and encouraged, to furnish a means of 
subsistence to a larger number than could have drawn their living from 
the soil.® Foreigneis were invited to settle permanently in Attica by 


Bp. Thirlwall is consistent, but (as I think) wrong He regards Solon’s system 
as having made “room for all freemen ” (vol. ii p. 39), and Clisthenes as only 
having enfranchised a number of “ aliens ” and “ slaves” (ibid. p. 74) On the true 
meaning of the passage in Aristotle to which he refers (quoted above in note ’), see 
Mr. Grote’s note, vol. iv pp. 170-1. 

® Hist of Greece, vol in. pp. 177-194. * Pint, vit Sol c 17. 

^ According to Aeschines (c. Timarch. p. 40) the procurer m a case of seduction 
was punished by death. Perhaps sacrilege was so punished, as it certainly was both 
earlier and later (comp. Plut. Sol c. 17 with Lys. pro Call, p 185). 

® Aul Gel. xi. 18. The old Roman law was the same (Cat. de Re Rust. 
Proem ) 

’ Seduction by a fine of twenty drachms, as some understand Plutarch (vit Sol. 
c. 23 See Mr. Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. p 185, and Langhorne’s Plutarch, vol. i. p. 
278) ; hbel, by a fine of five drachms (Plut Sol c. 21.) 

® Plut, Sol. c 23. The fine in this case was 100 drachms, or one mina, a fifth 
of the yearly income of a Pentacosiomedimnus. 

® Ibid 1. s. c 

^ AJschiii. c. Timarch. pp 176-7, ed. Reiske. 

® Plut Sol. c 22. ® Ibid c. 20. 

^ Ismus de Pyrrh. c. 39. Harpocrat. ad voc. crTros. Solon forbade expensive 
tromseaux ((pepyas^ Plut. Sol. c. 20), but this law did not affect the dowry (irpo7/ca). 

^ Plut. Sol c. 24. ® Ibid. c. 22. 
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the hope of enfranchisement, if they entirely gave np their native 
country and brought ’with them a useful trade.*^ It is evident that the 
legislator sought both to attract settlers from abroad and to stimulate, 
the growth and increase of the native population He saw that Attica, 
with her narrow limits and poor soil, could never be great so long as 
she was purely or even mainly agricultural. He conceived the idea of 
a manufacturing and commercial development of his state, being aware, 
from the example of Corinth, and perhaps of Megara, that by such means 
a scant territory might be made to shelter a great power. 

(lii.) The law of Solon which has provoked most comment** is 
that which punished with infamy (drt/xta) the man who remained neuter 
in a sedition. In the free states of modern Europe partisanship is 
viewed generally with disfavour, and the public safety is supposed to 
depend in a great degree on the number of moderate citizens who 
eschew party and look with a dispassionate eye on the strife of those 
engaged in political life But the case was different in the communities 
of ancient Greece There indifference was disliked ; to keep aloof from 
state affairs was considered a dereliction of duty ; to take no side in 
politics was thought to prove a cold and selfish temper, careless of the 
welfare of others.'* The cause of the difference lies partly in the far 
greater size of the modern states, which renders it at once impossible for 
the bulk of the citizens to occupy themselves in political life, and safe 
for them to abstain, since their mass is too great to be readily over- 
powered by the violence of a small knot of agitators. It lies partly 
also in the different conception entertained by the ancients and the 
moderns of the relation between the state and the individual.^® With 
us the individual is paramount — ^the state is a mere machinery for his 
convenience; with them the state was all in all, and the individual 
existed only because the state could not exist without him.^ Solon 
therefore did nothing strange in the eyes of his contemporaries, or of 
his countrymen (so long as they continued Greeks, and were not 
Eomamzed ®), when he enacted the law m question. He did but attach 
a legal penalty to conduct already condemned by public opinion. And 
the penalty was not one of great severity.® There is no reason to be- 


’ Plut. Sol c 24 

® Plutarch calls it twv avrov vofjLcav tdiou /j.d?^nTra koX TrapdSo^oy (vit. Sol c 20), 
and in one place condemns it altogether (de Ser. Num. Ymd ii p 550). Aulus 
Gellms, on the other hand, warmly commends it in his Noctes Atticas (li 12). Mon- 
tesquieu in his Ehprit des Lois (xxix 3), and Mr Grote in his History (vol iii. pp. 
190-4) defend it as necessary under the circumstances of the time 

“ Hence in a great measure the unpopularity of Socrates, and of the philosophers 
generally. (See Aristoph. Nub. , Plat. Gorg. p. 486 b. c. ; Eepubl. vi. § 4-10 , Sen. 
Mem I vi. § 15 , &c.) 

C. F. Hermann has some judicious remarks on this subject (Pol. Ant. § 51). 

^ Ar Pol i 1 (p. 4, ed. Tauchn.) 

^ Plutarch (vit. Sol c. 20) speaks as a Roman — and not only so, but as a 
Roman of the time of the Empire, when such a law would no doubt have seemed 
strange.” 

® Aulus Gellius undoubtedly exaggerates, when, professing to give the exact 
words of the law (N. A ii. 12), he speaks of the man who came under its operation 
as losing his houses, his country, and his estates ; and also as sent into exile. The 
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lieve tliat it was perpetual drt/xia, or more tLan tLat gentle pressure 
whicli was often used as a means of compelling a man to submit to the 
law^/ No doubt the sufferer could at any moment terminate it, simply 
by choosing his side. And it must be remembered that the law only 
came into force when there was an actual sedition.^ Public opinion was 
opposed to all abstinence from politics, even in the quietest times , but 
Solon did not make such abstinence penal until the state was in danger. 
Indifference at such a time might well be regarded as not blameworthy 
merely but criminal And Solon no doubt looked as much to ex- 
pediency as to justice. He wished to end such seditions by throwing 
a decisive weight on one side or the other, judging rightly that the mass 
of calm and dispassionate persons would probably decide alike, and 
when compelled to choose, would go over in a body to one of the com- 
petitors, whose influence would thus become irresistible He saw too, 
we may be sure, that their accession would commonly be to the more 
moderate of the rivals, who would attract to him those of a like 
temperament. 

83. The legislation of Solon was followed by an interval ® of pro- 
found repose. His changes were accepted — even those which pressed 
most hardly upon certain classes — ^if not with full satisfaction, yet with 
general and complete acquiescence."^ The council and the archons, as 
representatives of the nation, swore to maintain them ; ® and no opposi- 
tion showed itself from any quarter. Objections, however, after a while 
began to be felt against portions of the system. As no party had been 
violently offended by the alterations, so none had been much gratified. 
Solon’s fragments are enough to show that during his lifetime he derived 
but little credit from his labours. Some called him a fool for not 
having made himself tyrant ; ^ others accused him of undue concessions 
to the mob ; others again maintained that he had not given any real 
relief to the poorer classes Solon complains of the impossibility of 
pleasing every one,^ of the angry looks which former flatterers cast at 


punishment was, at the utmost, arifiia, which did not involve either exile or loss of 
property. 

^ Ci Diet, of Antiq. ad voc, an/xla (p. 169, a). 

° “ No/xos 6 KeXcicay &TifJLoy ehai rhp iv crrdcrei fiTjderepas uepldos yivSaevop^^ 
(PJut. Sol 1 . 20). 

® If we accept b. c. 594 as the date of the Solonic legislation, we must suppose 
a space of 34 years — above a generation—durmg which the history of Athens is a 
blank. If the more probable date of b c. 583 be taken, we shall reduce the interval 
to 23 years. 

^ Plut. vit. Sol. c. 16, and c. 25. ® Ibid, c 25 

® See Fragment xxv. of Gaisford’s edition, which begins thus — 

OvK €(pv SoAftJV ^a^vcppCDV^ oude ^v^py 

yap l^eov diSSyros, avrbs ovk iSe^aro 

In another place Solon defends his conduct in declimng to seize the sovereignty, and 
says he is not ashamed of it. (Fr. xxvii.) 

Plutarch says, ijpecrei/ ovderipoiSy aXX* iXtv7](T€ pikv rohy irXovcriovs av^XbiV 
(rvfifioXaiay Kal p.aXXov eri rovs TreVTjTay, on yris avadaafxhv ovk eTroiTjtrei/ ” (vit. 
Sol. c 16). 

^ Fr. vii. “ep 7 /ia£riv iv fxeydXoLS irdcnv a5erji» 
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him, and of the general hostility which he saw in men’s countenances.^ 
He labours to defend himself from opposite attacks, insisting on the 
moderation of the course which he had pursued, and the value of the 
protection which he had afforded ^ It seems that at length he grew 
weary of defending himself and his legislation from attack, and quitting 
Athens about the year b c. 570, proceeded upon his travels, having first 
(according to some ) taken an oath of the nation that for ten years 
they would make no change m his laws. He trusted that by the ex- 
piration of the period named they would have become familial ised with 
his system,® and would have ceased to wish for alteration. In this con- 
fidence he left them, feeling that were he to stay he might be asked to 
dispense them from their oath — a request which, if preferred by the 
general voice, he could not possibly have resisted. 

34. On the departure of Solon, the factions which he had taken no 
measures to suppress, but which his personal influence had sufficed to 
keep in abeyance, immediately revived. The parties of the plain, the 
sea-coast, and the highlands, again showed themselves, and resumed their 
contentions.® It may be conjectured that the aim of the Pedieis was to 
abolish the timocratical constitution of Solon, and to reinstate the 
Eupatrids in their sole and undivided authority They would consist 
of the great mass of the Eupatiids themselves, the proprietors of the 
fertile lands about Athens and Eleusis, together with their hangers-on 
and friends, and would form the party of the Keaction, which dreamt of 
cancelling the past by a few strokes of the pen or of the sword, and 
of returning to the good old days of Megacles and Draco. Their 
leader was a certain Lycurgus,^ a member of a Eupatrid family other- 
wise unknown to us, but which Herodotus seems to regard as familiar 
to his readers® — the family of the Aristolaids. Against them were 

® Fr. xxvi. : — 

Xo-vva fx€u tSt' i(f)pd(rayTo, vvv 8’ ip.o\ 

Xo^hv ocp^aXjuots opcocri irdvres oScTe ddjioy, 

^ See Fragments xx and xxi. 

* Herod i 29. Plutarch says nothing of any pledge at the time of his going 
abroad, but relates that his laws were originally made to continue in force 100 
years (Solon c 25, ad init ). 

® “''HATTi^e ydp ivl rovT^ Kal rovs v6povs avroi/s eareo’^ai 

(ibid. c. 25, ad fin.). 

® Pint Sol. c. 29. Herod i. 59. Compare § 19 of this Essay, p. 321. 

Herod. 1 s. c. Plut Sol. 1 s. c. 

® The expression of Herodotus is remarkable, though it has not yet, I belieye, 
attracted attention He introduces Lycurgus for the first time to his readers under 
the name of AvKovpyov "ApicrroXaiBew. It has generally been supposed that the 
latter word is simply the name of Lycurgus’ father, who is therefore called, by most 
commentators, Aristolaides, or Aristolaidas. (See the Latin translation of Schweig- 
hauser, the Index of Bahr, the German translation of Lange, the French of Larcher, 
and the Enghsh of Isaac Taylor and Beloe ) But in the first place, Herodotus very 
rarely omits the article between the name of a son and his father, and never, I be- 
lieve, where they are in the same case. Secondly, in the passage under consider- 
ation, the name of Lycurgus is accompanied by another which has the article — rS>v 
fxiv TTpoGcrrwTOS MeyaKXeos rod *AXicfiai(opoSy ruu Se . . . . AvKodpyov ’Apt- 
(T r oXaldeci). It is inconceivable therefore that the omission should have been made 
in the one case, and not in the other, unless to mark a change in the construction. 

Tol. III.— 22 
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ranged the Parali, or party of the sea-coast, tlie mercantile and com- 
mercial class in Athens and in the various ports, consisting in part of 
Eupatrids, but mainly of those who owed everything to the legislation 
of Solon, and whom his timocratical system especially favoured. These 
had at their head the Aicmmonid Megacles, a grandson of the arch on, 
and formed the Conservative party of the time, which was content with 
the existing constitution, and wished for nothing but to maintain it. 
The Hyperacrii were the party of the Movement, consisting chiefly of 
the poor yeomen and labourers who with difficulty got a living from the 
land in the barren cantons of the east and north, and consequently only 
recognised in the Solonian constitution as Thetes, debarred from office 
under his system, and perhaps disappointed that he had done no more 
for them than to cancel their debts ; " they were anxious for changes in 
the opposite direction to those desired by the Pedieis, demanding pro- 
bably some such reforms as those which Clisthenes, half a century later, 
accomplished. As frequently happens with the democratical party in 
its earlier struggles, they were at a loss for a head, and hence they 
readily accepted the offer of Pisistratus to lead them, though he 
was previously known only by his military talents ^ and by his rela- 
tionship to Solon, which can scarcely have been at this time a ground 
of popularity. The three parties were organised, we are told, and had 
begun a furious contention, when Solon returned from his travels.^ He 
saw the danger of the crisis, detected the ambition of his kinsman, and 
strenuously exerted himself, both by entreaties addressed privately to 
the leaders,^ and warnings given openly to the people, to avert the 
coming revolution. But his efforts were unavailing. His long absence 
and his advanced age alike tended to weaken his authority ; the chiefs 
paid no heed to his prayers, and the people thought little of his warnings. 
He was compelled to witness sorrowfully the fulfilment of his worst 
anticipations by the success of the artifice which made Pisistratus 
tyrant of xithens.® Even then he did not compromise his character or 
bate his freedom of speech. During the short time that he survived 
the usurpation, which seems to have been little more than a year,® he 
continued to reproach the Athenians with their tameness and folly, and 
to remind them that their own hands had placed the yoke of servitude 
upon their necks.^ 

I regard "ApiffroXaiSea as in apposition with AvKoipyov — and I translate “an 
Aristolaid,” or “one of the AristolaTds’^ — understanding the reference to be to a 
Gens (yeVos) well known at the tune, though we have no other notice of it. 

® See note on page 336. - Supia, page 324 

“ Plut. Sol. c. 29, Laertius follows a different tradition. He makes Solon quit 
Athens on account of the tyranny of Pisistratus, and refuse to return thither (i. 
§ 50, and § 67). ^ Sol. 1 s c 

See Pragments xvii. and xviii., and compare Plut. Sol. c 80 ; Diog. Laert. i. 
§ 49. ^ ® Herod i 59 ; Plut. Sol 1 s c. 

® Plut. vit. Sol. ad fin. Compare Clinton, P. H. li. p. 366, and Grote, lii. 
p. 208, ’'See Fragment xix. 

Et Se TreirSy^are di* vp.erip7]v KaKOTrjrOj 
rt ^€o7s rovTwv p,o7pav iTrap^peper^. 

Avroi yap roirovs piaia S6yres, 

Kal Bia ravra KaK^v ^crx€T€ dovAocr^mip, 
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35. The tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons occupied a space of 
almost exactly half a century.® As Herodotus gives a tolerably full 
account of this period/ and as it has been amply discussed by modern 
writers, no attempt will be made to give a connected view of it here. 
The early ” History of Athens — its dark and unfamiliar period — ^may 
indeed be considered to end with Solon, who stands at the close of the 
archaic state of things, and at the commencement of that new phase 
which has been forcibly and truly said to be more modern than ancient. 
For this latter period, so far as it falls within the space covered by our 
author, such illustration as seemed necessary is given in the foot-notes/ 
Those who require more are referred to the thirtieth and thirty-first 
chapters of Mr. Grote’s History, which contain the most accurate digest 
of the ancient authorities, and the most philosophical comment upon 
them, to be found in the whole range of modern literature. 

** From B. c. 560 to b. c. 510. It was not, however, continuous On the pro- 
bable arrangement of the several reigns and exiles of Pisistratus, see Clinton, F. 
H. vol. ii. Append c. li. 

° Book i. chs. 59-64, and Book v. chs. 55-65 Compare also, v. 94 ; vi. JOS ,* 
vii. 6 ; &c. 

^ See especially the notes to Book i chs. 63-4, Book iii. ch. 60, note Book v. 
chs. 56, 65, 66, 69, 97 , Book vi, ch. 103 , and Book viii. ch. 79. 
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1. Aeistagoeas, tlie antlior of the Ionian revolt, perished in 
the way which I have described. Meanwhile Histiaeus, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been allowed by Darius to leave Susa, came 
down to Sardis. On his arrival, being asked by Artaphernes, 
the Sardian satrap, what he thought was the reason that the 
lonians had rebelled, he made answer that he could not conceive, 
and it had astonished him greatly, pretending to be quite uncon- 
scious of the whole business. Artaphernes, however, who per- 
ceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in fact 
full knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to 
him, X will tell thee how the case stands, Histi^us : this shoe 
is of thy stitching ; Aristagoras has but put it on.'^ 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphernes concerning 
the rebellion. Histi^eus, alarmed at the knowledge which he 
displayed, as soon as night fell, fled away to the coast. Thus 
he forfeited his word to Darius ; for though he had pledged him- 
self to bring Sardinia, the biggest island in the whole world, im- 
der the Persian yoke,^ he in reality sought to obtain the direction 

^ Yide supra, v. 106 An expedition against Sardinia,” as Mr Grote observes, 
“ seems to have been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks of that day.” 
(Hist of Greece, vol iv p. 400, and compare supra, i. 170, v 124, and Pausan. IV. 
xxiii § 4 ) It IS curious that it was never realised While the coasts of Sicily, 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain were studded with colonies from Greece, and even Corsica 
had at least one settlement of some note (Alalia), Sardinia, notwithstanding its great 
fertility (Strabo, v p. 318, Cic. Leg Man 12, Polyb i. 79) and convenient position, 
appears (unless we believe the tale of lolaus, Pausan. x 17 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
*OAi3ia) never to have attracted a single Hellenic colony. Perhaps the power of 
Carthage was fully established there, before the Greeks became familiar with the 
locality. 
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of tlie war against the Mng. Crossing over to Chios, he was 
there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him of in- 
tending some mischief against them in the interest of Darius. 
However, when the whole truth was laid before them, and they 
found that Histi^us was in reality a foe to the king, they forth- 
with set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason 
he had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the king, 
thereby doing their nation so ill a service. In reply, he took 
good care not to disclose to them the real cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phoenicians from 
their own country, and place them in Ionia, while he planted the 
lonians in Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he sent 
Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that the king had 
entertained any such intention, but Histiaeus succeeded hereby 
in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, Histieeus, by means of a certain Hermippus, 
a native of Atarneus,^ sent letters to many of the Persians in 
Sardis, who had before held some discourse with him concerning 
a revolt. Hermippus, however, instead of conveying them to 
the persons to whom they were addressed, delivered them into 
the hands of Artaphernes, who, perceiving what was on foot, 
commanded Hermippus to dehver the letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which were 
sent to Histieeus. The traitors being in this way discovered, 
Artaphernes put a number of Persians to death, and caused a 
commotion in Sardis.^ 

5. As for Histiasus, when his hopes in this matter were dis- 

® The readiness with which this was believed proves, even better than historical 
instances, how frequent such transfers of population were m the great oriental em- 
pires (vide supra, iv, 205, note ^ and compare vol ii. p. 466, note 

® Atarneus, in Herodotus, is not a city, but a tract. It lies opposite Lesbos, 
between the range of Cand and the sea. It is reckoned in Mysia, but belongs to 
the Chians, being the reward which they received from Harpagus for delivciiiig up 
Pactyas. (Of. i. 160, vi 28; vii 42, viii 106) In after times there seems to 
have been a town of the same name upon the coast, (Scylax Peripl p 8S ; Xen. 
Hellen. HI, li 11, Strab xiii pp. 882-3) 

^ I cannot accept Mr Grote’s account of this transaction. (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. IV. p. 401) According to him, Histifeus laid a trap into which Artaphernes 
fell. The letters written were “false,” and Hermippus was instructed to take care 
that Artaphernes got possession of them. The suspected conspirators were quite 
innocent, and Artaphernes damaged his own cause by killing them It is un- 
necessary to point out how irreconcilable such a view is with the entire story of 
Herodotus. 

Probably Mr. Grote was led to depart from his authority by perceiving the im- 
probabihty of any Persians having joined, or thought of joining, the rebels. This 
is a real difficulty, which I should explain by supposing that the persons alluded to, 
though Persian subjects, were in reality Lydians The event would then indicate 
the near approach at this time of a Lydian outbreak. 
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appointed, lie persuaded the Chians to cany him bach to Mile- 
tus ; but the Milesians were too well pleased at having got quit 
of Aristagoras to be anxious to receive another tyrant into their 
country ; besides which, they had now tasted liberty. They 
therefore opposed his return ; and when he endeavoured to force 
an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants even 
wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from 
his country, he went back to Chios ; whence, after failing in an 
attempt to induce the Chians to give him ships, he crossed over 
to Mytilene, where he succeeded in obtaining vessels from the 
Lesbians. They fitted out a squadron of eight triremes, and 
sailed with him to the Hellespont, where they took up their 
station, and proceeded to seize all the vessels which passed out 
from the Euxine, unless the crowds declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders. 

6. While Histiaeus and the Mytilenaeans were thus employ- 
ed, Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, 
which comprised both a fleet and also a land force. The Per- 
sian captains had drawn their several detachments together,^ 
and foimed them into a single army ; and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, w’^hich they regarded as of lesser ac- 
count, and to march straight on Miletus. Of the naval states, 
Phoenicia showed the greatest zeal ; but the fleet was composed 
likewise of the Cyprians (who had so lately been brought 
under), ° the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians.'^ 

7. While the Persians were thus making preparations against 
Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their intent, sent 
their deputies to the Panionium,® and held a council upon the 
posture of their affairs. Hereat it was determined that no land 
force should be collected to oppose the Persians, but that the 


^ Hitherto the Persian forces had operated m distinct detachments, and upon 
distant points at the same time Dannies, Hymeas, and Otanes, had been at the 
head of three distinct armies (supra, v 116-123) 

° Supra, V 115-6. 

Mr Grote considers the Egyptians, Cilicians, and Cyprians to have formed the 
land army, and asciibes the entiie fleet of 600 vessels to the Phoenicians (History 
of Greece, 1 s. c.) Herodotus cleaily means that the four great naval powers of 
Asia (infra, vii. 89-91) combined to furnish the fleet. (Vide supra, v, 108, note ®.) 

The special zeal of the Phoenicians, who may perhaps have furnished half the 
fleet, arose probably from their jealousy of the naval powder and commercial pros- 
perity of Ionia. 

® Supra, 1 141 and 148 It would appear that on the departure of Aristagoras 
(v. 126) the revolt entered upon a new phase Hitherto Miletus had been a sort 
of dominant power, and Aristagoras had directed all affairs. On his departure, 
the old confederacy seems to have been restored. Probably no confidence was felt 
m Pythagoras, his nominee and successor, who can scarcely have retained much 
authority even at Miletus. Otherwise Histiseus would not have been refused ad- 
mission (ch. 5). 
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Milesia.ns should bo left to defend their own walls as they 
could ; ' at the same time they agreed that the whole naval 
force of the states, not excepting a single ship, shoiild be equip- 
ped, and should muster at Lade,^“ a small island lying off Mile- 
tus — to give battle on behalf of the place. 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, 
and with them came the jEolians of Lesbos ; and in this way 
they marshalled their line : — The wing towards the east was 
formed of the Milesians themselves, who furnished eighty ships ; 
next to them came the Peisians with twelve, and the Myusians 
with three ships ; ' after the Myusians were stationed the 
Teians, whose ships were seventeen ; then t&e Chians, who fur- 
nished a hundred. The Erythrmans and Phocmans followed, 
the former with eight, the latter with three ships ; beyond the 
Phocmans were the Lesbians, furnishing seventy ; last of all 
came the Samians, forming the western wing, and furnishing 
sixty vessels." The fleet amounted in all to three hundred 
and fifty-three triremes.^ Such was the number on the Ionian 
side. 


® There is no reason to suppose that the lonians came to this decision from 
“jealousy of Milesian influence” (Blakesley, ad loc ) They always recognised the 
sea as their own proper element (compare i 28, and v 109), and they knew, as 
well as the Persians (infra, cli 9), that so long as they could maintain the mastery 
at sea, Miletus and the other maritime towns w^ere safe 

Lade is now a hillock m the plain of the Mmander (Chandler’s Travels, ch. 
liii. vol 1 p. 200) The deposits from the iiver have extended the coast to a 
distance of seveial miles west of Miletus (supia, i. 142, note The whole scene 
of the sea-fight is now land. 

^ The fleet formed m front of Miletus, and thus faced the north (See the chart, 
vol. i p. 218.) “ The wing towaids the east” would therefore be the right wmg^ 
the post of honour (vi. Ill , ix. 28 &c ) 

® Myus and Priene, which “had the same dialect” with Miletus (i. 142), and lay 
in its immediate neighbouihood, weie probably little moie than dependencies on 
“the gloiy of Ionia” (v. 28) Hence their ships are drawn up next to hers 

® It is remarkable that four of the Ionian cities, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, 
and Clazomenas, furnished no vessels to the combined fleet The defection of 
Clazomenm may be accounted for, since it had been recently recoveied by the 
Persians (supra, v 123) But why the other three cities sent no contingents is not 
so clear. Perhaps the army of Otanes had taken them on its march from Clazomeuoa 
to Miletus. They all three he upon the route. 

The number of ships furnished is a good indication of the relative importance 
of the several states. Chios, Miletus, Lesbos, and Samos are the four leading 
powers. This is very remarkable with respect to Samos, wdiich ^vas said to have 
been so utterly ruined not twenty years previously. (See note ® on Book ni. ch. 
149 ) Phocma, once the rival of Miletus, is now, m consequence of her gicat 
migration (supra, i. IbS-'?), miserably reduced. Still the nautical superiority of her 
inhabitants is shown by the fact that the leader of her small contingent is felt to 
be the fattest man to command the united fleet Tcos and Priene have recovered 
from the shock of the Peisiaii conquest (i 161 and 108} far more than Phocsea. 
Samos and Miletus are regarded as possessing the greatest nautical skill, and there- 
fore occupy the wings, the posts at once of honour and of danger. 

** It must be noticed as remarkable, that the sum total here given by Herodotus 
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9. On tlie side of tlie Ibarbariaiis tbe number of vessels was 

sis hundred.^ These assembled off the coast of Milesia, while 
the land army collected upon the shore ; but the leaders, learn- 
ing the strength of the Ionian fleet, began to fear lest they 
might fail to defeat them, in which case, not having the mastery 
at sea, they would be unable to reduce Miletus, and might in 
consequence receive rough treatment at the hands of Darius. So 
when they thought of all these things, they resolved on the 
following course : — Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who 
had fled to the Medes for refuge when Aristagoras deposed 
them from their governments, and who were now in camp, 
having joined in the expedition against Miletus, the Persians 
addressed them thus : Men of Ionia, now is the fit time to 

show your zeal for the house of the king. Use your best efforts, 
every one of you, to detach your fellow-countrymen from the 
general body. Hold forth to them the promise that if they 
submit, no harm shall happen to them on account of their rebel- 
lion ; their temples shall not be burnt, nor any of their private 
buildings ; neither shall they be treated with greater harshness 
than before the outbreak. But if they refuse to yield, and de- 
termine to try the chance of a battle, threaten them with the 
fate which shall assuredly overtake them in that case. Tell 
them, when they are vanquished in fight, they shall be enslaved ; 
their boys shall be made eunuchs, and their maidens transported 
to Bactra ; ® while their country shall be delivered into the 
hands of foreigners.’’" 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants sent ac- 
cordingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported the 
words of the Persians ; but the people were all stanch, and re- 
fused to betray their countrymen, those of each state thinking 
that they alone had had overtures made to them. Now these 
events happened on the first appearance of the Persians before 
Miletus. 

exactly tallies with his separate items, which is very rarely the case (See Intro- 
ductory Essay, vol i pp 84-85) 

^ This was something less than the full force which the four powers (Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Cilicia) were able to furnish See the account of the fleet of 
Xerxes (infra, vii 89-95), wheie they contribute 750. 

® One would have expected Susa, rather than Bactra, here; as the captive 
maidens would of coutse be cained to the court (vide mha, ch. 82, auucnrao-roi/? 
Trap a J3 a (ri\e a) But perhaps the remote and savage Bactra was introduced of 
set purpose into the threat, as titter to terrify the Greeks. 

Not many early writeis speak of the city Bactra (the modern Ballch\ from 
which the province Bactria obtained its name Herodotus, however, mentions it 
both in this place, and in another passage (infra, ix. 113). It afterwards became 
well known through the conquests of Alexander (Arrian. Exp. Alex, in 29 , Strab. 
xi. p 752, &c.) The Zendavesta makes it the fourth earhest settlement of the 
Arian race. 
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11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still assembled 
at Lade, councils were held, and speeches made by divers per- 
sons — among the rest by Dionysius, the Phoc^an captain, who 
thus expressed himself Our affairs hang on the razofls edge, 
men of Ionia, either to be free or to be slaves ; and slaves, too, 
who have shown themselves runaways. Now then you have to 
choose whether you will endure hardships, and so for the. present 
lead a life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome your 
enemies and establish your own freedom ; or whether you will 
persist in this slothfulness and disorder, in which case I see no 
hope of your escaping the hinges vengeance for your rebellion. 
I beseech you, be persuaded by me, and trust yourselves to my 
guidance. Then, if the gods only hold the balance fairly be- 
tween us, I undertake to say that our foes will either decline a 
battle, or, if they fight, suffer complete discomfiture.^' 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius ; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply their oars, and exercise themselves in breaking the 
line ; ^ while the marines were held under arms, and the vessels 
were kept, till evening fell, upon their anchors,® so that the 
men hacl nothing but toil from morning even to night. Seven 
days did the lonians continue obedient, and do whatsoever he 
bade them ; but on the eighth day, worn out by the hardness of 
the work and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to 
such fatigues, they began to confer together, and to say one to 
another, What god have we offended to bring upon ourselves 
such a punishment as this ? Fools and distracted that we were, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phocman braggart, who 
does but furnish three ships to the fleet. He, now that he has 
got us, plagues us in the most desperate fashion ; many of us, 
in consequence, have fallen sick already — many more expect to 
follow. We had better suffer anything rather than these hard- 
ships ; even the slavery with which we are threatened, however 
harsh, can be no worse that our present thraldom. Come, let 
us refuse him obedience/' So saying, they forthwith ceased to 


This was the most important naval manoeuvre with which the Greets were 
acquainted. It is supposed to have had two objects , one, the breaking of the oars 
of the two vessels between which the ship using the manoeuvre passed, and the 
other, the cutting off of a portion of the enemy’s fleet from the rest* It is not quite 
certain, however, that it had this latter object, (For the value set upon the manceuvre 
by the most skilful of the ancient sailors, see Thucydides, i 49 , ii. 89, vii. 86 , Xen. 
Hellen. I vi. 31 ; Polyb. I. li. 9, and XVI. iv. 14. This last passage is particularly 
important as showing the nature of the operation ) 

® Instead of being drawn up on shore, as was the usual practice. 
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obey his orders^ and pitched their tents, as if they had been 
soldiers, upon the island/ where they reposed under the shade 
all the day, and refused to go aboard the ships and train them- 
selves/ 

13. Now when the Samian captains perceived what was 
taking place, they were more inclined than before to accept the 
terms which ^aces, the son of Syioson, had been authorised 
by the Persians to offer them, on condition of their deserting 
from the confederacy. For they saw that all was disorder 
among the lonians, and they felt also that it was hopeless 
to contend with the power of the king ; since if they defeated 
the fleet which had been sent against them, they knew that 
another would come five times as great.^ So they took advan- 
tage of the occasion which now offered ; and as soon as ever 
they saw the lonians refuse to work, hastened gladly to provide 
for the safety of their temples and their properties. This 
^aces, who made the overtures to the Samians, was the son of 
Syioson, and grandson of the earlier JSaces.® He had formerly 
been tyrant of Samos, but was ousted from his government by 
Aristagoras the Milesian, at the same time with the other tyrants 
of the lonians,'^ 

14. The Phoenicians soon afterwards sailed to the attack, 
and the lonians likewise put themselves in line, and went out 
to meet them. When they had now neared one another, and 
joined battle, which of the lonians fought like brave men and 
which like cowards, I cannot declare with any certainty, for 
charges are brought on all sides ; but the tale goes that the 
Samians, according to the agreement which they had made 
with iEaces, hoisted sail, and quitting their post bore away for 
Samos, except eleven ships, whose captains gave no heed to the 
orders of the commanders, but remained and took part in the 

® Lade was capable of accommodating a considerable body of men Alexander^ 
when he attacked Miletus, disembarked upon the island a detachment of 4000 
Thracians (Arnan. Exped Alex i. 18 ) 

^ It adds a value to these graphic details, to consider that they may have been 
preserved by Hecateeus, who was most likely an eye-witness of the proceedings 
(supra, V 80, and 124). 

^ On this exaggeration, see the Introductory Essay, vol i p. 80. To judge 
by the fleet of Xerxes, the greatest naval force that Persia could collect was a fleet 
of 1200 triremes (infra, vii. 89). 

^ The family tree of the Samian jEacidm is the following 

jEaces 



^ Supra, V. 38. 
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battle. The state of Samos, in consideration of this action, 
granted to these men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, 
the honour of having their names, and the names of their 
fathers, inscribed upon a pillar, which still stands in the maiket- 
place.^ The Lesbians also, when they saw the Saniians, who 
were drawn up next them, begin to fly, themselves did the like ; 
and the example, once set, was followed by the greater number 
of the lonians. 

15 . Of those who remained and fought, none wmu so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of valour, and 
disdained to play the part of cowards. They furnished to the 
common fleet, as I mentioned above, one hundred ships, having 
each of them forty armed citizens, and those picked men, on 
board ; and when they saw the greater portion of the allies 
betraying the common cause, they for their part, scorning to 
imitate the base conduct of these traitors, although they were 
left almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends continuing 
to stand by them, notwithstanding went on with the fight, and 
ofttimes cut the line of the enemy, until at last, after they had 
taken very many of their adversaries' ships, they ended by losing 
more than half of their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of 
their vessels, the Chians fled away to their own country. 

16 . As for such of their ships as were damaged and disabled, 
these, being pursued by the enemy, made strait for Mycale,^ 
where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning them began 
their march along the continent. Happening in their way upon 
the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to cross it ; but here a 
dire misfortune befell them. It was night, and the Ephesian 
women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thesmophoria — 
the previous calamity of the Chians had not been heard of” — 

® No doubt Herodotus bad seen this pillar His descriptions of Samos arc 
throughout those of an eye-witness. (Compare in 54 and 50 ) Suiclas relates (ad 
voc. 'HpoSoTos) that he fled to Samos from the tyranny of Lygdamis, the giaudbon 
of Artemisia, and continued there a considerable time — long enough to learn ac- 
curately the dialect of the place. But it has already been shown that we cannot 
trust these statements (Introductory Essay, vol. i. pp il-12). 

® For a description of Mycale, vide supra, i. 148 It was the name given to the 
mountainous headland which runs out from the coast in the direction ot Samos, 
separating the bay which receives the waters of the Maeander (or Great Mcndere) 
from that into which the Cayster (or Little Mendere) flows The range is now called 
Mount Sa7usoim^ from Sarasoun, the modern name of Priene 

’ In this fact we seem to have another indication that Ephesus kept aloof from 
the revolt (supra, ch. 8, note ®). The Thesmophoria was a lestival in lionour of 
Bemeter, or Ceres Thesmophorus {z e. the lawgiver), in which women only partici- 
pated, and which was celebrated m various parts of Greece wdtli similar rites, but 
not everywhere at the same time of the year. At Athens the festival took place m 
autumn, in the month Pyanepsion (October), but elsewhere it seems to have been 
generally celebrated in the summer. It lasted for some days. The places where 
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so wlieii the Ephesians saw their country invaded hy an armed 
bandj they made no question of the new-comers being robbers 
who purposed to carry off their women ; ® and accordingly they 
marched out against them in full force^ and slew them all. 
Such were the misfortunes which befell them of Chios. 

17. Dionysius, the Phocsean, when he perceived that all was 
lost, having first captured three ships from the enemy, himself 
took to flight. He would not, however, return to Phocaaa, 
which he well knew must fall again, like the rest of Ionia, 
under the Persian yoke ; but straitway, as he was, he set sail 
for Phoenicia, and there sunk a number of merchantmen, and 
gained a great booty ; after which he directed his course to 
Sicily, where he established himself as a corsair,® and plundered 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, but did no harm to the 
Greeks. 

18 The Persians, when they had vanquished the lonians in 
the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by land and sea, driving 
mines under the walls, and making use of every known device, 
until at length they took both the citadel and the town,^ six 
years from the time when the revolt first broke out under Aris- 
tagoras. All the inhabitants of the city they reduced to slavery, 
and thus the event tallied with the announcement which had 
been made by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god about the safety of their own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested ; for while it bore in part upon the fortunes of 
Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of the men of Miletus. 
I shall set down the portion which concerned the Argives when 
I come to that part of my history,^ mentioning at present only 
the passage in which the absent Milesians were spoken of. This 
passage was as follows : — 

“ Then slialt thou, Miletus, so oft the contriver of evil, 

Be to many, thyself, a feast and an excellent booty : 

Then shall thy matrons wash the feet of long-haiied masters ; — 

Others shall then possess our lov’d Didymian temple.” 


it is known to have been held are the following* Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Eretria, 
Drymtea m Phocis, Delos, Miletus, Ephesus, Syracuse, and Agrigentum For a full 
account of the ceremonies with which it was accompanied at Athens, see Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, pp. 964-5. 

^ For the frequency of such outrages, vide infra, ch. 1S8. 

° The honourable nature of this employment in the eyes of the Greeks of early 
times is attested ’ Thucydides (i 5) It was a refinement of delicacy very unusual 
among such coi q to make any difference between friend and foe. 

^ I follow th\ udenng of Schweighauser, not without some hesitation, here. 
The phrase /car pas is common in Homer, where it means simply “ altogether,” 
“utterly.” ® Vide infra, ch, 77. 
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Such a fate now befell tbe Milesians ; for the Persians, wlio 
wore their hair long," after hilling most of the men, made the 
women and children slaves ^ and the sanctuary at Didyma, the 
oracle no less than the temple, was plundered and burnt ; of 
the riches whereof I have made frequent mention in other parts 
of my history.^ 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, being 
carried prisoners to Susa, received no ill treatment at the hands 
of King Darius, but were estabhshed by him in Ampe, a city 
on the shores of the Erythraean sea, near the spot where the 
Tigris flows into it.® Miletus itself, and the plain about the 
city, were kept by the Persians for themselves, while the hill- 
country was assigned to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

21. And now the Sybarites,® who after the loss of their city 
occupied Laus® and Scidrus,' failed duly to return the former 
kindness of the Milesians. Por these last, when Sybaris was 
taken by the Crotoniats," made a great mourning, ah. of them, 


® The long and carefully curled hair of the Persians is conspicuous in the sculp- 
tures of Persepolis and Beliistun. J5schylus, on account of it, called the Persians 
3a^vxaiT^€i/T.€s (ap. Athen. Deipn xiv. 23, p. 627, D ) For a representation of the 
manner in -which it was worn, see the woodcuts, vol. i p 213 

* Didyma was the name of the place called also Branchidse, in the territory of 
Miletus, where the famous temple of Apollo stood. (Strab. xiv p 927, rov ev 
Ai5u|Uois vcLov Steph. Byz rSiros MiXiirov) The temple itself was some- 

times called “ the Didymeum” (Quint. Curt. yii 5, § 28), and the Apollo worshipped 
there ‘‘Apollo Bidymeus” (Strab xit. p 910; Plin. H. N. y 29, Macrob Sat. i. 
17 , Etym. Mag ad yoc. /xlZvixoHos) 

The temple and its site have been already described (supra, i. 157, note ’). 

® Supra, 1 . 92 , y. 36 Strabo (1. s. c ) seems to think that the temple was first 
burnt, and its riches carried off by Xerxes, but this statement is of no weight against 
the clear testimony of Herodotus. 

® The city Amp6 is known only to Herodotus and Stephen. (See Steph. Byz. 
ad voc.) It is impossible to fix its site, since the courses of the rivers have changed, 
and the coast-line has advanced considerably (See vol. i. p. 460.) 

Supra, i. 175. It is probable that the Pedasians had continued faithful to the 
Persians, when the other Carians revolted from them, and were now rewarded for 
their fidelity. Mylasa, which lay nearer the Milesian hill country (Mount Latmus), 
had, we know, taken a leading part in the insurrection (supra, v 121) 

8 For the situation of Sybaris, and its history, see above (v. 44, note ^). 

® Laus was about 36 miles from Sybaris. It was situated on the western coast 
of Italy, near the mouth of the iiver of the same name (Strab. vi. p. 364 ; Plm. H. 
N. iii. 5 , Steph. Byz ad voc.), which is still known as the Zao (Swinbouine, vol. ii. 
p. 474). It had ceased to exist by the time of Strabo-, and no traces seem now to 
remain of it 

^ Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc ) is the only other writer who has preserved to 
us a notice of this town. He calls it a city of Italy, and records that its inhabitants 
were mentioned by Lycus (of Rhegium), one of the historians of Alexander (about 
B c 300) It was probably situated at no great distance from Laus, either in the 
mountain region between that place and Sybaris (Cf. Schiller de Thuriorum, Rep. 
p 8), or, perhaps, on the coast, like Laus According to some, its site is marked 
by the ruins at Sapri, six miles east of Fohcastro, (See the article on Scidrus in 
Smith’s Geograph. Diet.) 

® Supra, V. 44. 
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youtts as well as men, shaving their heads ; since Miletus and 
Syharis were, of all the cities whereof we have any knowledge, 
the two most closely united to one another.® The Athenians, 
on the other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted 
at the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their sympathy, 
and especially by their treatment of Phrynichns.^ For when 
this poet brought out upon the stage his drama of the Capture 
of Miletus, the whole theatre burst into tears, and the people 
sentenced him to pay a fine of a thousand drachms,^ for re- 
calling to them their own misfortunes. They likewise made a 
law, that no one should ever again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In Samos, 
the people of the richer sort were much displeased with the 
doings of the captains, and the dealings they had had with the 
Medes ; they therefore held a council, very shortly after the 
sea-fight, and resolved that they would not remain to become 
the slaves of -dSaces and the Persians, but before the tyrant set 
foot in their country, would sail away and found a colony in 
another land. Now it chanced that about this time the Zan- 
cleeans of Sicily had sent ambassadors to the lonians, and in- 
vited them to Gale- Acte,® where they wished an Ionian city to 
be founded. This place, Gale- Acte (or the Fair Strand) as it 


^ The historian Timieus (Fr 60) asserted, that this close union Resulted from 
the commercial intercourse between the two cities. According to him the wool of 
Miletus was the chief material used by the Sybarites in their dress, and as they* 
thus depended on Miletus for one of their most valued luxuries, the Sybarites re- 
garded Its inhabitants with special affection. But Tim^us has the air of exagger- 
ating the Sybaritic luxuriousness (Mde infra, ch 127) 

• Phnnichus, the disciple of Thespis (Suidas, ad voc ), began to exhibit trage- 
dies about the year b. c 511. He is said to have been the first who ‘^dropt the 
light and ludicrous cast of the original drama, and di<^missing Bacchus and the 
Satyrs, formed his plays fioin the more grave and elevated events recoided m the 
mythology and history of his own country.” His tragedies were of great merit. 
(Aiistoph Thesmoph 104.) ^schylus, bis junior by about ten or fifteen years, 
was accused of borrowing largely from them (Aristoph Ban 1228, ed Botbc ; 
Glauc. Rheg. m Introduct ad fiEschyl. Pers ) IIis Phcemssce ^\as on the same sub- 
ject as the Persse of iEschylus, and appears to have gained the tragic piizo in the 
year B. C. 476 He was especially famed for the excellency of his chorusses. (Arist. 
Av. 716 ; Vesp. 220, 269 ; Arist Prob. xix 31 ) . u n ^ 

^ Twice the income of a Pentacosiomedimnus The same story is told by Strabo 
(xiv 911), .^Blian (xii 17), Plutarch (Prmcept Reipubl ger. ii. p. 814, B ), Libanius 
(i. p. 606), Ammianus Marcellmus (xxviii 1), and others ^ 

° This place became afterwards known as Calacte,or Calacta. (Cic. inVerr II. in. 
S 43 Ptolem. Geograph ni. 4, p. 78 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 251). It lay on the north coast of 
Sicily between Haleesa and Haluntium. The probable site is the modern Caroma 
(long.’ 14° 27', lat. 88° nearly). The coast m this part is very beautiful, thickly wyod- 
ed with oak, elm, pine, and ash, clothing a series of rocky hills. (Smyth’s Sicily, 
pp. 96-7.) Perhaps, however, the “Fair Strand” derived its name rather from 
the productiveness of its fisheries. Sihus Italicus (1. s. c.) calls it “ littus piscosa 
Calacte.” 
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is called, is in the country of the Sicilians, and is situated in 
the part of Sicily which looks towards Tyrrhenian The offer 
thus made to all the lonians was embraced only hy the 
Samians, and hy such of the Milesians as had contrived to effect 
their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on their 
voyage reached the country of the Epizephyriaii Locrians/ at a 
time when the Zanclmans and their king Scythas were engaged 
in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to take. 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of Khegium/ who was on ill terms with the 
Zanclaaans, knowing how matters stood, made application to 
the Samians, and persuaded them to give up the thought of 
Cale-Acte, the place to which they were hound, and to seize 
Zancle itself, which was left without men. The Samians fol- 
lowed this counsel and possessed themselves of the town, which 
the Zanclmans no sooner heard than they hurried to the rescue, 
calling to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,' who was one 
of their allies. Hippocrates came with his army to their 
assistance ; but on his arrival he seized Scythas, the Zanclman 
king, who had just lost his city, and sent him away in chains, 

That is, on the north coast. Mr. Blakesley, who strangely enough identifies* 
Cale-Acte, and even Calacta, with Zancle itself, is puzzled by this expiession (note 
ad loc ) 

® The Epizephynan or Southern Locrians are the Locrians of Italy, who possess- 
ed a city, Locri, and a tract of country near the extreme south of the modern Ca- 
labria Locri lay upon the eastern coast, about five miles from the modern village 
of Gerace (lat. 88° lo', long 1G° 8') It was situated at some little distance from 
the shore, upon the brow of a hill called Eso pis. (Strab. vi. p 372.) Swinburne 
observed some rums which seem to have belonged to it (Travels, vol i p 840), 
but they have now almost entirely disappeared. (See Lear’s Journal of a Land- 
scape-Painter, pp. 89-90.) The coins, however, which are constantly dug up oQ 
the spot, sufficiently identify the site 

According to Ephorus (Fr. 46), the Epizephyrian Locrians were colonists of tho 
Locrians of Opus. Pausanias (III. xix § 11) and Virgil (.^n in. 399) seem to 
have believed the same. Strabo, however, positively asserts that they came from 
the Locris on the Crissaean Gulf, the country of the Locri Ozoise. Dionysius Perie- 
getes (364) confirms this, and his account is probably derived from Aristotle, with 
whom be agrees as to the fact that the origin of the colony was the intermarriage 
of certain slaves of the Locrians with their mistresses during the prolonged absence 
of their lords upon an expedition. On hearing that their masters were about to re- 
turn home, they took ship, and with the women sought a home m Italy. (Of. 
Anstot. ap. Polyb. xii 9 ) 

The Locrians of Italy perhaps derived their special designation from Cape Ze- 
phyiium (the modern Cape Bmssano\ which lay within their territory. (Strab. 
1. R c ) Their famous lawgiver, Zaleucus, is too well-known a personage (cf Arist. 
Pol. 11 9; Polyb. xn 16; Strab 1. s. c ; Schol. ad Pind. 01 xi. 17, &c.), to need 
more than a passing allusion. 

® Bhegium retains its name almost unchanged. It is the modern Reggio^ a town 
of some consequence upon the straits of Messina. The land distance from Locri is 
about 28 miles Rhegium was founded about b. c. 668. It was a joint colony of 
Chalcideans and Messenians. The latter had the supremacy. (Strab. vi. n. 370.1 

^ Infra, vii. 153-4. 
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together witli his brother Pythogenes, to the town of Inycus f 
after which he came to an understanding with the Samians^, 
exchanged oaths with them, and agreed to betray the people of 
Zancle. The reward of his treachery was to be one-half of the 
goods and chattels, including slaves, which the town contained, 
and all that he could find in the open country. Upon this 
Hippocrates seized and bound the greater number of the Zan- 
claeans as slaves ; delivering, however, into the hands of the 
Samians three hundred of the principal citizens, to be 
slaughtered ; but the Samians spared the lives of these per- 
sons. 

24. Scythas, the king of the Zanclaeans, made his escape 
from Inycus, and fled to Himera f whence he passed into Asia, 
and went up to the court of Darius. Darius thought him the 
most upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded a refuge, 
for with the king's leave he paid a visit to Sicily, and thence 
returned back to Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and 
died by a natural death at an advanced age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, 
and possess themselves without any trouble of Zancl6,^ a most 

^ Inycus was an insignificant place {xdipiov raw a-fiiKpSy, Plat. Hipp, Maj 282 
E ), in the neighbourhood (as it would seem) of Agrigentum Some writers (as 
Charax, and Pausanias) made it the capital city of king Cocalus, with whom, ac- 
cording to this tradition, Minos warred m Sicily (vide infra, vii. 170, and cf. Pausan. 
VII iv. § 5 , Steph Byz ad voc. Kd/xiKos), It was probably, therefore, not far 
from Oamicus (his capital, according to otners), winch was in the territory of the 
Agrigentines The country round Inycus produced a wine of some repute. (Hesych, 
ad TOC. Steph. Byz. ad voc. "'luvxov ) 

^ Himera was an important place, and the only Greek colony on the north-coast 
of Sicily The modern Yfe) which has arisen from its warm baths (Thermae 
Himerenses, Ptol ), marks the site (lat, 38®, long. 13" 12'). It was colonised from 
Zancle, the colonists being m part Chalcideans, in part exiles from Syracuse. 
(Thucyd. vi. 5 , Strab vi p. 394 ) The Carthagimans are said to have destroyed it, 
in revenge for their defeat by Gelo, about the year b. c 417 (Diod Sic xi. 49, and 
see infra, mi 167). The city had certainly disappeared by the time of Strabo (vi. 
p, 394), but the name remained in the ri\er Himera, the modern F'imne di 8, Leo- 
nardo (Ptolem ill 4, p 78) Scarcely any vestiges can be now traced of the ancient 
city, (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 95 ) 

^ Zancle, the modern Messina^ is too well known to need description It is 
still the second city m Sicily, having a population of 70,000 souls According to 
Thucydides it was a Cbalcidean settlement, founded in part from Chalcis herself, in 
part from Cyme (Ouma), one of her colonies (vi, 4). The same writer derives the 
name Zancle from a Sicilian word, ’■’■zanclon" “a sickle,” which well expressed the 
curve of the coast at the spot where the city stood. 

Thucydides (1 s. c.) confirms the account of this transaction given by Herodotus, 
and further informs us, that the Samians enjoyed their prize but a very short time. 
Anaxilaus, who had invited them to seize the place, soon afterwards dispossessed 
them of it, and colonised it with men of various nations (vide infra, vii. 164). The 
narrative of Pausanias (IV. xxiii. § 3) is completely at variance with the narrative 
of Herodotus, and equally so with the brief notice of Thucydides. It seems to be a 
mere misrepresentation of the events here narrated. 

VoL. III.— 23 
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■beautiful city. At Samos itself tbe Phoenicians, after the fight 
which had Miletus for its prize was over, re-established ^iEaces, 
the son of Syloson, upon his throne. This they did by the 
command of the Persians, who looked upon -®aces as one who 
had rendered them a high service and therefore deserved well 
at their hands. They likewise spared the Samians, on account 
of the desertion of their vessels, and did not burn either their 
city or their temples, as they did those of the other rebels. 
Immediately after the fall of Miletus the Persians recovered 
Caria, bringing some of the cities over by force, while others 
submitted of their own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histi?eus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed 
in intercepting the Ionian merchantmen as they issued from 
the Euxine.® Histi^eus had no sooner heard the news than he 
gave the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, 
a native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, 
set sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed 
him he engaged at a place called The Hollows,^' situated in 
the Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast num- 
ber ; afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians, he reduced all the 
rest of the Chians, who were weakened by their losses in the 
sea-fight, Polichne, a city of Chios,® serving him as head- 
quarters. 

27. It mostly happens that there is some warning when 
great misfortunes are about to befall a state or nation ; and so 
it was in this instance, for the Chians had previously had some 
strange tokens sent to them. A choir of a hundred of their 
youths had been dispatched to Delphi, and of these only two 
had returned, the remaining ninety-eight having been carried off 
by a pestilence. Likewise, about the same time, and very 
shortly before the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house had fallen 
in upon a number of their boys, who were at lessons, and out of 
a hundred and twenty children there was but one left alive. 
Such were the signs which Grod sent to warn them. It was 
very shortly afterwards that the sea-fight happened, which 
brought the city down upon its knees ; and after the sea-fight 

® Supra, ch. 5. Prom the time that Miletus refused to receive Histi^us back 
(supra, ch. 5), his policy seems to have become purely selfish His proceedings at 
Byzantium must have injured the Greeks far more than the Persians. And now he 
proceeds openly to attack his own countrymen. Contrast his conduct with that of 
Dionysius (ch. 17). 

® There were two other places of this name, one in Crete, and one in the Troas 
(Steph. Byz. ad voc.). The site of the Chian Polichn6 is unknown. 
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came the attack of Histiseus and his Lesbians, to whom the 
Chians, weakened as they were, furnished an easy conquest. 

28. Histi^us now led a mimeroiis army, composed of 
lonians and -SJolians, against Thasos,"^ and had laid siege to the 
place when news arrived that the Phoenicians were about to 
quit Miletus and attack the other cities of Ionia. On hearing 
this, Histieeus raised the siege of Thasos, and hastened to Les- 
bos with all his forces. There his army was in great straits for 
want of food ; whereupon Histiaeus left Lesbos and went across 
to the mainland, intending to cut the crops which were growing 
in the Atarnean teriitory/ and likewise in the plain of the 
Caicus,® which belonged to Mysia. Now it chanced that a 
certain Persian named Harpagus" was in these regions at the 
head of an army of no little strength. He, when Histiaeus 
landed, marched out to meet him, and engaging with his forces, 
destroyed the greater number of them, and took Histiaeus him- 
self prisoner. 

29. Histiaeus fell into the hands of the Persians in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Grreeks and Persians engaged at Malena,^ 
in the region of Atarneus, and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came up, and charg- 
ing the Grreeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks fled, and 
Histiaeus, who thought that Darius would not punish his fault 
with death, showed how he loved his life by the following con- 
duct. Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who was 
about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian tongue 
that he was Histiseus the Milesian, 

30. Now had he been taken straitway before King Darius 
I verily believe that he would have received no hurt, but the 
king would have freely forgiven him. Artaphernes, however, 
satrap of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this very account, — 
because they were afraid that, if he escaped, he would be again 
received into high favour by the king, — put him to death as 


The gold mines of Thasos perhaps formed the chief attraction. (Vide infra, 
ch. 46, and supra, ii. 44.) 

“ As master of Chios he would consider the Atarnean plain his own (i, 160). 

® The whole valley of the Gaicus was most rich and beautiful (trc^oSpo €v5alju.ot/a 
o’XeSbr r^v apiarriu Mvcriasj Strah. xiii. p 895 ; compare Eellows, Asia 
Minor, p 29), but the part near Pergamum, about the junction of the Oeteius with 
the Caicus, was called /car’ i^ox^y “ ihe Caician plain,” and is probably the tract 
here indicated (Strab. 1. s. c. and xv p. 984). This plain is not more than ten or 
twelve miles from the coast. 

^ This is a not unusual name among the Arians. Harpagus the Mede, in Book 
i., was clearly a different person, and both are probably distinct from the Harpagus 
of the Lycian inscriptions. 

® This place is wholly unknown to the geographers. Wesseling would read 
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soon as he arrived at Sardis. His body they impaled at that 
place/ while they embalmed his head and sent it up to Susa 
to the king. Darius, when he learnt what had taken place, 
found great fault with the men engaged in this business for not 
bringing Histimus alive into his presence, and commanded his 
servants to wash and dress the head with all care, and then 
bury it, as the head of a man who had been a great benefactor 
to himself and the Persians.^ Such was the sequel of the his- 
tory of Histimus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at Mi- 
letus, and in the following year proceeded to attack the islands 
off the coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,® which were reduced 
without difficulty. Whenever they became masters of an island, 
the barbarians, in every single instance, netted the inhabitants. 
Now the mode in which they practice this netting is the follow- 
ing. Men join hands, so as to form a line across from the north 
coast to the south, and then march through the island from end 
to end and hunt out the inhabitants.'^ In like manner the Per- 
sians took also the Ionian towns upon the mainland, not however 
netting the inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

32. And now their generals made good all the threats where- 
with they had menaced the lonians before the battle.’' For no 
sooner did they get possession of the towns than they chose out 
all the best favoured boys and made them eunuchs, while the 
most beautiful of the girls they tore from their homes and sent 
as presents to the king, at the same time burning the cities 
themselves, with their temples.*^ Thus were the lonians for the 


“ Carina,” from the mention of that place in vii. 42 ; but that passage shows Carina 
to have been beyond the limits of Atarneus 

® According to the Persian custom with rebels See Behistun Inscription, col. 
ii. par. IB, 14, col. in par. 8 , and supra, hi. 159, infra, vii. 238. 

^ Of a piece with this mildness is the treatment of the Milesian prisoners (supra, 
ch. 20) and of the Eretnans (infra, ch 119) A still more signal instance of clem- 
ency on the part of Darms is recorded by HShan (Hist. Var. vi 14). Compare 
Caesar’s conduct on receiving the head of Pompey 

® Nothing had been said of the participation of Tenedos in the revolt ; but as the 
lonians had had the command of the sea, it is probable that all the islands of the 
coast had taken part in it. 

Tenedos retains its name absolutely unchanged to the present day. It is a small 
hut fertile island, producing an excellent wine. Its situation olf the mouth of the 
Hellespont, and its safe port, have at all times made it a place of some consequence. 
(See Chandler, ch. vi. vol. i. p. 19.) 

® Supra, 111 149. ^ ^ Supra, ch. 9. 

® Mr, Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv, p. 414) observes, with reason, that the account 
of these seventies must be exaggerated. The islands continue to be occupied by a 
Greek population, and the towns upon the mainland appear shortly as flourishing as 
ever. Within fourteen years the Greeks of Asia are found furnishing 290 ships 
(which would imply near upon 60,000 men) to the fleet of Xerxes Cinfra, vii. 
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third time reduced to slavery ; once by the Lydians, and a 
second, and now a third time, by the Persians. 

33. The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the 
Hellespont, and took all the towns which lie on the left shore as 
one sails into the straits. For the cities on the right bank had 
already been reduced by the land force of the Persians. Now 
these are the places which border the Hellespont on the Euro- 
pean side ; the Chersonese, which contains a number of cities,® 
Perinthus,^ the forts in Thrace,^ Selybria,® and Byzantium.^ 
The Byzantines at this time, and their opposite neighbours, the 
Chalcedonians, instead of awaiting the coming of the Phoe- 
nicians, quitted their country, and saihng into the Euxine, took 
up their abode at the city of Mesembria.® The Phoenicians, 
after burning all the places above mentioned, proceeded to Pro- 
connesus ® and Artaca,"^ which they likewise delivered to the 
flames ; this done, they returned to the Chersonese, being minded 
to reduce those cities which they had not ravaged in their 
former cruise.^ Upon Cyzicus® they made no attack at all, as 
before their coming the inhabitants bad made terms with 


^ Scylax (Peripl. p. 67) enumerates no fewer than eleven, of which the most 
important are Cardia, Elaeus, Sestus, and Pactya. Herodotus adds a city which he 
omits, viz. Madytus (infra, vii. 83). Xenophon says the Chersonese contained, m 
B c. 898, eleven or twelve cities (Hellen. iii. li 10 ). He speaks highly of its 
fertility. ^ Supra, v. 1 . 

2 Herodotus has here inverted the geographical order. The Thracian strong- 
holds intervened between the Chersonese and Permthus, as is plain from Scylax, 
who says, yaera Se X€pp6vr)crov earn rdde • irpccrov AevK^ a/CT^;, 

TeipicrracriSj 'Hpa/cAeia, Pavoy, Taviai, "Neoy Teixoy • Tlepiy^os ttSKls Kal 

Selybria, or Selymbria, still exists m the modern Sihvri, a small town upon 
the sea of Marmora, about 40 miles from Constantinople (long. 28° 14', lat. 41° 5'). 
It is said to have been founded by the Meganans, a little before Byzantium, about 
B. c 660 (Scymn. Ch, 713). The site is very beautiful (cf. Annal. Vienn. vol. Ixiii. 
p. 41). ^ Supra, iv. 144. 

® Another reading makes the Byzantines and Chalcedonians found Mesem- 
bria, but this is contrary to the statements both of Scymnus Chius and of Straho 
(vide supra, iv. 93, note ^). 

® Supra, iv. 13. ^ Ibid. 

® The bitter spirit of the Phoenicians is very apparent here. No doubt they 
were glad to cripple their commercial rivals (Cf. ch. G, note '^). 

® Oyzicus was close to Artaca, which (as JSrdeh) has now superseded it (supra, 
iv. 14, note ®). It was situated at the point of the island which approached nearest 
to the shore, and in early times was joined by two bridges to the mainland (Strab. 
xii. p. 831). The island had become a peninsula by the time that Scylax wrote 
(Penpl. p. 84), a low sandy isthmus having grown up between it and the shore. 
Extensive rums remain, which have been fully described by Mr. Hamilton (Asia 
Minor, vol. ii. pp. 100-104), and which are known to the Turks under the name of 
3al K%z (TTaAaioi Kv^ikos). 

Cyzicus was a colony of the Milesians (Anaximen. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 910 ; Plan. 
H. N. V. 32), or, according to others, of the Meganans (Lydus de Mag, Rom. 111 , 
70). The date of its colonisation is variously fixed (see Clinton’s F. H. vol. i. 01. 
vi. 1 , and 01 . xxvi. 2 .) 
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CEbares, tbe son of Megabazus, and satrap of Dascyleium/ and 
bad submitted themselves to the king. In the Chersonese the 
Phcenicians subdued all the cities, excepting Cardia.^ 

34. Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had been 
under the government of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and 
grandson of Stesagoras, to whom they had descended from Mil- 
tiades, the son of Cypselus, who obtained possession of them 
in the following manner. The Dolonci/ a Thracian tribe, to 
whom the Chersonese at that time belonged, being harassed by 
a war in which they were engaged with the Apsinthians,'* sent 
their princes to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. 
The reply of the Pythoness bade them take back with them 
as a colonist into their country the man who should first offer 
them hospitality after they quitted the temple The Dolonci, 
following the sacred road,^ passed through the regions of Phocis 
and Boeotia ; after which, as still no one invited them in, they 
turned aside, and travelled to Athens. 

35. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of Athens, 
but Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise a person of 
much distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to 

^ Vide supra, iii. 120, note 

^ Cardia probably escaped at tbis time from its position deep in the Gulf of 
JTeros (Sinus Melas) It was situated on the western side of the Thracian Cherso- 
nese, at the narrowest part of the isthmus (Scyl. Peripl p 68 , Strab. vii p. 482). 
It is said to have been a joint colony of the Milesians and Clazomenians (Scymn. Ch. 
11. 699-700) When Lysimachus built Lysimachia half-way across the isthmus, 
Cardia shrank into insignificance. The place was thought by some ta have derived 
its name from its shape, which they said resembled a heart (Plin. H. N. iv. 11 ; 
Solin. 10) ; but Stephen’s explanation seems the best, that it was the old Scythic 
(«. e. Cymric) appellation (Steph. Byz ad voc. Kap5m). Accordingly we may 
trace in the word the Celtic Oaer, which is so common m the Welsh names, 
and which is found likewise in Carcmitis (supra, iv. 55) and Cardesus (Hecat. Fr. 
157), both Scythian, cities. 

^ The Dolonci almost disappear from among the Thracian tribes. No further 
mention of them is made by the Greek historians. The only trace, I believe, which 
we possess of their continued existence is the occurrence of their name m the cata- 
logues of Pliny (H. N. iv. 11), and Solinus (c 10). They may perhaps be ethnically 
connected with the Doliones of Cyzicus, and the Dolopes of Thessalia (cf. Marcellin. 
Yit. Thucyd , p viii. where the Dolonci are called “ Dolopes ”). 

^ The Apsmthians or Apsynthians were a Thracian people who occupied the 
tract immediately north of the Chersonese, as is plain both from ch 37, and from 
a fragment of Hecatseus (Fr. 135). It is impossible to fix their limits with exact- 
ness, either eastward or westward. Stephen of Byzantium (ad voces Alvos and 
KopTriXoi) seems to extend them westward to the Hebrus. They are but httle known 
m history. 

Stephen and Suidas (ad voc. have a town Apsynthus, which they 

confuse with the CEnus of Herodotus (infra, vii. 58). Dionysius Periegetes has 
a Thracian river of the same name (1 575), from which Eustathius (ad loc.) says that 
the Apsynthians derived their appellation. 

^ Bj “the sacred road” is meant apparently the road which led from Delphi 
eastward, in the direction of Lebadea and Orchomenus. Along this road would come 
all the processions from the principal states of Greece. 
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contend in the four-horse chariot-races,® and traced its descent 
to iEacus and Egina, hut which, from the time of Philgeus, 
the son of Ajax,® who was the first Athenian citizen of the 
house, had been naturalised at Athens ® It happened that as 
the Dolonci passed his door Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, 
which caused him to remark them, dressed as they were in out- 
landish garments, and armed moreover with ' lances.^ He 
therefore called to them, and, on their approach, invited them 
in, offering them lodging and entertainment. The strangers 
accepted his hospitality, and, after the banquet was over, they 
laid before him in full the directions of the oracle, and besought 
him on their own part to yield obedience to the god. Miltiades 
was persuaded ere they had done speaking, for the government 
of Pisistratus was irksome to him, and he wanted to be beyond 
the tyrant^s reach. He therefore went strait way to Delphi, and 
inquired of the oracle whether he should do as the Dolonci desired. 

36, As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son 
of Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taldng with him as many of the Atheni- 
ans as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with the 

® As the keeping of a horse indicated some considerable wealth, both in G-reece 
and Rome, whence the social rank of tViroiSoTai, eqmtes, &c., so still more did 

the maintenance of such a stud as could entitle a man to contend with any chance 
of success in the great games, mark the owner as a person of ample fortune. 
Hence the constant allusions in Pindar to the wealth and munificence of those who 
had won the chariot races (01 ii. 53 , Pyth. i. 50, 90, v. 1, 99 ; Nem. ix. 32 ; Isth, 
i. 42), and hence the force of what Herodotus says below of Callias (ch. 122). 
First-rate horses sold at enormous prices, as appears by the well-known instance of 
Bucephalus, who fetched a sum equal to 3000Z. sterling (Aul. Gell. v. 2). Skilful 
charioteers were highly paid, and no expense was spared in the decoration of the 
chariots and equipment of the coursers. The expensiveness of the pursuit is put 
forward very prominently by Aristophanes at the opening of the JNubes^ where 
Phidippides — a scion, on the mother’s side, of another olKia reSfpiTnrorp6<l>05, that of 
the Alcmteomdae (infra, ch 125) — ^ruins his father by indulgence in it 

The descent of Miltiades from JEacus was thus traced by Pherecydes and 
Hellanicus (ap Marcell Yit Thucyd ) — ^J3acus, Ajax, Philaeus, Daiclus, Epidycus, 
Acestor, Agenor, Olius, Lyces, Typhon, Lalfus, Agamestor, Tisander, Miltiades, Hip- 
pocleides, Miltiades. In the latter part of tins genealogy there seem to be some 
palpable mistfties, as the interposition of a Miltiades between Tisander and his son 
Hippocleides (infra, ch. 12'7), and the omission of Cypselus. The earher part is of 
course purely mythical. 

® So Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 11), Stephen (ad voc. ^iXaiSat), and the authorities 
mentioned in the last note Pausanias interposes an Eurysaces between Philaeus and 
Ajax (I. XXXV. § 2). Plutarch makes Eurysaces a brother of Philseus. 

® The tale went that Philaeus (Pausan.), or Philaus and Eurysaces together (Plut.), 
had surrendered Salamis to the Athem-ans, and received the right of citizenship as 
a reward It is certain that there was a deme named Philaidse in Attica, which was 
traditionally connected with Philaeus (Steph. Byz ), but it is remarkable that the deme 
belonged to the tribe JEgeis, not to the tribe jEantis (see Leake’s Demes of Attica, 
p. 75 and p 194), 

^ The wearing of arms had gone out of fashion in Greece some little time before 
(c£ Thucyd. i. 5, 6). 
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Dolonci. On his arrival at the Chersonese^ he was made king 
by those who had invited him. After this his first act was to 
huM a wall across the neck of the Chersonese from the city of 
Cardia to Pactya/ to protect the country from the incursions 
and ravages of the Apsinthians. The breadth of the isthmus 
at this part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the pe- 
ninsula within the isthmus being four hundred and twenty 
furlongs.^ 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the 
isthmus, and had thus secured the Chersonese against the 
Apsinthians, Miltiades proceeded to engage in other wars," and 
first of all attacked the Lampsacenians ; but falling into an 
ambush which they had laid he had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner. Now it happened that Miltiades stood high in the 
tavour of Croesus, king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore 
heard of his calamity he sent and commanded the men of 
Lampsacus to give Miltiades his freedom ; if they refused, 
he said, he would destroy them like a fir/^ Then the Lamp- 
sacenians were somewhile in doubt about this speech of Croesus, 
and could not tell how to construe his threat that he would 
destroy them like a fir « but at last one of their elders 
divined the true sense, and told them that the fir is the only 
tree which, when cut down, makes no fresh shoots, hut forth- 


® Pactya was upon the Hellespont, about ten miles above Gallipoli, Like Cardia 
it was Bw^owed up m the city built by Lysimachus. Vestiges oi it are found not 
far from Hexamih (Kruse, IJeber Herodots Ausmessung des Pontus p. 49'). It is 
said also to be possible to trace an ancient wall across the isthmus. 

_ ^ These measurements are said to be very accurate (Kruse, ut supra\ Scvlav 
writing a century later, is far less exact. He giyea the length of the peninsula as 
hv at 40 (Peripl p. 68). In this he is followed 

Deroyllidas measured the distance, 
circumstances of the peninsula at 
that time (s. c. were exactly similar to those here spoken of, and DeroYllidas 
hp It is remarkable, however, that, so far 

as can be gathered from Xenophon, the former wall had entirely disappeared 

saw to iuLnbed:!!® “ offering at Olympia, whmh Pansanias 
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•wit’ll dies outriglit.^ So the Lampsacenians being greatly afraid 
of Croesus, released Miltiades, and let him go free. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless,® leaving his 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who was the son of 
Cimon, his half-brother.® Ever since his death the people of 
the Chersonese have offered him the customary sacrifices of a 
founder; and they have further established in his honour a 
gymnic contest and a chariot-race/ in neither of which is it 
lawful for any Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with 
Lampsacus was ended Stesagoras too died childless : he was 
sitting in the hall of justice when he was struck upon the head 
with a hatchet by a man who pretended to be a deserter, but 
was in good sooth an enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras, and upon his death the Pisistra- 
tidee fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might 
undertake the management of affairs in that quarter. They 
had already shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, 
they had been no parties to the death of his father Cimon — a 
matter whereof I will give an account in another place.^ He 
upon his arrival remained shut up within the house, pretending 
to do honour to the memory of his dead brother ; whereupon 
the chief people of the Chersonese gathered themselves together 
from all the cities of the land, and came in a procession to the 
place where Miltiades was, to condole with him upon his mis- 
fortune. Miltiades commanded them to be seized and thrown 
into prison ; after which he made himself master of the 
Chersonese, maintained a body of five hundred mercenaries, 
and married Hegesipyla,^ daughter of the Thracian king 
Olorus. 

Staphylus said the same of the irevKy] as Herodotus of the irirvs (Fr 13. Com- 
pare Zenob. Prov. v. 7 6, and Tzetz Chil. ix. 833). Both are species of hr 

® Marcellmus relates that he lost a son. in the Chersonese (Vit. Thucyd. p. viii.). 

* Literally, “ his brother on the mother’s side.” According to Herodotus the 
mother of Miltiades and Oimon was married successively to Cypselus and to a Stesa- 
goras. Miltiades was the issue of the former, Cimon of the latter marriage (cf. infra, 
ch. 103). Marcellinus makes Stesagoras, the successor of Miltiades, himself the half- 
brother of that king (Yit. Thucyd.). 

^ See i. 157, and compare the similar honours paid to Brasidas at Araphipolia 
(Thucyd. v. 11). “ Infra, ch. 103. 

^ The Thracian princes were not averse to giving their daughters in marriage to 
the Greehs upon the coast. Torres, the founder of the great kingdom of the Odrysae, 
married one of his daughters to Hymphodorus, a Greek of Abdera (Thucyd ii. 29). 
Hegesipyla, the daughter of Olorus, is said to have accompanied her husband to 
Athens, and after his death to have married another Athenian, by whom she had a 
son who was named Olorus, after his grandfather. This Olorus was the father of 
Thucydides, who seems to have inherited, through his grandmother, the Hegesipyla 
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40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country ' when a calamity befell him yet more grievous 
than those in which he was now invo ved ; for three years earlier 
he had had to fly before an incursion of the Scyths. These 
nomads, angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a body 
and marched as far as the Chersonese.^ Miltiades did not await 
their coming, but fled, and remained away until the Scyths 
retired, when the Dolonci sent and fetched him back. All this 
happened three years before the events which befell Miltiades at 
the present time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians were 
attacking Tenedos ® than he loaded five triremes with his goods 
and chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point 
from which he took his departure ; and as he sailed down the 
gulf of Melas,’' along the shore of the Chersonese, he came sud- 
denly upon the whole Phoenician fleet. However he himself 
escaped, with four of his vessels, and got into Imbrus,® one 
trireme only falling into the hands of his pursuers. This vessel 
was under the command of his eldest son Metiochus, whose 
mother was not the daughter of the Thracian king Olorus, but 
a different woman. Metiochus and his ship were taken ; and 
when the Phoenicians found out that he was a son of Miltiades 
they resolved to convey him to the king, exjpecting thereby to 
rise high in the royal favour. For they remembered that it was 
Miltiades who counselled the lonians to hearken when the 
Scyths prayed them to break up the bridge and return home.® 

here mentioned, a considerable property m Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 104; compare Mar- 
cellinns, Vit Thncyd., whose account, however, is very confused). Hegesipyla was 
probably, by her name, a half Greek, the daughter of a Greek mother. (Compare 
the case of Scylas, iv. 78 ) 

^ There is here a curious laxity of expression, or a curious forgetfulness of dates. 
Miltiades cannot have entered upon his government much later than b c. 512, for 
not only did he take part m the Scythian expedition of Darius, which w as at latest 
in B. o. 507-6, but we are expressly told that he was sent from Athens to the Cher- 
sonese hy the Pisistratidce^ who ceased to reign b. c. 510. Now his expulsion from 
the Chersonese by the Scyths falls, according to the account here given, into the 
year b. c. 495, so that he had been at least fifteen years in the country when the 
Scythians drove him out. 

® This appears to have been a marauding expedition, to which the Scythians were 
encouraged by the success of the Ionian revolt up to that time. It took place the 
year beiore the fall of Miletus, This date explains the mistake, if mistake it be, 
of Strabo (xiii. p. 853), who thought the burning of the towns about the Hellespont, 
in B. c. 493 (supra, ch. 38), to have arisen from fear of a Scythic invasion of Asia. 
The anxiety of the Scythians to avenge invasion of their land is indicated by the 
embassy to Sparta mentioned below (ch. 84). ^ Supra, ch. 31. 

The modern gulf of Xeros^ on the western side of the peninsula. It received 
its name from the river Melas, the small stream which flows into the gulf near 
Kavatch^ called by the Turks the Kavatch Su 

® Imbrus is not more than 10 or 12 miles from the coast. It is mentioned 
above (v. 26). » Supra, iv. 137. 
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Darius, however^ when, the Phoenicians brought Metiochus into 
his presence, was so far from doing him smj hurt, that he loaded 
him with benefits. He gave him a house and estate, and also a 
Persian wife, by whom there were children born to him who 
were accounted Persians. As for Miltiades himself, from Im- 
brus he made his way in safety to Athens. 

42. At this time the Persians did no more hurt to the 
lonians, but on the contrary, before the year was out, they 
carried into effect the following measures, which were greatly to 
their advantage. Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, summoned 
deputies from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter 
into agreements with one another, not to harass each other by 
force of arms, but to settle their disputes by reference. He 
likewise took the measurement of their whole country in para- 
sangs — such is the name which the Persians give to a distance 
of thirty furlongs ^ — and settled the tributes which the several 
cities were to pay, at a rate that has continued unaltered from 
the time when Artaphernes fixed it down to the present day.'* 


These provisos were common in the Greek treaties (compare Thucyd. i. 145, 
V. 18, ^79, &c.) ; but it is difficult to imagine that the cities of Asiatic Greece had up 
to this time possessed the right of carrying on war with one another Such a 
right seems incompatible with the Persian domination, and no instance appears of 
its exercise. 

^ Supra, ii. 6, and v.‘ 53. 

“ Mr Grote, Hist of Greece, vol. v. pp 454-6, note denies that the Gre^k 
cities upon the coast paid any tribute to Persia from the date of the full organisation 
of the Athenian confederacy (b. c. 47 6) till after the disasters at Syracuse (b c, 413). 
He thinks this passage only means that there was an assessment of the Ionic cities 
in the king’s books, not that there was any 'payment of tribute He supposes that 
Herodotus knew this fact of the assessment, irom having access to the books them- 
selves, and '•''might or might not know" whether the tribute was realised. To me 
it appears quite inconceivable that Herodotus should be ignorant of such a point, 
and very unlikely that he should have mentioned the continuance of the assessment 
in the way which he has^ if all payment of it had ceased from the time when he was 
eight years old. There is, however, more direct evidence that the tribute con- 
tinued to be paid. Mr Grote admits that “Greek towns in the interior" paid their 
quotas, considering that point to be proved by the case of Magnesia, which Arta- 
xerxes gave to Themistocles ; but he has apparently forgotten that the revenues of 
Myus and Lampsacus, both cities of the coast^ were assigned to the illustrious exile, 
in exactly the same way as those of Magnesia (Thucyd. i 188). It is manifest there- 
fore that Lampsacus and Myus were not only rated, but paid tribute, down to b. c. 
465. Indeed this is confessed by Mr Grote in another note (vol. v. p 385, note 
strangely at variance with the previous one If so, there can be no reason for sup- 
posing that any of the towns upon the mainland were free from tribute. 

The expressions of Thucydides (i. 18, 89, 95, &c.), which Mr. Grote quotes, 
concerning the Hellespontine and loman Greeks who had “ revolted from Persia,” 
and been “ liberated from the king,” must be understood, I think, of the cities on 
the European side of the Hellespont, and of the islands, Proconnesus, Gyzicus, 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, &c. 

It seems to me probable that the practical exemption from tribute of the Greek 
cities on the mainland commenced in b. c. 449, and was an express provision of the 
treaty of Cyprus. It was the equivalent which the Greeks received for agreeing to 
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Tlie rate was very nearly the same as that which had been paid 
before the revolt.’ Such were the peaceful dealings of the Per- 
sians with the lonians. 

43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other 
generals^ and sent down Mardonius, the son of Grohiyas/ to 
the coast^ and with him avast hody of men, some fit for sea^ 
others for land service, Mardonius was a youth at this time, 
and had only lately married Artaz5stra^ the king’s daughter.^ 
When Mardonius, accompanied by this numerous host, i cached 
Cilicia, he took ship, and proceeded along shore with his fleet, 
while the land army marched under other leaders towards the 
Hellespont. In the course of his voyage along the coast of 
Asia he came to Ionia ; and here I have a marvel to relate 
which will greatly surprise those G-reeks who cannot believe 
that Otanes advised the seven conspirators to make Persia a 
commonwealth.® Mardonius put down all the despots through- 
out Ionia, and in lieu of them established democracies. Hav- 
ing so done, he hastened to the Hellespont, and when a vast 
multitude of ships had been brought together, and likewise a 
powerful land force, he conveyed his troops across the strait by 
means of his vessels, and proceeded through Europe against 
Eretria and Athens.’' 

44. At least these towns served as a pretext for the expe- 

leave the Persians in undisputed possession of Cyprus and Egypt, Herodotus had 
perhaps at this time completed the first draught of his history. The facts u ere 
therefore, at the time of his writing, as he stated them. Afterwards at Thurii he 
neglected to alter the passage, which is not surprising, for he seems to have done 
little more than make additions to his history m his later years. 

® Supra, lii, 90. What necessitated the new rating and measurement was the 
alteration of territory which had taken place in consequence of the revolt. Miletus 
we know had been punished for its share in the outbreak by the loss of a tract of 
mountain land which was given to the Oarians of Pedasus (supra, ch, 20), and prob- 
ably the remainder of the guilty cities had been treated in the same way. On the 
other hand, cities which abstained, as Ephesus (supra, ch. 16, note), may have re- 
ceived an increase of territory. 

^ This is another instance of the alternation of names among the Persians. 
(Compare lii. 160, &c.) Gobryas was the son of a Mardonius (Beh. Ins. col. iv. 
par. 18). 

® On marriages of this kind, see above T. 116, note \ and compare vol ii. p, 
461, note \ 

® It would seem that the tale related by Herodotus in Book iii. (chs. 80-83), had 
appeared incredible to the Greeks themselves Herodotus undoubtedly believed it 
to be true, but the story does not really derive any support from the policy here 
pursued by Mardonius. That policy was decidedly wise. The Persians had learnt, 
by dint of experience, that they lost more, through unpopularity, by upholding the 
tyrants, than they gained by^ the convenience of having the government of the 
Greek states assimilated to their own. To allow Greeks, in order to conciliate them, 
democratic institutions, was a very different thing from contemplating the adoption 
of such institutions among themselves. 

^ The aggressors in the late war (supra, v. 99). 
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dition, the real purpose of which was to subjugate as great a 
number as possible of the Grrecian cities ; and this became plain 
when the Thasians/ who did not even lift a hand in their de- 
fence, were reduced by the sea force, while the land army added 
the Macedonians to the former slaves of the king. All the 
tribes on the hither side of Macedonia had been reduced pre- 
viously.® From Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, 
and sailed along shore to Acanthus/ whence an attempt was 
made to double Mount Athos. But here a violent north wind 
sprang up, against which nothing could contend, and handled 
a large number of the ships with much rudeness, shattering 
them and driving them aground upon Athos. 'Tis said the 
number of the ships destroyed was little short of three hundred, 
and the men who perished were more than twenty thousand.® 
For the sea about Athos abounds in monsters beyond all others, 
and so a portion were seized and devoured by these animals,^ 
while others were dashed violently against the rocks ; some, 
who did not know how to -swim, were engulfed, and some died 
of the cold. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mardonius 
and his army were attacked in their camp during the night by 
the Brygi,'^ a tribe of Thracians ; and here vast numbers of the 

• Thasos had hitherto escaped subjection. Megabazus, who carried his arms 
even farther west, seems to have had no fleet at his disposal. Otanes, who reduced 
Lemnos and Imbrus (supra, v. 26, 2*7), did not venture so far as Thasos. 

^ Supra, V 18. 

^ Acanthus lay on the eastern side of the peninsula of Athos, as is plain both 
from this passage and from the account of the march of Xerxes (infra, vii 115- 
121). It probably occupied the site of the modern village of ilrzsso (Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol in. p. 147 ). The territory of the Acanthians, however, ex- 
tended across the isthmus, and they may have had a post on the Singitic Gulf, 
which peihaps misled Ptolemy (iii. IS, p. 92) and Strabo (vii p 481) as to the site 
of the place Scylax (p. 03), Scymnus Chius (11. 045-b), and Mela (ii. 2) agree with. 
Herodotus 

® The navigation of this coast is still full of danger. “ Such is the fear,” says 
Colonel Leake, “entertained by the Greek boatmen of the strength and uncertain 
direction of the currents around Mount Athos, and of the gales and high seas to 
which the vicinity of the mountain is subject during half the year, and which are 
rendered more formidable by the deficiency of harbours in the Gulf of Orfana (Sinus 
Strymomcus), that I could not, so long as I was in the peninsula, and though offering 
a high price, prevail upon any boat to carry me from the eastern side of the penin- 
sula to the western, or even from Xiropotami to Vatopedhi ” (Northern Greece, 
vol. 111 . p. 145. Compare Sir G. Bowen’s Diary, p. 57.) 

® Mr. Grote, I know not on what grounds, transforms these sea-monsters into 
“ wild beasts ” inhabiting the “ tongue of land ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 422). 

^ The Greeks believed these Brygi to have been ethnically connected with the 
Phryges or Phrygians of Asia Minor (infra, vii. 73 ; Strab vii. p. 427). At this 
time they seem to have dwelt in the region above Ohalcidice, or perhaps a little 
more to the west, between the Ohalcidic peninsula and Plena (infra, vii. 185). 
Afterwards they were pushed very much further westward, and appear as neighbours 
to the Illyrians upon the Adriatic (Scymn. Oh, 1. 433 ; Strab. vii. p. 473 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. 
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Persians were slain, and even Mardoniiis himself received a 
wound. The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintain- 
ing their own freedom : for Mardonius would not leave the 
country till he had subdued them and made them subjects of 
Persia. Still, though he brought them under the yoke, the 
blow which his land force had received at their hands, and the 
great damage done to his fleet off Athos, induced him to set 
out upon his retreat ; and so this armament, having failed dis- 
gracefully, returned to Asia. 

46. The year after these events, Darius received informa- 
tion from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those islanders 
were making preparations for revolt ; he therefore sent a herald, 
and bade them dismantle their walls, and bring all their ships 
to Abdera.® The Thasians, at the time when Histiseus the 
Milesian made his attack upon them,® had resolved that, as 
their income was very great, they would apply their wealth to 
building ships of war, and surrounding their city with another 
and a stronger wall. Their revenue was derived partly from 
their possessions upon the mainland,^ partly from the mines 
which they owned. They were masters of the gold mines at 
Scapte-Hyl6,® the yearly produce of which amounted in all to 
eighty talents. Their mines in Thasos ® yielded less, but still 
were so far prolific that, besides being entirely free from land- 
tax, they had a surplus income, derived from the two sources 
of their territory on the main and their mines, in common years 
of two hundred, and in the best years of three hundred 
talents. 

47. I myself have seen the mines in question : by far the 
most curious of them are those which the Phoenicians discovered 


® Megabazus bad subdued the entire coast (supra, v. 10, ad fin.), and Abdera 
bad probably been occupied by a Persian garrison, like Eion and Doriscus (infra, 
vn, 106-'7) On its site, vide iiitra, vii. 109. 

® Supra, cb 28. 

The Thasians possessed a number of places on the coast opposite their island, 
as is plain from Thucydides (i 100) One of these was Datum (Eustath ad Dionys. 
Perieg. , Zenob, Prov. Gr. Cent, iii ^1), a place which combined so many ad- 
vantages that it passed into a proverb for an abundance of good things (Zenob. 1. 
8. c. Earpocration in voc. , Strab. vii p. 481 ; see also infra, ix. 75, note). It pos- 
sessed gold-mines, and was also a place of great fertility 

® Scapte-Hyle is said by Stephen (ad voc ) to have been a town upon the 
Thracian coast, opposite Thasos. It was probably near Datum, to which its gold- 
mines seem sometimes to be ascribed. The wife of Thucydides was, we are told, 
a native of this place, and the owner of some of its mines (Marcelliu Vit. Thucyd. 
p. ix,), and hither Thucydides himself retired when exiled from Athens, and wrote 
Ins history (ibid. p. x. , Plutarch, de Exil ii p. 605, 0.). The name is sometimes 
written S/cairTT^crttAT? (Steph Theophr ), and in Latin Scaptesula (Lucret.). 

^ Thasos is said to have been called Ghrysa by the early Greeks, on account of 
its gold-mines (Arrian. Fr. 67’ , Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 628). 
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at tlie time when they went with Thasus and colonised the 
island/ which afterwards toot its name from him.^ These 
Phoenician workings are in Thasos itself, between Coenyra and 
a place called (Enyra, over against Samothrace : ® a huge moun- 
tain has been turned upside down in the search for ores. Such 
then was the source of their wealth. On this occasion no sooner 
did the Great King issue his commands than straitway the 
Thasians dismantled their wall, and took their whole fleet to 
Abd6ra. 

48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and try 
the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to resist him 
in arms or prepared to make their submission. He therefore 
sent out heralds in divers directions round about Greece, with 
orders to demand everywhere earth and water for the king. 
At the same time he sent other heralds to the various sea-port 
towns which paid him tribute, and required them to provide a 
number of ships of war and horse-transports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their preparations, and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece obtained what the 
king had bid them ask from a large number of the states upon 
the mainland, and likewise from all the islanders whom they 
visited.^ Among these last were included the Eginetans, who, 
equally with the rest, consented to give earth and water to the 
Persian king. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done, 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that the Eginetans intended to join the Per- 
sian in his attack upon Athens, they straitway took the matter 
in hand. In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to have so fair 
a pretext, and accordingly they sent frequent embassies to 
Sparta,® and made it a charge against the Eginetans that 

^ Supra, ii. 44. Compare Apollod iii i. 1, § '7, 8. Thucydides makes Thasos 
a colony of the Parians (iv 104) 

^ Bochart (Geograph. Sac. i si. p 393) derives the word Thasos from the Syriac 
taSj “ an armlet.” 

^ That IS, on the south-east side of the island. Coenyra still remains in the 
modern Kinyra. The site of (Enyra cannot be fixed. 

^ Euboea is probably to be excepted from the list, and also Naxos, which it was 
intended to punish (infra, ch. 96). The rest of the Cyclades, without doubt, made 
their submission. 

® Mr Grote has some excellent observations on the great importance of this 
appeal (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. pp 42'7-430). It raised Sparta to the general pro- 
tectorate of Greece. Hitherto she had been a. leading power, frequently called m 
to aid the weaker against the stronger, but with no definite hegemony^ excepting 
over the states of the Peloponnese (supra, v, 91). Now she was acknowledged to 
have a paramount authority over the whole of Greece, as the proper guardian of 
the Grecian liberties. It gave additional weight to the appeal that it was made by 
Athens, the second city of Greece. 
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their conduct in tMs matter proved them to he traitors to 
Grreece, 

50. Hereupon CleomeneS;, the son of Anaxandridas, who was 
then Mng of the Spartans, went in person to Egina, intending 
to seize those whose guilt was the greatest. As soon however 
as he tried to arrest them, a number of the Eginetans made 
resistance, a certain Orius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost 
in violence. This person told him he should not carry off a 
single Bginetan without it costing him dear — the Athenians 
had bribed him to make this attack, for which he had no war- 
rant from his own government — otherwise both the kings would 
have come together to make the seizure."' This he said in con- 
sequence of instructions which he had received from JDemaratus.^’ 
Hereupon Cleomenes, finding that he must quit Egina, asked 
Ciius his name ; and when Orius told him, Get thy horns 
tipped with brass with all speed, 0 Orius/" he said, lor thou 
wilt have to struggle with a great danger."" 

51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bringing 
charges against Oleomenes at Sparta. He too, like Cleomenes, 
was king of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house — 
not indeed that his house was of any lower origin than the other, 
for both houses are of one blood— but the house of Eurysthenes 
is the more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is the elder 
branch. 

52. The Lacedemonians declare, contradicting therein all 
the poets,® that it was king Aristodemus himself, son of Aristo- 
machus, grandson of Gleodeeus, and great-grandson of Hyllus, 
who conducted them to the land which they now possess, and 
not the sons of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus, whose 

® This was the second time that Demaratus had thwarted Oleomenes (vide supra, 
V. ^75) The kings of the younger house had an inferior position, and their jealousy 
of the elder house found a natural vent in such petty annoyances as those which 
are recorded of Demaratus 

’ Cleomenes puns upon the name Crius, which signifies “a ram” in Greek. 
Cicero indulges in facehce of the same kind with respect to Verres, verves being 
Latin for “ a boar pig.” (Of. Cic in Verr Act II. ii. 78, iv. 25 and 43. “ Aiebant 

in labores Hercuhs non mm-fis hunc immamssimum Yerrem, quam ilium aprum 
Erymantliinum referri oportere.”) 

® These poets are not those of the Epic cycle, which concluded with the ad- 
ventures of Telegonus, the son of Ulysses, but either “ those who carried on the 
mythological fables genealogically, as Cingethon and Asms,” or else “the historical 
poets, such as Eumelus the* Corinthian” (Muller’s Dorians, vol. i p. 58, E T.). Their 
views were adopted by the mythological prose-writers, as, for instance, Apollodorus 
(II* wii. 2, § 9), and Pausanias (III i. 5), who both declare the death of Aristodemus 
to have taken place before the invasion of the Peloponnese. Herodotus follows the 
local Spartan tradition, as he himself states, which was that Aristodemus actually 
reigned at Sparta. Of this tradition we find another trace m Xenophon (Ages. viii. 
7\ the friend of Agesilaus, and so long a refugee in Laconia, 
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name (they say) was Argeia, and who was daughter of Autesion/ 
son of Tisamenus, grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson 
of Polynices, within a little while after their coming into the 
country gave birth to twins. Aristodemus just lived to see his 
children, hut died soon afterwards of a disease. The Lacedaemo- 
nians of that day determined, according to custom, to take for 
their king the elder of the two children, hut they were so alike, 
and so exactly of one size, that they could not possibly tell 
which of the two to choose ; so when they found themselves 
unable to make a choice, or haply even earlier, they went to the 
mother and asked her to tell them which was the elder, where- 
upon she declared that she herself did not know the children 
apart,'" although in good truth she knew them very well, and 
only feigned ignorance in order that, if it were possible, both of 
them might be made kings of Sparta. The Lacedaemonians 
were now in a great strait ; so they sent to Delphi and inq[uired 
of the oracle how they should deal with the matter. The 
Pythoness made answer, Let both be taken to be kings, but 
let the elder have the greater honour." So the Lacedemonians 
were in as great a strait as before, and could not conceive how 
they were to discover which was the first-born, till at length a 
certain Messenian, by name Panites, suggested to them to 
watch and see which of the two the mother washed and fed first ; 
if they found she always gave one the preference, that fact 
would tell them all they wanted to know ; if, on the contrary, 
she herself varied, and sometimes took the one first, sometimes 
the other, it would be plain that she knew as little as they ; in 
which case they must try some other plan. The LacedaBmonians 
did according to the advice of the Messenian, and, without 
letting her know why, kept a watch upon the mother ; by which 
means they discovered that, whenever she either washed or fed 
her children, she always gave the same child the preference. 
So they took the boy whom the mother honoured the most, and 
regarding him as the first-born, brought him up in the palace ; 
and the name which they gave to the elder boy was Eurysthenes, 
while his brother they called Procles. When the brothers 
grew up, there was always, so long as they lived, enmity between 
them ; and the houses sprung from their loins have continued 
the feud to this day. ^ 


® Sister therefore, according to the myth, of Theras, the coloniser of Thera 
(supra, iv. 

^ It may be suspected that the frequent prosecutions and punishments of the 
Spartan kings were fomented and encouraged by the hostility between the rival 
houses. Besides the degradation of Demaratus narrated below (ch, 6^? know 
Tol III.— 24 
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53. Thus much is related by the Lacedfemonians, but not 
by any of the other Greeks ; in what follows I give the tradition 
of the Greeks generally. The kings of the Dorians (they say) 
— counting up to Perseus, son of Danae,^ and so omitting the 
god — are rightly given in the common Greek lists, and rightly 
considered to have been Greeks themselves, for even at this 
early time they ranked among that people.^ I say up to Per- 
seus,'' and not further, because Perseus has no mortal father 
by whose name he is called,^ as Hercules has in Amphitryon ; 
whereby it appears that I have reason on my side, and am right 
in saying, ^^up to Perseus." If we follow the line of Danae, 
daughter of Acrjsius, and trace her progenitors, we shall find 
that the chiefs of the Dorians are really genuine Egyptians.^ 
In the genealogies here given I have followed the common 
Greek accounts. 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assy- 
rian who became a Greek f his ancestors, therefore, according 

that Leotvchides was banished from Spaita (ch 1 2) — that Oleomenes fled throngb fear 
(ch *74)— -thatPausanias, the son of Oleombrotus, was put to death (Thucyd i 134) — 
that Piistoanas, the son of Pausanias, remained in exile for nineteen years (Thucyd. 
V. 16) — and that Pausanias, the son of Plistoanax, was tried on a capital charge, and 
had to quit the country (Xen. Hell III v *7-25) It seems to have been for the pui- 
pose of weakening the monarchy by the introduction of such a state of things, that 
the double royalty was established and maintained at Sparta. See the statement of 
Aristotle (Pol ii 6), crearr^piav hojjn^ov rij TrokcL ehuL rh (rra(Tid^eLi' robs 

^ It IS strange that Herodotus should speak of Perseus as a “king of the 
Dorians ” Perseus, according to the legend, was a progenitor of Hercules, and 
therefore an ancestor of the Spartan monarchs , but the Heracleids did not come 
into connexion with the Dorians till at least a generation after Hercules 

^ This cannot be held to be strictly true, since the name Hdlene first entered the 
Peloponnese with the Dorians. If, however, we understand only that the eailier 
Peloponnesian princes were of no foreign race, but of one closely akin to the Hel- 
lene, the statement may be accepted 

^ That IS to say, he is uniformly declared to be the son of Jupiter. 

^ Supra, li. 91- Herodotus believes m the tale which brings Danaus from 
Egypt. 

[JJany writers besides him ascribe the colonisation of parts of Greece to the un- 
colonismg Egyptians. Danaus led a colons from Egypt (Diod i 2) , and not only 
was Danaus said to have fled from Egypt to Argos, but Pausanias thinks the 
Nauplians a colony from that country in old times (Bk iv ) Diodorus and others 
say colonies went from Egypt to Athens, led by Cecrops from S.iis Cadmus (the 
personification of the East) generally reported to have gone fiom Plmenieia to 
Bmotia (E'er, v 5*7), is said by Eusebius to have migrated fi om Egyptian Thebes 
with Phmmx, and to have founded Athens and Boeotian Thebes ; and both he and 
Cecrops have the merit of leading a colony of Saites to Athens (Schol, on Lycoph. 
Diod. 1 . 28 ) Triptolemus again gave laws to Athens (Porph de Abstin iv , Diod 
i. 18, 20), and Erechtheus wa.s also said to be an Egyptian (Diod i. 29.) But with- 
out giving full credit to these and similar statements, it is possible that some settlers, 
probably refugees, occasionally went from Egypt to Greece, and that, as Herodotus 
positively asserts, a great number of barbarous people became united with them 
{Bk i c. 58) ; though no particulp portion of the Greek race can be said to be of 
other foreign origin, subsequently to the great immigrations from 

Asia — G. W.] 

® It has not been commonly seen that this is an entirely distinct story from that 
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to them^ were not Greeks. Tliey do not admit that the fore- 
fathers of Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, hut say 
they were Egyptians, as the Greeks likewise testify. 

55. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass 
that Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians/ and 
what they did to raise themselves to such a position, these are 
questions which, as they have been treated by others,^ I shall 
say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on which- no other 
Writer has touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed their 
kings are the following. In the first place, two priesthoods, 
those (namely) of Lacedaemonian and of Celestial Jupiter / also 
the right of making war on what country soever they please,^ 
without hindrance from any of the other Spartans, under pain 
of outlawry ; on service the privilege of marching first in the 

related below (viL 150) — that Perseus, son of Danae, had a son Perses, the proge- 
nitor ot the Achsemenian kings — which latter the G-reeks generally adopted (Plat. 
Alcib 1 p 120, E ; Xen Cyrop I ii 1, Apollod II iv. 5, § 1) This tale denies 
any birth connexion between Perseus and the Greeks, bringing him originally from 
the East (strangely enough from Assyria)^ and making him settle in Greece, and 
become naturalised 

Both stories seem to me pure inventions, based merely upon the similarity of 
name which the Persians found to exist between their own national appellation and 
a Greek mythological personage. They were willing to take advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to encourage the belief in an early connexion between themselves 
and the Greeks, and they did not much care in what way the connexion w^as 
made out 

It is of course possible that the Greek hero Perseus may have come down to 
them from those primitive times when the Arian race had not yet split into sections, 
and thus the similarity of name may not be accidental. It may even indicate a real 
connexion of race, but not one of which either of the two tales is a proper expo- 
nent 

That IS to say, the kingdoms of the Peloponnese, afterwards conquered by the 
Dorians 

® It is uncertain to what class of writers Herodotus here alludes. He may in- 
tend the poets of the Epic cycle, with whom the adventures of Danaus and his 
daughters weie a recognised subject (A poem, Aai/ais, is quoted b’y Clemens Alex. 
Strom, iv p 618, and refeired to by Harpocration, ad voc. avrox^^v ) It is more 
probable, hoivever, that he speaks of pi ose-M nters, such as Acusilaus, Hecataeus, 
and Hippys of Khegium The “ genealogies ” of the two formei, and the Aigohca, 
of the latter author, might treat oi the matters in question. Colonel Mure suggests 
that the reference is to the “Spartan magistrates’’ of Charon (Lit of Greece, vol. 
IV p 806), but it is very unhkely that he went further back than the Dorian con- 
quest 

^ These are probably Achaean rather than Dorian priesthoods, and may have 
belonged to the Heracleid kings before their expulsion. The worship of Apollo 
specially characterised the Dorian tribes, that of Jupiter and Juno the Achaean (see 
Muller’s Dorians, i pp. 409-411, E. T ) Zeus Lacedaemon and Zeus Uranius would 
be respectively Jupiter the lord of the Lacedaemonian territory, and Jupiter the 
supreme god, or king of heaven. The necessary union of the priestly with the 
kingly office was an idea almost universal in early times (Muller, li. pp. 101-104). 

^ Not the right of declaring war, which rested with the assembly, and might, we 
know, be exercised against the will of the king (Thucyd. i. S'! ), but the right of 
determining the general course and character of each campaign (ib. vin. 5). 
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advance and last in tlie retreat, and of having a hundred picked 
men for their body-guard while with the army ; likewise the 
liberty of sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions as it 
seems them good, and the right of having the skins and the 
chines of the slaughtered animals for their own use. 

57 . Such are their privileges in war ; in peace their rights 
are as follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the 
kings are given the first seats at the banquet ; they are served 
before any of the other guests, and have a double portion of 
eveiything ; they take the lead in the libations, and the hides 
of the sacrificed beasts belong to them Every month, on the 
first day, and again on the seventh of the first decade, ^ each 
king receives a beast without blemish at the public cost, which 
he offers up to Apollo likewise a medimnus of meal,^ and of 
wine a Laconian quart. In the contests of the games they have 
always the seat of honour ; they appoint the citizens who have 
to entertain foreigners they also nominate, each of them, two 
of the Pythians,^ officers whose business it is to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, who eat with the kings, and, like them, live 
at the public charge. If* the kings do not come to the public 

^ This IS perhaps an error. The number of the knights who formed the king’s 
body-guard is always elsewhere declared to be 300 (mfia, vii 2()5, vm 124, Thucyd 
V. '72, Xen de Rep Lac. iv 3), and this number accords bettor with the other 
numerical divisions at Sparta, as for instance, the t/iree tribes, the Obte, the 

t/iiriy senators, &c Possibly, however, the knights of the Hyllean tribe, who 
w'ould be 100, w'ere attached in a special way to the persons of the kings, and 
accompanied them as a body-guard on all expeditions, whereas the whole 300 may 
not have gone out unless upon special occasions 

^ On the division of the Greek month into decades, Icrraix^vo^j ij}}v 
and ix^v (p^'iyuv, see Smith’s Diet of Antiq. ad voc Calendarium, and comp. 
Hesiod Op. et Dies, 'ZOS, &c The seventh day of each month was sacred to Apollo, 
who was believed to have been born on the seventh of Thargelion (May) See 
Diog Laert iii. § 2, and comp. Hes. Op. et D '7'71. 

^ The kings w^ere at the head of the whole national religion, the Dorian Apollo* 
worship, as well as the Achaean cuUus of Jupiter. 

* On the size of the medimnus, and also of the choenix, sec vol i. p. 256, 
note 

® The Proxeni^ whose special duty was to receive and entertain ambassadors from 
foreign states The chief states of Greece had generally a Proxenus at all the 
more important towns, who undertook this duty He was always a native of the 
place, and, except at Sparta, was nominated to his of6.ee by the state whose proxo- 
nus he w^as At Sparta, in consequence of the greater jealousy of foreigners, the 
state insisted on itself appointing the proxeni , and as the department of foreign 
affairs belonged, in an especial way, to the kings, committed to them the selection 
of fit persons. 

The Pythians at Sparta correspond to the 4^7]y7jTa\ Athens, and 

to the permanent of other states (Muller’s Dorians, ii. p. 15, E. T ). They 

are mentioned as messmates of the kings by Xenophon (Eep. Lac. xv § 4) and 
Suidas (ad voc TLoi^ioi). ^ Many inscriptions place their names immediately after 
those of the kings (Memoires de 1’ Academic dcs Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tom. 
XV. p. 306), Muller thinks (1. s. c.) that they had seats in the senate. 
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supper^ each of them must have two choeuixes of meal and a 
cotyle of wine ® sent home to him at his house ; if they come, 
they are given a double quantity of each, and the same when 
any private man invites them to his table. They have the 
custody of all the oracles which are pronounced, but the Pythians 
must likewise have knowledge of them. They have the whole 
decision of certain causes, which are these, and these only : — 
When a maiden is left the heiress of her father's estate, and 
has not been betrothed by him to any one, they decide who is to 
marry her f in all matters concerning the public highways they 
judge ; and if a person wants to adopt a child, he must do it 
before the kings. They hkewise have the right of sitting in 
council with the eight-and-twenty senators ; and if they are not 
present, then the senators nearest of kin to them have their 
privileges, and give two votes as the royal proxies, besides a third 
vote, which is their own.^ 

58. Such are the honours which the Spartan people have 
allowed their kings during their lifetime ; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of their 
death through all Laconia, while in the city the women go 
hither and thither drumming upon a kettle. At this signal, in 
every house two free persons, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning, 2 or else be subject to a heavy fine. The Lacedas- 
monians have likewise a custom at the demise of their kings 

® The cotyle is one of the Attic liquid measures • it contained about half a pint. 
Two cotyles made one xestes or pint The Attic quart (rerapTov) was the iourth 
part of a xestes — consequently only a quarter of a pint ; but it may be suspected 
that the “Laconian quart ” was a quarter amphoyeus^ or above two gallons 

^ So at Athens the Archon Eponymus, who specially represented the ancient 
office of the king, had the guardianship of all orphans and heiresses (Pollux vm. 
89). The disposal of heiresses and adoption of children were of more than com- 
mon importance at Sparta, since the state looked with disfavour upon an undne 
accumulation of property 

^ The meaning of this passage is very obscure Muller (ii p. 106, note E. T ) 
thinks that Herodotus shared in the opinion which Thucydides says (i 2U) was cur- 
rent through Greece, and supposed each king to have the right of giving two votes. 
He would therefore consider Herodotus to mean that in the absence of the kings, the 
two senators nearest of kin to the two monarchs respectively, gave each a double 
vote for the monarch whose kinsman he was, after which he gave a third vote for 
himself. Schweighseuser regards Herodotus as speaking only of oyie senator, and 
using the plural distrihutively, meaning that the senators who were on each occasioyi 
most nearly related to the royal house, gave the royal votes (one for each king) and 
then gave their own Whatever Herodotus means, there is httle doubt that such 
was the actual practice (cf Thucyd 1 s c. , Plat Leg iii. 692, A.) 

^ That is to say, “ wear squalid unwashed garments, or even cover themselves 
with mud and dirt f for the Greeks, when they mourned at all, mourned in the 
Oiiental fashion (see Horn Ik xxiv. 164-5). It is uncertain whether this mourning 
at the death of the Spartan kings was confined to the Perioeci, or whether it included 
the Spartans, who were forbidden by the laws of Lycurgus to mourn at the death 
of their own relatives (Plutarch, Inst. Lac. p. 238, H.). 
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■wHcli is common to tliem witli the "barbarians of Asia — indeed 
with the greater number of the barbarians everywhere — that when 
one of their kings dies, not only the Spartans^ but a certain num- 
ber of the country people from every part of Laconia are forced, 
whether they will or no, to attend the faneral. So these persons 
and the Helots, and likewise the Spartans themselves, ^ flock 
together to the number of several thousands, men and women 
intermingled, and all of them smite their foreheads violently, and 
weep and wail without stint, saying always that their last king 
was the best. If a king dies in battle, then they make a statue 
of him, and* placing it upon a couch right bravely decked, so 
carry it to the grave. After the burial, by the space of ten days 
there is no assembly, nor do they elect magistrates,^ but continue 
mourning the whole time. 

59. They hold with the Persians also in another custom. 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the newly- 
made monarch forgives all the Spai’tans the debts which they 
owe either to the king or to the public treasury. And in like 
manner among the Persians each king when he begins to 
reign remits the tribute due from the provinces.® 

60. In one respect the Lacedgemonians resemble the Egyp- 
tians ® Their heralds and flute-players, and likewise their 
cooks, take their trades by succession from their fathers. A 
flute-player must be the son of a flute-player, a cook of a cook, 
a herald of a herald ; and other people cannot take advantage 
of the loudness of their voice to come into the profession and 
shut out the heralds' sons, but each follows his father's business.^ 
Such are the customs of the Lacedaemonians. 

® The three classes of ■which the Lacedemonian population consisted are here 
very clearly distinguished from one another . — 1 The Perioeci, or free inhabitants 
of the country districts, the descendants in the mam of the submitted Achmans ; 
2. The Helots, or serfs who tilled the soil upon the estates of their Dorian lords, 
descended in part from Achasans taken with arms in their hands, but chiefly from the 
conquered Messemans , and 3 The Spartans, or Dorian conquerors, who were the 
only citizens, and who hved most exclusively in the capital. 

^ Compare the Roman usual at the death of an emperor or other great 

personage (Tacit Ann i 16, ii. 82; Suet. Cahg 24; Lucan Phars ii 16, &c ). 

^ The Pseudo-Smerdis, therefore, m remitting the tribute for three years, merely 
extended a species of largess, to which the subjects of Persia were already accus- 
tomed in some degree (supra, iii. 67). 

° On the classes of the Egyptians see note on Book ii ch. 164. 

The bearing of this passage upon the question of the existence of caste in 
Greece has been already noticed (supra, v. 66, note 5). Priesthoods were hereditary 
in a large number of the Grecian states. Herodotus himself mentions the lamids 
and Telliads of Elis (ix. 33, 34), the Talthyhiads of Lacedeemon (vii 134), and the 
Telinids of Gela in Sicily (vii 153). Other writers furnish a very much larger cata- 
logue of priestly families (of Histoire de FAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xxm. p. 
51, et seq.). Nor are the indications of caste confined to the priesthood. Arts and 
sciences, too, often descended from father to son. Hence we hear of the family of 
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61 . At the time of which we are speaking, while Oleomenes 
in Egina was labouring for the general good of Greece, Dema- 
ratus at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, moved 
not so much by love of the Eginetans as by jealousy and hatred 
of his colleague. Oleomenes therefore was no soonor returned 
from Egina than he considered with himself how he might de- 
prive Demaratus of his kingly ofBce ; and here the following cir- 
cumstance furnished a ground for him to proceed upon. Ariston, 
king of Sparta, had been married to two wives, but neither of 
them had borne him any children ; as however he still thought 
it was possible he might have offspring, he resolved to wed a 
third ; and this was how the wedding was brought about. He 
had a certain friend, a Spartan, with whom he was more in- 
timate than with any other citizen. This friend was married 
to a wife whose beauty far surpassed that of all the other women 
in Sparta ; and what was still more strange, she had once been 
as ugly as she now w^as beautiful. For lier nurse, seeing how ill- 
favoured she was, and how sadly her parents, who were wealthy 
people, took her bad looks to heart, bethought herself of a plan, 
which was to carry the child every day to the temple of Helen 
at Therapna,® ivhich stands above the Phoebeum,® and there to 
place her before the image, and beseech the goddess to take away 
the child's ugliness. One daj^, as she left the temple, a woman 
appeared to her, and begged to know what it was she held in 
her arms. The nurse told her it was a child, on which she 

the Asclepiads (physicians) in Cos and Cnidus (Theopomp Er. Ill), and of the 
Homerids in Chios (Hellan Er 65, Acusil. Fr. 31) ; while iarpuv TraiSe?, C^^ypdcpcap 
waTSey, and the like, are common periphrases for larpoi^ (o}ypd<poL, &c. Thus the 
facts which are here mentioned with respect to Sparta have parallels in a number 
of other similar facts in various parts of Greece, all tending to establish the early 
prevalence of caste, of which the four Ionic tribes are the most marked and de- 
cisive indication 

® Therapne was a place of some importance on the left bank of the Eurotas, 
nearly opposite Sparta, from which it was distant probably about two miles It was 
strongly situated on the flat top of a high hill, and its towers made it a conspicuous 
object (Find. I&th l 81, uif/L7redoy Sepd-n-yas edos , Alcman Fr 1, evirupyos^ Bepdirya). 
Some think that it i\as the ancient metropolis ot the Acheeans, before Spaita 
became a great city (Bahr ad loc , Muller’s Dorians, i p 108, E T ) , but the 
claims of Amyclse to this position are superior (See the Essajs appended to Book 
V. Essay i p 27 5 ) There was a local tradition that Helen had been buried at 
Therapne (Fausan III xix. § 9); and both Helen and Menelaus were certainly 
worshipped there down to the time of Isocrates (Encom Hel. xxvii. p. 231 ; compare 
Athenag Leg pro Christ xn. p 50) It is not clear whether the temple of Helen 
was distinct Irom that of the Dioscuri, which undoubtedly stood in the sacred en- 
closure called* the Fhcebeum (Fausan. III. xx. § 1). Therapne was regarded as 
their burial-place also (Find. Nem. x. 66) 

® A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a little distance from the town itself (Fausan. 
1. s. c @6pdTrv7]s 5e ov Troppea ^oi^moy KaXov/mev^p eo'Tii'), but scarcely SO far as Kiepert 
places it (Atlas von Hellas, Map xix. Flan of Sparta). Hence the ©epa-rryahy Aibs 
vTa of ApoUonius (Argon, ii. 162). 
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asked to see it, "but tke nurse refused ; tke parents, ske said, 
bad forbidden ’her to show the child to any one. However, the 
woman would not take a denial, and the nurse, seeing how 
highly she prized a look, at last let her see the child. Then 
the woman gently stroked its head, and said, One day this child 
shall be the fairest dame in Sparta/' And her looks began to 
change from that very day. When she was of marriageable age, 
Agetus, son of Alcides, the same whom I have mentioned above 
as the friend of Ariston, made her his wife. 

62. Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this per- 
son, and his love so preyed upon his mind that at last he de- 
vised as follows. He went to his friend, who was the lady's 
husband, and proposed to him that they should exchange gifts, 
each taking that which pleased him best out of all the posses- 
sions of the other, fiis friend, who felt no alarm about his 
wife, since Ariston was also married, consented readily ; and so 
the matter was confirmed between them by an oath. Then 
Ariston gave Agetus the present, whatever it was, of which he 
had made choice, and when it came to his turn to name the 
present which he was to receive in exchange, required to be 
allowed to carry home with him Ag^tus's wife. But the other 
demurred, and said, except his wife, he might have anything 
else ; " however, as he could not resist the oath which he had 
sworn, or the trickery which had been practised on him, at last 
he sufered Ariston to carry her away to his house. 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and took for 
his third this woman, and she, in less than the due time, — 
when she had not yet reached her full term of ten months, ‘ — 
gave birth to a child, the Bemaratus of whom we have spoken. 
Then one of his servants came and told him the news, as he 
sat in council with the Ephors ; ^ whereat, remembering when 
it was that the woman became his wife, he counted the months 
upon his fingers, and havmg so done, cried out with an oath, 

The boy cannot be mine." This was said in the hearing of 
the Ephors, but they made no account of it at the time. The 

^ Yide infra, ch. 69, note®. The birth ordinarily takes place in the tenth 
month. We are told below (ch. 69) that the wife of Ariston gave birth to Dema- 
ratus at the close of the seventh month 

^ So Pansamas (I s c.), even more plainly, since he uses the expression eV ^ovXy 
Ka^fihq} for the more ambiguous iv Ko^ri/iiepcf) of our author. The “ council*’’ 
intended would seem to be the Ephors’ office {i(popuov^ or simply apxewv^ Pausan. 
HI. XI. § 8 ; Xen. Ages. i. § 36), where they held their daily meetings, which were 
attended occasionally by the kings themselves. Cf. Xen. 1. s. c , who says of Age- 
silaus, that when he was recalled from Asia to Lacedaemon, he “obeyed as readily as 
if he had been standing without retinue m the Ephor’s office before the Five ” — 
oiiSev diacpepdyras ^ el iy ’E^opetij) ervx^v p.6yos irapa rohs vreVre ) 
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boy grew up, and Ariston repented of wbat he had said, for he 
became altogether convinced that Demaratus was truly his son. 
The reason why he named him Demaratus was the following. 
Some time before these events the whole Spartan people, look- 
ing upon Ariston as a man of mark beyond all the kings that 
had reigned at Sparta before him, had offered up a prayer that 
he might have a son. On this account, therefore, the name 
Demaratus ^ was given. 

64. In course of time Ariston died, and Demaratus received 
the kingdom ; but it was fated, as it seems, that these words, 
when bruited abroad, should strip him of his sovereignty. This 
was brought about by means of Cleomenes, whom he had twice 
sorely vexed, once when he led the army home from Eleusis,^ 
and a second time when Cleomenes was gone across to Egina 
against such as had espoused the side of the Medes.® 

65. Cleomenes now, being resolved to have his revenge upon 
Demaratus, went to Leotychides, the son of Menares, and 
grandson of Agis,® who was of the same family as Demaratus, 
and made agreement with him to this tenor following. Cleo- 
menes was to lend his aid to make Leotychides king in the 
room of Demaratus, and then Leotychides was to take part 
with Cleomenes against the Eginetans. Now Leotychides hated 
Demaratus chiefly on account of Percalus, the daughter of 
Chilon, son of Demarmenus : this lady had been betrothed to 
Leotychides ; but Demaratus laid a plot, and robbed him of his 
bride, forestalling him in carrying her off,^ and marrying her. 
Such was the origin of the enmity. At the time of which we 
speak, Leotychides was prevailed upon by the earnest desire of 
Cleomenes to come forward against Demaratus and make oath 

that Demaratus was not rightful king of Sparta, since he was 
not the true son of Ariston.'"’ After he had thus sworn, Leoty- 


® Dem-aratus (o apar6s) is the “ People-prayed-for ” king. Compare 

the Louis le Desire of French history. 

^ Supra, V 75. ® Supra, chs 50, and 51. 

® The entire genealogy is given below (viii ISl), but wnth the difference that 
the grandfather of Leotychides is called Agesilaus instead of Agis It is impossible 
to say which of the two is the right name. Balir (a,d loc ) prefers Agesilaus, and 
therefore asserts that Demaratus and Leotychides were first cousins, since Agesilaus 
was, he says, the grandfather of Demaratus also ; but the grandfather of Demaratus 
was Agesicles (supra, i 65). The two lines of descent realty parted at Theopompus, 
the eighth progenitor of Leotychides, and the seventh of Demaratus. (See Clinton’s 
Table, F H. vol. i p. 255.) 

The seizure of the bride was a necessary part of a Spartan marriage. The 
young woman could not properly, it was thought, surrender her freedom and virgin 
purity unless compelled by the violence of the stronger sex. (Of. Plutarch, 
Lycurg. c. 15 ; Lac. Apophth. li. p. 228, A. ; and see Muller’s Dorians, ii. p, 299, 
E. T.) 
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chides sued Demaratus, and brought up against him the phrase 
which Ariston had let drop when, on the coming of his servant 
to announce to him the birth of his son, he counted the months, 
and cried out with an oath that the child was not his It was 
on this speech of Ariston's that Leotychides relied to prove that 
Demaratus was not his son, and therefore not righttul king of 
Sparta ; and he produced as witnesses the Ephors who were 
sitting with Ariston at the time and heard what he said 

66. At last, as there came to be much strife concerning this 
matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle 
should be asked to say whether Demaratus were Ariston^s son or 
no. Cleoraenes set them upon this plan, and no sooner was the 
decree passed than he made a friend of Cobon, the son of Aristo- 
phantus, a man of the greatest weight among the Delphians ; 
and this man prevailed upon Perialla, the prophetess, to give 
the answer which Cleomenes wished.® Accordingly, when the 
sacred messengers came and put their question, the Pythoness 
returned for answer, ^^that Demaratus was not Ariston's son.''' 
Some time afterwards all this became known, and Cobon was 
forced to fly from Delphi, while Perialla the prophetess was de- 
prived of her office. 

67. Such were the means whereby the deposition of 
Demaratus was brought about ; but his flying from Sparta 
to the Medes was by reason of an affront which was put upon 
him. On losing his kingdom he had been made a magistrate ; 
and in that office soon afterwards, when the feast of the 
Gymnopgedise ® came round, he took his station among the 
lookers-on ; whereupon Leotychides, who was now king in his 
room, sent a servant to him and asked him, by way of insult 
and mockery, how it felt to be a magistrate after one had 
been a king ? " Demaratus, who was hurt at the question, 
made answer — Tell him I have tried them both, but he has 

® The venality of the Delphic oracle appears both by this instance, and by 
the former one of the Alcmseonidse (v. 63) Such cases, however, appear to have 
been rare. 

° The feast of the G-ymnopsedise, or naked youths^ vas one of the most important 
at Sparta (Pausan. III. xi. § 7) It lasted several days, perhaps ten. It was less a 
religious festival than a great spectacle, wherein the grace and strength of the 
Spartan youth was exhibited to their admiring countrymen and to foreigners. The 
chief ceremonies were choral dances, in which wrestling and other gymnastic exer- 
cises were closely imitated, and which served to shoAv the adroitness, activity, and 
bodily strength of the performers These were chiefly Spartan youths, who danced 
naked m the forum, round the statues of Apollo, Diana, and Latona. Songs in 
celebration of the noble deeds performed by the youths, as the exploits of Thyrea 
and Thermopylae, formed a portion of the proceedings at the festival. (See Etym. 
Mag. ad voc. , Athen. xv p 678 ; Pausan. 1. s. c. , Xen. Mem. I. n. 61 ; Pint. Ages, 
c. 29; and compare Muller’s Dorians, ii. p. 351, E. T.) 
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not. Howbeit this speecb. will be the cause to Sparta of in- 
finite blessings or else of infinite woes.^^ Having thus spoken 
he wrapped his head in his robe, and leaving the theatre/ went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Jupiter,^ after which he called for bis mother. 

68. When she appeared, betook of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, besought her in these words following : — 

Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly 
by our own hearth-god ^ J upiter, teil me the very truth, who 
was really my father. For Leotychides, in the suit which we 
had together, declared, that when thou becamest Ariston's wife 
thou didst already bear in thy womb a child by thy former 
husband ; and others repeat a yet more disgraceful tale, that 
our groom found favour in thine eyes, and that I am his son. 
I entreat thee therefore by the gods to tell me the truth. F or if 
thou hast gone astray, thou hast done no more than many a 
woman ; and the Spartans remark it as strange, if I am Aris- 
ton^s SOD, that he had no children by his other wives.'" 

69. Thus spake Demaratus, and his mother replied as fol- 
lows : — Dear son, since thou entreatest so earnestly for the 
truth, it shall indeed be fully told to thee. When Ariston 
brought me to his house, on the third night after my coming, 
there appeared to me one like to Ariston^ who, after staying 
with me a while, rose, and taking the garlands from his own 
brows placed them upon my head, and so went away. Pre- 
sently after Ariston entered, and when he saw the garlands 
which I still wore, asked me who gave them to me. I said 
"twas he ; hut this he stoutly denied, whereupon I solemnly 
swore that it was none other, and told him he did not do well 
to dissemble when he had so lately risen from my side and left 
the garlands with me. Then Ariston, when he heard my oath, 
understood that there was something beyond nature in wbat 
had taken place. And indeed it apj)eared that the garlands had 
come from the hero-temple which stands by our court gates — 
the temple of him they call Astrabacus — and the soothsayers, 

^ On the last day of the GymnopEedise, chorusses and dances were performed by 
men in the theatre. (Xen Hell. YI. iv. 16 ) 

“ Supra, ch. 56, note 

® The Spartan king has an altar to Jupiter, whereon he sacrifices, within the 
walls of his own house Hence Jupiter is his “hearth-god.” (Cf. Servius ad Yirg. 
Mn. ii. 506 ; and Eestus de Yerb. Sign, viii p. 174 ) 

^ Literally “ ass-keeper,” or “ donkey-man ” The name Astrabacus (see the next 
chapter) connects with aa-rpa^T]^ “a mule or ass ” (according to some), and with 
aarpa^TjKdrrjs “a muleteer.” The scaudal of the court gossips suggested that the 
pretended stable-god was in reality such a person. 

^ The hero-temple ij)p^ov) of Astrabacus is mentioned by Pausanias in his de- 
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moreover, declared that the apparition \vas that very person. 
And now, mj son, I have told thee all thou wonkiest fain know. 
Either thou art the son of that hero— either thou mayest call 
Astrahacus sire, or else Ariston was thy father* As for that 
matter which they who hate thee urge the most, the words of 
AristOD, who, when the messenger told him of thy birth, de- 
clared before many witnesses that ^ thou wert not his son, for- 
asmuch as the ten months were not fully out,^ it was a random 
speech, uttered from mere ignorance. The truth is, children 
are born not only at ten months, but at nine, and even at 
seven.'^ Thou wert thyself, my son, a seven months' child. 
Ariston acknowledged, no long time afterwards, that his speech 
sprang from thoughtlessness. Hearken not then to other tales 
concerning thy birth, my son j for be assured thou hast the 
whole truth. As for grooms, pray heaven Leotychides and all 
who speak as he does may sutfer wrong from them !" Such 
was the mother's answer. 

70. Demaratus, having learnt all that he wished to know, 
took with him provisions for the journey, and went into Elis, 
pretending that he proposed to proceed to Delphi and there 
consult the oracle. The Lacedaemonians, however, suspecting 
that he meant to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him ; 
but Demaratus hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, 
sailed across to Zacynthus.^ The Lacedasrnonians followed, 
and sought to lay hands upon him, and to separate him from his 
retinue ; but the Zacynthians would not give him up to them ; 
so he escaping, made his way afterwards by sea to Asia,^ and 

scriptioD of Sparta (III xvi. § 5). An obscure tradition attaches to him Astra - 
bacus, we are told, and Alopecus Ins brother, sons of Irbus, grandsons of Amphis- 
thenes, great-grandsons of Amphicles, and great-great-grandsons of Agis, found the 
wooden image of Diana Orthia, winch Orestes and Iphigenia had conveyed secretly 
from Tauris to Lacedaemon, and on discovering it were stricken with madness (ib 

t 6). The worship of Astrahacus at Sparta is mentioned by Clemens (Cohort ad 
entes, p. 35). It is conjectured from his name, that he was “the protecting genius 
of the stable.” See the foregoing note 

® Supra, ch. 63. Hippocrates gives it as the general opinion of his time, that 
children are born at seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven months (rUreiv Ka\ kindiJLTivaj 
Kal oicrd/JL-riva, koX iuvediMTjmy /cal heKd}j.7iva^ koX evdeKa/jiifiva), but that the child born 
at eight months was sure to die (/cal toutcW ra oKrdix’qva. oh Trepiyivecr^ai De Septi- 
mestr. i p. 447, ed. Kuhn ) This is perhaps the reason why no mention is made 
here of an eight-months’ child. 

Zacynthus is the modern Zmite. It lay opposite Elis, at the distance of thir- 
teen or iourteeu miles. The enterprise of the Zacynthians is maiked by their 
colonies m Crete (supra, iii. 59) and in Spam. Saguntura is said to have derived 
both its name and origin from Zacynthus (Liv, xxi 7). 

® In B. c. 486 (infra, vii. 3), Ctesias (Persic. Exc § 23) made Demaratus first 
join the Persians at the Hellespont (b. c. 480) on occasion of its passage by Xerxes ; 
but no weight attaches to this statement, which clearly contradicts Herodotus (cf. 
infra, vii. 3, and 239). 
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presented Hmself before king Darins, who received him gen- 
erously, and gave him both lands and cities ® Such was the 
chance which drove Demaratus to Asia, a man distinguished 
among the Lacedoemonians for many noble deeds and wise coun- 
sels, and who alone of all the Spartan kings ^ brought honour 
to his country by winning at Olympia the prize in the four- 
horse chariot-race. 

71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the son of 
Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamus, 
called Cyniscus " by many of the Spartans. This Zeuxidamus 
did not reign at Sparta, but died " before his father, leaving a 
son, Archidamus. Leotychides, when Zeuxidamus was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydam6, the sister 
of Menius and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no 
male offspring, but only a daughter called Lampito,'^ whom he 
gave in marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidanius' son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old age 
in Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Demaratus was 
fully avenged He commanded the Lacedaemonians when they 
made war against Thessaly,® and might have conq^uered the 


® Compare the treatment of Themistocles (Thucyd i. 138), who received from 
Artaxerxes the revenues of three cities, Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus The 
places given to Demaratus seem to have been Pergamus, Teuthrania, and Hahsarna, 
which weie in the possession of Eurysthenes and Procles, his descendants in b. c. 
899. (See Xen Hell, in i § 6.) 

^ Wealth was the chief requisite for success in this contest (Schol ad Anstoph 
Xub. 12; Pint Lacon Apophth ii p 212, B, and vide supra, ch 85, note ®) The 
Spartan kings were for the most part poor, like the Dorians generally. Perhaps 
the three maniages of Anston, especially the last with one who is said to have been 
the daughter of imalthy parents (supra, ch 61), enabled his son to enter into com- 
petition with the opulent houses who usually carried off the Olympian prize. Mar- 
riages m later times were among the chief causes which bioke up the old Dorian 
simplicity and caused property to be accumulated in a few hands (cf Hermann’s 
Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 47). 

^ Or “ the Whelp ” The word, however, seems to have been regarded as a 
proper name rather than as a nickname , for we find that Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidamus (or Cyniscus), named a daughter Cynisca (Pausan III. vin 1) 

^ Of a disease, Pausanias tells us (reAeur^ v6cr(^^ III. vii 8) • 

^ Or Lampido, according to Plato, who speaks as if she was still alive in 
B. c. 427 (Alcib. i. p. 124, A). She was the mother of Agis, who succeeded 
Archidamus Such close marriages ivere not unusual at Spaita (cf. mfra, vii. 
239, end). 

® The date of this expedition is uncertain The death of Leotychides and ac- 
cession of Archidamus are wrongly placed by Diodorus in b. c. 476, 01 76, 1 (xi. 
48). He affords, however, the means of his own correction. As he places the 
death of Leotychides at the distance of twenty-two years from the dethronement of 
Demaratus which was in b c. 491, it is evident that the real year of its occurrence 
was B. c. 469, a date exactly in accoi dance with the notices in Plutarch (Cim. c. 16), 
and Thucydides (iii. 89) The year b. c. 476 is probably the year of Leotychides’ 
exile^ which shortly followed his expedition I believe (with Mr Grote, Hist, of 
Greece, vol. v. p, 348, note) that the latter followed very closely indeed upon the 
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■whole of it, hilt was bribed by a large sum of money.® It 
chanced that he was caught in the fact, being found sitting in 
his tent on a gauntlet, quite full of silver. Upon this he was 
brought to trial and banished from Sparta ; his house was razed 
to the ground ; and he himself fled to Tegea/ w^here he ended 
his days. But these events took place long afterwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking Cleomenes, hav- 
ing carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus to a 
prosperous issue, forthwith took Leotychides with him, and 
crossed over to attack the Eginetans ; for his anger was hot 
against them on account of the affront which they had formerly 
put upon him. Hereupon the Eginetans, seeing that both the 
kings were come against them, thought it best to make no 
further resistance. Bo the two kings picked out from all Egina 
the ten men who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among 
whom were Crius,® son of Polycritus, and Oasambus, son of 
Aristocrates, who wielded the chief power ; and these men they 
carried with them to Attica, and there deposited them in the 
hands of the Athenians, the great enemies of the Eginetans. 

74. Afterwards, when it came to be known what evil arts 
had been used against Demaratus, Cleomenes was seized with 
fear of his own countrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From 
thence he passed into Arcadia, where he began to stir up 
troubles, and endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against 
Sparta. He bound them by various oaths to follow him whither- 
soever he should lead, and was even desirous of taking their 
chief leaders with him to the city of Honacris,® that he might 
swear them to his cause by the waters of the Styx. For the 


defeat and flight of Mardonms in b, c. 4*79 — its object was undoubtedly to punish 
the Aleuadse lor the part which they had taken in the Persian war (Pausan 1 s. c. 
iarparsvcrev IttI rovs *AAeud5as) — it would be the natural sequel to the punishment 
of Thebes (infra, ix 87-8), and would not have been likely to have been delayed 
beyond the next year I should therefore place it in b. c. 478. Leotychides com- 
manded because Pausamas was engaged m Asia, 

® Concerning the corruption of the Spartan kings, vide supra, iii. 148, note 
According to Pausamas (1 s c ), the Aleuadse bribed Leotychides to retire 

According to Pausamas (iii. v. § G) he took sanctuary m the temple of Minerva 
Alea, as did Pausamas the younger and Chrysis the Argive priestess The peculiar 
sanctity ot this asylum protected him. 

® Supra, ch 50. Gnus is suspected to have been the Eginetan wrestler in whose 
honour Simonides composed a triumphal ode (Aiistoph Kub 1301, ed Botlie, et 
Schol ad loc ) The honour lii which wrestlers were held is evident fiom the story 
of Lemocedes (supra, in. 137). 

^ Nonacris was not far fiom Pheneus (see the end of the chapter, and compare 
Pausan. VIII. xvii § 18), an Arcadian city anciently of some note, but which bad 
disappeared in the time of Stiabo (Strab viii p 563) Nonacris itself was in rums 
when Pausamas wrote. Colonel Leake (Travels in the Morea, vol. iii p. 169) 
places its site at Mesorughi^ near Solos., about ten miles from Foma (Pheneus). 
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waters of Styx, as the Arcadians say^ are in that city ; and 
this is the appearance they present : you see a little water^ 
dripping from a rock into a basin, which is fenced round by a 
low wall" Nonacris, where this fountain is to be seen/ is a city 
of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

75. When the LacedaBinonians heard how Cleomenes was 
engaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him that he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Cleomenes 
came back, but had no sooner returned than he^ who had never 
been altogether of sound mind,® was smitten with downright 
madness. This he showed by striking every Spartan he met 
upon the face with his sceptre. On his behaving thus, and 
showing that he was gone quite out of his mind, his kindred 
imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stocks. While 
so bound, finding himself left alone with a single keeper, he 
asked the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, where- 
upon Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he was 
afraid, being only a helot, and gave him what he required. 
Cleomenes had no sooner got the steel than, beginning at his 
legs, he horribly disfigured himself, cutting gashes in his flesh, 

^ This description of the Styx differs greatly from that of most other writers, 
yet it has the appearance of being derived fiora peisonal observation Pausanias 
(1. s. c.) describes the terrible water as “a stream falling from a precipice, the 
highest that he ever beheld, and dashing itself upon a lofty rock, through which it 
passed, and then fell into the Ciathis” (VIII. xviii. § 2) Homer and Hesiod give 
similar descriptions (^KarGLl36/j.€vov ^rvyhs vBcop — II xv. 87. ZSruyi)? liSaros alirk 
p^ebpa , — Ib 'Viii. 369 liScup t e/c 'wirpri’i /caraAe/jSerat ^Ki^droio v\j/r}\^s — ^Hes. Theog. 
785) Colonel Leake (Morea, in p. 160) seems to have discovered the waterfall in- 
tended, near 8olos, where “ two slender cascades of water fail perpendicularly over 
an immense precipice, and after winding for a time among a labyrinth of rocks, 
unite to foim the torrent, winch, after passing the Klukines, j oms the rivei Ak7ata^^ 
(Ciathis) Superstitious feelings of dread still attach to the water, which is con- 
sidered to be of a peculiarly noxious character (cf. Pausan 1. s. c. , Plin H. N II. 
cm. p 111 , Hillian H A x. 40, &c ). The following description of the Styx, from 
the pen of Mr Clark (Peloponnesus, p 302), is striking — “ In half an hour more 
we came in sight of the head of the glen — a grand specimen of mountain scenery. 
Mount Khelmos here breaks away m a vast wall of precipitous rock many hundred 
feet high, but choked with a heap of debi reaching half-way up, andspiiukled here 
and there with meagre pines. Over the jagged line which marks the top of the 
precipice we seethe higher slopes coveied \Mth snow, and from a notch in the 
mountain side a thin stream of water falls down the cliff on the rugged heap below. 
Every now and then the stieam is lifted by wind and scatteied over the face of the 
cliff, which, elsewhere grey with hchens and weather-stains, is, where thus washed, 
of a deep red tint. This thread of water is one of the sources of the full clear 
stream which flows through the glen, and joins the Crathis below Solos. The stream 
and the waterfall are both called Mavro-Naro, or Black-water, and arc, beyond 
question, the same stream and vateifall which, in Pausanias’s time, had the name 
of Styx ” — A sketch is given in Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece, p. 386. 

^ It IS quite conceivable that the Nonacnans may have conducted a rill of water 
from the mam stream of the Styx into their own city, where oaths could be more 
conveniently taken than among the precipices of the Mavronero, 

^ Supra, v. 42. 
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along Ms legs, thiglis, hips, and loins, until at last he reached 
bis belly, whicb be likewise began to gash, wberenpon in a little 
time be died. Tbe Greeks generally tbiiik that this fate came 
•upon him because be induced tbe Pythoness to pronounce 
against Demaratus ; tbe Athenians differ from all others in 
saying that it was because he cut down tbe sacred^ grove of 
tbe goddesses" when be made bis invasion by Eleusis ; while 
tbe Argives ascribe it to bis having taken from their refuge and 
cut to pieces certain Argives who bad fled from battle into a 
precinct sacred to Argus, ^ where Oleomenes slew them, burning 
likewise at tbe same time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Oleomenes bad sent to Delphi to con- 
sult the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take 
Argos ; upon which he went out at the head of the Spartans, 
and led them to the river Erasinus.® This stream is reported 
to flow from the Stymphalian lake, the waters of which empty 
themselves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they say) re- 
appear in Argos, where the Argives call them the Erasmus. 
Oleomenes, having arrived up the banks of this river, proceeded 

The great goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine (vide supra, v. 82, note “) Cleom- 
enes appears to have cut down their grove on his third expedition into Attica (v. 
74 , and Pausan. III. iv. § 2). 

® Argus, the heros eponymm of the Argive people, was, according to tradition, 
the grandson of Phoroneus, son. of Inachus, one of the first, if not the very first 
king of the Peloponnese Mr. Clinton has with great care collected the traditions 
concerning this loyal family (Fasti Hellen voi i ch i pp 5-21) 

® The Erasmus was a stream the waters of which issued forth m great abundance 
from the loot of the mountain called Chaon, which bounded the plain of Argos on 
the south-west (see the subjoined chart) It is known as the Kefalarz. Colonel 
Leake says of it It issues m several large streams from the foot of the rocks of 
Mount Chaon. These at first form a small deep pool, from which several artificial 
channels are drawn to turn the mills called the ‘ Mills of Argos , ’ the channels re- 
uniting compose a river which flows directly across the plain to the sea ” (Leake’s 
Morea, vol ii. p. 340). It was believed in ancient, and it is still thought m modern 
times, to be identical with the river Stymphalus (compare Strab viii. pp 538, 564 ; 
Pausan II xxiv. § 7 ; Senec. Quasst. Nat iii ; Biod. Sic xv. 49 : with Cell’s Itin. 
of the Morea, p. 168 ; and Leake’s Morea, ii p 113). The distance between the 
place where that river disappears and the source of the Kefalari is much greater 
than that of any of the other subterraneous rivers of the Peloponnese It is 25 
miles, more than the 200 stades of Diodorus (1. s. c ). Still Colonel Leake is in- 
clined to believe the fact of the identity. It had, he thinks, been ascertuiriod m 
ancient times by experiment. The reappearance, at the sources of the Erasmus, 
of light substances thrown into the chasm where the Stymphllus disappeared, would 
be sufficient proof. This be supposes had been done, and was the ground of the 
general opinion (Morea, ii p 343, iii. pp. 118-14) 

^ The lake Stymphalia, or Stymphalis, was m Northern Arcadia, south of the 
high range of Cyllene, and close to the town of Stytnphalus (Pausan. YIII. xxii. ; 
Strab. viii. pp 563-4). The latter is represented by the modern village of Kionia, 
The lake itself is called the lake of Zaraha Its superfluous waters do in fact dis- 
appear in a chasm on the south shore of the lake (G-ell’s Itm p. 154; Leake’s Morea, 
ii. p. 843). Such chasms (fepei&pa, Strab. ; hatavotha, modern Greek) are very 
common m the limestone mountains of the Peloponnese.,^ 
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to offer sacrifice to it, but, iu spite of all tliat be could do, tbe 
victims were not favourable to bis crossing. So be said that be 
admired tbe god for refusing to betray bis countrymen, but still 
tbe Argives should not escape him for all that. He then with- 
drew bis troops, and led them down to Tbyrea,^ where be 
sacrificed a bull to tbe sea, and conveyed bis men on shipboard ® 
to Nauplia in tbe Tiryntbian territory. i 



ENULISH MILES. 

® For the site of Thyrea, vide supra, i. 82. ® See below, ch. 92, note 

Kauplia, which is called in our maps by its Turkish name Anapli^ is still 
known by its ancient appellation among the Greeks (Cell’s Itin. p. 181). It stands 
at the extremity of the peninsula which forms the south-eastern angle of the bay 
of Argos There are still at Nauplia some traces of Cyclopean walls, of a masonry 
very like those of Tiryiis (Leake’s Morea, li. p 537). Nauplia was the principal 
sea-port town of Argolis in the time of Scylax (Peripl p. 43), but had fallen into 
ruins when Pausanias wrote (II. xxxviii. g 2) 

^ Tiryns was situated at a short distance from Argos, on the road which led 
VoL. III. — 26 
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77. The Argives, 'when they heard of this, marched down to 
the sea, to defend their country ; and arriving in the neiglihour- 
hood of Tiryns, at the place which heais tlie miTiio of Sepcia,’ 
they pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedamioniaiis, leaving 
no great space between the hosts And no\\ theii icai \\as not 
so much lest they should he worsted in open iight as lest some 
trick should he practised on them : for such was tire danger 
which the oracle given to them in common with the Milesians’ 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as tidlows : ^ - 

“ Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, anil shall chase him 
Far away, — gaming so gimt praise and honour in Argos ; 

Then full many an Argive woman her cheeks shall mangle ; — 

Hence, in the times to come ’twill be said by the men who arc unborn, 

‘ Tamed by the spear expired the coiled ten ible sei pent.’ ” ‘ 

At the coincidence of all these things^ the Argives wcie greatly 
cast down, and so they resolved tliat tliey would follow the 
signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made this le.solve, they 
proceeded to act as follows : whenever the herald of tiie La- 


from that city to Epidauiia (Pau'^an. II. xxv ^ G, 7) It 'v^as reiuo\t.Ml a Ihtli* from 
the sea (Scylax, Peiipl p 43), being not quite a mile ami a halt tiom \aupha (Stiab 
Yiii p 541). The Argives transferred the inhabitants to Aigns, ami let the city 
fall into ruins, soon after the close ot the Persian \\ar(l\insan Y. wui ^ 2, IL 

XXV. g 1) Still remains of the vails, which weie C’\cIo|»ian, had been seen by 

Pausanias (1. proximo cit , and compare Strab n in 5ii>) 

There is no difficulty m fixing the site of Tin ns. The rums at Pahro-Anapli 

correspond m all respects to the notices ot Tirjns in ancient authon. The} occupy 
the summit of an isolated hill w^hich rises out ot the Argne plain to a height \ar\ing 
betw’een 20 and 5u feet. This was plainh the aciopolis, the Inciimia of Strabo 
(viii. p 541). Some of the Cyclopian masonn still e\nt‘' It j>eeins to lane given 
teyns, at a very early time, its epithet of (Horn II a OhU Compare 

GeU, p 182; Leake’s Morea, ii p. 350. Clark’s Peloponnesus, pp 

- This place is mentioned by no other writer. It must ha\e lam between Argos 
and Tiryns. 

® Vide supra, ch. 19. 

■* It is hopeless to attempt a rational explanation of this oracle, tin* oh^eurity of 
which gives it a special claim to be regarded as a genuim’' Pvt hum response. 
Pausanias applies it to a repulse wdiich Clleomeiies and his ai niv riH‘ci\e<i, on attacking 
Argos after the victory, at the hands of Teh'silla the poetess and the Argivo 
women (II. xx. § ^7, 8; compare Plutarch, tlie Virt, Muh n p. 215, D.K. ; and 
Polysen viii. 33) But this story is incompatible wdth the statements ot lleiodotus; 
and, as Mr Grote observes (Hist, of Greece, voL iv. p. 432'*ot, probably grew' up 
out of the oracle itself. 

The conjecture that the female is Here, the protectreSvS of Argos, and the male 
Sparta (Muller, Dorians, i. p. 197, E. T. ; Grote, 1 s. c. note \ Baiir, not. ad loc,), 
may be received as probable 

® The favourable prophecy to Cleomenes (supra, cb, 75, ad fin.), the warning to 
themselves, the invasion in an unexpected quaiter, and perhaps some notion of con- 
necting Sepeia, where they were stationed, with the coiled terrible serpent ” of 
the oracle. There was a serpent called commonly (TT}tr^Z(hv (Kicand Th. 326), and 
fftjTria seems to have been used m the same sense in some parts of the Pedoponnese 
(Pausan, VIII. xvi. § 2). 
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cedgemonians gave any order to tlie soldiers of Ms own army^ 
the Argives did the like on their side. 

78. Now when Cleomenes heard that the Argives were act- 
ing thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the herald 
gave the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, they should 
instantly seize their arms and charge the host of the enemy. 
Which the Lacedsemonians did accordingly, and fell upon the 
Argives just as, following the signal, they had begun their 
repast ; whereby it came to pass that vast numbers of the Ar- 
gives were slain, while the rest, who were more than they which 
died in the fight, were driven to take refuge in the grove of 
Argus hard by, where they were surrounded, and watch kept 
upon them. 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted as 
follows : Having learnt the names of the Argives who were shut 
up in the sacred precinct from certain deserters who had come 
over to him, he sent a herald to summon them one by one, on 
pretence of having received their ransoms. Now the ransom of 
prisoners among the Peloponnesians is fixed at two minee the 
man.® So Cleomenes had these persons called forth severally, 
to the number of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred them. 
All this while they who remained in the enclosure knew nothing 
of what was happening, for the grove was so thick that the 
people inside were unable to see what was taking place without. 
But at last one of their number climbed up into a tree and 
spied the treachery ; after which none of those who were sum- 
moned would go forth. 

80. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring brush- 
wood, and heap it around the grove, which was done accordingly, 
and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the flames spread he 
asked a deserter who was the god of the grove ? whereto the 
other made answer, Argus.'' So he, when he heard that, 
uttered a loud groan, and said — 

Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, 
in saying that I should take Argos. I fear me thy oracle has 
now got its accomplishment." 

81. Cleomenes now sent home the greater part of his army, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he proceeded to the 
temple of Juno,^ to offer sacrifice. When however he would 


® Vide supra, v. 77, note 

This temple of Juno, one of the most famous in antiquity, was situated between 
Mycense and Argos, at the distance of less than two miles from the former place 
(Pausan 11. xvii ; Strab. viii. p. 635). It was burnt down in the ninth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, through the carelessness of Chryseis the priestess (Thucyd. iv. 
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"have slain the victim on the altar himself, the priest forbade 
him, as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in 
that temple. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag 
the priest from the altar and scourge him, wdrile he performed 
the sacrifice himself, after which he went back to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up before the 
Ephors, and made it a charge against him that he had allowed 
himself to be bribed, and on that account had not taken Argos 
when he might have captured it easily. To this he answered — 
whether truly or falsely I cannot say with certainty— but at 
any rate his answer to the charge was, that so soon as he dis- 
covered the sacred precinct which he had taken to belong to 
Argus, he directly imagined that the oracle had received its 
accomplishment ; he therefore thought it not good to attempt 
the town, at the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, and 
ascertained if the god meant to grant him the place, or was 
determined to oppose his taking it. So he offered in the temple 
of J uno, and when the omens were propitious, immediately there 
flashed forth a flame of fire from the breast of the image ; where- 
from he knew of a surety that he was not to take Argos. For 
if the flash had come from the head, he would have gained the 
town, citadel and all ; ® but as it shone from the breast, he had 
done as much as the god intended.'" And his words seemed to 
the Spartans so true and reasonable, that he came clear off from 
his adversaries. 

83. Argos however was left so bare of men,® that the slaves^ 
managed the state, filled the offices, and administered everything 

133), but rebuilt shortly after, on a somewhat lower site, by Eupolemus, a native 
architect (Pausan 1. s. c,). The position is marked in the chart, supra, p 385. 

Col. Leake in 1806 failed to discover any traces of the Herseum (Morea, li. pp. 
387-393) Its ruins, however, have since this time been identified, and have been 
visited by many travellers A good plan and description will be found in the 
“ Peloponnesus ” of Professor Curtius (vol. ii. pp 397-400, and Plate xvi ). Com- 
pare Mr. Clark’s account (Peloponnesus, pp. 81-6). 

® Mr. Grote has not seen the exact force of this (Hist of Greece, vol. iv. p. 485, 
note). He says indeed correctly that the words Kar &Kp 7 }s “ have come back to 
their primitive meaning” m the passage ; but that primitive meaning is not merely 
“completely,” “ de fond encomble;” but “ab arce,” from the citadel, which is 
the topmost part of the city, and the “caput regni.” (See Schweighteuser’s Lex. 
Herod, ad voc gt/cp??, and compare the Koman “Capitol ”) If the light had shone 
from the head or top of the image, it would have indicated that he was to take the 
city from its topynost part, the citadel, to its lowest buildings 

® According to their own estimate (infra, vii. 148) they had lost 6000 men. In 
later times the number was said to have been 7777 (Plut 1. s. c ). 

Plutarch’s assertion (He Virt. Mul ii. p. 245, E.) that the Argive women did 
not marry their slaves, but the most respectable of the Periceci, is probable enough ; 
and receives some support from Aristotle (Poht. v. 2, p. 155, ed. Tauchn, ip^Apyei, 

iv ry airoXofievMv fiera KKeopivov^ rov AdKuvoSj 7}vayKd(T^7)a'av wapa- 

oe^acr^^at rwy iirep to I K<ay rtvds*^ 
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until the sons of those who were slain by Cleomenes grew up. 
Then these latter cast out the slaves, and got the city hack 
under their own rule ; while the slaves who had been driven out, 
fought a battle and won Tiryns. After this for a time there 
was peace between the two ; but a certain man, a soothsayer, 
named Oleander, who was by race a Phigalean^ from Arcadia,® 
joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them up to make a 
fresh attack upon their lords. Then were they at war with one 
another by the space of many years ; but at length the Argives 
with much trouble gained the upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Cleomenes lost his senses, and 
died so miserably, on account of these doings. But his own 
countrymen declare that his madness proceeded not from any 
supernatural cause whatever, but only from the habit of drink- 
ing wine unmixed with water, which he learnt of the Scyths. 
These nomads, from the time that Darius made his inroad into 
their country, had always had a wish for revenge. They there- 
fore sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, proposing 
to endeavour themselves to enter Media by the Phasis,^ while 
the Spartans should march inland from Ephesus, and then the 
two armies should join together in one. When the Scyths came 
to Sparta on this errand Cleomenes was with them continually ; 
and growing somewhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink his 
wine without water,^ a practice which is thought by the Spar- 
tans to have caused his madness. From this distance of time 
the Spartans, according to their own account, have been accus- 
tomed, when they want to drink purer wine than common, to 
give the order to fill Scythian fashion.'' The Spartans then 
speak thus concerning Cleomenes ; but for my own part I 


® Phigalea (or Phialia, as it was sometimes spelt, Pausan. YIII iii § 1, &c ) 
was an Arcadian town, in the valley of the Neda, near its junction with a small 
stream called the Lymax (Pausan. VIIL xli § 2-4, Stiab. viii. p. 506) Its site is 
marked by the little village of Paulitza^ where on a steep hill overlooking the river 
Buzi the circuit of the ancient walls may be distinctly traced (See Gell’s Itm. p. 
'TO, Leake, vol. i pp. 489-90 ) Compare Mr. Clark’s description (Peloponnesus, 
pp. 254-7). 

^ Arcadia, which was purely Achsean, would desire to see the Achsean population 
of Argolis raised in the social scale, and would therefore naturally encourage the 
“slaves” in their resistance. It is perhaps sui prising that no more substantial aid 
was given But Arcadia is always timorous 

By the route which Herodotus believed to have been traversed by the Oim- 
ineriana (supra, i. 104) Its impracticability has been already spoken of (vol. i. p. 
190, note *) If any such offer as that here recorded was made, the proposal must 
have been to invade Media through the central pass, the Pylm OaucasecB of the 
ancients. 

^ Concerning this practice of the Scythians, cf. Platon, de Leg i. p. 20, ed. 
Tauchn. :ZKvSrai aKpdr cp Trayrd-rracrc xpdif^^voL, The northern nations require 

a stronger stimulant than the southern. 
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think his death was a judgment on him for wronging De- 
maratus. 

85. 'So sooner did the news of Cleomenes" death reach Egina 
than straitway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
complain of the conduct of Leotychides in respect of their 
hostages, who were still kept at Athens. So they of Lacedaemon 
assembled a court of justice® and gave sentence upon Leotychides, 
that whereas he had grossly affronted the people of Egina, he 
should be given up to the ambassadors, to be led away, in place 
of the men whom the Atlienians had in their keeping. Then 
the ambassadors were about to lead him away ; but Theasides, 
the son of Leoprepes, who was a man greatly esteemed in Spar- 
ta, interfered, and said to them — 

What are ye minded to do, ye men of Egina ? To lead 
away captive the king of the Spartans, whom his countrymen 
have given into your hands ? Though now in their anger they 
have passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come when 
they will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter destruc- 
tion upon your country.^' 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, 
and, instead of leading Leotychides away captive, agreed with 
him that he should come with them to Athens and give them 
hack their men. 

86. When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being unwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, saying, that two Mngs 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think 
it right to give them hack to the one without the other. So 
when the Athenians refused plainly to restore the men, Leoty- 
chides said to them — 

Men of Athens, act which way you choose — give me up 
the hostages, and be righteous, or keep them, and he the 
contrary. I wish, however, to tell you what happened once in 
Sparta about a pledge. The story goes among us that three 
generations back there lived in Lacedaemon one Grlaucus, the 
son of Epicydes, a man who in every other respect was on a 
par with the first in the kingdom, and whose character for jus- 
tice was such as to place him above all the other Spartans. Now 

® Muller (Dorians, ii. p 123, E T.) considers this high court of justice to have 
been composed of “ the councillors (yepotfres), the ephors, the other king, and prob- 
ably several other magistrates ” Pausanias, however, his chief authority, seems to 
limit it to the first three elements (III. v. § 3, ySacriA.e? rip AaKedaifiopiccu SiKaar'fipLou 
iKd^i^oP 0 % T€ hvoiJ.a^6fiepoi yepopres oktco /cat eiKoaiv ovre^ api^jj.hp, nal r] tS)p 
4(p6pcap apxh-> (rhv 5^ avroTs Kal 6 tijs oi/cias jSaa-tXeils ttjst erepas). The ephors Were 
at once accusers and judges m it. 
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to tliis man at the appointed season the following events 
happened. A certain Milesian came to Sparta and having de- 
sired to speak with him^ said, — ^ I am of Miletus, and I have 
come hither, Glaucus, in the hope of profiting by thy honesty. 
For when I heard much talk thereof in Ionia and through all 
the rest of Greece, and when I observed that whereas Ionia is 
always insecure, the Peloponnese stands firm and unshaken, and 
noted likewise how wealth is continually changing hands in our 
country,’' I took counsel with myself and resolved to turn one- 
half of my substance into money, and place it in thy hands, 
since I am well assured that it will be safe in thy keeping. 
Here then is the silver — take it — and take likewise these tallies, 
and be careful of them ; remember thou art to give back the 
money to the person who shall bring you their fellows."' Such 
were the words of the Milesian stranger ; and Glaucus took the 
deposit on the terms expressed to him. Many years had gone 
by when the sons of the man by whom the money was left came 
to Sparta, and had an interview with Glaucus, whereat they 
produced the tallies, and asked to have the money returned to 
them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and answered them : ^ I 
have no recollection of the matter, nor can I bring to mind any 
of those particulars whereof ye speak. When I remember, I 
will certainly do what is just. If I had the money, you have a 
right to receive it back ; but if it was ne\er given to me, I shall 
put the Greek law in force against you. For the present I give 
you no answer, but four months hence I will settle the business,' 
So the Milesians went away sorrowful, considering that their 
money was utterly lost to them. As for Glaucus, he made a 
journey to Delphi, and there consulted the oracle. To his ques- 
tion if he should swear,® and so make prize of the money, the 
Pythoness returned for answer these lines folloAving : — 

‘ Best for the present it were, oh ! Glaucus. to do as thou wishest, 

Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then — death is the lot e’en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oath-God a son who is nameless, footless, aud handiess ; 
Mighty m strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms m destruction 
All who belong to the race, or the house of the man who is perjured. 

But oath-keeping men leave behind them a flourishing offspring.’ ® 

Connect this insecurity of property with the Lydian and Persian conquests, 
which were in the third generation from Leotychides. 

® The Greek law allowed an accused person, with the consent of the accuser, to 
clear himself of a crime imputed to him, by taking an oath that the charge was 
false. (See Arist. Rhet. 1. 15, p. 66, ed Tauchn ) 

® The oracle, in this last line, quoted Hesiod (Op. et Dies, 285) or, rather, con- 
cluded with a well-known Greek proverb, older perhaps than Hesiod himself. The 
story of Glaucus is alluded to by Plutarch (li. p. 556, !)•) , Pausanias (II. xviii. § 2) , 
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Gla-ucxis when he heard these words earnestly besought the god 
to pardon his question ; but the Pythoness replied that it 
was as bad to have tempted the god as it would have been 
to have done the deed. Glaucus, however^ sent for the 
Milesian strangers, and gave them back their money. And 
now I will tell you, Athenians, what my purpose has been in re- 
counting to you this history. Grlaucus at the present time has 
not a single descendant, nor is there any family known as his — ■ 
root and branch has he been removed from Sparta. It is a 
good thing, therefore, when a pledge has been left with one, not 
even in thought to doubt about restoring it."^ 

Thus spake Leotychides ; but, as he found that the Athe- 
nians would not hearken to him, he left them and went his way. 

87. The Eginetans had never been punished for the wrongs 
which, to pleasure the Thebans, they had committed upon 
Athens.^ Now, however, conceiving that they were themselves 
wronged, and had a fair ground of complaint against the Athe- 
nians, they instantly prepared to revenge themselves. As it 
chanced that the Athenian Theoris,^ which was a vessel of five 
banks of oars,^ lay at Sunium," the Eginetans contrived an 
ambush, and made themselves masters of the holy vessel, on 
board of which were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, 
whom they took and threw into prison. 

Juvenal (x 111 . 199-208); Clemens (Strom. VI. p '749), Dio Chrysostom (Or Ixiv p. 
640), and others. Vide supra, v 81, 89 

^ The Athenian thedns was the ship wMch conveyed the sacred messengers 
(Sreojpoi) to Delos and elsewhere (cf Plat Phsed. 58, B. C ). The Salaminia (Thucyd. 
111 . 33 ; vi 53, 61) is said to have been specially set apart for this service (Suidas 
sub VOC. 'ZaKaixivia mvs) 

^ If the reading (which is acquiesced in by Gaisford, Schweighseuser, 

and Babr) is allowed to be coriect, we have here a proof that quinqueremes, or 
vessels of five banks of oars, were invented a century before the time usually as- 
signed for them, which is the reign of the elder Dionysius (b c 400-368) See Diodor. 
Sic XIV. 41-2, Boeckh’s Urkunden uber das Seewesen des Att Staatcs, p. '76; 
Smith’s Diet of Antiq. p '785. It is certainly remarkable, if quinqueremes vvmre in 
use at Athens so early as b. c. 491, that no further mention of their employment by 
the Athenians occurs till the year b c. 326. Perhaps the reading which 

is found in two MSS., should be adopted, which would give a very difierent sense. 
The passage, with this change, would have to be translated thus —“It chanced that 
the Athenians were celebrating at Sumum a festival that recurred every filth year . 
so the Eginetans hearing it, set an ambush for them, and captured their holy vessel, 
&c.” A veureTTjpls would be a festival occurring at intervals of four years'hke the 
Olympic and Pythian games. There is not, however (I believe), any ofter trace of 
this quadriennial festival at Suniuin. 

* The situation of Sumum, on the extreme southern promontory of Attica, has 
been already noted (supra, iv. 99, note ’). Besides the remains of the Doric temple 
from which the cape derives its modern name of Cape Oolonna, there are consider- 
able traces of the ancient walls, the whole circuit of which may be distinctlv made 
out (Leake s Demes of Attica, p. 63). The temple was sacred to Minerva Suniaa 
(Pausan. i. 1, § 1 ; Eurip Cycl. 292) Sunium was a place of great importance m 
the time of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. viii. 4). 
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88. At tills outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, hut 
set to work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans ; and 
as there was in Egina at that time a man of mark, I[icodromus 
by name, the son of Cnoethns, who was on ill terms with his 
countrymen because on a former occasion they had driven him 
into banishment, they listened to overtures from this man, who 
had heard how determined they were to do the Eginetans a 
mischief, and agreed with him that on a certain day he should 
be ready to betray the island into their hands, and they would 
come with a body of troops to his assistance. And Nicodromus, 
some time after, holding to the agreement, made himself master 
of what is called the old town." 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day ; for 
their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage the Egine- 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend them 
some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In those 
days the Corinthians were on the best of terms with the Athe- 
nians," and accordingly they now yielded to their request and 
furnished them with twenty ships ; ^ but, as their law did not 
allow the ships to be given for nothing, they sold them to the 
Athenians for five drachms a-piece.® As soon then as the Athe- 
nians had obtained this aid, and, by manning also their own 
ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,® they crossed over 
to Egina, but arrived a day later than the time agreed upon. 

90. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come at the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape from the island. The Eginetans who accompanied him 
were settled by the Athenians at Sunium, whence they were wont 
to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the island. But 
this took place at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 
victory over the common people who had revolted with Nicodro- 

® Not (as Bahr says, not. ad loc.) (Ea, though that is very likely to have been 
the ancient capital, since all the early Greek capitals were built at some little dis- 
tance from the shore (\ide supra, v 83) , but lather a portion of the actual Egina, 
the part of the town which was the earliest settled and the most strongly fortified. 
Otherwise Nicodromus could scarcely have made his escape by sea (infra, ch 90). 

® Supra, V 75, 92-3. Perhaps Corinth was anxious to uphold Athens, as a 
counterpoise to Sparta She may have feared Spaita becoming too powerful, and 
crushing the independence of her subject allies Her own private wrongs induced 
her afterwards to abandon this policy (see note ® on v. 93), but it was maintained 
even as late as b c. 440 (Thucyd i 41). 

’ This is confiimed by Thucydides (1. s c.). 

® In this way the letter of the law was satisfied, at an expense to the Athenians 
of 100 drachms (about 4L of our money). 

° Thus it appears that Athens at this time maintained a fleet of 50 ships. This 
number is supposed to be connected with that of the Naucranes, anciently 48, and 
increased to 60 by Chsthenes (supra, v. 71, note ®). 
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they laid hands on a certain numher of them, and led 
them out to death. But here they were guilty of a sacrilege, 
which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were never able to 
atone, being driven from the island ^ before they had appeased 
the goddess whom they provoked. Seven hundred of the com- 
mon people had fallen alive into their hands, and they were all 
being led out to death, when one of them escaped from his 
chains, and flying to the gateway of the temple of Ceres the 
Lawgiver," laid hold of the door-handles, and clung to them. 
The others sought to drag him from his refuge, but finding 
themselves unable to tear him away, they cut off his hands, and 
so took him, leaving the hands still tightly grasping the handles. 

92. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among them- 
selves. When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet 
them with seventy ships,'^ and a battle took place, wherein the 
Eginetans suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse again 
to their old allies ® the Argives ; but these latter refused now to 
lend them any aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, 
which Cleomenes had taken by force, accompanied him in his 
invasion of Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation." The 
same thing had happened at the same time with certain vessels 
of the Sicyonians, and the Argives had laid a fine of a thousand 
talents upon the misdoers, five hundred upon each ; whereupon 
they of Sicyon acknowledged themselves to have sinned, and 
agreed with the Argives to pay them a hundred talents,’’ and 
so be quit of the debt ; but the Eginetans would make no ac- 
knowledgment at all, and showed themselves proud and stiff- 

* In Egina, as in most Dorian states, the constitution was oligarchical. The 
Athenians, it appeals, took advantage of this circumstance, and sought to bring 
about a revolution, which would have thrown the island, practically, into their 
hands This is the first instance of revolutionary war in which Athens is known to 
have engaged 

® Herodotus refers to the expulsion of the Eginetans by the Athenians in the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, b c 431 (Thuoyd. i. 2'7). 

® Ceres Theemophorus^ in whose honour the feast of the Thesmophoria was 
celebrated m almost all parts of Greece (supra, ch. 16, note q Ceres was termed 
‘*the Lawgiver,” because agriculture first forms men into communities, and so gives 
rise to laws. Hence Virgil calls his goddess (^n. iv. 58. Compare 
Ovid Met. v. 341, Calvus ad Serv. ^n. iv. 58; Claudian. de Bapt Proserp. 
i. 30). 

^ The collocation of the words seems to me to require this rendering, which is 
quite in accordance with probability, though no translator, so far as I know, has 
adopted it. All suppose the 70 ships to be those of the Athenian assailants (supra, 
ch. 89, end). 

® Supra, V. 86. 

® Cleomenes, it appears, when he fell back upon Thyrea (supra, ch. 76), collected 
a fleet from the subject-allies of Sparta — among the rest from Egina and Sioyon— 
with which he made his descent upon Naupha. 

A sum exceeding 24,000L of our money. 
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necked. For this reason, when they now prayed the Argires 
for aid, the state refused to send them a single soldier. Not- 
withstanding, volunteers joined them from Argos to the num- 
ber of a thousand, under a captain, Eurybates, a man shilled in 
the pentathlic contests.® Of these men the greater part never 
returned, but were slain by the Athenians in Egina. Eury- 
bates, their captain, fought a number of single combats, and 
after killing three men in this way, was himself slain by the 
fourth, who was a Decelean,® named Sophanes.' 

93. Afterwards the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian fleet 
when it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing four ships 
with their crews.^ 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and Athe- 
nians. Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from 
day to day exhorted by his servant to remember the Athe- 
nians/" ^ and likewise urged continually by the Pisistratidse, 
who were ever accusing their countrymen. Moreover it pleased 
him well to have a pretext for carrying war into Greece, that so 
he might reduce all those who had refused to give him earth and 
water. As for Mardonius, since his expedition had succeeded so 
ill, Darius took the command of the troops from him, and ap- 
pointed other generals in his stead, who were to lead the host 
against Eretria and Athens ; to wit, Datis, who was by descent 
a Mede,^ and Artaphernes, the son of Artaphernes, his own 

® The rivra^Kov^ or contest of five games, consisted of the five sports of leaping, 
running, throwing the quoit or discus, hurling the spear, and wrestling Hence the 
celebrated line, ascribed to Simonides, which enumerates as its elements — 

aXfxa^ iroduKilTlv^ Bi(TKoy^ aKoyra, iraATjy. 

It was introduced into the Olympic games at the 18th Olympiad, b. c. '708 (Pausan. 
Y. viii § 8 , Euseb Chron. Can I xxxiii. p. 144), and thence passed to the other 
Panhellenic festivals Eurybates won a pentathlic contest at the Nemean games 
(Pausan I. xxix § 4). 

® Decelea was situated on the mountain-range north of Athens (Fames), within 
sight of the city, from which it was distant 120 stades, or about 14 miles (Thucyd. 
vii. 19). The road from Athens to Oropus and Tanagra passed through it (infra, 
ix. 15) Prom these circumstances there can be little doubt that it was situated at 
or near the modern Tatoy, (See Leake’s Deraes of Attica, p. 18.) 

^ Sophanes, twenty-six years later (b c 465), was one of the leaders of the first 
expedition sent out by Athens to colonise Amphipolis (Thucyd. i. 100). He was 
slam at the battle of Drabescus (Pausan I. xxix § 4). 

^ The ^aXaa-ffoKpar'ia of the Eginetans was dated by some from this battle. 
Hence we read in Eusebius (Chron Can ii. p. 33'7) — “Decimo septimo loco maris 
imperium tenuerunt JBgmetas usque ad Xerxis transmissionem annis decern^ (Com- 
pare Syncellus, p. 24'7, C ) 

® Supra, V. 105. 

^ The occasional employment of Medes in situations of command has been al- 
ready noticed (Appendix to Book iii Essay iii p 469, note ^). This is the most re- 
markable instance. Other instances are Mazares (i 156), Harpagus (i, 162), Ar* 
mamithres and Tithasus, sons of Datis (vii. 88). Tachamaspates (Beh. Inscr. ii. 
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nepliew.® These men received orders to carry Athens and 
Eretria away captive^ and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

95. So the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain/ having 
with them a numerous and well-appointed land army. Encamp- 
ing here, they were joined hy the sea force which had been re- 
quired of the several states, and at the same time by the 
horse-transports which Darius had, the year before, commanded 
his tributaries to make ready Aboard these the horses were 
embarked, and the troops were received by the ships of war ; 
after which the whole fleet, amounting in all to six hundred 
triremes,® made sail for Ionia. Thence, instead of proceeding 
with a strait course along the shore to the Hellespont and to 
Thrace,^ they loosed from Samos and voyaged across the Icarian 
sea * through the midst of the islands ; mainly, as I believe, 
because they feared the danger of doubling Mount Athos, where 
the year before they had suftered so grievously on their passage ; 
but a constraining cause also was their former failure to take 
ITaxos.^ 

96. When the Persians, therefore, approaching from the 

sir. 6), Intaphres (ib iii xiv. S). No otlier conquered nation is considered worthy 
of such trust The last two cases seem to have been unknown to Mr. Grote when 
he wrote, “ We may remark that Datis is the jir&t person of Median lineage who is 
mentioned as appointed to high command after the accession of Darius” (Hist, of 
Greece, iv. p. 442). 

^ Artaphernes the elder was a son of Hystaspes and half-brother of Darius 
(supra, V. 25), His son had probably now succeeded him as satrap of Sardis (infra, 
vu. ^74) 

® The situation of this plain is most clearly marked by Arrian, who says that 
Alexander sent his cavalry under Philotas from Tarsus across the AleTan plain to 
the river Pyramus (Exp. Alex li. 5. Compare Strab xiv p 963, and Steph. Byz ad 
voc Taparos') It IS the tract between the Sarus {Syhun) and the ancient course of 
the Pyramus {Jyh<Ln\ which lay westward of Gape Karadash. The name had been 
already given to it m Homei’s time (II. vi. 201). Captain Beaufort describes it as 
“a plain of great magnitude, extending in shore as far as the eye could discern, 
consisting entirely of dieary sandhills, interspersed with shallow lakes” (Karamania, 
p. 282) He notices, however, that Abulfeda (Tab. Syr. p. 135) speaks of it as 
“ distinguished for its beauty and fertility ” This, he says, may still be true of its 
more inland portion. Perhaps before it was deserted by the river, the whole of it 
may have been rich and fertile. 

Supra, ch. 48. 

® Plato (Menex. 240 B , p 190 ed. Tauchn.) makes the number of triremes only 
SOO.^ Cornelius Nepos (Milt. c. 4) says 500. Cicero (Terr II i 18) and Valerius 
Maximus (1. i ) declare that the whole fleet contained a thousand vessels. Transports 
are included in this estimate. 

® Coasting voyages were so much the established practice in ancient times that 
to Herodotus making the detour along shoie from Samos to Attica appears the nat- 
ural and the strait course 

^ The Icarian sea received its name from the island of Icaria (now mhana), 
which lay between Samos and Myconus (Strab xiv. p. 915) It extended from 
Chios to Cos, where the Carpathian sea began (ib. ii. p. 164; Agathemer I. lii. 
P- 182). . 2 Supra, v. 84. 
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Icarian sea, cast anclior at Naxos, wMcli, recollecting wliat there 
befell them formerly, they had determined to attack before any 
other state, the Naxians, instead of encountering them, took to 
flight, and hurried off to the hills.® The Persians however suc- 
ceeded in laying bands on some, and them they carried away 
captive, while at the same time they burnt all the temples toge- 
ther with the town.^ This done, they left Naxos, and sailed 
away to the other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians 
likewise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos.^ And now 
the expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in advance 
of the other ships ; which he commanded, instead of anchoring 
at Delos, to rendezvous at Eh^nea,® over against Delos, while 
he himself proceeded to discover whither the Delians had fled, 
after which he sent a herald to them with this message : — 

Why are ye fled, 0 holy men ? Why have ye judged 
me so harshly and so wrongfully ? I have surely sense enough, 
even had not the king so ordered, to spare the country which 
gave birth to the two gods,"^ — to spare, I say, both the country 
and its inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings, 
and once more inhabit your island."' Such was the message 
which Datis sent by his herald to the Delians. He likewise 

® The interior of the island of Naxos (Axia) is very mountainous. Mount Zia^ 
■which seems to have retained an ancient name of the island, Dia (Plm. H N. lY. 
XU p. 217), is the highest. Mount Carono and Mount are also of a consider- 

able altitude (See Tournefort’s Travels, Lett. Y. p. 172 ) Ross says Oorono is 
above 2000 feet (Inselreise, vol. i. p 38), and agrees in regarding Zia as “ the 
highest mountain m Naxos ” (ib. p 43). 

^ The Naxians pretended that they had repulsed Datis (Plut. de Malign. Herod, 
ii. p, 869) Naxos, the capital, was situated on the north-west coast of the island. 
Its site IS occupied by the modern city of Axia 

^ Tenos (the modern Tino) was distant about 13 miles from Delos, in a direction 
almost due north. It lay in the direct line from Naxos to Euboea, but the Delians 
might suppose that Datis would shape his course towards Attica by the islands of 
Paros, Siphnos, Senphos, Cos, and Ceos 

® The name of Delos [Dili) is now given to the island anciently called Rhenea 
as well as to the rocky islet upon which the temple stood. Rhenea is styled “ Great 
Delos ” {Megali~Dih\ and Delos itself “ Little Delos ” {Mihri-Lih). The two islands 
are separated by a channel which m some places is not so much as half a mile wide. 
Considerable remains of the town and temple of Delos still exist (Tournefort, Lett. 
VII. pp. 240-1 ; Ross’s Inselreise, vol. i. pp. 30, et seqq.) Opposite Delos, on the 
island of Rh§nea, are the rums of what seems to have been the necropohs of Delos 
(Strab. X. p. 709). Eh4nea had been conquered by Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
and presented by him to the Delians (Thucyd i 13) It once possessed a capital 
city, whence PHNIflN and PHNinx MHTPOnOAlS appear upon ancient coins, but 
by the time of Strabo it had ceased to be inhabited (1. s. c.), and has so remained 
probably ever since (Tournefort, p 242 ; Ross, p. 36). 

Apollo and Diana, whom the Persians may have thought it prudent to identify 
with the Sun and Moon, objects of reverence to themselves (supra, i. 131, and com- 
pare Essay v. § 6). The mythological fable of their birth in Delos is found in Cah 
limachus (Hymn, in Delum), Apollodorus (I. iv. § 1), and other writers. 
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placed upon tlie altar three hundred talents' weight of frank- 
incense, and offered it. 

98. After this he sailed with his whole host against Eretria, 
taldng with him both lonians and iEolians. When he was de- 
parted, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an earth- 
c[uake, the first and last shock that has been felt to this day.® 
And truly this was a prodigy whereby the god warned men of 
the evils that were coming upon them. For in the three follow- 
ing generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the son 
of Darius, and Artaxerxes tHe son of Xerxes, more woes befell 
Grreece than in the twenty generations preceding Darius — 
woes caused in part by the Persians, but in part arising from 
the contentions among their own chief men respecting the su- 
preme power. Wherefore it is not surprising that Delos, though 


® It seems to me impossible that this can be the shock to which Thucydides 
alludes m the second book of his history (ch. 8). He would never have spoken of 
an event as recent {pxiyov irph rovTwv) which happened at a distance of sixty years. 
I should suppose that the Delians, whose holy island was believed to be specially 
exempt from earthquakes (Find Frag p 228 ed Dissen), thought it to the credit of 
their god, that he should mark by such a prodigy the beginning of a great war. 
Accordingly when Herodotus visited them, which must have been earlier than b. c. 
443, they informed him that their island had experienced a shock a little previous 
to the battle of Marathon, but never either before or since. Twelve or thirteen 
years later, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian struggle, they again reported 
that a shock had been felt, and, forgetting what they had previously said, or trusting 
that others had forgot it, they, to make the prodigy seem greater, spoke of this 
earthquake as the first which had been felt m their island Thucydides is unac- 
quainted with the former, Herodotus with the latter story. (Cf Muller’s Dorians, 
I. p 382, note \ E T.) 

^ This passage is thought to have been written after the death of Artaxerxes, 
which was in b c 425 (Thucyd. iv. 50). If so, it is perhaps the last addition to his 
history made by the author; at least there is no event known to be later than the 
decease of Artaxerxes, to which Herodotus can be shown to make any clear ref- 
erence Dahlmann (Life of Herod pp. 31-3, E T.) brings forward three such — 
the occupation of Decelea by Agis in b. c. 413, the revolt of the Medes from Darius 
Kothus in b c. 408, and the death of Arayrtaeus in the same year With respect to 
the second of these, it has been shown (supra, i. 130, note that the revolt alluded 
to, IS not that which took place in the reign of Darius Hothus, but the revolt from 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, m b. c. 618 ; with respect to the third, it has been re- 
marked that Herodotus makes no mention of the death of Amyrtcnus, but only al- 
ludes to his flight in B c 455 (supra, iii. 15, note ®). The passage which remains 
(ix. 73) is perverted from its plain meaning by Dahlmann It alludes only to the 
sparing (actual or supposed) of Decelea from ravage during the earlier years of the 
Peloponnesian war (vide infra, note ad loc.). 

While, however, I dissent from Dahlmann so far, I cannot assert positively with 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 806, note) that Herodotus alludes to no event in 
his history later than the second year of the Peloponnesian war. I think Herodotus 
does apparently “ speak in this passage of the reign of Artaxerxes as past ” (Dahl- 
mann, p. 81, E T.) ; I think, also, that several of the events to which he alludes, 
e. g. the flight of Zopyrus to Athens (in. 160), and the cruel deed of Amestris m her 
old age (vii. 114), happened m all probability quite at the end of Artaxerxes’ reign. 
And I should understand him to allude here* in part to the calamities which befell 
Greece in the first seven or eight years of the Peloponnesian struggle, from b. c. 
431 to B. c. 425 or 424. (See the Introductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 25-26.) 
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it had never before been shaken, should at that time have felt 
the shock of an earthquake. And indeed there was an oracle, 
which said of Delos — 

“ Delos self will I shake, which never yet has been shaken ” 

Of the above names Darius may be rendered Worker/^ Xerx- 
es ^‘Warrior/’ and Artaxerxes “ Great Warrior.^' And so we 
might call these kings in our own language with propriety,^ 

99. The barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from each,^ and like- 
wise carried off a number of the children . as hostages. Going 
thus from one to another, they came at last to Oarystus ; ^ but 
here the hostages were refused by the Oarystians, who said they 
would neither give any, nor consent to bear arms against the 
cities of their neighbours, meaning Athens and Eretria. Here- 
upon the Persians laid siege to Oarystus, and wasted the country 
round, until at last the inhabitants were brought over and agreed 
to do what was required of them. 

100. Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding that the Per- 
sian armament was coming against them, besought the Athen- 
ians for assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse their aid, but 
assigned to them as auxiliaries the four thousand landholders 
to whom they had allotted the estates of the Chalcidean Hip- 
pobatge.^ At Eretria, however, things were in no healthy state ; 
for though they had called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they 
were not agreed among themselves how they should act ; some 
of them being minded to leave the city and to take refuge in 
the heights of Euboea,^ while others, who looked to receiving a 
reward from the Persians, were making ready to betray their 
country. So when these things came to the ears of .Sschines, 


^ On these and other Persian and Median names, see Appendix, note A. 

® Vide infra, ch. 133 

® Oarystus was one of the four principal cities of the ancient Eubosa (the Egripo 
of onr maps). These were Chalcis, Eretria, Oarystus, and Histisea (Scylax. Peripl. 
p. 50 ; cf. Strab. x. pp 649-652) Carystus lay at the further end of a deep bay, 
with which the southern coast of the island is indented. It was celebrated for its 
marble quarries, and its temple of Apollo Marmoreus (Plm. H. N. iv. 12, p. 215 ; 
Strab. X. p. 650). The name Kavysto still attaches to the village which occupies its 
site (Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 254) Supra, v. VV. 

^ A high mountain chain traverses Euboea from its northern to its southern 
extremity, leaving in the whole island only three plains of any considerable 
extent. One of these is on the northern coast, near Histisea and Artemisium, 
another opens out on the eastern near port Mandhuvi, the harbor of Cerinthus, 
while the third is that which has been already mentioned (supra, v note ^) be- 
tween the cities of Chalcis and Eretria. The highest part of the mountain tract is 
near the centre of the island, between Chalcis and the nearest part of the opposite 
coast. The summits here attain an elevation of above 5000 feet. 
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the SOU of Nothon, one of the first men in Eretria, he made 
known the whole state of affairs to the Athenians who_ were 
already arrived, and besought them to return home to their own 
land, and not perish with his countrymen. And the Athenians 
hearkened to his counsel, and crossing over to Oropus,® in this 
way escaped the danger. 

101. The Persian fleet now drew near and anchored at 
Tamynee,’’ Ohoerem, and iEgilia,® three places in the territory 
of Eretria. Once masters of these posts, they proceeded forth- 
with to disembark their horses, and made ready to attack the 
enemy. But the Eretrians were not minded to sally forth and 
ofifer battle ; their only care, after it had been resolved not to 
quit the city, was, if possible, to defend their walls. And now 
the fortress'was assaulted in good earnest, and for six days there 
fell on both sides vast numbers, but on the seventh day Euphor- 
bus, the son of Alcimachus, and Philagrus, the son of Oyneas, 
who were both citizens of good repute, betrayed _ the place to 
the Persians.® These were no sooner entered within the walls 

° There has been some doubt about the exact site of Oropus. ^ Gol. Leake was 
formerly inclined to place it at the modern Oropo^ a small inland village situated on 
the right bank of the Asopus, at its issue from the rocky gorges of the hills which 
separate the plain of Oropus from that of Tanagra, where are the remains of a town 
of considerable antiquity (Demi of Attica, 1st edition , IS’orthern Greece, in p 446) 
More recently, however, (Demi of Attica, p 116, 2nd edit ) he has admitted the 
weight of Mr. Finlay’s arguments (Topography of Oropia, pp 4-7 ) against this site. 
It seems certain that Oropus was anciently upon the coast. The present passage of 
Herodotus, several in Thucydides (in 91, viii 60, 95), one in Strabo (ix. p. 585), one 
in Pausanias (I. xxxiv, § 1), and one in Diodorus (xiv 77) indicate this. The last 
two passages are conclusive upon the point (compare also Ptolem. Geograph, in. 15, 
p. 97, where Oropus is enumerated among the maritime cities of Attica). The true 
site then would seem to be not the modern Oropo^ but the place called “ the Holy 
Apostles,” which is on the coast about two miles from Oropd. Oropd may have 
arisen from the later Oropus, the place to which the Thebans in b. c. 402 removed 
the inhabitants (Diod. 1. s. c ). 

Oropus had originally belonged to Boeotia (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Steph. Byz. ’npwirJy. 
it6\is BoLoirias). We do not know at what time "Athens got possession of it. It 
was for many years a perpetual bone of contention between the two states (Thucyd. 
viii. 60 ; Xen- Hell. YII. iv. § 1 , Pausan. 1 s. c. ; Strab. i. p 98), till at last Philip 
formally assigned it to Attica (Pausan, 1. s. c. ; Demad. Frag iii. p. 488, Bekker ). 

’ Tamynse or Tamyna is mentioned by Demosthenes (cont. Meid. p. 567, Beiskek 
by AEschines (c. Ctes p 480, Beiske), Strabo (x. p. 653), and Steph. (ad voc XdfJ^vpa). 
ISo materials exist for fixing its site. 

® Neither Choerese nor jEgilia are mentioned by any other author. The geo- 
graphical notices of Euboea, left us by ancient writers, are very scanty, .^gilia, the 
seaport town, must not be confounded with jEgileia the island, mentioned below 
(ch. 107). 

® Xenophon, when giving an account of the expedition of Thimbron, speaks of a 
person named Gongylus as the only Eretrian who medised {fx6vo<} ’Eperpiewr 
I’<pv 7 ev, Hellen. III. i. § 6). This person received as a reward from the Persians a 
district in jEoHs containing /oMr cities; but his medism cannot possibly have been 
at this time, since he was alive m b. c. 399, and joined in Thimbrou’s expedition, 
Pausanias (VII. x. § 1) and Plutarch (li. p. 510, B), agree with Herodotus. 
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than they plundered and hnrnt all the temples that there were 
in the town, in revenge for the burning of their own temples at 
Sardis ; moreover, they did according to the orders of Darius, 
and carried away captive all the inhabitants.^ 

102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into sub- 
jection after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 
straitening the Athenians as they approached, and thinking to 
deal with them as they had dealt with the people of Eretria. 
And because there was no place in all Attica so convenient for 
their horse as Marathon, ^ and it lay moreover quite close to 
Eretria, 3 therefore Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, conducted 
them thither. 

^ Some writers (Plato, Menex p 191, ed. Tauchn Leg iii p. 104; Strabo x. p. 
653 ; Diog Laert. m 33), declare that the territory of Eretria was swept clean of 
its inhabitants by the process called “netting,” which has been already spoken of 
(supra, iii 149, vi. 181) But this process would have been futile unless applied to 
the whole of Euboea, which is not pretended , and the whole story is discredited by 
the silence of Herodotus No doubt a considerable number of the Eretrians 
escaped, and returning to their city after Marathon, raised it up once more from its 
rums Hence, in the war of Xerxes, Eretria was able to furnish seven ships to the 
Grecian fleet (infra, viii 1, 46), and -yMth its dependency Syria, 600 hoplites to 
the army (ix 28). In foimer times, her hoplites had been at least SUOO, and she 
had possessed 600 cavalry (Stiab x p 653). 

^ Attica has but three maritime plains of any extent, the Athenian, the Thriasian, 
and the plain of Marathon The last of these is the clearest of trees, and the fittest 
for the movements of cavalry, Mr. Finlay’s desciiption of it is peihaps the best 
which has been given * — 

“ The plain of Marathon,” he says, “ extends in a perfect level along this fine bay, 
and is in length about six miles, its bieadth never less than a mile and a half. 
Two marshes bound the extremities of the plain • the southern is not very large, 
and is almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats; but the northein, which 
generally covers considerably more than a square mile, offers several parts which 
are at all seasons impassable Both, however, leave a broad, firm, sandy beach be- 
tween them and the sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the plain is hardlv relieved 
by a single tree , and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged mountains separate 
it from the rest of Attica, over the lower ridges of which some steep and difficult 
paths communicate with the districts of the interior ” (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, in p 364 ) 

Col Leake (Demi of Attica, § 4, pp. 84-5) remarks, that “ as to the plain itself, 
the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it was anciently as desti- 
tute of trees as it is at the present day , ” and relates, that “ as he rode across the 
plain with a peasant of Vrana, he remarked that it was a fine place for cavalry to 
fight in. He had heard that a great battle was once fought here, but this was all 
he knew ” (ib. App. i. page 205, note) 

^ Much closer, that is, than either of the other plains upon the coast. The dis- 
tance by sea between the bay of Marathon and Eretria, is not less than five 
and thirty or forty miles. Hippias probably thought that valuable time would have 
been lost by rounding Sunium, and that Marathon united, more than any other 
place, the requisite advantages for a landing. The large bay was capable of shelter- 
ing the entire fleet, the extensive beach allowed a rapid disembarkation, the rich 
plain afforded excellent pasture for horses, and its open character was most favour- 
able for the operations of a cavalry force Besides, he had himself already landed 
once upon this spot from Eretria, and made a successful march upon Athens (supra, 
i, 62), which he no doubt thought it would he easy to repeat with his hundred thou- 
sand or two hundred thousand Persians. 

Yol. Ill— 26 
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103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 
likewise inarched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the clefensive, having at their head ten generals,^ of whom one 
was Miltiades.® 



AA. Position of tlie Greeks on the day of the 
battle 

BE. Position of the Persians on the day of the 
battle 


1 Mount Argaliki. 

2 Mount Atorif,7no 
8 Mount Kotrom 

4 Mount Koraki 

5 Mount Dhmkonera. 

6 Small marsh 

7 Gieat marsh 

8. Pountain Macaria 


9 Salt lake of Dhrakonim. 

10 Piist position of the Greeks 

11 Temple of Athena Hellotia (?) 

12 Tillage of Lower Si(h 

18 Soro, or tumulus of Athenians 
14 Pyrgo^ oi monument of Miltiades. 

Roads. 

a a. To Athens between mounts Pentelicus and 
Hyraettus, tliiougli Pallene. 
h 5 To Athens, through Cephibia 
CO To Athens, through Aphidna. 
d! <2 To Ehamnus 


* The Ten Generals (Strategi) are a part of the constitution of Olisthenes, who 
modelled the Athenian army upon the political division of the tribes, as Servius. 
Tullius did the Roman upon the centuries. Each tribe annually elected its Phylarch 
to command its contingent of cavalry, its Taxiarch to command its infantry, and its 
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Now this man^s father, Cimon, the son of Stesagoras, was 
banished from Athens by Pisistratns, the son of Hippocrates. 
In his banishment it was his fortune to win the four-horse 
chariot-race at Olympia, whereby he gained the very same 
honour which had before been carried off by Miltiades/ his half- 
brother on the mother's side. At the next Olympiad he won 
i^the prize again with the same mares, upon which he caused 
Pisistratus to be proclaimed the winner, having made an agree- 
ment with him that on yielding him this honour he should be 
allowed to come back to his country. Afterwards, stiff with 
the same mares, he won the prize a third time, whereupon he 
was put to death by the sons of Pisistratus, whose father was 
no longer living. They set men to lie in wait for him secretly, 
and these men slew him near the government-house in the night- 
time. He was buried outside the city,^ beyond what is called 
the Valley Road,® and right opposite his tomb were buried the 
mares which had won the three prizes.® The same success had 
likewise been achieved once previously, to wit, by the mares of 
Evagoras the Lacedsemonian, hut never except by them. At 
the time of Cimon's death, Stesagoias, the elder of his two sons, 
was in the Chersonese, where he lived with Miltiades his uncle ; 
the younger, who was called Miltiades after the founder of the 
Chersonesite colony, was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athen- 
ians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his life. First he was chased as far as Imbrus by the 


Strategus to direct both Hence the ten Strategi, who seem immediately to have 
claimed equality with the Polemarch or War-Archoii. 

The steps by which the Strategi became civil officers, no less than military, and 
the real directors of the whole policy of Athens, are well traced by Mr Grote 
(Hist of Greece, iv. pp 180-1, and ISO-lOt). As repiesentatives of the new sys- 
tem, they were able to encroach upon the Archons’ office, which sinking in impor- 
tance, was first thrown open to all the citizens, and then determined by lot This 
last step necessarily threw all matters of importance upon the Stiategi, who weie 
chosen for their personal merit by the free voice of the citizens 

® Aristides was another, and perhaps Themistocles a third (Plut Aristid c 5). 

® Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, the first king of the Cheisouese His Olympic 
victory is mentioned in ch. 36. 

The tomb of Cimon was outside the gate of Melite, on the road leading 
through the demua Ccele, north of the city. The place was known under the name 
of “the Cimonian monuments” (ra Ki/Atoj/ia jur^juara) Here Thucydides, whose 
connexion with the family of Cimon has been already mentioned (supra, ch. 39, 
note was said to have been buried (Marcelhn, Yit. Thucyd. p. xi., and p. xv. ; 
Anon. Vit. p. p. xviii. Bekker). 

® Or “ the road through Coele.” Coele appears appears to have been the name 
of one of the Attic demes (Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 158, 2^5, &c. ; JEsch. contr Ctes. ^ 
p. 684, Heiske), 

® Compare .^lian (Hist An. xii 40) who mentions this fact, and likewise the 
honourable burial which Evagoras gave his mares. 
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PhceniciaBs/ who had a great desire to take him and carry him 
up to the king ; and when he had avoided this danger, and, 
having reached his own country, thought himself to he altogether 
in safety, he found his enemies waiting for him, and was cited 
hy them before a court and impeached for his tyranny in the 
Chersonese. But he came off victorious here likewise, and was 
thereupon made general of the Athenians hy the free choice of ^ 
the people.'" 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent 
off to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides," who was by birth an 
Athenian, and by profession and practice a trained runner. 
This man, according to the account which he gave to the 
Athenians on his return, when he was near Mount Parthenium,* 
above Tegea, fell in with the god Pan, who called him by his 
name, and bade him ask the Athenians ‘‘ wherefore they 
neglected him so entirely, when he was kindly disposed towards 
them, and had often helped them in times past, and would do 
so again in time to come ? ” The Athenians, entirely believing 
in the truth of this report, as soon as their affairs were once’ 
more in good order, set up a temple to Pan under the Acro- 
pohs,® and, in return for the message which I have recorded, 
established in his honour yearly sacrifices and a torch-race. 

^ Supra, ch, 41. 

^ It IS thought hy some that the Strategi were not elected by their respective 
tribes, but by the whole mass of the citizens (Pollux viii. 87 , Herman’s Pol. Ant 
§ 162) This passage would favour such an opinion 

^ Or Philippides, which is the reading of some MSS., and which has the support 
of Pausanias (1. xxvni. §4) 

^ Mount Parthenium bounded the Tegean plain upon the east and north-east. 
It was crossed by the road which led from Argos to Tegea (Pausan. YIII. hv. § 5) 
The modern name of this mountain is Roam, but the pass through which the road 
goes IS still called PartMm (Leake’s Morea, n. p. 329). No remains have yet been 
discovered of the temple of Pan, built upon this spot in commemoration of this 
(supposed) appearance (Pausan. 1. s, c.). 

^ The temple or rather chapel of Pan 
was contained in a hollow in the rock 
(ev (TTrijAaliju), just below the Propylaea, or 
entrance to the citadel (Pausan. I. xxviii. 

§ 4) The cavern still exists, and has in 
it two niches, where the statues of Pan 
and Apollo (who was associated with Pan 
in this temple, as we learn from Pausanias) 
may have stood. In a garden, a little way 
from the cavern, a statue of Pan (now at 
Cambridge) was found (Leake’s Athens, p. 

170). This may be the statue dedicated 
upon this occasion, which was erected by 
Miltiades, and had the following inscrip- 
** tion written for it by Simonides . — 

rpaySTTovv ifxe Hava rdv ApwaSa, rdv Karh 
T^v fieP ^A^rjvaiuv (rr^aaro 
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106. On tlie occasion of which, we speak, when Pheidip- 
pides was sent by the Athenian generals, and, according to 
his own account, saw Pan on his journey, he reached Sparta 
on the very next day after quitting the city of Athens ® Upon 
his arrival he went before the rulers, and said to them — 

Men of Lacedmmon, the Athenians beseech you to hasten 
to their aid, and not allow that state, which is the most ancient’' 
in all Grreece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. Eretria, look 
you, is already carried away captive, and Greece weakened by 
the loss of no mean city.""^ 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to 
him. And the Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but 
were unable to give them any present succour, as they did not 
like to break their established law. It was the ninth day of 
the first decade,^ and they could not march out of Sparta on 
the ninth, when the moon had not reached the full.® So they 
waited for the full of the moon. 

The cave of Pan appears m coins representing the entrance to the Acropolis. 
(See the annexed figuie ) 

° The distance from Athens to Sparta by the road is given by Isocrates (Orat. 
Paneg. § 24, p, 171) at 1200 stades, by Pliny (H. N. vii 20, p 425), more accurately 
at 1140 Moderns estimate the diiect distance at 135 or 140 miles Pheidippides 
must therefore have travelled at the rate of 70 English miles a day. Kinneir says 
that this IS a rate attained by the modern Persian foot-messengers (Geograph. 
Memoir, p. 44, but see above, vol i. p. 161, note q; and Pliny relates that two 
persons, Anystis a Lacedaemonian, and Philonides, a courier employed by Alex- 
ander the Great, performed the extraordinary distance of 1200 stades (nearly 140 
miles) m a single day (H. N. 1 s. c.). 

’ It was the favourite boast of Athena that her inhabitants were avrox^ov^s — 
sprung from the soil Hence the adoption of the symbol of the grasshopper 
(Thucyd. i. 6 ; Aristoph Eq. 1231 , Nub 955, ed. Bothe). Her territory had never 
been o\errun by an enemy, and so her cities had never been overthrown or re- 
moved, like the cities in other countries (compare Herod, i. 56, vii 171 ; Thucyd, 
i. 2; Plat. Tim. p 10, ed. Tauchn. ; Menex pp. 186, 198; Isocrat. Paneg § 4 

p. 166) 

“ The Greeks divided their month of 29 or 30 days into three periods* — 
1 The ix))v iVrd^ej/09, fiom the 1st day to the 10th inclusively , 2 The /zV 
from the 11th to the 20th , and 3. The ixrqv (phivoov^ or airlcau, from the 21st to the 
end. The ninth day of the first decade is thus the ninth day of the month itself. 
The battle of Marathon is said to have taken place in the month Boedromion 
(Plutarch, de Malig, Herod, p. 861, E &c ), which corresponded pretty nearly with 
our September 

® Mr. Grote believes that this was no pretence, but the “ blind tenacity of an- 
cient habit ” (Hist, of Greece, iv p. 460). We find such a feeling, he says, to abate, 
but never to disappear m the Spartan history , and he refers to the hesitation shown 
before the battle of Piatsea (infra, ix. 7—10) as indicating the reality of this motive ; 
but both that and the similar withholding of the hulk of their troops from Thermo- 
pylae (vii 206) may be explained on selfish grounds, and fail to show that the ex- 
cuse was more than a subterfuge. I know but of one occasion in Spartan history 
where their own interests were plainly attacked, in which a religious motive is said 
to have had any share in preventing their troops from stirring. In the seventh 
year of the Peloponnesian war, at the first seizure of Pylos, the occurrence of a 
festival appears as one out of many reasons of their delay in making a resistance 
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107. The barharians were conducted to Marathon by 
Hippias^ the son of Pisistratus^ who the night before had seen 
a strange vision in his sleep. He dreamt of lying in his 
mother’s arms, and conjectured the dream to mean that he 
would be restored to Athens, recover the power which he had 
lost, and afterwards live to a good old age in his native country. 
Such was the sense in which he interpreted the vision.^ He 
now proceeded to act as guide to the Persians, and in the first 
place he landed the prisoners taken from Eretria upon the 
island that is called iEgileia," belonging to the Styreans," after 
which he brought the fleet to anchor off Marathon, and mar- 
shalled the bands of the barbarians as they disembarked. As 
he was thus employed it chanced that he sneezed and at the 
same time coughed with more violence than was his wont. 
IsTow as he was a man advanced in years, and the greater num- 
ber of his teeth were loose, it so happened that one of them 
was driven out with the force of the cough, and fell down into 
the sand, Hippias took all the pains he could to find it, but 
the tooth was nowhere to be seen ; whereupon he fetched a deep 
sigh, and said to the bystanders — 

After all the land is not ours, and we shall never be able 
to bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which 
my tooth has possession.” 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out/ 

108. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,^ when they were joined by 

(Thuoyd iy 5 ) , but it is expressly stated that they made light of the occasion, and 
thought no hurry was needed. 

^ Compare the dream of Caesar and its interpretation (Suet. Jul. Cms § ^, p 16. 
Plut yit Cass, c 32) 

“ The jEgileia here spoken of is not the island of that name near Crete, of which 
Stephen speaks (Stepb Byz ad voc. AlyiKeia.), and which is mentioned by Pliny 
under the name of ^glia (H. N. iv. 12, p. 212), but an island, or rather islet, be- 
tween Euboea and Attica, at the entrance of what was called the Myrtoan 
Sea (Cf. Plin H. N. iv 12, p 215 , and Ptolem. Oeograpb v 2, p 139, where 
iEgilia seems to be intended by B^KjLaAU ) 

^ Styra was a town of southern Euboea, not far from Car3"stus (Strab. x. p. 
650). According to Pausanias it was a Uryopian settlement (IV. xxxiv § 6), 
The modern Btoum retains the ancient name, and probably occupies nearly the 
ancient site. 

^ On the disappointing fulfilment of dreams, see i. 114, and compare the Magian 
doctrine on the subject (i. 120) 

^ ^ Hercules was among the gods specially worshipped at Marathon. Tradition 
said that the hero had himself visited the place (Apollo d. II. v. 'T), and that his 
sons had dwelt there during the greater part of their exile in Attica (ib. II. viii. 2). 
The Marathonians claimed to have introduced the worship of Hercules into Greece 
(Pausan. 1. xxxvii. § 4). Colonel Leake supposes that the remains of a temple near 
Vrand (which he regards as the ancient Marathon) are those of the Heracleium, and 
that the sacred precinct, or teinenus, was in the plain below (Demi of Attica, p. 98 ; 
App. I, p. 211). See the Plan of the Plain of Marathon, supra, p. 402. 
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tbe PlatooanSj who came in full force to their aid. Some time 
before/ the Plataeans had put themselves under the rule of the 
Athenians, and these last had already undertaken many labours 
on their behalf. The occasion of the surrender was the follow- 
ing. The Plataeans suffered grievous things at the hands of 
the men of Thebes ; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son 
of Anaxandridas, and the Lacedaemonians were in their neigh- 
bourhood, they first of all offered to surrender themselves to 
them. But the -Lacedeemonians refused to receive them, and 
said — 

“We dwell too far off from you, and ours would he but chill 
succour. Ye ifiight oftentimes be carried into slavery before 
one of us heard of it. We counsel you rather to give your- 
selves up to the Athenians, who are your next neighbours, and 
well able to shelter you.’"' ’’ 

This they said, not so much out of good will towards the 
Plataeans as because they wished to involve the Athenians in 
trouble by engaging them in wars with the Boeotians. The 
Plat£eans, however, when the Lacedaemonians gave them this 
counsel, complied at once ; and when the sacrifice to the 
Twelve Gods was being offered at Athens, they came and sat 
as suppliants about the altar/ and gave themselves up to the 
Athenians. The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Plateeans 
had done than instantly they marched out against them, while 
the Athenians sent troops to their aid. As the two armies 
were about to join battle, the Corinthians, who chanced to be 
at hand, would not allow them to engage ; both sides consented 
to take them for arbitrators, whereupon they made up the 
quarrel, and fixed the boundary-line between the two states upion 
this condition : to wit, that if any of the Boeotians wished no 
longer to belong to Boeotia, the Thebans should allow them to 


° Twenty-nine years before (b c 519), if we accept the date of Thucydides (iii. 
68) , but Mr Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv p. 222, note) has sho\\ n strong grounds for 
believing that Thucydides has foi once fallen into error. If Herodotus has rightly 
represented the motive of Cleomenes, the transaction can scarcely have occurred 
during the reign of Hippias, with whom Sparta was on the most fiiendly terms 
(v. 6o, 91) Mr. Grote supposes it to have taken place at the close of the second 
expedition of Cleomenes into Attica (supra, v. 72-3). 

’ The same account of the origin of the alliance is given briefly by Thucydides 
(hi 55). 

® The altar of the Twelve Gods at Athens has been mentioned before (li. 7). It 
was in the Agora, near the statue of Demosthenes and the temple of Mars (Vit. X. 
Orat. Pint, ii p 847, A. , Pausan. I. viii. § 5) Thucydides informs us that it was 
first dedicated by Pisistratus, the son of Hippias, during his archonship (vi. 54). It 
IS mentioned by Lycurgus (contra Leocrat, p 198, ed Reiske), Plutarch (Nicias, 
c IS), and the author of the Lives of the Ten Orators (1, s, c.). It seems to have 
been used as a point from which to measure distances (supra, ii. 7). 
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follow tlieir own inclinations. Tlie Corintliians, when they had 
thus decreed, forthwith departed to their homes ; the Athenians 
likewise set off on their return, but the Boeotians fell upon them 
during the march, and a battle was fought wherein they were 
■worsted by the Athenians. Hereupon these last would not be 
bound by the line which the Corinthians had fixed, but advanced 
beyond those limits, and made the Asopus ^ the boundary-line 
between the country of the Thebans and that of the Plateeans 
and Hysians. Under such circumstances did the Platseans 
give themselves up to Athens ; and now they were come to 
Marathon to bear the Athenians aid. 

109. The Athenian generals were divided in their opinions ; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too 
few to engage such a host as that of the Medes ; while others 
were for %hting at once, and among these last was Miltiades. 
He therefore, seeing that opinions were thus divided, and that 
the less worthy counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to 
go to the polemarch, and have a conference with him. For the 
man on whom the .lot fell to be polemarch,^ at Athens was en- 
titled to give his vote with the ten generals, since anciently ^ 
the Athenians allowed him an equal right of voting with them. 
The polemarch at this juncture was Callimachus of Aphidnm ; ® 
to him therefore Miltiades went, and said : — 


® The Asopus is the modern Vuriem, the great river of southern Bceotia. The 
situation of Hy&iae has been given above (v. 74, note) Plataea is undoubtedly the 
modern Kokla (Cell’s Itin pp 111-12 , Leake’s Northern Greece, ii. S23-5) 

^ The Polemarch, or War-Archon, was the third archon m dignity, and before 
the time of Clisthenes had constitutionally the general superintendence of ail milit- 
ary matters, having succeeded to the office of the kings as respected war. (Of. 
Photms, ad voc. noA.€/aapxosO It appears by the position of Callimachus on this 
occasion, that the legislation of Chsthenes, though it committed the general direction 
of mihtary affairs to the Ten Strategi (supra, ctu 108, note % yet did not at once 
deprive the Polemarch of his ancient office, but made him a sort of colleague of the 
generals, with certain special and peculiar privileges, as that of commanding the 
right wmg (infra, ch 111) There can be little doubt that Herodotus has fallen 
into error with respect to the mode in which the Polemarch was elected at this 
period. He has, as Mr. Grote obseives (Hist of Greece, iv. p 197, note “), ‘‘trans- 
ferred to the year 490 b. c. the practice of his own time.” It is impossible that the 
office can have been assigned by lot, while it had such important duties belonging 
to it (cf. Arist. Pol. VI 4, p. 198, ed. Tauchn ). The change from open election to 
the lot most probably occurred shortly after Marathon, and in connexion with the 
great act of Aiistides, the “throwing open to all citizens, without respect to tribe or 
property, of the archonship and all other public offices” (cf Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, g 112) Aristides himself, we are told, was in the year Marathon elected 
archon by open vote (Idomeneus ap. Plutarch. Arist. c 1). 

“ When Herodotus wr-ote, the polemarch had no military functions at all, but 
“ attended to the personal and family interests of the me tics and foreigners in sren- 
eral” (Hermann, § 138). 

® Little is known of Aphidnse, except that it was a strong position between 
Phyl6 and Rhanmus (Dem. de Cor. § 12), and in the neighbourhood of Decelea (in- 
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With thee it rests^ Callimachus, either to bring Athens to 
slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to leave behind thee to all 
future geiierations a memory beyond even Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. For never since the time that the Athenians 
became a people were they in so great a danger as now. If 
they bow their necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, the woes 
which they will have to suffer when given into the power of 
Hippias are already determined on ; if, on the other hand, they 
fight and overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in 
Greece. How it comes to pass that these things are likely to 
happen, and how the determining of them in some sort rests with 
thee, I will now proceed to make clear. We generals are ten 
in number, and our votes are divided ; half of us wish to en- 
gage, half to avoid a combat. How, if we do not fight, I look 
to see a great disturbance at Athens which will shake meffs 
resolutions, and then I fear they will submit themselves ; but if 
we fight the battle before any unsoundness show itself among 
our citizens, let the gods but give us fair play, and we are well 
able to oveicome the enemy. On thee therefore we depend in 
this matter, which lies wholly in thine own power. Thou hast 
only to add thy vote to my side and thy country wiU be free, 
and not free only, but the first state in Greece. Or, if thou 
preferrest to give thy vote to them who would decline the com- 
bat, then the reverse will follow.'^ 

110. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus ; and the 
addition of the polemarch^s vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those generals who had been 
desirous of hazarding a battle, when their turn came to com- 
mand the army, gave up their right to Miltiades.'^ He however, 
though he accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, and would 
not fight, until his own day of command arrived in due course.^ 

111. Then at length, when his own turn was come, the 
Athenian battle was set in array, and this was the order of it. 

fra, ix 73). Col. Leake places it conjeeturally at tlie hill of Kotrom^ a strong 
height m the upper part of the valley of the river of Marathon, where are 
“ considerable remains indicating the site of a fortified demus ” (Demi of Attica, 

p. 21) 

^ Aristides is said to have been one of the strategi, who recommended an im- 
mediate engagement (Plutarch, Arist c 6). Themistocles was on the same side, but 
it is uncertain whether he held the office of strategus. 

^ There seems to be some justice in Mr Grote’s remark (Hist, of Greece, iv p. 
463), that “Miltiades would not have admitted any serious postponement of the 
battle upon such a punctilio.” Still it is clear that the Greeks were encamped for 
several days opposite to the Persians, unless we are to set aside altogether the nar- 
rative of Herodotus. We must therefore explain the delay in some way (See on 
this point the remarks on the circumstances of the battle, in the Appendix to this 
book, Essay i. § 7). 
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Callimacliiis the polemarch led the right wing/ for it was at 
that time a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to 
the polemarch/ After this followed the tribes, according as 
they were numbered/ in an unbroken line ; while last of all 
came the PlateeanSj forming the left wing. And ever since that 
day it has been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices 
. and assemblies held each fifth year at Athens/ for the Athenian 
herald to implore the blessing of the gods on the Plateaus con- 
jointly with the Athenians. Now as they marshalled the host 
upon the field of Marathon, in order that the Athenian front 
might be of equal length with the Median, the ranks of the 
centre were diminished, and it became the weakest part of the 
line, while the wings were both made strong with a depth of 
many lanks. 

112. So when the battle was set in array, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, so soon 
as they were let go, charged the barbarians at a rim.® Now the 

® The Tight wing was the special post of honour (vide infra, ix. 2^7, where the 
Athenians dispute with the Tegeans the right of occupying it before the battle of 
Platsea) This arose from the greater exposure of those who fought at this end of 
the line, particulaily when outflanked, from the shield being carried on the left arm 
(cf Thucyd v, 71) The Polemarch took the post as lepresentative of the king, 
whose position it had been in the ancient times. (See Eurip. Suppl 65G) 

^ It would seem that the democratical arrangements of the Clisthenic constitu- 
tion prevailed in the camp no less than m the city itself iNot only was the army 
marshalled by tribes, but the tribes stood in their political order, that is, in the order 
which had been determined by lot at the beginning of the civil -^ear for the fur- 
nishing of the prytdnes The tribe ^iCantis had the right wing, because it was the 
prytany of that tribe at the time of the battle (Plat Sympos p 628, D ). The tribes 
Antiochis and Leontis were in the centre, the former commanded by Aristides, the 
latter commanded or accompanied by Themistocles (ib. p. G28, E F.). The position 
of the other tribes is not known 

® The Panathenaic festival is probably intended. It was held every fifth year 
(i. e once m every four years, half-way between the Olympic festivals), and was 
the great religious assembly (Trav'ttyvpis) of the Athenians. The saciufices with which 
it opened w^ere of a magnificent character, for every town in Attica, and every 
colony of Athens, and in after times every subject city, sent a bull as an offering. 
After these victims were offered, and before the feasting upon their flesh began, the 
solemn prayer mentioned in the text seems to have been offered. (See Smith’s 
Diet of Antiquities, pp 705-6 ) 

3 It IS questioned by some writers what this really means. Col. Leake thinks 
that the Greeks can only have begun by a “ quick step,” the rapidity of which may 
have been increased as they approached the Persian line (Demi of Attica, App I. 
p 212). Mr. Finlay is of the same opinion. They suppose that a run of a mile 
must have disoidered the troops, and unfitted them for engaging with the enemy. 
Mr Grote admits this result, but still believes in the fact of the run, which, he ob- 
serves, “was obviously one of the most remarkable events connected with the 
battle” (Hist of Greece, iv. p 470, note) He ascribes the defeat of the Greek 
centre to the disorder produced by the rapid advance. But if this had been so, is 
it likely that Herodotus would have failed to notice it ^ Perhaps sufficient allowance 
has not been commonly made for the effect of athletic training upon the Greek 
frame (See Professor Creasy’s ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles,’ p, 34, where this point 
is noticed.) 
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distance between the two armies was little short of eight fur- 
longs. The PersianSj therefore, when they saw the Grreehs 
coming on at speed, made ready to receive them, although it 
seemed to them that the Athenians were bereft of their senses, 
and bent upon their own destruction ; for they saw a mere hand- 
ful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen or 
archers.' Such was the opinion of the barbarians ; but the 
Athenians in close array fell upon them, and fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded. They were the first of the Greeks, 
so far as I know, who introduced the custom of charging the 
enemy at a run, and they were hkewise the first who dared to 
look upon the Median garb, and to face men clad in that 
fashion.'^ Until this time the very name of the Medes had 
been a terror to the Greeks to hear. 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of 
Marathon for a length of time ; and in the mid battle, where 
the Persians themselves and the Sac£e had their place, ^ the 
barbarians were victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks 
into the inner country ; but on the two wings the Athenians 
and the Plateaus defeated the enemy. Having so done, they 


^ It was probably on account of the deficiency of the Greeks in archers and 
cavalry that the rapid charge was made It took the Persians by surpiise, and 
allowed their light-armed troops no time to act. There is reason to believe that the 
Persian horse was absent from the battle, having been sent on some other service. 
At least the explanation given by Suidas of the proverb, “ iirTrets,” favours 

such a supposition (See Appendix, Essay i § 8 ) 

The sterile and mountainous character of Attica made it unfit to breed horses. 
Athens, however, was not absolutely without cavalry even in very early times. 
The requirement of two horsemen from each Naucrarj (Pollux, viii. 108) must un- 
doubtedly have been an ancient one, and would have given, in the times anterior 
to Clisthones, 96, in those subsequent, 100 horse-soldiers If the lTnre7s of the 
Solonian constitution (continued in the Clisthenic) all served, the number now, one 
would think, must have been larger It seems however to have been not till after 
the Persian war, that the number was increased to 300, or, including the Scythian, 
horse-archers, 600 (jEschin de F L. p. 335, ed Reiske ; cf Schol. in Aristoph. Eq. 
226, ?i(Tav (oi i7nre?s) rb /uey rrpSjTov k^aKocrioi rhy api^^uoy) A little later it was raised 
again to 1200, an amount which does not appear to have been exceeded in the most 
flourishing times (cf. Thucyd ii. 13 ; JEschm. de F L p 336, Andoc de Pac § 'If, 
p 50 , Schol Aristoph 1. s c ; Suidas in voc ). The horse-archcis were not included 
in this number (Andoc. 1 s. c ) 

^ On the exaggeration involved in this statement, see the Introductory Essay, 
vol. i. p 64, note ^ 

^ Mr. Grote notices the similar battle array of the Turkish armies, where the 
centre is the post of honour, and is usually occupied by the sultan or other chief 
commander, surrounded by the flow’er of the cavalry or spa his (Hist of Greece, iv. 
p 468, note ; but this arrangement, although usual among the Persians, and per- 
haps invariably adopted when the king was present (Arrian Exp. Alex. ii. 8, 
AapeTos rb fieroy r^s itdffTis rd^eccs erreixe, Ka^drrep ydfios TOi? Tlepffwy ^acnXevcn 
rsrdxSrai. Compare Xen Anab. I. viii. § 21-3, and Oyrop. YHI. v. § 8), was de- 
parted from occasionally by their commanders, as is plain from Mardonius’s dis- 
position of his troops before the battle of Platsea (infra, ix. 31). 
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suffered the routed barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining 
the two wings in one, fell upon those who had broken their own 
centre, and fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, 
and now the Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut them 
down, chasing them all the way to the shore, on reaching which 
they laid hold of the ships and called aloud for fire. 

114. It was in the struggle here that Callimachus the pole- 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself," lost his life ; 
Stesilaus too, the son ot Thrasilaus, one of the generals, was 
slain ; and Cync^girus,^ the son of Euphorion, having seized on 
a vessel of the enemy^s by the ornament at the stern,® had his 
hand cut off by the blow of an axe, and so perished ; as like- 
wise did many other Athenians of note and name.’’ 

115.. Nevertheless the Athenians secured in this way seven 
of the vessels, while with the remainder the barbarians pushed 
off, and taking aboard their Eretrian prisoners from the island 
where they had left them, doubled Cape Sunium, hoping to 
reach Athens before the return of the Athenians. The 
Alcmseonidae were accused by their .countrymen of suggesting 
this course to them ; they had, it was said, an understanding 
with the Persians, and made a signal to them,^ by raising a 
shield, after they were embarked in their ships. 

** Callimachus represented in the Poecile at Athens, in a picture painted not - 
long after the event, as, together with Miltiades, taking the most prominent part m 
the battle (Pausari I. xv ^4) Poleinon, a sophist mthe time of the Antonmes, com- 
posed a funeral oration in his honour, wherein he spoke of his having been pierced 
by so many ivcapons that Ins body was prevented from falling (Compare Anstxd. 
Panath. p 216, and ^Elian N A vii S8.) 

^ Gynteg’rus was a bi other of AEschylus (Suidas, ad voc ) Later writers, as 
Justin (ii 9j, and the Pseudo-Plutarch (Plut Op. ii p 805, B. C ), greatly exagger- 
ated ills exploit According to them, ivhen he lost his right hand, he seized the 
vessel with his left, and when that was cut off, caught it with his teeth, and would 
not let go bis hold till he was slain He too was represented in the Pcecile (^Elian. 

1 s. c ). 

® The ornament at the stern {atpXao-rou or aplustre) consisted of wooden planks 
curved gracefully in continuance of the sweep by which the stern of the ancient 
ship rose from the sea. Vessels were ordinarily ranged along a beach with their 
sterns towards the shore (Virg. Mn m. 2^7, “Stant Iitore puppes , vi 3-5, 
901, Ac.), and thus were liable to be seized by the stern-ornament Homer had 
lepiesented Hector as laying hold of a vessel in this way m the battle at the ships 
(ILxv7l7). 

The names of these persons have not come down to us. It is known, how- 
ever, that -Hschylus, and his brother Amemiaa, of whom we hear below (viii. 84, 
93), were present at the fight, and behaved with gallantry (Harm. Par. 48 ; Athen- 
£eus, XIV. 6, Pdusan. I i. 4, Suidas, ad voc. Aiax^J^os) Theraistocles and Aristides 
have been already mentioned as among the combatants. They fought m the 
centre, where the tribes Leontis and Antiochis were defeated bv the enemy (Plut. 
Aristid. c. 5). 

“ Colonel Leake says that raising a shield was “not an uncommon signal among 
the Greeks” (Demi of Attica, App I. p 207, note q. He refers to the well-knowm 
passage in Diodorus (xx. 51), where Demetrius is related to have raised a golden 
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116. The Persians accordingly sailed round Sunium. But 
the Athenians with all possible speed marched away to the 
defence of their city^ and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
the appearance of the barbarians ; ® and as their camp at 
Marathon had been pitched in a precinct of Hercules, so now 
they encamped in another precinct of the same god at Cynos- 
arges.^ The barbarian fleet arrived, and lay to off Phalerum, 
which was at that time the haven of Athens ; - but after 
resting awhile upon their oars^ they departed and sailed away 
to Asia. 

117. There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side of 
the barbarians^ about six thousand and four hundred men ; ® 


shield as a signal for beginning the battle. But I am only aware of one other in- 
stance (Xen. Hell 11 i § 21.) 

^ Marathon is six and twenty miles from Athens by the common route, that 
which passes betiveen Hymettus and Pentelicus If the Greeks performed this 
march, one of seven hours, as Heiodotus has been thought to imply, the very same 
afternoon, it would be about the most remarkable of the events of a very memorable 
day. Perhaps Herodotus did not intend such extreme activity. The Persians, it 
must be boine in mind, sailed fiist toHCgilea, which uas fifteen miles from Marathon 
in a north-easterly diiection It would not be until then fleet was seen standing 
again for the Attic coast instead of loimding Euboea, that a suspicion would aiise 
of their intention This is extiemely likely to have been early the next day. Then 
the Athenians set off with all speed, and as tiie voyage ivas near!} four times the 
length of the land journey, arrived first Piutaich supports this vieiv, since he says 
expressly that Miltiades returned to Athens the day aper the battle (Belloiie an 
pace clariores fuennt Athenienses, ii. p 350) 

^ Supra, V. 63 Oynosarges was situated very near the famous Lycaeum, the 
school of Aristotle Both seem to have been mthe district called Cepi^ or “the 
Gardens,” which w^as on the south-eastern side of the city towaids the Ilissus, and 
may have been m part withm and m part without the walls (Pausan I xix § 2-4, 
and xxvn § 4 , Phn. H. N xxxvi 6, p. 631 ; Liv. xxxi 24) Cynosarges itself lay 
outside the city, a little way from the Diomeian gate (Diog Laert. vi 13 ; Plut. 
Them, cl) It was a grassy spot, thickly shaded with trees (Dictearch. Fr. 59), 
situated upon rising ground (Plut. Vit. X. Khet. ii. p 883 B), and is placed with 
much probability by Colonel Leake “ at the foot of the south-eastern extremity of 
Mount Lycabettus” (Athens g vi. p 211) It would thus both lie upon the common 
route from Athens to Marathon, and command a prospect of the sea and of the 
roadstead of Phalerum. 

The temple of Hercules at Cynosarges is mentioned by a groat number of 
writers (See, besides the authorities ah eady quoted, Aristoph Ban. 612, Polem. 
Ii Fr 18; Hesych in voc , Harpocrat. sub \oc 'HpdwAem, ) Besides the 
temple, there was also a gymnasium, or public cxercise-ground, at the place (Liv. 
Diog. Laert., Plutarch, Steph Byz , ad voc Ac.). 

Supra, V. 68. 

® The moderation of this estimate contrasts remarkably with the exaggerated 
statements of later times. The inscription under the picture in the PcBciie put the 
number of the slain at 200,000. 

Trpojxaxovvres ^A^yjvaioi Mapa^uyi _ 

"'E KT e i V av MijSeiov ctKoart fivptddaf. 

(Suidas ad voc. IIoi/cfAi?.) 

Others spoke of 300,000 (Pausan. IV. xxv. § 2) or of an innumerable multitude 
(Xen. Anab. III. n. § 12; Plut. de Malign. Herod, ii. p. 862). The great slaughter 
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on tliat of tlie Athenians, one hundred and ninety- two/ Such 
was the number of the slain on the one side and the other. A 
strange prodigy likewise happened at this fight. Epizelus/ the 
son of Cuphagoras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, 
and behaving himself as a brave man should, when suddenly he 
was stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or dart, and 
this blindness continued thenceforth during the whole of his 
after life. The following is the account which he himself, as I 
have heard, gave of the matter : he said that a gigantic warrior, 
•with a huge beard, which shaded all his shield, stood over 
against him, but the ghostly semblance passed him by, and 
slew the man at his side. Such, as I understand, was the tale 
which Ej)izelus told.® 

took place at one of the marshes, into which the flying Persians were driven by 
their conquerors. The picture at the Poecile gave this incident (Pausan. I. xv, § 4, 
and xxxii § 6) The entire number of the Persians engaged is very uncertain. 
Justin (ii 9) lays them at 600,000, Plato (Menex p 190, ed. Tauchn.) and Lysias 
(Orat Fun. p 82, ed. Reiske) at half a million , Plutarch (Parall ii p. S05) and 
\Merius Maximus (v. 3) at 300,000, and Cornelius Nepos at 210,000 (Miltiad. c. 4). 
This last estimate is perhaps not far from the truth. The 600 triremes 7nust have 
carried at least 138,000 men (vide infra, vii 184), and may probably have carried 
150,000. The cavalry is not likely to have fallen short of 10,000, which is the 
estimate of Nepos (1 s. c ). And the seamen of the cavalry transports, together 
with the Greeks impiessed into the service from the Cyclades (infra, ch 133), may 
have easily amounted to 50,000. Thus we should have for the whole amount — 


Cl cw s of 600 triremes . . . 120,000 

Men-at-arms (Persians and Sacae) on board them . 30,000 

Cavalry . . . . 10,000 

Clews of the horse-transports 40,000 

Greeks pressed into the sei’vice 10,000 


210,000 

The Athenians are usually estimated at 9000, or, including the 1000 Plataeans, 10,- 
000. (See Pausan X. xx. § 2 , Pint. ParalL 1. s. c, , Corn Nep Miltiad. c 6.) 
Justm makes them 10,000 exclusive of the Piataean contingent (ii 9). The light- 
armed would probably about double the number (infra, ix 29). The Soros which 
marks the grave of the Athenian dead is still a conspicuous object on the plain of 
Marathon (Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece, p. 113; Leake’s Demi of Attica, 
pp. 99;&c.> 

* The smallness of the loss sustained by a Greek army in a great engagement, 
unless in case of an utter rout, is very remarkable. At Platsea, where the troops 
engaged were above Y0,000, Herodotus estimates the slain at 769, and of these 600 
fell in a bye engagement, and no more than 159 in the mam battle (infra, ix. 69- 
70). With the Dorians the paucity of killed was particularly striking. In the great 
battle of Mantmea, which re-established the military fame of Sparta after her 
various losses in the early part of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans slain were 
about 300 (Thucyd v. 74) In some cases the number recorded seems almost 
ridiculous. At Amphipolis, for instance, Brasidas loses seve^i men (Thucyd. v. 11) : 
at the battle of Corinth the slain amount to eight (Xen. Hell. iv. ui. § 1). 

® Epizelus was represented in the painting at the Poecile (^lian. N. A. vii. 88). 

According to Plutarch (Theseus, c. 35), Theseus was seen by a great number 
of the Athenians flghting on their side against the Persians. In the Pmcile, the 
^ro Marathon, Theseus, Minerva, and Hercules, were all represented as present 
(Pans. L xv% § 4). ^ if 
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118. Datis meanwliile was on Ms way back to Asia/ and 
had reached Myconus/ when he saw in his sleep a vision. What 
it was is not known ; but no sooner was day come than he 
caused strict search to be made throughout the whole fleets and 
finding on board a Phoenician vessel an image of Apollo over- 
laid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been taken, and 
learning to what temple it belonged, he took it with him in his 
own ship to Delos, and placed it in the temple there, enjoining 
the Delians, who had now come back to tlieir island, to restore 
the image to the Theban Delium,® which lies on the coast over 
against Chalcis. Having left these injunctions, he sailed away ; 
but the Delians failed to restore the statue, and it was not till 
twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, warned by an oracle, 
themselves brought it back to Delium. 

119. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artaphernes 
had carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, they 
were taken up to Susa.^ Now king Darius, before they were 

Ctesias (Persica, § 18) declared that Datis fell in the fight, and that the Athen- 
ians refused to give up his body to the Persians This was, according to him, one 
of the reasons why Xerxes invaded Giecce (§ 21). Since the recent disco veiies m 
Assyria and Babylonia few will credit Ctesias where lie contradicts Herodotus. 
Perhaps the story that Ilippias fell, which is found in Cicero (ad Attic ix. 10) and 
Justin (11 9) rests on no better foundation. 

® Myconus retains its name almost unchanged in the modern 3hlo7io. It lies 
between Tenos (Tmo) and Icaria {Niharia)^ H miles from the one and near 30 from 
the other Myconus is separated from Delos by a narrow channel not more than 2 
miles wide. 

° This temple acquired a special celebrity from the defeat which the Athenians 
suffered in its neighbourhood m the eighth year of the Peloponnesian w^ar, b c. 424 
(Thucyd. iv. 96) It w'as (as Herodotus says) situated near the coast {ini ^aAao-o-?;: 
cf. Pausan, IX xx § 1, and Scylax. Peripl. p. 51), overlooking the channel between 
the mainland and Eubtea (Liv. xxxv. 51, “ immmens man, ” Thuc>d. iv. 76, nph's 
Eij^oiav rerpaiJiiievop') The name of Delium is said to have been given to it because 
it was built after the model of Apollo’s temple at Delos (Strab ix. p 585) It lay 
in the territory of Tanagra, from which it was distant about 5 miles (Liv 1. s. c ), 
while it was little more than one from the Athenian frontier (Thucyd. iv. 90, 99) 

Besides the temple there was a small towm {noXixviov^ IStrab 1. s c. ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.) called Delium. The site of the Utter seems to be occupied by the 
modern village of DIuhssi. The temple was much neaier the sea. (See Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol li p. 450 ) 

^ DamiSjthe friend and companion of Apollonius of Tyana, declared that Apol- 
lonius found the Eretrians still m the same place, and retaining their ancestral 
speech, in the first century of our era (ap Philostr vit Apoll, Tyan. i. 24). He re- 
ported their tradition to be, that the number of the captives m the first instance 
was 780, and consisted of men, women, and children — but that near one half died 
upon the journey, so that only 400 men and 10 women appeared before Dai'ius at 
Susa. The Eretrians m his day occupied a strongly-fortified village, but suffered 
continually from the raids of their neighbours, who ravaged their cultivated land. 
Apollonius interceded for them with the Parthian king There is nothing impro- 
bable in this narrative, winch Mr Grote discredits (Hist, of Greece, iv p. 488, note) 
on account of the fictions wherewith the life of Apollonius is disfigured. 

Strabo placed the captive Eretrians in Gordyene or Kurdistan, the mountain 
region east of the upper Tigris (xv. p. 1060). 
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made Hs prisoners, nonrislied a fierce anger against these men 
for having injured him without provocation j but now that he 
saw them brought into his presence, and become his subjects, 
he did them no other harm, but only settled them at one of his 
•own stations in Cissia — a place called Ardericca " — two hundred 
and ten fuilongs distant from Susa, and forty from the well 
which yields produce of three different kinds. For from this 
well they get bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way 
that I will now describe : They draw with a swipe, and instead 
of a bucket make use of the half of a wine-skin ; with this the 
man dips, and after drawing, pours the liquid into a reservoir, 
wherefrom it passes into another, and there takes three difterent 
shapes. The salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and harden, 
while the oil is drawn off into casks. It is called by the Per- 
sians “ rhadinace,'' is black, and has an unpleasant smell. 
Here then king Darius established the Eretrians, and here they 
continued to my time, and stiU spoke their old language. So 
thus it fared with the Eretrians. 

120. After the full of the moon two thousand Lacede- 
monians came to Athens So eager had they been to arrive in 
time, that they took but three days to reach Attica from 
Sparta.^ They came, however, too late for the battle ; yet, as 
they had a longing to behold the Medes, they continued their 
march to Marathon and there viewed the slain. Then, after 


^ This cannot be the Ardericca which was mentioned in the first Book, for that 
was in the northern pait of Babylonia, and lay on the Euphrates (i 185). It must 
he sought for m Kkuzistan^ in the neighbourhood of one or other of the few places 
where bitumen is found Col Kawlmson places it at Kir-Ah^ which is So miles 
(above 800 stades) from Susa, in a direction a little north of east 

“Among these steep ravines,” he says, “I was surprised to detect the eyident 
traces of a broad-paved road, leading into the secluded plain of Kit- A h ^ which ap- 
peared to come from the direction of Bus (Susa). I also found a heap of mounds 
in the plain, the remains of an ancient town, and uniting these indications with the 
bitumen pits, which abound in the neighbouihood, and from which the place has 
obtained its name, I could not but fancy that I beheld the site of the Eietrian 
colony of Ardericca. It is true that the distance in a right line is too much to ac- 
cord with the 210 stadia of Herodotus, and he seems to have actually visited the 
place himself; but in all other respects it will agree sufi&ciently well both with his ac- 
count and with that of Damis (ap.Philostr. Yit. Apoli 1. s. c ) The liquid bitumen is 
colleded at the present day in the same way as is related by Heiodotus • the ground is 
impregnated with this noxious matter, and the waters are most unwholesome The 
Balad-iud may be the stream which was brought round the town to defend the 
Greek colonists from the attacks of the barbarians ; and the rising ground behind 
the rums is, at the present day, the part of the district chiefly under cultivation ” 
(Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 7ol. ix. p 94). 

^ Isocrates says that the Spartans were three days and three nights on the road 
(Orat. Paneg. 24, p. 171, ed. Balter). As the distance was not less than 130 miles 
(1140 stades, Plin. H, N. vii. 20), it is impossible that the march should have been 
accomplished in a shorter space of time. 
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giving the Athenians all praise for their achievement^ they de- 
parted and returned home."^ 

121. But it fills me with wonderment^ and'l can in no wise 
believe the report^ that the Alcm^eonidm had an understanding 
with the Persians^ and held them up a shield as a signal, 
wishing Athens to be brought under the yoke of the barbarians 
and of Hippias, — the Alcmseonidae, who have shown them- 
selves at least as bitter haters of tyrants as was Callias, the son 
of Phsenippus, and father of Hipponicus.® This Callias was 
the only person at Athens who^, when the Pisistratidm were 
driven out, and their goods were exposed for sale by the vote of 
the people, had the courage to make purchases, and likewise in 
many other ways to display the strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all, on several accounts. For not only did he thus distinguish 
himself beyond others in the cause of his country's freedom ; but 
likewise, by the honours which he gained at the Olympic games, 
where he carried off the prize in the horse-race, and was second 
in the four-horse chariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier 
period in the Pythian games, he showed himself in the eyes of 
all the Greeks a man most unsparing in his expenditure.® He 
was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his daughters, 
three in number ; for when they came to be of marriageable 
age, he gave to each of them a most ample dowry, and placed 
it at their own disposal, allowing them to choose their husbands 
from among all the citizens of Athens,^ and giving each in 
marriage to the man of her own choice.®] 


* Plato (Menex. p 191, ed. Tauchn.) tells us that the Spartans arrived iheday 
after the battle (r?) tt?? fxdxv^)- As the Greeks did not leave the bodies 

of the Persians to infect the air, but buried them (Pausan, I xxxii. § 4), probably 
as soon as they had entombed their own dead, this statement is in close accordance 
with Herodotus, and may be accepted as the truth. 

^ Vide infra, vii. 151, ^\here another Callias, the son of this Hipponicus, is men- 
tioned. Hipponicus himself is said to have been one of the wealthiest Athenians of 
his day, which may account for this introduction of his name. (See Plutarch, Alcib. 
c 8, and Atheneeus, Deipnosoph. xii 9, where however the story told oi the mode 
in which he obtained his wealth is historically impossible ) 

® Supra, eh. 85, note 

In general the Athenian ladies — indeed, the Greek ladies without exception — 
were not even asked to give their consent to the match prepared for them. Parents 
managed marriages often on both sides, always on that of the woman. The hus- 
band was often a complete stranger until the day of the espousals. (See the 
plays of Plautus and Terence passim, and cf. Eurip. Androm. 951, and Xen. (Econom. 
vii. § 10-11 ) 

** This chapter is regarded as an interpolation by Valckenaer, Larch er, Schaefer, 
Schultz, and Gaisford. Schweigheeuser and Bahr are of a different opinion.* ** It is 
wanting in several of the best MSS,, and has expressions in it which are very harsh, 
and unlike Herodotus. Larcher conjectures that it was inserted by a sophist who 
wished to pay court to Hipponicus (note ad loc.). 

VoL. Iir.— 2^ 
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123. Now tlie Alcmseonidaa fell not a wMt short of this 
person in their hatred of tyrants^ so that I am astonished at 
the charge made against them, and cannot bring myself to 
believe that they held up a shield ; for they were men who had 
remained in exile during the whole time that the tyranny lasted, 
and they even contrived the trick by which the Pisistratidm 
were deprived of their throne.^ Indeed I look upon them as 
the persons who in good truth gave Athens her freedom far more 
than Harmodius and Aristogeiton/ For these last did but ex- 
asperate the other Pisistratidse by slaying Hipparchus,"^ and 
were far from doing anything towards putting down the 
tyranny ; whereas the Alcmaeonid^ were manifestly the actual 
deliverers of Athens, if at least it be true that the Pythoness 
was prevailed upon by them to bid the Lacedeemonians set 
Athens free, as I have already related. 

124 But perhaps they were offended with the people of 
Athens, and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, but on the 
contrary there were none of the Athenians who were held in 
such general esteem, or who were so laden with honours.^ So 
that it is not even reasonable to suppose that a shield was held 
up by them on this account. A shield was shown, no doubt ; 
that cannot be gainsaid ; but who it was that showed it I 
cannot any further determine, 

125. Now the Alcmaeonidae were, even in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens, ^ but from the time of Alcm^on, and 

® Supra, y. 63. 

* It IS plain that Herodotus was of the same opinion as Thucydides (vi. 54r-9), 

that far too much honour was paid to the memory of these persons. He may not 
have known the discreditable story which Thucydides relates, but he felt that they 
had dorie nothing to deserve their great reputation. Their “ foolish venture ” 
(a\e{7£<rTo? vdA/xa, Thuc. vi. 59) had only made Hippias cruel and suspicious, 
and had not helped in the least to liberate Athens ; yet they were celebrated in 
drinking-songs as the founders of democracy (ia'oyojj.ovs t’ iTroi'rj(Tdrr)v)f had 

their statues erected on the ascent to the acropolis (Pausan. 1. viii § 5 ; compare 
Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 16; vii. 19), where no other human statues vere allowed 
(see Leake’s Athens, p 216), were honoured with a conspicuous monument outside 
the walls among the great benefactors of the state (Pausan. I. xxix. § 16), and had 
an annual sacrifice ottered to them by the Polemarch (Pollux viii 91) 

" Supra, V. 55, 62 ; Thucyd. vi. 59. v 7 / 

^ What bad become of Clistheues? Probably he was dead, but when he died, 
and under what circumstances, history does not inform us. His tomb at Athena 
was among the sepulchres of those who had perished m defence of their country 
(Pausan I. xxix. g 5). Apparently, therefore, he must have fallen in battle, and 
probably either in the Theban or the Eginetan war. The tomb of those who had 
perished in the latter was not far from his (Pausan ibid.). 

* Suidas makes Alcmmon, the son of Amphiaraus, the first founder of the family 
(m voc. ’AX/cMawvtSai); but Pausanias (11. xvm § 1) derives the Alcmmonidse from 
Alcmaeon, the son of Sillus, and descendant of Nestor, who was one of the Pylians 
expelled by the Heraclidse when they conquered the Peloponnese. The famihes of 
Codrus and Pisistratus were said to have been derived from the same source (Pausan. 
ut supra ; Herod, v, 65), 
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again of Megacles^ they rose to special eminence. The former 
of these two personages, to wit, Alcmaeon, the son of Megacles, 
when Croesus the Lydian sent men from Sardis to consult the 
Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to his messengers, and assisted 
them to accomplish their task. Croesus, informed of Alcmmon's 
kindnesses by the Lydians who from time to time conveyed his 
messages to the god,^ sent for him to Sardis, and, when he 
arrived, made him a present of as much gold as he should be 
able to carry at one time about his person. Finding that this 
was the gift assigned him, Alcmaeon took his measures, and 
prepared himself to receive it in the following way. He clothed 
himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly at the 
waist, and placing upon his feet the widest buskins that he 
could anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure- 
house. Here he fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the 
first place packed as much as he could inside his buskins, be- 
tween them and his legs ; after which he filled the breast of his 
tunic quite full of gold, and then sprinkling some among his 
hair, and taking some likewise in his mouth, he came forth from 
the treasure-house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like 
anything rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and 
his bulk increased every way. On seeing him, Croesus burst 
into a laugh, and not only let him have all that he had taken, 
but gave him presents besides of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth, and Alcmseon was able to 
keep horses for the chariot-race, and won the prize at Olympia ® 
126. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, Clis- 
thenes, king of Sicyon, raised the family to still greater emi- 
nence among the Greeks than even that to which it had at- 
tained before. For this Olisthenes/ who was the son of Aristo- 


® Supra, i. 55. 

® There are strong reasons for suspecting the whole of this story : — 1. Alcmoeon 
was the Athenian general in the Cirrhiean war, b. c. 595 (Plutarch, Sol. c 11), and 
is not likely to have undertaken a journey to Sardis forty years afterwards, when 
he must have been above seventy. 2. He seems never to have gained any Olympic 
victory, for the Alcmseonidaa had only gamed one wdien Pindar wrote his seventh 
Pythian, and that was won by Alcmaion’s son, Megacles, at the 57 th Olympic 
festival (Schol. ad Find. Pyth. vu. 14; cf Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 7o). 3. Alc- 

maeon was dead before Croesus consulted the Gieek oracles, for that was m the year 
B. c. 566 (Marm Par. 41), and Megacles, the sou of Alcmaeon, had become the head 
of the family before the first usurpation of Pisistratus, b. c 660. If the narrative 
be not a mere fable, it must belopg to the biography of Megacles, not to that of 
his father. 

’ The domination of the tyrants at Sicyon lasted, according to Aristotle (Pol. 
V. 9), longer than any other. The family of Orthagoras, who was the original 
usurper, continued on the throne for a hu7idred years. They ruled with justice and 
moderation Olisthenes was the last king. He was a warlike prince, and was 
selected by the Ampbictjons as general in the Girrhsean or sacred war, b. c. 595 
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nymus, the grandson of Myron/ and the great-grandson of 
Andreas, had a daughter, called Agarista, whom he wished to 
marry to the best husband that he could find in the whole of 
Greece. At the Olympic games, therefore, having gained the 
prize in the chariot-race, he caused public proclamation to be 
made to the following effect Whoever among the Greeks 
deems himself worthy to become the son-in-law of Clisthenes, 
let him come, sixty days hence, or, if he will, sooner, to Sicyon ; 
for within a yearns time, counting from the end of the sixty 
days, Olisthenes will decide on the man to whom he shall con- 
tract his daughter."' So all the Greeks who were proud of their 
own merit or of their country flocked to Sicyon as suitors ; and 
Olisthenes had a foot-course and a wrestling-ground made ready, 
to try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of Hippo- 
crates, a native of Sybaris — ^which city about that time was at 
the very height of its prosperity. He was a man who in lux- 
uriousness of living ® exceeded all other persons. likewise there 
came Damasus, the son of Amyris, surnamed the Wise,^° a 
native of Siris.^ These two were the only suitors from Italy. 

(Plut. Yit Sol 1 s. c. Pausan. X. xxxvii. § 4; cf. Polysen in. 5, and Prontin. iii. 7). 
Besides his Olympic victory here spoken of, he gained the chariot-race at the second 
Pythian festival, b. c. 682 (Pausan X vii. § 3). 

^ Myron is mentioned as king of Sicyon by Plutarch (de Sera Num Vind p. 
558, B ) , and Pausanias records it of him that he won the chanot-race at the 33rd 
Olympic festival, b. c 648 (Pausan. VI xxix. § 2) 

® 'Various tales were told of Smindyrides by iater writers, illustrative of his 
character for luxuriousness. TimsBus, a native of Sicily, well acquainted \\ ith the 
traditions of the cities of Magna Grsecia, seems to have been the source from which 
they drew. One story was, that he was accompanied to Sicyon by a thousand 
fowlers and a thousand cooks (Athenajus, XII SS, p 541, 0 ), to which some added 
a thousand fishermen (^lian. V H. xn. 24) ; another, that he declared it made him 
feel tired to see a man hard at work in the fields (Senec. de IiA, ii. 25 ; cf. Tim. Fr. 
60) ; a third, that he complained of the rose-leaves on which he slept having creases 
in them (ibid ) He was regarded as the type of his nation, which carried luxury 
further than any other Grecian state. (See the long account of Athenseus, who fol- 
lows Timaeus and Phylarchus, Deipnosoph. XII lii, pp. 519, B 521.) 

Is this Amyris the Sybarite^ who alone understood the oracle which foretold 
the destruction of Sybaris, and therefore sold all that he had and quitted it, whence 
he was considered mad by his countrymen? See the story at length in Eustathius 
(Comment, ad Horn II. ii. p. 298), and Suidas (ad voc.), and compare Zenobius, who 
gives it differently (Cent. iv. 2^). When it was found how wisely the supposed 
madman had acted, the proverb arose, ’‘^"'Afivpis /aa^verai.” 

^ Siris, situated on a river of the same name, midway between Sybaris and 
Tarentum, was, according to different authors, a Trojan (Lycophr. Alex 978), a 
Ehodian (Strab. vi. p. 380), or an Ionian settlement. Timseus (ap Atben. XII. 5, 
p 523, C.) ascribed its first origin to Troy, but related that it afterwards received a 
body of Colophonian colonists. The grounds upon which Athens claims it as hers 
(infra, viii. 62) are very obscure Siris was almost as celebrated for its luxury as 
Sybaris (see Athenmus, 1. s. c., who quotes Timseus and Aristotle). It fell under the 
Tarentine colony of Eeraclea (about three miles from it, and nearly the same dis- 
tance irom the sea), to which at first it served as a port, and in which eventually it 
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From the Ionian Gulf ^ appeared Amphimnestus^ the son of 
EpistrophuSj an Epidamnian f from JBtolia Males, the brother 
of that Titormus ^ who excelled all the Greeks in strength, and 
who, wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself into the 
remotest parts of the JEtolian territory. From the Peloponnese 
came several — Leocedes, son of that Pheidon/ king of the Ar- 
gives, who established weights and measures throughout the 
Peloponnese,® and was the most insolent of all the Grecians 
— the same who drove out the Elean directors of the games, and 
himself presided over the contests at Olympia — Leocedes,® I 

was absorbed (Strab I s c ; Diod Sic. xii 37. Compare Scylax, Peripl p. 11, 
where Heraclea is mentioned, but not Sins ) 

Some rums of Heraclea remain, but none of Siris. The river, which bore the 
name of the latter city, is now called the Sinno There is a roadstead at its mouth, 
where vessels may he, but nothing that deserves the name of a haibour (Swin- 
burne’s Travels, vol i p 279). 

^ By the Ionian Gulf, Herodotus means the Adriatic Sea (vide infra, vii. 20 ; 
ix. 92 , and compare Thucyd i 24, &c ) 

® Epidamnus, a colony of the Corcyreans (Thucyd. i. 24), was situated on the 
Hlyrian coast, between Apolloma {Polhm) and Lissus {Alemo) The Romans 
changed its name to Dyrrhachium, i^hich has been corrupted into JDwazzo (cf 
Strab. vii p 457 , Plin 11 N. in 23) 

^ Titoimus is said to have contended with Milo, and proved himself the stionger. 
He lifted a stone up to his shouldeis which Milo could scarcely move (JSlian, IT V. 
xii 22). He also challenged Milo to a trial, which could the soonest devour an ox 
(Athenasus, x. 4, p. 412, P ) 

® Such is the reading of all the MSS. As, however, the Pheidon indicated flour- 
ished at least 150 years before Clisthenes (see Clinton’s F. H vol. i pp 247-250), 
it has been thought to be impossible that the text should be sound. Vaiious emen- 
dations have been suggested, but all involve so much alteration, that I should in- 
cline, with Muller (iEginet p. 60), to regard the passage as sound, and the historical 
error as due to Herodotus himself, who applied what he had heard of one Pheidon, 
king of Argos, to another, the father of Leocedes. That Herodotus was not well 
acquainted with Peloponnesian history is plain from the strange confusions of Book 
i. ch 65 

® Pheidon appears to have established a uniform system of weights and measures 
throughout his dominions (Marm. Par. 46, [ra /xerpa djveo-Keuatre Eph. ap. 
Strab viii p 519,*Flm. H N. vii. o6 p 478; Isidor Etym. xvi 25, § 2) His 
system continued for some time, and was known as the Plieidonian (Eph hp. Strab, 
fxerpa ra ^etdc&yeia /caAov/zeva, Pollux, Onomast X 179, ruiy ^eL^uvLU'V /xerpuy ; 
Schol Find, 01 xiii. 27, rd ayyela). He IS likewise said to have been the 

first (^. e. the first Greeks supra, vol. i. p. 560) to com silver and othei money, 
which he did in Egiiia, a portion of his dominions (Eph. ap Stiab 1. s c. , Etym, 
Mag. ad voc o^saI^kos} lie was the gieatest of the Argive kings (supra, i 82, 
note ®), but is accused by Aristotle ot having changed the previously existing monar- 
chy into a tyranny (Pol v. 8, p, 178, ed. Tauchn.) 

^ Pausanias (YI. xxii § 2) an^ Ephorus (ap. Strab 1. s c ) give the circumstances 
of this transaction According to the former, the Pisaeans, who wished to have the 
presidency of the Olympic games instead of the Eleans, invited Phidon to their as- 
sistance. With his help they drove away the Eleans, and together with him they 
presided at the festival. This was the 8th Olympiad (b. c. 748) ; and on account of 
the circumstances of the celebration, the Eleans omitted this Olympiad from their 
register, as they did also, for similar reasons, the 34th and the 104th The Eleans 
afterwards applied for assistance to Sparta ; and Sparta, with their aid, conquered 
Phidon, ajud reinstated the Eleans in the presidency of the games, giving them at 
the same time Pisatis and Triphylia. 

® Leocedes is probably the same person who is called Lacides by Pausanias (II. 
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say, appeared, tnis Pheidon^s son ; and likewise Amiantiis, son 
of Lycurgus, an Arcadian of the city of Trapezns f Laphanes, 
an Azenian of P^us,‘ whose father, Euphorion, as the story 
goes in Arcadia, entertained the Dioscnri at his residence,® 
and thenceforth kept open house for all coiners ^ and lastly, 
Onomastus, the son of Ag^us, a native of Elis. These four 
came from the Peloponnese. From Athens there arrived Me- 
gacles, the son of that Alcmeeon who visited Croesus, and Ti~ 
sandePs son, Hippoclides,^ the wealthiest and handsomest of the 
Athenians, There was likewise one Euboean, Lysanias, who 
came from Eretria, then a flourishing city. From Thessaly 
came Diactorides, a Cranonian,^ of the race of the Scopadae 
and Alcon arrived from the Molossians. This was the list of 
the suitors. 

xix § 2), and by Plutarch (ii. p. 89, E) Lacydes. The latter represents him as an 
effeminate and luxurious prince. 

® Trapezus was one of the Arcadian towns doomed to be swallowed up in Meg- 
alopolis (Pausan VIII xxvii. § 3). Its inhabitants, however, refused to remove, 
and so incurred the anger of the other Arcadians The greater number were slain, 
and the rest removed to Trapezus on the Euxine (now Trebizond)^ which looked 
upon the Arcadian Trapezus as its mother city (Pausan ut supra, § 4). Other 
writers make the Pontic Trapezus a Sinopian settlement (Xen. Anab. IV. viii. § 22, 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. ; Arrian Peripl Pont. Eux. p 113) In the time of Pausanias 
Trapezus was m ruins (VIII. xxix § 1) It lay on the left bank of the Alpheus 
{Roufia\ on the road which led from Megalopolis to Gortys {Atzicolo). Col. Leake 
identifies it with an ancient site near Mavria (Morea, vol n. pp. 27 and 298) Con- 
cerning the mythic origin of the name of Trapezus, cf Apollod. III. viii 1, § 6 

^ Arcadia was divided into three regions, of which Azania was one (Pausan. 
VIII IV. § 2 , Steph. Byz. ad voc. 'K^dvia), It seems to have been the northern- 
most portion (see Muller’s Dorians, vol n. pp. 458-4, E. T.) Pmus is not men- 
tioned by any other writer, unless it be identical with the Pans of Pausanias (YIII. 
xxiii. § 6), which was in his time a ruined town to the north of the Ladon, in 
the district of Gleitor. (For the site of Pans, see Leake, ii. p. 249, and Curtius, i. 
p 380.) 

^ Compare with this story the tale related by Pausanias of a certain Phormio, 
a Spartan, who, refusing theDioscuii the chamber wheie they wished to be lodged, 
because it was his daughter’s room, was punished by the loss of his daughter and 
all her retinue (III. xvi. § 3 ; Plutarch, ii p 1103). 

® Hippoclides belonged, in all probability, to another great Athenian house, the 
family of Miltiades. He may not indeed be the individual Hippoclides mentioned 
by Pherecydes (Frag. 20) — whose father, if the passage be sound, was not called 
Tisander, but Miltiades — ^but it can scarcely be doubted that he was a member of 
the house in which the two uncommon names of Tisander and Hippoclides are known 
to have been in use as family names about this period • 

^ Granon (called also Ephyra) w^as a city in* the part of Thessaly known as 
Pelasgiotis (Hecat. Fr 112 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc ). It stood in a fertile plain, re- 
markable alike for its cereal crops (Liv. xhi 64-5) and for its pasturage (Theocr. 
XVI. 38). Its exact site cannot well be fixed, but the plain in which it stood is un- 
doubtedly that which lies south of the low ridge between Larissa and Fersala 
(Pharsaha), watered by the Enipeus, or Apidanus {Fermhti). See Leake’s Travels 
m Northern Greece, vol. i. p 446 

^ The Scopadae were the ruling family of Gran on, as the Aleuadae were of 
Larissa (mfra, ix. 58). Their wealth was proverbial (Pint. Yit. Cim. c. 10 ; compare 
Theocr. 1. s, c.). 
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128. Now when they were all come, and the day appointed 
had arrived, Olisthenes first of all inquired of each concerning 
his country and his family ; after which he kept them with him 
a year, and made trial of their manly hearing, their temper, 
their accomplishments, and their disposition, sometimes drawing 
them apart for converse, sometimes "bringing them all together. 
Such as were still youths he took with him from time to time 
to the gymnasia ; "but the greatest trial of all was at the han- 
quet-tahle. During the whole period of their stay he lived with 
them as I have said, and, further, from first to last he enter- 
tained them sumptuously. Somehow or other the suitors who 
came from Athens pleased him the best of all ; and of these 
Hippoclides, Tisander^s son, was specially in favour, partly on 
account of his manly hearing, and partly also because his an- 
cestors were of kin to the Corinthian Cypselids.*^ 

129. When at length the day arrived which had been fixed 
for the espousals, and Olisthenes had to speak out and declare 
his choice, he first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and 
held a banquet whereat he entertained all the suitors, and the 
whole people of Sicyon. After the feast was ended, the suitors 
vied with each other in music and in speaking on a given sub- 
ject. Presently, as the drinking advanced, Hippoclides, who 
quite dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud to the fluteplayer, and 
bade him strike up a dance ; which the man did, and Hippo- 
clides danced to it. And he fancied that he was dancing ex- 
cellently well ; but Olisthenes, who was observing him, began 
to misdoubt the whole business. Then Hippoclides, after a 
pause, told an attendant to bring in a table ; and when it was 
brought he mounted upon it and danced first of all some Laco- 
nian figures, then some A.ttic ones ; after which he stood on 
his head upon the table, and began to toss his legs about. 
Olisthenes, notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippoclides 
for a son-in-law, by reason of his dancing and his shamelessness, 
still, as he wished to avoid an outbreak, had restrained himself 
during the first and likewise duiing the second dance ; when, 
however, he saw him tossing his legs in the air, he could no 
longer contain himself, but cried out, Son of Tisander, thou 
hast danced thy wife away V’ What does Hippoclides care 
was the other's answer. And hence the proverb arose.^ 


® This statement confirms what was said above of the probable connexion of 
Hippoclides with the family of Miltiades, for Cypselus, as we have already seen, 
was one of their family names (supra, ch. 34). 

^ It is used as a proverb by Lucian in more places than one (Apol. pro mere, 
cond. hi. p. 285, and Pbilopatr. ix. p. 26'7), and noticed by Diogenunus (vii, 21), 
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130. Then Clisthenes commanded silence, and spake thus 
before the assembled company ; — 

“ Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am I with you all, 
and right willingly, if it were possible, would I content you all, 
and not by making choice of one appear to put a slight upon 
the rest. But as it is out of my power, seeing that I have but 
one daughter, to grant to all their wishes, I will present to each 
of you whom I must needs dismiss a talent of silver, for the hon- 
our that you have done me in seeking to ally yourselves with my 
house, and for your long absence from your homes. But my 
daughter, Agarista, I betroth to Megacles, the son of Alcmseon, 
to be his wife, according to the usage and wont of Athens.” 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness, and Clisthenes had 
the marriage solemnized. 

131. Thus ended the affair of the suitors, and thus the 
Alcmmonidm came to be famous throughout the whole of Greece. 
The issue of this marriage was the Chsthenes — so named after 
his grandfather the Sicyonian— who made the tribes at Athens 
and set up the popular government.® Megacles had likewise 
another son, called Hippocrates, whose children were a Megacles 

-^Sarista, the latter named after Agarista the daughter 
of Chsthenes. She married Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron : 
and when she was with child by him had a dream, wherein she 
fancied tha,t she was delivered of a lion ; after which, within a 
lew days, she bore Xanthippus a son, to wit, Pericles.® 

132. After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who 
was previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased 
yet more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he 


laisfordV'"' Tira-o/cXelSp, p. 2158, ed. 

® Supra, T. 69. 

Alcm^onids, so far as it is known, may be thus ex- 


AnoiiasoK (Athenian General in the Cirrhaam war, supra, i. 59). 
of PiS'stratns, supra, 1. 59). 

Clisthenes (the legislator) a dau<^hter ^ ' 

(supra, T. 66 ). (married PisSus, supra, i. 61 ) H“-^ooeates 


Agaeista (2) 
(m Xanthippus) 

Peeicles 


Megacles (2) 

I 

DiNOMAonii 
(m Clinias) 


Clinias 


Aloibiades 


PaEALUS XANTHIPFra PERICLES (2) 

(natural son— commander at Argmuste). 
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wanted a fleet of seventy ships/ with an armed force^ and money, 
without informing them what country he was going to attack, 
hut only promising to enrich them, if they would accomjoany him, 
seeing that it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily 
get as much gold as they cared to have ^ — when he told them this, 
they were quite carried away, and gave him the whole armament 
which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed against 
Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the Parians 
for having gone to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had come with the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, 
however, was a mere pretence ; the truth was, that Miltiades 
owed the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of Tisias, 
who was a Parian by birth, had told tales against him to Hy- 
darnes the Persian.® Arrived before the place against which his 
expedition was designed, he drove the Parians within their 
walls, and forthwith laid siege to the city. At the same time 
he sent a herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a 
hundred talents, threatening that, if they refused, he would 
press the siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. 
But the Parians, without giving his demand a thought, pro- 
ceeded to use every means that they could devise for' the defence 
of their city, and even invented new plans for the purpose, one 
of which was, by working at night to raise such parts of the 
wall as were likely to be carried by assault to double their for- 
mer height. 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
business ; what follows is related upon the testimony of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit^s end, when one 
of the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a 
Parian, and had held the office of under-priestess in the temple 
of the infernal goddesses, came and conferred with him. This 
womqn, they say, introduced into the presence of Miltiades, 

^ Seventy ships appear to have been the full complement of the Athenian navy 
until the time when the number was raised by Themistoelcs to 200 (vide supra, ch. 
89, and infra, vii. 144) Miltiades therefore took the whole Athenian navy on this 
expedition 

^ Ephorus said that Paros was at this time the most prosperous and most power- 
ful (evdaLfjLOpecrrdTri kuI {j-eyierTT}) of the Cyclades (Er 10*1). According to him Mil- 
tiades attacked several of the other islands besides Paros. 

^ The Hydarnes meant is probably the conspirator (supra, hi. *10'), as no other 
has yet been mentioned. Early in the reign of Xerxes he was in command of the 
whole Asiatic coast (infra, vii. 1S5), but at what time or m what way he came into 
contact with Miltiades is uncertain. 

According to Strabo, a descendant of Hydarnes, by name Orontes, was on the 
throne of Armenia, at the time of the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, 
B. c. 190 (ix. p. 111). 
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advised him, if lie set great store by tbe capture of the place, 
to do something which she could suggest to him. When there- 
fore she had told him what it was she meant, he betook himself 
to the hill which lies in front of the city, and there leapt the 
fence enclosing the precinct of Ceres Thesmophorus,^ since he 
was not able to open the door. After leaping into the place he 
went straight to the sanctuary, intending to do something within 
it — either to remove some of the holy things which it was not 
lawful to stir, or to perform some act or other, I cannot say 
what — and had just reached the door, when suddenly a feeling 
of horror came upon him,^ and he returned back the way he had 
come ; but in jumping down from the outer wall, he strained 
his thigh, or, as some say, struck the ground with bis knee. 

135. So Miltiades returned home sick, without bringing the 
Athenians any money, and without conquering Paros, having 
done no more than to besiege the town for six and twenty days, 
and ravage the remainder of the island.® The Parians, however, 
when it came to their knowledge that Timo, the under-priestess 
of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what he should do, were 
minded to punish her for her crime ; they therefore sent mes- 
sengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, and asked 
the god if they should put the under-priestess to death. She 
had' discovered,'' they said, ^‘^to the enemies of her country how 
they might bring it into subjection, and had exhibited to Mil- 
tiades mysteries which it was not lawful for a man to know." 
But the Pythoness forbade them, and said, Timo was not in 
fault ; 'twas decreed that Miltiades should come to an unhappy 
end, and she was sent to lure him to his destruction." Such 
was the answer given to the Parians by the Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from, 
Paros, had much debate concerning him ; and Xanthippus, the 

* Supra, ch. 16. 

^ He would feel that he was doing an act of great impiety, since the sanctuaries 
of Ceres were not to be entered by men. 

^ Ephorus seems to have given an account of the expedition to Paros, differing 
in some points from that of Herodotus He related, that the Parians, after a long 
siege, had agreed upon terms with Miltiades, and were on the point of surrendering, 
when they perceived a fire, which was really caused by the accidental burning of a 
wood upon Myconus, but which both they and the Athenians imagined to be a fire- 
signal {TTvpcrSs) from the Persian fleet. Upon this they refused to abide by their 
agreement, and the Athenians fearing to be attacked by a greatly superior force, 
sailed away (Ephorus ap Steph, Byz, ad voc. Uapo?. Compare Corn Nepos Miltiad. 
c. 1, who appears to have taken his account of the matter from Ephorus). This 
tale is certainly on the whole far less probable than the account of Herodotus , and 
it IS perhaps an additional reason for suspecting it, that the story of Ephorus was 
given as an explanation of the word o.vanapLa.^Giv* Such narratives, as Mr. Grote 
judiciously observes, are seldom worthy of much attention (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. 
p. m, note). ' 
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son of Aripliron, who spoke more freely against him than all 
the rest^ impleaded him before the people, and brought him to 
trial for his life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully with 
the Athenians. Miltiades, though he was present in court, did 
not speak in his own defence, for his thigh had begun to mortify, 
and disabled him from pleading his cause. He was forced to 
lie on a couch while his defence was made by his friends,’' who 
dwelt at most length on the fight at Marathon, while they 
made mention also of the capture of Lemnos, telling how 
Miltiades took the island, and after executing vengeance on the 
Pelasgians, gave up his conquest to Athens. The judgment of 
the people was in his favour so far as to spare his life, but for 
the wrong he had done them they fined him fifty talents.^ Soon 
afterwards his thigh completely gangrened and mortified ; and 
so Miltiades died,® and the fifty talents were paid by his son 
Cimon/ 

137. Now the way in which Miltiades had made himself 
master of Lemnos was the following. There were certain 
Pelasgians whom the Athenians once drove out of Attica p 

Among others, it would seem that the President (TpvTavis) for the time being 
of the Council and Assembly, came forward to plead for Miltiades, and was mainly 
instrumental in procuring a favourable verdict (cf. Schol. ad Anstid m Wesseling’s 
Herodotus, not ad loc.) Plato exaggerates this inteiference into a reversal 
of the first sentence, which (he savs) was a sentence of death. (Gorgias, p. 
616, D.) 

® Fifty talents (above £12,000) is certainly an enormous sum for the time. We 
are told by Cornelius Nepos (Miltiad c. I) that it was fixed on, because it represented 
the cost of the expedition. Mr. Grote shows that, according to the usual process 
of law m the Athenian courts, it must have been the amount assessed by the fi lends 
of Miltiades as the penalty which he was content to pay. The first sentence must 
have gone against him, and then, on the question as to the amount of punishment, 
which always followed, Xanthippus must have proposed death, and the prisoner 
himself or his friends a fine of fifty talents They may have been induced to fix 
this amount by its being what would clear the state from any pecuniary loss arising 
out of the misconduct of then* client (Hist, of Greece, iv. pp 492-4) 

® Later writers (Corn Nep 1 s c. ; Diod Sic x p 67 , Plut Cim. c. 4) related 
that Miltiades was cast into prison till he should pay the fine, and died there But 
this was contrary to the usual course of Athenian justice, vhich allowed a fair time 
for the payment of all fines, and admitted of security being given for them (Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant § 143). The silence of Herodotus as to any imprisonment will outweigh 
in most minds the evidence of such writers as those refeired to. 

^ The imprisonment of Cimon is another, moie glaring, fiction of the anecdote- 
mongers. Cimon could neither by Athenian law be liable to imprisonment for his 
father’s debts, as Cornelius Nepos supposes (Cimon c 1), nor would he have had any 
occasion to put himself in prison m order to obtain Ins father’s body for burial, as 
Diodorus relates. Athenian law knew nothing of the arrest of the debtor’s corpse. 
Even Plutarch discards these fictions They grew probably out of the fact that 
Cimon remained destitute of civil rights (En/^os) until the debt was discharged 
(Hermann, § 124). 

° Supra, iv *145, v. 26. (Compare Philochor. Fr 6, ed. Didot ; Pausan. I. 
xxviii. § 3 , and see Appendix, Essay ii. “ On the Traditions respecting the Pe- 
lasgians.” 
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wlietlier they did it justly or unjustly I cannot say, since I only 
know what is reported of it, which is the following : Hecat^iis, 
the son of Hegesander, says in his history that it was unjustly. 
“ The Athenians,” according to him, “ had given to the Pelasgi a 
tract of land at the foot of Hymettus ' as payment for the wall 
with which the Pelasgians had surrounded their citadel. This 
land was barren, and little worth at the time, but the Pelasgians 
brought it into good condition ; whereupon the Athenians be- 
grudged them the tract, and desired to recover it. And so, 
without any better excuse, they took arms and drove out the 
Pelasgians.” But the Athenians maintain that they were jus- 
tified in what they did. “The Pelasgians,” they say, “while 
they lived at the foot of Hymettus, were wont to sally forth 
from that region and commit outrages on their children. For 
the Athenians used at that time to send their sons and 
daughters to draw water at the fountain called ‘the Nine 
Springs,' * inasmuch as neither they nor the other Greeks had 


^ The Pelasgic builders seem to have had two tracts of land given to them. 
One, which bore to a late date the title of Pelasgicum {rh UeXaayiKovX was situated 
at the foot of the acropolis, probably at its north-western angle (Thncyd. li 17 ; 
Lucian Pisc c. 47 ; Bis Accus. c 9 , and compstre the remarks of Leake, Attica, 
§ 8, pp 313-5) This was most likely their abode while they weie employed m 
building the wall Aftei wards the Athenians removed them to a greater distance 
from the town, giving them a portion of the plain on the left bank of the Ilissus, 
to the south-east of the city 

With respect to the Pelasgic wall itself, I have already mentioned (supra, v. 64) 
that it was built round the platform which forms the summit of the acropolis. It 
skirted the edge of the precipice, and consisted of a single line of wall on every side 
except the west, where the ascent though steep is not very difficult. Here it seems 
to have been more complicated. Nine gates are spoken of (Clitodem Fr. 22), 
w'hich must all have been at this end, and which seem to indicate nine successive 
barriers. The greater part of this fortification was thrown down by the Persians 
(infra, viii. 53, ix. 13), but perhaps some portions remained, as the Pelasgic work 
was of the most durable character. Certainly the wall at the summit of the acro- 
polis continued to be called “ the Pelasgic wall ” centuries afterwai ds (cf Anst. Av. 
7 97, ed. Bothe. Schol. ad loc , Callimach. Fragm 283, &c ) Col Leake thinks 
that some remains of Pelasgic work may stiU be traced at the north-west angle of 
the acropolis (Athens, p. 313) 

^ The fountain of Enneaciunus or the “nine springs,” has been thought (Wheler’s 
Travels, p. 383) to be the source which rises in front of the Propyliea on the west- 
ern side of the acropolis, and joins the stream that issues from the grotto of Pan 
(supra, ch. 105), because Pausanias mentions it in connexion with the Cerameicus (I. 
in. § 1, and xiv. §§ 1 and 5). But it is plain, both from this passage, from Thucy- 
dides (ii 15), and from other writers, that it lay exactly on the opposite side, in 
the direction of Hymettus, or nearly due east of the citadel. Thucydides tells us 
that it was near the temple of Jupiter Olympius, the rums of which aie so remark- 
able a feature in this quarter, and his statement is confirmed by Tarantmus (ap. 
Hierocl. Hippiatr. Pref. p. 4), and by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
who places Enneacrunua near the Ilissus (ad voc ). Modern travellers have dis- 
covered a lemarkable confirmation of this position. Enneacruiij^s, before the Pi- 
sistratidse fiUed it up with the nine pipes from which it derived its name, was called 
Callirrhofei (Thucyd. 1. s. c. ; Pbilosteph. Fr. 27), and Kalhrrhoi is still the name of 
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any household slaves in those days ; and the maidens^ whenever 
they came, were used rudely and insolently by the Pelasgians. 
Nor were they even content thus, but at the last they laid a 
plot, and were caught by the Athenians in the act of making 
an attempt upon their city. Then did the Athenians give a 
proof how much better men they were than the Pelasgians ; 
for whereas they might justly have killed them all, having 
caught them in the very act of rebelling, they spared their 
lives, and only required that they should leave the country. 
Hereupon the Pelasgians quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos 
and other places.'^ Such are the accounts respectively of Heca- 
trnus and the Athenians. 

138. These same Pelasgians, after they were settled in 
Lemnos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the Athenians. 
So, as they were well acquainted with the Athenian festivals, 
they manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush to 
catch the Athenian women as they kept the festival of Diana at 
Brauron,® they succeeded in carrying off a large number, whom 
they took to Lemnos and there kept as concubines. After a 
while the women bore children, whom they taught to speak the 
language of Attica and observe the manners of the Athenians. 
These boys refused to have any commerce with the sons of the 
Pelasgian women ; and if a Pelasgian boy struck one of their 
number, they all made common cause, and joined in avenging 


a spring of excellent water in the bed of the Ilissns, as well as that of the river itself 
(cf. Leake’s Athens, pp It2-1'78). 

The portraiture of the simple customs of primeval times will not fail to recall 
the picture of Rebekah at the well ofPadan-aram (Gen xxiv. 13). 

® Biauron, as is suflSciently evident from this place, was one of the maritime 
demes of Attica (compaie Stiab. ix. p. 5'79, Nonn. Dionysiac. xiii. 186 ; Pausan I. 
xxxiii. § 1) It lay oil the eastern coast, but at what exact point is uncertain Col. 
Leake (Demi of Attica, p 72) places it at Port Livadhi (lat 37° 56', long 24°), near 
the modern village of Vraona, which is (he thinks) a corruption of the ancient 
name. Heie, on the heights north of a small stream, which may be the Erasmus 
Kara Bpaupwj/a of Strabo (viii p 538), are the remains of an ancient town, and be- 
low the heights is a church built out of the rums of a temple, on the stones of 
which the name of Artemis appears (Leake, 1. s c ), and which, in all probability, 
marks the site of the temple of Diana Biauronia (Strab ix p. 579 ; Pausan. VIII. 
xlvi, § 2) whereat the festival here mentioned was held Tradition saidthat to this 
temple was brought the sacred image of the Tauric Diana by Iphigenia herself 
(Pausan I. xxxm. § 1 ; III xvi. § b), and that Xerxes carried the statue away 
when he fled from Attica. Seleucus afterwards removed it from Susa, and gave it 
to the Laodiceans. 

The Brauronia was a or festival held once in four years, wherein the 

Attic girls, between the ages of five and ten, went in procession, dressed in crocus- 
coloured garments, to the sanctuary, and there performed a rite wherein they imi- 
tated bears No Attic woman was allow'ed to marry till she had gone through this 
ceremony (compare Suidas ad voc. "'ApKros : Pollux, viii. 9 ; Arist. Lys. 607, ed. 
Bothe, and Schol. ad loc ; Etym. Mag. ad voc. Se/careiieiy ; Harpocrat. ad voc. 
apKTcvo-ai , Hesych. ad voc. Bpaupc^yza, &.). 
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their comrade ; nay^ the Greet hoys even set up a claim to 
exercise lordship over the others^ and succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand. When these things came to the ears of the P elas- 
gians, they toot counsel together, and on considering the matter, 
they grew frightened, and said one to another, If these hoys 
even now are resolved to mate common cause against the sons 
of our lawful wives, and seet to exercise lordship over them, 
what may we expect when they grow up to he men ? Then 
it seemed good to the Pelasgians to MU all the sons of the 
Attic women ; which they did accordingly, and at the same 
time slew litewise their mothers. Prom this deed, and that 
former crime of the Lemnian women, when they slew their 
husbands in the days of Thoas,® it has come to be usual 
throughout Greece to call wicked actions by the name of 
Lemnian deeds."'^ ^ 

139. When the Pelasgians had thus slain their children and 
their women, the earth refused to bring forth its fruits for them, 
and their wives bore fewer children, and their flocks and herds 
increased more slowly than before, till at last, sore pressed by 
famine and bereavement, they sent men to Delphi, and begged 
the god to tell them how they might obtain deliverance tfom 
their sufferings. The Pythoness answered, that they must 
give the Athenians whatever satisfaction they might demand."^ 
Then the Pelasgians went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to them. So the Athenians had a couch prepared in their 
town-haU, and adorned it with the fairest coverlets, and set by 
its side a table laden with all manner of good things, and then 
told the Pelasgians they must deliver up their country to them 
in a similar condition. The Pelasgians answered and said, 
When a ship comes with a north wind from your country to 
ours in a single day, then will we give it up to you/'" This 
they said because they knew that what they required was im- 
possible, for Attica lies a long way to the south of Lemnos.® 


® The tale went that the SintianLemnians, the original inhabitants of the island, 
having become disgusted with their wives, on whom Venus had sent a curse, married 
Thracian women from the continent. Hereupon their wives formed a conspiracy, 
and murdered their fathers and their husbands Hypsipyle alone had compassion 
on her father Thoas, and concealed him. Her fraud was afterwards detected; 
Thoas was killed, and Hypsipyle sold Into slavery (cf. Apollod. 1. ix. 17 ; III. vi. 4 ; 
ApoH. Rhod. i, 609-621 ; Eurip. Hec. 887, et Schol ad loc.). 

.^schylus had observed before Herodotus, eif/cacrey 5e tis t2> Beivhy Atijj.vioto'L 
(Choeph. 622). 

® Lemnos is two degrees (nearly 140 miles) north of Attica. An Athenian trL 
reme might possibly have performed this distance m a long summer’s day, if the 
condition with a north wind ” had not been added. The rate of motion in a tri- 
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140. KTo more passed at that time. But very many years 
afterwards^ when the Hellespontiau Chersonese had been brought 
under the power of Athens, Miltiades, the son of Cimon, sailed, 
during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, from Eleeus ® in the 
Chersonese to Lemnos, and called on the Pelasgians to quit 
their island, reminding them of the prophecy which they had 
supposed it impossible to fulfil. The people of Hephaestia 
obeyed the call ; ^ but they of Myrina,^ not acknowledging the 
Chersonese to be any part of Attica, refused ; and were be- 
sieged and brought over by force. Thus was Lemnos gained by 
the Athenians and Miltiades. 

reme seems to have about equalled that of our ordinary steamers. (See Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 785, B. 2nd ed ) 

® Elaeus was situated at or near the extremity of the peninsula, as is plain from 
the notices in Scylax (Peripl p 68), Phny (H N. iv. 11, p. 209), and Mela (ii. 2). 
According to Scymnus Chius (1 706) it was a colony from Teos. The site was near 
to that of the first European castle (Kthd Balir), a little to the north-east. Some 
ruins remain, but they are not extensive (Chandler, vol. i. p 18). 

^ By a felicitous emendation of a passage quoted by Stephen of Byzantium from 
the Chronica of Charax, we are enabled to fill up this history It appears that 
Myrina was reduced first, and that then Hermon, the king of Hcphtestia, fearing a 
similar fate, deolaied “that he acknowdcdged the Pelasgic promises, and gave him- 
self up out of good-will to the Athenians.” (Fr 30.) Other writers tell us that a 
proverb arose from this circumstance To “make a virtue of necessity,” and give as 
a favour what you could not keep, was called ‘^pixdovios or ‘Ep^u'ivetos xapi9. (See 
Zenob. Cent lii. 86 ; Suidas ad voc ’Epfud^v X«P*) Blakesley’s translation of the 

passage of Charax cannot possibly be received. 

® Lemnos had but two cities of any note, Hephsestia and Myrina (Hecat. Fr. 
102; Plm. H. N. iv. 12, p. 219 , Ptolem. Geograph, iii. 13, p. 95 ; Etym Magn. ad 
voc Mvpluva). Of these, Myrina was on the coast, Hephsestia inland (Ptol.). The 
former lay on the western, the latter on the eastern side of the island (ibid ). It 
was said that Mount Athos at the solstice cast its shadow into the forum of Myrina 
(Plm. 1. s. c. ; Apoll Bhod. i, 601-4). The site is probably marked by the modern 
Kastrot which is the chief town m the island. 
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ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES OE THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

1. Difficulties in the description of Herodotus 2 Number of Persians en^caged S. 
Numbers of the Creeks 4. Proportion^ five or six to one 5 Landing ot the army 

of JDatis, and disposition of the troops. 6 Position occupied by the Creeks 7. 

Motives inducing the Persians to delay the attack. 8 Causes of the oiiginal 
inaction of the Creeks, and of their subsequent change of tactics y. Miltiades’ 
preparations tor battle 10. Description of the battle — re- embarkation of the in- 
vading army 

1. The description whicli Herodotus has given of the battle of Mara- 
thon is satisfactory to few moderns.^ It is a hold and graphic sketch, 

hut it is wanting in that accuracy of detail, and in those minute allusions 
to localities, which could alone have enabled the ordinary, or even the 
military, reader, to reproduce in imagination the struggle as it actually 
occurred. Herodotus omits to furnish any account of the numbers en- 
gaged on either side ; he does not clearly mark the position of either 
army; he very imperfectly describes the disposition which the Greek 
general made of his troops, and takes no notice at all (unless inciden- 
tally) of the disposition made by the Persian leaders ; above all, he is 
entirely silent on the subject of the Persian cavalry, neither telling us 
what part they took in the action, nor offering any explanation of their 
apparent absence from it. Again, he gives us no satisfactory account of 
the motives at work on either side ; of the reasons determining both 
parties to delay so long, and Miltiades to strike when he did ; nor even 
of the mode in which the two armies spent the interval. Further, 
besides these various omissions, there are certain inconsistencies in what 
he actually relates of the battle, which seem to show that his description 
is not even exact and correct as far as it goes, bnt requires, besides 
amplification, a certain degree of correction. Of this nature is the 
statement that the Persian centre “ broke and pursued the Greeks into 
the inner country;”® to which there are two important objections — first, 

^ Col. Leake in his ‘Demi of Attica’ (Appendix, No. I ), and Mr. Blakesley in his 
edition of Herodotus (vol. ii pp. 172-180) have written Essays upon the difficulties 
which beset the description of our author. Mr. Grote remarks on the deficiencies 
of his account (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p, 465, note) 

® Herod, vi. 113. idmKov es 
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the smallness of the Greek loss, which is incompatible with such a rout 
of their troops; and secondly, the subsequent account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Greek wings. The existence of these and similar diffi- 
culties seems to constitate a call for some more sustained consideration 
of the battle and its circumstances than the exigencies of a running 
comment allow. It is therefore proposed to devote a few consecutive 
pages to the elucidation of this subject in the present Essay. 

2. With regard to the number of troops engaged on the side of the 
Persians, the reader is referred to the long foot-note on ch. 117. The 
total strength of the expedition is there estimated at 210,000, a number 
which has m its favour the authority of a tolerable historian,^ and the 
fact that it is the loivest estimate which has come down to us from any 
ancient writer. This number somewhat exceeds the calculation of 
Colonel Leake, who supposes the cavalry to have been 7000 instead of 
10,000,^ and the crews of the horse-transports 20,000 instead of 40,000,® 
while he omits the Greek auxiliaries altogether. It is of course im- 
possible to arrive at accuracy on a point where details are for the most 
part wanting, and where there is so much conflict of authority. Perhaps 
the whole that we have any right to conclude from our materials is, that 
the fleet conveyed to the shores of Attica dboui 200,000 men — ^but 
whether some thousands more or some thousands fewer we cannot say. 

The next point to be considered is, how many of the 200,000 took 
part in the battle ? Col. Leake proposes a deduction of nearly one- 
fourth of the nominal strength” on account of “ want of complement 
at the ouiti'et, desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, disabled horses, and 
garrisons at places on the way.” ’ But Herodotus appears to regard the 
armament as increased rather than diminished on its way from Asia. 
No garrisons are said to have been left in the islands, while troops were 
taken from each,® probably at least enough to balance the losses from 
other causes. It is however far from probable that the whole 200,000 
were engaged in the battle. Herodotus relates that Hippias “ anchored 
the fleet off Marathon ” at the time of the disembarkation,® and the 

® Cornelius Nepos (see his Miltiades, c 6) 

■* Demi of Attica, Appendix I , p. 220. Col Leake’s numbers are as follows 


Eegular infantry, 50 in each of the 600 triremes .... 30,000 
Cgvaliy (8500 mounted, with 3500 attendants) . . . 7,000 

Eowers of 600 till ernes, w'ho weie also aichers on shore . . 90,000 

Seamen of the trn ernes (50 to each) . . . 30,000 

Seamen of the cavalry tiansportb (estimated at 300) . . 20,000 


177,000 

* This reduction is purely conjectural. I kave not thought myself at liberty to 
depart from the statement of Nepos. 

^ Col Leake’s numbers here do not accord very well with one another. The 
crew of a horse-transport must be reckoned at 66 men and ■§■(*) for 300 transports 
to give 20,000 seamen ; and the horse-conveying power of a transport must be 
reckoned at 11 horses and f (’) for 3500 horses to need 300 transports I suppose 
10,000 horses, 26 in a transport , therefore 400 transports and 100 men to each. 

’ Demi of Attica, p. 221. ® Herod, vi. 99. 

® Ibid. ch. 107. This was a precautionary measure, in case a rapid re-embark- 
ation should be necessary. The common practice was to draw up the vessels on 
the beach. 


Yol III. — 28 
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circumstances of the re-embarkation seem to show that the ships were 
kept riding on their anchors, and ready for sea to the last This would 
have involved the detention m the fleet of at least one-half of the crews, 
say 80,000 men, whereby the men landed would be reduced to 120,000. 
It is fuither doubtful (as has been alieady noticed more than once) 
whether the cavalry were present in the battle . if they weie absent, the 
actual combatants would not have exceeded 110,000, of whom scarcely 
more than 30,000 could have been heavy-aimed. “ 

3 On the side of the Greeks the number engaged was probably 
about 20,000. The earliest estimates of their force that we find are 
those of two Latin writers of the Augustan age, Trogiis Pompeius and 
Cornelius Nepos. The former (whose work was epitomised by Justin) 
spoke of the Athenians as 10,000, and the Platseans as 1000 , ^ the latter 
agreed as to the Platseans, but reduced the number of the Athenians to 
9000 ^ This view is confirmed by Pausanias ^ and Plutarch,^ and may 
therefore be regarded as that which possesses far the greatest weight of 
authority. It cannot, however, be accepted without one important cor- 
rection. The light-armed must have been omitted from the calculation. 
This is distinctly evident in the case of the Platasans, and highly 
probable in that of the Athenians. The former, who came “ in full 
force ” (7^av8'^7/^€6 ) to Marathon,^ cannot have furnished only 1000 men, 
since at Platsea, after their losses in the war and the destruction of 
their city by Xerxes,® they were able to furnish 1200 ’’ The latter can 
‘scarcely be supposed to have sent to Marathon, when their very exist- 
ence was at stake, no more than 9000 men, seeing that to the general 
rendezvous at Platma they could send 16,000,® while they had at the 
same time a large fleet on the coast of Asia,^ which must have absorbed 
10,000 or 15,000 more. It is evident from the enrolment of slaves be- 
fore Maiathon — for the first time according to Pausanias — that every 
effort was made, and as large an army levied as possible. The con- 
jecture, therefore,^ that the heavy- armed alone are reckoned in the 
estimates of Trogus and Nepos, is thoroughly entitled to acceptance ; 
and we must add to the numbers reported by them a further estimate 
for the light-armed on the Greek side Now the rule observed at this 


“ The triremes in the fleet of Xerxes carried only 30 raen-at-£li?ms each (infra, 
vii. 184). If this was the complement in the fleet of Datis his hea\y-armed would 
have been but 18,000. As, however, the fleet of Datis was specially intended for 
the conveyance of troops, whereas that of Xerxes merely accompanied his army, 
It must be supposed that the number of soldiers on board each trireme was gi eater. 
We find the Ohians with 40 soldiers on board their vessels at the battle of Lade 
(supra, ch. 15), and the Greeks in the Peloponnesian war have sometimes as many 
as 50 (Thucyd. i. 61 , iv. 129). We may suppose that Datis would embark at least 
this number (See Leake’s Demi, pp 218-9, where this point is well argued.) 

^ Justin, ii 9. 2 

^ Pausan. X. xx. § 2. ^ Flat Parall. ii p 305. 

® Herod, vi. 108. ° Ibid, vm 50. 

Ibid IX. 28-9. Six hundred light-aimed and six hundred heavy-armed.' 

® Ibid. Eight thousand of each desciiption. 

® Ibid chs 90. et seqq. Pausan I. xxxii. § 3. 

^ See Col. Leake’s Essay (Demi of Attica, p. 222) and ThirlwaU’s Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 242. 
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period with regard to the proportion of light to heavy-armed in a Greek 
army was, that the two should he equal in number,^ and there is no 
reason to suppose that there was any departure fiom the rule on this 
occasion. We thus obtain 18,000 for the probable number of the 
Athenian and 2000 for that ot the Plataean contingent; or 20,0€0 for 
the whole number engaged. 

4. A comparison of the results now obtained will show that the 
disproportion between the two armies was far less than has generally 
been imagined,^ The Persian combatants were to the Greek as five to 
one, or possibly as six to one. This was about the proportion between 
the co77ilata7its at Platma ; ^ and victories have often been gained against 
equal or greater odds, both in ancient and modern times. ^ It is enough 
to mention the battle of Morgarten, which has been called “ the Swiss 
Marathon,” where 1600 mountaineers of Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwald, 
utterly defeated and overthrew an army of 20,000 Austrians ® 

5. The Persians, we are told, selected the plain of Marathon, or 
rather Hippias, their guide, selected it for them, on account of its fit- 
ness for the movements of cavalry.’ Col. Leake has remarked that the 
appearance of the plain is somewhat deceptive in this respect With 
an average depth of two miles between the shore and the foot; of the 
hills, it has an aiy;pa7'e)it width of about six miles between the ranges of 
Dhralonera and A^gaUJa ; but the maishes at either extremity of the plain 
practically contract it as a battle-field, and leave in one place a width of 
only two miles, or two miles and a half, suitable for military evolutions 
or for encampment. The Persians probably landed upon the entire 
range of low coast, the length of which is above six miles, ° and anchored 
their ships off the shore in a single line,^ extending to at least this 

^ Of. Herod ix. 29. 

® Plato says that the Greeks at Marathon “ chastised the insolence of all Asia ” 
{^6Kris rris Acrlay, Menex p. 191, ed Tauchn.) Cornelius Hepos observes — “Nulla 
unquara tarn exigua manus tantas opes prostravit ” (Milt, c o). Even Col Leake 
calls the victory “the most remarkable for the disproportion ot the parties engaged 
that history has recoided ” (Deini of Attica, p. lOO). 

^ The Persian aimy at Plataea is leckoned at 350,000, not including the cavalry 
(infra, ix 32, ad fin ) The Gieeks by whom they were defeated consisted of the 
Spartans, who ^Mtli their Helots were 50,000, the Teyeans, who wcie 3000, and the 
Athenians, who weie 10,000 — m all 09,000 

^ At Aibela the Persians exceeded a million, according to Arrian (Exped Alex, 
ii. 8), while the whole army of Alexander vas only 47,000 (ibid c. 12) — a pioportion 
of above 25 to 1 

® See Russell’s Modern Europe, vol i. p 407. 

Herod vi, 102. 

® Demi of Attica, p. 209 It is remarkable that the Scholiast on Plato describes 
Marathon as a place “ very unfit t*or the evolutions of cavalry ” It is, he says, rfi 
(pva^L rpaxi^s, BvaiirTaaTOS, eV iavr<p TrrfKovs, r^payn]^ XifjLvas (Schol. ad Plat, 
Menex. 10). 

® This IS evident from the maps. In Walpole’s Turkey the low beach is said to 
extend for “ upwards of seven miles” (p. 325). 

^ Mr. Blakesley supposes the fleet to have occupied two miles only of the coast 
(Excursus on Book vi p. 178) , and Col Leake suggests that “ one rank of the ships 
only was upon the beach, and that the others were anchored behind them ” (Demi, 
p 213, note). But there seems to be no reason why the disembarkation should not 
have taken place along the whole line of coast from the fool of Brilessus i^Ai'gahhi) 
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■whieli they mainly trusted for success, and on account of which they 
had chosen Marathon for their landing-place, would have been absolute 
madness. But if forage failed — and in the course of seven or eight 
days the requirements of 10,000 horse may easily have exhausted the 
crops standing in the Marathonian plain on the ariival of the expe- 
dition — it might be necessary to send them temporarily into neighbour- 
ing plains or valleys to supply themselves The long inaction of the 
Greeks would have seemed to make the risk less, as it might have ap- 
peared to Datis that the enemy was determined to remain wholly on 
the defensive. 

6. The Greeks on their part seem to have been originally drawn up 
at the entrance of the valley of Vrand^ which is with good reason 
believed to represent the ancient Marathon. They here blocked up the 
direct road to Athens, which lay through the pass of Stamdta into the 
valley of the Cephissus, while at the same time they were in a position 
to defend the two other routes by which the capital might have been 
threatened. The Persians might have marched up the valley of the 
Marathma,^ through the modern village of that name and QEiioe {Inb%)^ 
but the Greeks could then have met them at Stamdta if they attempted 
the pass between that place and Inot^ or at Beceleia if they tried to 
reach Athens by way of the great northern road which connected the 
capital with Oropus. Or again, the Persians might have dehled to the 
left, and have proceeded to pass over the low spur from Mount Brilessus 
{Argalih) which shuts in the Marathonian plain on the south, along the 
road which led to Athens by Pallene and the valley of the Ilissus , * 
but in that case they would have laid open their flank — and not only 
so, but their right flank, which the shield did not cover — to an attack 
from the Greeks,'’ and would have risked the separation of their force 
into two bodies. At Vrand alone — in the central valley of the three — 
could a watch be kept upon all three routes : and here therefore the 
Greeks posted themselves. The position was one of great strength. 
The valley of Vrand is at its entrance less than a mile in width, so 
that, allowing two feet to a man, the Greek army might have been 
drawn up entirely across it, maintaining throughout a uniform depth of 
eight. ^ The right would rest upon the hill of Argalili^ which is lofty 
and covered with pines ; ^ the left upon Mount Kotroni^ which is barren 
and less elevated, but peculiarly rugged and difficult of access.^ The 
Greeks were thus proftected from what they principally feared — the 
attacks of cavalry upon their flanks , and they may even have taken 
steps to diminish the danger of such attacks in front, by felling trees 
and strewing them over the entrance of the valley. 

^ By tbe road marked cc in the plan, p. 402. 

® By the road marked aa. This was evidently the route followed by Pisistratua 
in his march upon Athens (supra, i. 62). 

This point is well put by Mr. Blakesley (Excurs. p. lYS), the only writer (so far 
as I know) who has noticed it. 

^ This was the depth which the Greeks commonly preferred (see Diet, of Antiq. 
ad VOC. EXERCITUS, p. 484). 

* Leake’s Demi, p. '79. ^ Ibid, and compare p. 211. 

* Corn. Nep. Milt. c. 5. Erontinus relates (Strateg. li. 2) that Oleomenes had 
used this mode of obstructing cavalry in his war with Hippias (supra, v. 64), 
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7. The Greek commaiiders, no doubt, expected to be at onee 
attacked in tbeir position, wbicb they were prepared to defend as the 
Peloponnesians afterwards defended Thermopylae. But the tactics of 
the Persians at this time were different They had succeeded in re- 
ducing Eretria by internal treachery with little loss to themselves," and 
were resolved to play the same game in Attica They had probably no 
fear of the result of a battle, but felt they would please their master 
better if they accomplished the objects of the expedition without the 
effusion of blood. We may also give Hippias credit for a real wish to 
avoid the slaughter of his countrymen, like that which actuated Pisis- 
tiatus nearly fifty years previously ° Accordingly negotiations were set 
on foot with the partisans of the exiled family at Athens, and perhaps 
m other parts of Attica,^ from which great things were expected : and 
in the mean time hostilities were suspended, and no attempt made even 
to molest the army in its position. Col. Leake has expressed surprise 
that, during the period which intervened between the landing of the 
Persians and the battle, they did not “ spread on every side, occupy all 
the hills around the plain, and annoy the Greeks by attacks, especially 
from their archers, upon the flanks and rear.’’ This would no doubt 
have been the conduct of an enemy anxious to push matters to ex- 
tremities , but if the Persian commanders hoped to obtain the submis- 
sion of Athens itself without a battle, it would have been natural for 
them to avoid movements the effect of which might probably have been 
to bring on a general engagement. They therefore remained within 
their lines, waiting to hear, either that Athens was ready to make sub- 
mission, or at least that a civil war was begun there, which could not 
but have soon extended to the camp, and would then have broken up 
the Greek army.” 

8. The delay on the part of the Greeks scarcely needs to be ac- 
counted for. Being in their own country, strongly posted, with 
abundant supplies at hand, excellently placed for the defence of their 
capital, and looking for the arrival within a short time ^ of important 
reinforcements, they had every strategic reason to remain quiet, at least 
until the Spartans should come to their assistance 

Dday was sure to injure the Persians in many ways. They would 
suffer from their close packing, from the vicinity of the marshes, even 
from mere change of climate. Their stock of provisions moreover 
could not but have been in time exhausted, in which case they would 
have had to re-embark without striking a blow, or to have undertaken 
the per*ilous task of assaulting the Greek position. The most remark- 

“ Herod vi 101. ® Ibid, i 63. 

See Blakesley’s Excursus, p. I'TG. Demi, p. 215 

® This view rests chiefly on Herod vi. 109 It receives some support from the 
story of the shield (ibid, chs 121-4), which cannot have been without a foundation. 

^ When the Athenians first took up their position at Marathon they would have 
expected aid from Sparta in about five days. When, about the time at which they 
had looked for this succour to arrive, the news reached them that Sparta would not 
move till the full moon, they found that they would have to wait five or six days 
more. Only eleven days seem to have intervened between the march of the Athen- 
ians to Marathon and the actual arrival on the field of the 2000 Sparthns, 
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able circumstance in tbe wbole struggle is, that the Greeks should have 
assumed tbe offensive, especially at tbe time they did, when tbe arrival 
of tbe Spartans might almost hourly be expected. Two causes seem to 
have combined to produce tbe sudden change in tbe Greek tactics. 
Tbe fiist is that mentioned by Herodotus “ — the danger of an explosion 
at home. Miltiades was as well aware as Hatis or Hippias that public 
opinion at Athens was in an unsettled state — that there were still many 
in tbe town who loved tyranny better than freedom ” ^ This circum- 
stance made it highly desirable that a battle should be fought soon, and 
if matters bad actually come to a crisis at Athens, there would have 
been nothing surprising in tbe fact of the Greeks attacking. Hut this 
does not appear to have been tbe case. At least we bear of nothing 
more than tbe general danger which was fully known to Miltiades ten 
days earlier * Tbe question therefore arises, why did Miltiades, after 
remaining on the defensive so long, suddenly change his tactics and 
make tbe assault ? Why, especially, did he do so when be must have 
known that the Spartans were on their road, and would probably arrive 
within a day or two ? The fact mentioned by Siiidas, and negatively 
confiimed by Herodotus, of tbe casual absence of the Persian horse on 
the day of the battle, exactly answers this question, and removes tbe 
difficulty If the Persians, finding that forage grew scarce, and was 
not to be bad m the* immediate neighbourhood, and at tbe same time 
despising their enemy’s inaction, and believing that be would never 
venture on attacking them, sent their horse on this day to forage for 
themselves in tbe plain of Tricorythus, or the valleys which open out 
of it ; and if this movement was observed by tbe Greeks or reported to 
them by the lonians ; ® nothing is more natural than that Miltiades 

^ Herod vi 109. ® Ibid. i. 62. 

^ Mi Blakeslej supposes that the battle was fought on the day after the 
arrival of the Athenians at Marathon (Excursus, p 111) He corrects, very pro- 
perly, Mr Grote’s mistake m assuming that the nine other generals all resigned their 
command to Miltiades, and points out (what is undoubtedly true) that Herodotus 
only speaks of such a surrender on the part of four out of the nine (cf. Herod, vi. 
110). But he improperly concludes from this that the battle T\as fought “ on tbe 
fifth day ” Herodotus does not say so. He merely says negatively that Miltiades 
did not fight on any of the days conceded to him, but 'waited for his own turn. lie 
does not say that the conceded days were consecutive, and it is very unlikely tliat it 
would just happen that the four generals who gave up their turns should have had 
the right of command on four following days We cannot really gather from 
this part of the narrative of Herodotus on w hich day he considers the battle to have 
been fought \ye can, however, do so from other parts of his narrative. Hero- 
dotus tells us that Phidippides w^as sent off to Sparta before the generals left the 
city — doubtless on the morning of the same day. He arrived at Sparta on the 
evening of the day following That was the ninth of the current Spartan month, 
BIX days before the full moon, which fell on the loth. Spaitans mai’ched out 
on the day after the full moon — e. on the 16th , and th«p aMved at Athens late 
on the third day, which was the 18th This, according to Plato (Leg in p 104, ed. 
Tauchn.), was the day after the battle, which was consequently fought on the l^th 
of the^ Spartan month, the tenth day after Phidippides started for Sparta and the 
Athenians marched to Marathon. Herodotus confirms the fact of the Spartans 
arriving at this time by making them proceed to Marathon, and there view the 
Persian dead, which would certainly not have been left unburied longer than neces- 
sary, and would probably have been all interred by the end of the second day after 
the battle. s Suidas says. 
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skould promptly take advantage of tke capital error of kis antagonist? 
and march upon him before it could be rectified. His knowledge of 
the Persian warfare made him confident that in the absence of the 
cavalry he could lead his Greeks to an assured victory ; and he naay 
not have been sorry to obtain for his own state the whole honour, which 
a few days later must have been shared with Sparta. 

9. Miltiades had probably long determined on the mode in which he 
would attack if he should be compelled to do so, or should find a fitting 
opportunity. As he must necessarily in that case advance into the 
plain, he had resolved, in order not to be outflanked, to extend his line 
till it equalled, or nearly equalled, that of the Persians : and as even 
this arrangement would not, under the great disparity of numbers, offer 
complete security, he had determined further to give his wings a strength 
which would oblige him seriously to weaken bis centre. A great bold- 
ness and originality is traceable in this handling of the troops under 
him. Hitherto Greek tactics had been of the simplest kind : they fought 
in phalanx order, with a uniform depth throughout, rarely falling short 
of eight. Miltiades suddenly conceived the idea of venturing, against 
Persians, to bring his troops into line. If he maintained on the wings 
for any distance a depth (say) of four files, a considerable portion of his 
centre must have consisted of a single Itne of Hoplites.*' Behind these 
he may have placed a second, and possibly a third line of light-armed, 
but these would be rather for appearance than for strength, and would 
have been no match for Persians and Sacae 

rO. Having made this disposition of his troops as rapidly as possible, 
but assuredly not without attracting the attention of the Persians, and 
placing them to some extent upon their guard,’ Miltiades sacrificed, and 
then gave the signal for an advance The two armies were posted nearly 
a mile apart, and this space the Greeks are said to have passed “ at a 
run.” ® Their object seems to have been to give the Persians as brief 
space as possible for preparation, and (in part) to shorten the time of 
their own exposure to missile weapons. For the latter purpose it would 
have been enough to run the last 100 or 160 yards, but the former may 
have been regarded as of sufllcient importance to make the exertion — 
not perhaps a very great one to trained Greeks — advisable. The direct 

* It has been observed that the Persian front must have had an extension of 
nearly three miles (supra, § 5, note ®), which would require, at two feet to the man, 
a front line of nearly 8000 men. If we allow the Greek, with his larger shield, his 
larger and heavier weapons, and his greater self-reliance, a space of three feet, still, 
for a length of three miles, a line of 5280 men is requisite. The Greek heavy-armed 
were but 10,000 Supposing then the wings, for the space even of 200 yards, to 
have had a depth of lour files, it would follow that above one-fourth of the centre 
had but a single line of heavy-armed. 

^ Professor Creasy supposes that the charge took the Persians by surprise. He 
imagines that the cavalry were present, but had not time to prepare their horses and 
mount before the Greeks closed with the Persian line (Fifteen Decisive Battles, Mara- 
thon). Mr. Blakesley also regards the charge as a complete surprise, assuming that 
the Greeks had descended into the plain, and drawn out m line opposite the Per- 
sians, on every previous day (Excursus, p. 1'7'7). 

® Herod, vi, 112. Perhaps the of Aristophanes (Yesp. 1046) is an 

allusion to this feature of the engagement. 
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effect of the charge is not stated. It has been supposed that the 
Athenians were themselves disordered by the rapid movement, and that 
the defeat of their centre was in consequence of it ; ® but this is contra- 
dicted by the words of Herodotus, who says that the Athenians fell on 
the barbarians in close array ” (d^pdot).^ A prolonged and desperate 
conflict seems to have followed.^ The G-reeks were successful on both 
wings, where their mam strength had been placed; but their weakened 
centre, being opposed to the best troops of the enemy, was borne back, 
and suffered considerably. Herodotus says that it was “ broken and 
pursued into the inner country , ” but this seems an exaggeration, 
arising from that rhetorical spirit and love of effect which has been 
noticed as one of his peculiar weaknesses.^ As the entire loss on the 
Greek side was but 192, and these seem to hate fallen principally in the 
combat at the ships, it is impossible that there can have been anything 
like a rout or disorderly flighr of their centre or main body. It is also 
evident that, if the pursuit had been extended into the inner country, 
the latter part of the battle would have had a very different character 
from that which is assigned to it. If the Persians had really routed the 
Greek centre and pursued it across the plain into one or both of the two 
valleys lying behind — which is what the expression of Herodotus sti ictly 
taken implies — the Greek wings, when they united, would have found 
themselves tn the rear of the Persian centre, interposed between them 
and their ships, and the Persians in order to escape must have charged 
and broken through their line.^ But Herodotus clearly has no idea of 
this kind. He meaus to represent the wings as thrown across the front 
of the Persians — first checking their pursuit, then forcing them to give 
way, finally putting them to flight and driving them headlong to their 
ships. But if this was the true character of the movement made by the 
wings and of its result, the Greek centre cannot have been pursued to 
any great distance. Probably it was in difficulties, had yielded ground, 
and was about to suffer defeat, when it was saved by the arrival to its 
aid of the victorious wings. Then the tide turned — the barbarians were 
forced to begin a retreat, which perhaps became little better than a flight 
before they reached their ships. It can scarcely, however, have been 
the entire rout which Herodotus represents.® Here again his love of 

® See Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iv. p 470, note ^ 

^ Herod. 1. s. c ^A^rtvaioi 5’, eVet re a^pooi roTci ^appdpoLcrif ejJLaxovro 

d^lws \6yov. 

^ Herod, vi. 113. Compare Aristoph. Yesp. 1050. aAA’ oficos aTrew ^hp 
^€OlS TTph S i (TIT 4 p 

^ See the Introductory Essay, ch in pp. 79-81. 

^ Herod, vi. 114. Col. Leake regards the main loss as suffered by the centre, 
and attributes to this the position of the Soros, or tomb of the Athenians (Demi, p. 
212), but he does not see that the expression, iu rovrep rS Tr6pa>, at the beginning of 
ch. 114, refers to the struggle at the ships. See his paraphrase, p. 20G. 

® Mr. Blakesley is the only commentator who perceives this (Excursus, p. 178); 
and he accepts the consequences, believing that the Persian centre was “ caught m 
a trap,” and had to “ force its way through ” the victorious wings Herodotus 
could hardly have thought this and given us no inkling of it. Plutarch, it must be 
borne in mind, does not even make the Greek centre retreat ; it only has some 
difiSculty m defeating the enemy (Aristid. c. 3). 

“ Mr. Blakesley has some good remarks on this point (Excursus, 1. s. c.). 
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effect and of lively description has carried him away. The whole loss 
of the Persians was 6400 men out of above 100,000, a number indicative 
of a tolerably orderly retreat, rather than of a rout and an indiscriminate 
slaughter The loss would have been still smaller had it not been for a 
peculiarity in the ground, which was of great detriment to the Persians. 
The large marsh at the north-east end of the plain was interposed be- 
tween the army and a considerable portion of the fleet, which lay off 
the whole length of that narrow strip of beach by which the marsh is 
separated from the sea. In their haste to reach this portion of the fleet, 
the Persians pressed each other into the marsh, and here it was that 
they suffered their chief losses,'^ There can have been no great confusion 
in the re-embarkation, or the Greeks would certainly have taken or 
destroyed more than seven triremes out of 600. Probably the portion 
of the force which had been retained on board acted as light-armed 
at this conjuncture, and protected the re-embarkation by clouds of 
missiles. 

One other point seems to require a few words. What eventually 
became of the Persian cavalry Messengers are almost sure to have 
been sent to recall it as soon as the fight began, but it seems certain, by 
the entire description of the battle, that it did not arrive till the w’hole 
struggle was over. Probably, however, it made its appearance before 
nightffill, when it may have been suffered to re-embark quietly. The 
Greeks would not have been anxious for a second encounter, and would 
by that time have either entrenched themselves on the plain, or have 
returned to the Heracleium. The Persian fleet was doubtless still in 
the offing, and, on noticing the arrival of the horse, would at once send 
the horse-transports to shore. Thus I should suppose the horse to have 
been re-embarked before Datis sailed to JEgileia, and to have accompanied 
him in his fruitless demonstration against Athens. 

’ In the picture of the battle which adorned the Poecile, or Painted Portico, at 
Athens — which was executed in the time of Pericles — while in the mam battle the 
Persians were represented as fighting on equal terms with the Greeks, in the dis- 
tance they were depicted as suffering great loss in the marsh (Pausan. I, xv. § 4). 
Pausanias says it was the current belief that almost the entire loss of the Persians 
took place there (I. xxxii. § 6). 
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ESSAY II. 

ON THE TRADITIONS RESPECTING THE PELASGIANS. 

1. Oiiginal population of G-rcece and Italy, homogeneous 2. Kindred races in Asia 
Minor and the islands 3 Characteristics of this ethnic group. 4 Position of the 
Pelasgi in it 5 Extent of country occupied by the Pelasgians. C Their general 
movement from east to west 7 Etymology of their name 8. Lines of passage. 
9. Migrations of the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians 10 Pelasgic walls. 11. Absorption of 
the Pelasgians in other races. 

1, That the yarious tribes which are presented to us by history as the 
earliest inhabitants of the Hellenic and Italic peninsulas were for the 
most part ethnically connected, and constituted in reality a single race, 
has been maintained by most modern writers of repute/ and is daily 
receiving fresh support from the progress of linguistic discovery. It 
now appears ^ that not only was there an element in the early Italian pop- 
ulation undistinguishable in ethnic type from the race which inhabited 
Epirus and the Peloponnese, hut that the Italic nations themselves, the 
Oscans, Umbrians, Sabellians, &e., were (with one exception of the same 
ethnic stock. A single homogeneous people was spread, at the earliest 
period to which history carries us back, over the whole, or by far the 
greater part, of the two peninsulas, reaching from the shores of the 
JEgean to the borders of Liguria. 

2. Nor was the race confined within the limits here indicated. Sicily, 
the islands of the AEgean, and the western coast of Asia Minor, were 
certainly in the possession bf the same people ; and it is even doubtful 
whether we ought not to class with them the Phrygians, the Carians,* 

^ Muller, Dorians, vol i. (pp. 1-19, E T); Kiebuhr, Koman History, voL i. pp. 
2'7-62, K. T. , Thiilwall, History of Greece, vol. i. cb. ii. ; Gladstone, Homer and 
the Homei'ic’Age", vol i. ch. li §2 

® By the labours, chiefly, of Professor Lassen and Dr Lepsius, who have very 
successfully analysed the remains ot the Umbrian and Sabello-Oscan languages. It 
appears that there is the closest analogy between the grammatical forms in these 
tongues and those which prevailed in early times among the Romans and Latins 
generally. (See Lassen’s paper Beitrage zur Deutung der En'igxdiim&chen Tafeln^ in 
the Uieinisches Museum for 1833-4, and the various treatises of Lepsius ) 

^ That of the Etruscans, whose language is decidedly not even Indo-Germanic. 
It IS surprising that so excellent a scholar and so acute a person as Dr. Donaldson 
should attempt to prove the Etruscan a “ sister ” dialect to the other Italic lan- 
guages by means of a certain number of similar rooifs (see Yarronianus, cb. v), 
when its entire structure is so different that it is impossible, even from the copious 
inscriptions that remain, to form a conjecture as to its grammar, or do more than 
guess at the meaning of some half-dozen words. 

* According to Herodotus, the Carians were Leleges (i. 171), and the Leleges 
wero certainly allied to the other races which peopled Greece. (Thirlwall, i. pp. 42-5.) 
Homer’s epithet, ^ap/BapScpcopoi, does not — ^however we take it — prove the Carians 
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and the Lydians/ Sufficient materials do not perhaps yet exist to de- 
cide this question, hut the Phrygian remains raise a strong suspicion of 
a close ethnic connexion between that people and the Greeks/ If this 
affinity be admitted, we must extend the limits of the race in question 
to the mountain-chain of Taurus and the banks of the Halys. 

3. Community of language was not the only tie which united the 
various tribes scattered over this vast space. A general resemblance in 
manners, habits, and religious belief characterised them, and distinguished 
them alike from their Semitic neighbours upon the south-east, and from 
the ruder and more savage races of Thracians and Illyrians who bordered 
them upon the north. Peaceful habits, agricultural pursuits, a love of 
navigation, and a taste for true art, seem to have been the leading 
features of the nation, or family of nations, of which we are here speak- 

4. What exact position the Pelasgians held in this ethnic group it is 
not easy to determine. The words Pelasgie and Pelasgian are used, 
both by ancient and modern writers, sometimes in a wider, sometimes in 
a narrower acceptation, on the one hand, as co-extensive with the entire 
ethnic group in question , on the other, as limited to a mere single tribe, 
on a par with Caucons, Leleges, Pryopes, Polopes, and such minor 
divisions of the one great national family. It is observable, however, 
that the earlier writers, almost without exception, incline to give to the 
name a wide rather than a narrow meaning.'^ j^schylus makes Pelasgus, 
king of Argos, rule over all Greece, from the Peloponnese on the south 
to the river Strymon upon the north.® Herodotus says Greece was 
called anciently Pelasgia,® and includes, under the common name of 
Pelasgi, the Athenians,^® the Arcadians,” the lonians of Asia Minor,” 
the Lemnians,” the Samothracians,” and the Crestonians.” Even Homer, 
who of all the early writers, makes least mention of the Pelasgians, yet 
seems to acknowledge their wide extent by connecting them at once with 


of a different ethnic family ; for a very slight diversity in speech would have been 
considered by the Greeks to constitute a people ‘‘foreign,” and the true meaning 
of the term, as apphed to the Carians, seems to be that they spoke bad Greek. 
(See vol. i. p 644 ) 

^ The Lydians were of the same race as the Carians. (See Appendix to Book i. 
Essay xi. p 643.) 

® Ibid. p. 542. 

’ Besides the writers mentioned in the text, Apollodorus and Strabo, careful 
gatherers of ancient traditions, seem to deserve especial mention. The famous 
genealogy of the former seems to assign to the Pelasgian race not only the Thespro- 
tians, Peucetians, Macedonians, and Arcadians, but also the Caucons and the Ly- 
cians^ (Bibhothec. Ill viii. § 1.) The latter says distinctly, “ Almost all writers 
agree {pikoKoyovuiv ctTrayres crx^S^v ri) that the Pelasgians were an ancient tribe 
spread over the whole of Greece"'^ (v, p. 312). 

Supplices, 245-257. 

® Herod, li. 66. Compare Acusilaus (Fr. 11), who includes in the name all Greece 
as far as Larissa and Pharsalia. Ephorus said Pelasgia was the ancient name of 
the Peloponnese. (Frag. 64. Compare Acus. Fr. 12.) 

Herod, i. 66. Ibid. i. 146. 

Ibid. vii. 94. 

Ibid. ii. 61. 15 I 
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Crete,’® Dodona,’’’ and Thessaly.’* On the other hand, Thucydides 
distinctly states that the Pelasgic was only the most numerous of the 
many connected races which peopled Greece,’® and even the writers who 
dwell most upon their vast extent distinguish from them several other 
races,’ who must yet he reckoned among the earliest inhabitants of Greece, 
and who may reasonably be regarded as sister tribes to the Pelasgian. 
We must therefore consider the appellation of Pelasgi, not as attaching 
properly, like Arian, Slave, or even Teuton, to all the various members 
of an entire ethnic family, but rather, like Hindoo or Saxon, as the 
name of a particular branch, itself split up into a number of subordinate 
tribes, each distinguished from the rest by a peculiar title. The Leleges, 
Curetes, Caucones, Dolopes, Dryopes, Boeotian Thracians, &c , are rather 
to be regarded as tribes parallel to the Pelasgic than as divisions of it. 
They bore probably the same relation to the Pelasgians that the Oscans 
did to the Umbrians in Italy, and the Lydians to the Carians in Asia 
Minor. We cannot pronounce that either flowed from the other, or 
determine which was the more ancient — ^we can only see that in the 
very earliest times on which history sheds any light Greece was inhabited 
by a people, homogeneous indeed, but separated into distinct tribes, and 
that one of these, which (on the authority of Thucydides) we may call 
the largest, was the Pelasgian. 

5. It is interesting, however, to trace, so far as we may, the wanderings 
of this ancient race, which must be considered to have been among the 
earliest of those that passed from Asia into Europe." They possessed, 

Od. xix. l'72-'7. 

Kpijrr} ns yaT ecrrc, fiearcp ivl oivotri 
Ka\7) Kal Trieipa, vepippvTos' iv 8* iLv^pcarcoi 
'TToA.Aot, aireipeaioi, Kal ivv^Kovra ttoAtjcs* 

&X\7) 8’ fiXAtov yAucrcra /xepLiyfieprp iv peu *Axaioiy 
iv S’ ^Ere6Kp7)T€s (icyaK^ropes^ 4v Se KuSwjt'CS, 

Acppiees re rpix^^KSs, S?oi re TUekacryoL 

II. xvi 233. Zev &va, Awdcavctie^ Tle\a<ryiKe, r7j\6bi yal<av Some writers un- 
derstand a Dodona in Thessaly (Gladstone, voL i p. 106), but I see no reason to be- 
lieve that there was ever more than one Dodona. 

II. 11. 681. 

NCr' aS Tot'?, Q(T<roi rh TleXacryiKhv "'Apyos evaiov — 

0 % t’ "AKov^ 0 % r ’AAotttjj/, qL re TpTJxIva vep.ovro^ k r \ 

Thucyd i 3. Kara e^vt] he ^LKXa Koi rh lieXaayucbv SttI vXeTo’roy. 

^ Herodotus, in speaking of the rapid growth of, the Hellenic race, says that 
many other barbarous tribes besides the Pelasgians attached themselves to it 

(/^aAicTTa Ttpo(TKexo>priK6ro}y avr^ Kal ^AAwv e^vetav ^ap^dpatv a’vx^'^^t 

i. 58). And Strabo enumerates among the earliest inhabitants of Greece a large 
number of races which he seems to place on a par with the Pelasgians in everything 
except power and extent of territory (vii p 465) 

® The first wave of population which passed into Europe was, beyond a doubt, 
^cythic or Turanian. Traces of this race appear in the Pmonians of Lake Prasias 
(supra, v. 16, note ®), in the early dwellers upon the Swiss lakes (ibid ), m the 
Etruscans (and to some extent the Romans) m Italy (see vol i p 476, and p 481), 
in the non-Celtic element of the (so-called) Celtic races of France and Britain, in the 
Basques in Spam, the Esthonians on the Baltic, the Moskovs of Russia, and the 
Fins and Laps of the Arctic regions 
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apparently, the western parts of Asia Minor at a very early date,'’ and 
tlie two cities wliich bore the name of Magnesia have with reason been 
ascribed to them.^ They are enumerated by Homer among the allies 
of the Trojans,^ and they continued to possess places on the Asiatic side 
to a time later than Herodotus.® They are found in many of the islands’^ 
between the two continents; and on the mainland of the Hellenic 
peninsula they occupy a number of most important positions, very dis- 
tant from one another, at a peiiod of great antiquity. Of these the 
principal are Thessaly, JEpirus, and the Peloponnese. In Thessaly their 
presence is marked by the Pelasgic Argos, ^ and the district called 
Pelasgiotis ; ® in Epirus Podona was their special seat , ' in the 
Peloponnese they seem anciently to have held undisputed sway,^ and 
the Arcadians, lonians, and even the primitive Argives, seem to have 
been, one and all, Pelasgian races." They were not, however, limited 
to the three countries which have been mentioned. Attica was Pelaso-ic 
at a very remote period,^ and a Pelasgian seems to have preceded ^an 
Illyrian population in Macedonia." I^ny, the Hellenes themselves, 
who in later times offered so remarkable a contrast to the Pelasgians 
appear from the statement of Herodotus ® to have been originally one of 
their tribes. * 


originally held Cyzicus (Schol ad Apoll Khod. i m) They preceded 
the Hellenes in Lesbos and Chios (Strab v. p. 221, xiii. p 621); and accordina* 
to Menecrates (Pr 1) were spread over the whole coast of Ionia before the com? 

^ JS'iebulir’s Eleme Historische Schriften, p. S71 
8 " 8^0 'iTTO'ftoof 5’ Sys <t>v\a HEXacr^cDv iyx^cn/i^poi^. 

CAgatbas’; r p 54) ““ Propontis (Herod, i 67), and Tralles m Caria 

ii 41), Samothrace (Herod 

vii.^5)." anciently in the Cyclades generally (ib! 

1 Pool. 11. 11 . 681 » Strabo, vii p. 47^. 

Ph 1 -^schyl Suppl 254 , Hesiod, ap. Strab. vii p. 4'75 • Scymn 

Oh. 1 ^9 , Ephorus, Frag 54. Almost all the early tribes between the mou^ 

sent out from Arcadia (Plierecyd Fra°’ 86^ Dionys 
^ Herod, i. 56 

« %{’ '• 1 - 
i ^^)WiKhy [eW], air o a xi(r rod U^Ka^ryLicov at^^nrcci ^ A 

of a 'side ZAl The mrrter^ tsetiT.Y6o‘“' 
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In Italy the nations which are most distinctly declared to he Pelas- 
gian are the southern races, the Peucetians, (Enotrians, and lapygians 
generally.^ There is reason, moreover, to suspect that a Pclasgic 
clement entered largely into the composition of the Latin people , and 
it cannot be doubted that the population of Etruria was Pelasgian at 
one time to a very great extent. The Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who are 
spoken of by more than one ancient wiiter,® must certainly have been 
connected in some way or other with the great people of northern Italy, 
whom the G-reeks knew only as Tyisenians, or Tyrrhenians. And 
the traditional migration of Pelasgians westward into Etruria, of which 
Hellanicus spoke, ^ is confirmed by the remains of Etruscan art, where 
the language is often very closely akin to the Greek.^ 

6. The general progress of the Pelasgian people may thus be traced 
from Asia Minor, by the Propontis and JSgean, and again by Crete and 
the islands, into Grreece, and from Glreece across the Adriatic into Italy. 
There is indeed no such distinct historical evidence of the former, as 
there is of the latter, movement, but while we have the strongest 
grounds for believing it from our general knowledge of the mode in 
which the earth was peopled, what history does show us is m entire ac- 
cordance with such a view. For the Pelasgians of Asia are, at the 
earliest period to which history goes back, a declining people, bearing 
no resemblance to immigrants who have made settlements in foreign ter- 
ritory, but exhibiting the appearance of an oppressed remnant, with 
difficulty maintaining itself against more powerful races. Masters at an 
early time of the valleys of the Hormus and Mseander, in each of which 
they had Larissas or fortresses,^ possessors of the entire coast from 
Mycale northwards to the Hellespont and of the islands of Chios and 
Lesbos,^ they retain, when contemporary history opens, but a few scat- 
tered posts,® the last strongholds of a people forced everywhere to 
yield to conquerors. The natural explanation of the historical pheno- 
mena IS, that the Pelasgi were the original population of western Asia, 
and that their emigrations across the sea into Europe were occasioned 
hy the pressure upon them of immigrants from the east, Lydians, Phry- 
gians, and Carians, who forced them westward, and so caused their occu- 
pation of Grreece and Italy. 

Dionys Hal 1. s. c. , Pherecyd. 1. s c. &c. 

® It has generally been thought that the Latin language gives proof of this (see 
Niebuhr’s Pom Hist. i. p 65 ; Marsh’s Horae Pelasgicse, ch iv. , and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Homer, vol i pp. 299-301), but peihaps the resemblances between it and Greek 
might be otherwise explained. A better proof is furnished by the Pelasgic character 
of the Latin religious system. • 

® Sophocl Inach. ap Dionys. Hal i. 25 ; Thucyd. iv. 109 ; Callimach. ap, Schol. 
Aristoph Av. 832, &c 

^ Hellanicus, Erag 1. See also Strab. v. p. 312, where Agylla (Caere) is called a 
Pelasgic settlement, and Dionys. Hal i 18. 

^ As in the well-knoun legend “Jfe Katairu fuios'^ {dfxX KaXalpov Fyios), given 
by Lanzi (Epitafi scelti. No. 191 ) 

® Strabo, ix. p. 638, and xiii p. 891. 

^ Menecrates ap Strab xiii p 891. 

® Strabo, v p 313. 

® Tralles (Agath. 1. s. c.), Placia, and Scylace (Herod, i. 51). 
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. The etymology of the name Pelasgi has been thought to confirm 
this view of their original seat. It has been regarded as equivalent to 
“swarthy Asiatics ”-a title which is supposed to have been given them 
by the old inhabitants of Greece, to mark at once their proper country 
and their most _ striking physical characteristic.^ But Vs argument 
lests upon too insecure a basis to entitle it to much weight. The true 
etymology of the woid Pelasgian is very uncertain ; « and the theory m 

European Greece already inhabfted 
by a race similar in language to the Pela.sgians, yet physically contrast 

Scv ■ “ *"* a”" 

wliicli tlie European settlements were made flie 
period at which they commenced, and the routes which the emigration 
olbwed, cannot with any accuracy he determined. Probably while 

nd a.wrf .Orthi’,*, tK £ rrt£tt‘AE. , 

l««ed £h h «' being 

See Dr Donaldson’s Varronianus nn 9a k tt i 

" fc’i' Tf, " ‘sasf.f;;. 
.h.nJ™ S:?.stt£t7ks?p',:s "S ..n «« 

V p. 318 ) Moderns have suggested |aT t I s! 7^; ’ Strabo, 

Peleg, from the verb the noun /j®"''®'* the Hebrew name 

u J° t>>h”and &ypos “ the Teld ’’ rTe V *6 two words 

NothmnzwdycuirthVrr. 

” ifwith NSb '7e“ -®1- i. P 45) 

can nation, we must consider the Tyrihe'’!ia!VelL!d“‘^“T^ element in the BtrL 

r.. .. t.u„. “J_5 
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first catch sight of them, on the G-reek side of the Adriatic, in Acarnania,*^ 
After this they appear in Boeotia, where they assist the Boeotian Thra- 
cians against the Cadmeans.^ Next we learn that they obtained settle- 
ments in Attica at the foot of Mount Hymettus, and assisted the Athe- 
nians^ to fortify their aciopolis, but after awhile were compelled once 
more to emigrate,® and went some to the Hellespont,"^ some to Lemnos,® 
and some possibly to Mount Athos.® In these places they continued to 
the time of our author, and bore the name of Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, to 
distinguish them from other branches of the same stock, 

10. The skill of the Pelasgi in fortification was justly celebrated. 
The Pelasgic wall of Athens has been mentioned tibove It was no 
solitary specimen, but one of a vast number of works which every- 
where through Greece and Italy attested the presence of this people. 
These structures, the peculiar characteristic of which is that they are 
made of polygonal blocks fitted together without cement or mortar, are 
found in great abundance on the western coast of Asia Minor, m Epirus, 
the Peloponnese, and Italy. They are sometimes called Cyclopean, a 
name which marks well their grandeur and antiquity, but which throws 
no lifi:ht upon their real origin It would seem that the unwarlike char- 
acter jf the Pelasgians led them, from the first, to trust to walls for 
their defence against the enemies who assailed them on all sides. Plence 
the numerous Larissas or strongholds by which their movements can be 
tracked,^ defences which from the vast size of the separate blocks have 
defied the hand of time, and bid fair to outlast all the structures of later 
ages. 

11. If it be asked what became of a people so numerous, and in 
ancient times so widely spread, the answer is that they were for the most 
part absorbed by races more or less nearly akin to them. In Greece 
Proper, the Hellenes, a daughter race, if we are to believe Herodotus,® 
swallowed them up, impressing upon them everywhere their own higher 
development and more advanced type of chai’acter. In Asia Minor 
they became mingled with the Carians, the Lydians, and the Phrygians ; 
while in Italy they were either reduced to the condition of serfs, as the 

inhabitants, we may imagine that after the conquest they became marauders, like 
the Normans in later times. 

^ See Pausan I. xxviii § 3. 

^ Strabo, ix p 683 

® Herod, vi. 137 ; Pansan. 1 s. c. ; Thucyd. iv. 109. 

’ Herod i 57. 

® Ibid VI. 137 ; cf. iv. 145. 

“ Thucyd. 1. s. c. 

^ Of these Stephen enumerates twelve (ad voc Aaptcro-a), and Strabo (ix. p 638) 
an equal number. Mr. Clinton has collected notices of sixteen (F. H, vol. i. pp. 
25-6, note). 

^ Herod, i. 58. I have already considered the question of the relation of the 
Hellenes to the Pelasgi in the" essays appended to vol. i. (Essay xi p 641 ) To 
the authorities there quoted on the subject of their near connexion, may be added 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who regards the P-elasgians as included in the Hellenes 
(Ant Kom. l 9 5 eVel Se rieAac'yoi re Kal rcov X (a v rives OLvaf/.ix^^vres, 

K.r,x .) ; and Strabo, who makes the Pelasgian occupants of Agylla speak Greek 
(v. p. 312). 


Yol. HI.— 29 
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(Enotrians® and (probably) the Tyrrhenians/ or united with their 
conr|uerors to form a new people, as the Latins. Their whole character 
was plastic and yielding, not firm nor formative; and their fate was to 
furnish a substratum upon which stronger nationalities established and 
developed themselves. 

® Steph Byz ad voc. Xios 

^ Por the theory of Niebuhr as to the Etruscan nation appears to me preferable 
to that of Dr. Donaldson. 
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NOTE A. 

ON THE DERIVATION AND MEANING OF THE PROPER NAMES OF THE 
MEDES AND PERSIANS 

[Note — The published sources of the subjoined analysis are Sir H Rawlmson’s Vocab- 
ulary of the ancient Persian Language, contained in the Eleventh Volume (Pait I ) 
of the Asiatic Society’s Journal ; M Oppert’s contributions to the Jouinal Asiatique ; 
Pott’s Etymologische Forschiingen , Brockhaiis’s Glossal y at the end of his edition of 
the Venclidad Sade, and Benfey’s Glossary m his Keilmschriften These sources 
are indicated in the following way, viz • Benfey’s Glossary by the letter B , Brock- 
haus’s by Br , Oppert’s Menioiies by 0 , Pott’s Forsebungen by P. , and Sir H. 
Rawlmson’s Vocabulary by R Voc Additional communications from Sir Henry 
Rawlinson are marked H C R. where there aie no initials affixed, the conjecture 
IS made by the Editor When no authority is cited for the name, it occurs 'm He- 
rodotus ] 

Achjemenes (Old Pers, EalcJidmanisli) is either from Old Pers. lialJid (Sans. 
st/XAa), afriend,” and an attributive affix, equivalent to the Zend and 
Sanscrit mat^ “ with,” or possessing,” which makes the nominative in ^nari 
(H. C. R vide supra, vol. i. p. 203, note ; or else, from and a 

root lilce the Sanscrit manas^ which is the Greek fihos^ Latin 7nen,% and 
our mind. In the former case the name means “ possessing friends in 
the latter “friendly.” 

Amardi (a Persian tribe, Strab. xi. p. 741) is thought to be from the Zend 7iu^ 
which is equivalent to the Sanscr. su^ and the Greek €0, and Mod. Pers. 
merd, “vir,” or “heros.” — P. As the Old Persian word for “man,” 
however, is martiya (Zend mereto)^ and the meaning is “ mortal ” (from 
mri “ to die”) rather than “a hero,” this etymology may well be doubted. 
It is better to refer both Amardi and Mardi to ^nrulli^ “ to kill ” or “ fight.” 
See under Mardonius. At any rate the first element in Amardi cannot 
possibly be hu ^ “ good.” — H. 0. R. (See below, Ariomardus.) 

Araspes (Xen ) is probably from Sanscr. Ariya^ Zend Airya^ “noble, excel- 
lent,” and aspa^ which in old Persian, as in Zend, meant a horse.” (See 
Col. Rawlmson’s Vocabulary, ad voc. 'Uvaspa, p 86.) The name means 
“having excellent horses.” 

Arbaces is a corrupt form of Harpagus.^ q. vide. 

Ariabignes, from Ariya^ “excellent,” or here “the excellent One,” i. e. Or- 
mazd, and Sanscr. ITiaia, “ to serve therefore “ seryme; the Excellent 
One.”-»H. C. R. 

Ariaces (Arrian) is almost certainly Ariya^ with a termination which is 
either a diminutive, equivalent to the modern Persian eh ; or more prob- 
ably a Scythic suffix, representing the terminal guttural so common in 
the primitive Babylonian, which may be compared with the Basque c at 
the end of names, and is perhaps, like that, a suffixed article. — H. 0. R. 

Ari^us (Xenoph.) seems to be simply the Greek rendering of Ariya. “ex- 
cellent.” 

Ariaramnes (Old Pers. Ariydrdmana\ from Ariya and rdmana, akin to the 
Sanscrit raman^ “a lover,” and the Zend rdman^ “pleasure” (R. Voc.), 
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perhaps “ a lover of what is noble.” Oppert says, from ariya and aram- 
na, “joy.” 

Ariarathes (Polyb ), from ariya and which is Zend and Sanscrit sig- 
nifies “a chief.” Aiiarathes=“ noble chief.” — P. 

Artmazes (Q. Curt.), from and “'great.” (Compare Zend mas 

and Sans, mala^ Gr. ixclCoiv^ &c ) Perhaps Am here has the force of the 
Greek, apt or ept, in apiCtjXos^ ipi^Sika^, k.t.X. 

Ariomardtjs (according to Pott) is from ariya and a root equivalent to the 
modern Persian me7\J^ “vir,” or “heros” (P.), whence the ethnic names 
Mardi (see vol i p. 338), Amardi, are thought to be derived. The name 
would thus mean “ noble hero.” 

Arizanti (a Median tribe, Herod, i. 101), from ariya and (Zend) zantu^ 
“ stirps,” therefore, “of noble stock,” or “ nobly descended.” — P. 

Ars^ces (JEschyl ), from arsa^ or arslia (Sanscr. arshya)^ “venerable/’ with 
the suffix ale, (vid. supr. ad voc. Ariaces). 

Ars^menes, from and (Sanscr.) (v. s. ad voc. Aoh^emeites), “ven- 

erable-minded ” — P. 

Arsames (Old Pers. Arshdma)^ from arslia and ma^ a suffix. — 0 . 

Arses (Biod. S.) is arslia^ with the Greek nominatival ending. — R. Yoc. 

Aesites (Diod. S), a participial form, from a verb ars or ars7\ equivalent to 
the Sanscrit risli^ “ to exalt.” Arsites is thus “ exalted, elevated.” — 0 . 

Artabanus is probably for Atrabanus, or rather Atrapanus, and may be 
compared with Megapanus. It is derived from Atra or Adar^ “ fire,” and 
pa (which occurs m Mshatrapa — “a satrap ”), “ to protect.” The sense is 
“protecting the fire.” — H. C. R. 

Artabardes (Old Pers. Artarardiya)^ from the transcendental particle arta^ 
wljich IS connected with the Zend areta^ or ereta^ and rardiya, which is 
formed bj" the addition of the adj'ectival suffix ya to the root (com- 
liare Sansc. Zend rerUo, Pazend mrt)^ “celebrated.” Thus the 

meaning of the name is “very celebrated.” — R. Yoc. 

Artabazanes, or Artabarzanes (which is preferable), from arta and Zend 
'herez (which is the Sanscr. l)lira^\ “resplendent.” Artabarzanes = “very 
resplendent.” — P. 

Artabazus. — Arta is here again probably by metathesis for atra^ fire, as in 
Atradates. (See above, vol i p. 194, note ®.) The name means probably 
“the worshipper of fire,” from Atra^ or Adar,^ “fire,” and Sans, lliap 
“colere, venerari” (compare Meuabazus). 

Artach.ees, or Artachaius, “very friendly,” from the intensitive particle 
arta. and haMid.^ “a friend,” or “friendly.” — 0. (See above ad voc. 

ACH.SEMENES.) 

Arta:us is probably “great,” or “famous.” (Compare Hesych. ^Kprds, 
piyas Kal %ap 7 rp 6 s.) It is of course connected with arta ^ — R Yoc 

Artamenes (Justin.), “ high-spirited,” from intensitive, and Sanscr. manas 
=pho$. (Comp. Ach^enes.) — P. 

Artapatas (Xen.) is either “powerful lord,” from arta, intensitive, and 
Sanscr. pati, Zend paiU, “lord;” or “protected by fire,” from Atra., 
“ fire,” and pdta, the past participle of pa, “ to protect.” (Compare below. 
Bagapates, &c.) 
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Aetaphernes may not impr bably be from atm^ and tlie Sansc. 

“to protect.” It would thus be equivalent to Artabaims, and would 
mean “ piotectmg the fire.” — H. C. R. 

Artasyeas (Otes ), “very bright,” or “the bright sun,” from arta^ intensi- 
tive, and sura (compare Sanscr. surya)^ or perhaps thura, ‘the sun.” 
(The latter root seems to be contained m the name of the month Thiira- 
Sahara. See Col. Rawlinson’s Vocabulary, p. 180.) 

Aetaxerxes (Old Pers. Artalchsliatra)^ from arta^ and Iclisliatrd^ “a king.” 
(Compare Sanscr. Icsliatra^ and Zend Uishathra^ which have the same 
meaning ) Khsliatvmti occurs frequently in the Behistun Inscription for 
“ crown,” or “ empire.” Herodotus is altogether in error when he sup- 
poses that the second element in this name is identical with the name of 
King Xerxes His translation, however, geya ap^ios^ may stand, for 
TchsJiatra means both “ king” and “warrior.” — R. Voc. 

Artayotes is “ celebrated,” from arta, intensitive, and Sanscr. uMa. “said.” — 

H. 0. R. 

Artayntes and Artaynta {mill) from arta in the sense of “great” (com- 
pare ARTiEUs), and an adjectival termination — x^ent or xanL (Compare 
Mardontes.) — H. C. R. 

Artembares is probably, in Old Persian, Atranbara^ from Atram, the ac- 
cusative case of atva^ “fire,” and hava^ “beaier,” as in Bubares, (Ebares, 
&c. The signification is thus, “ the bearer of fire.” — IL C. R. 

Aetochmes, “ very strong,” from arta^ intensitive, and Zend talclima^ “ strong.” 
(Compare Sitratachmes and TRiTANTiECHMEs.) 

Art6nts (Arrian) may compare with the Zend feminine asaoni^ “ casta ” — 0. 

Artoxares (Plut.) is perhaps “ rich in gold,” from arta^ intensitive, and Zend 
mm, “gold.” 

Aspamitras (Ctes.), “lover of horses,” from Zend aQpa^ Sanscr ciQxa^ Mod. 
Pers. asp^ “a horse” (comp. Old Peis, ^nxaspa^ “rich in horses”), and 
mitm. or mitlira. which is in Sanscr, not only the god Mithras, but also 
“ a friend.”— 0. 

Aspathines (Old Pers. Aspachanct). The first element here is certainly 
aQpa^ as in Aspamitras ; the second is conjectuied to be an equivalent for 
the Sanscr. dhartja^ “rich,” in which case the signification of the name 
would be “ rich in horses.” This is the view of Pott (Forsch. p. lix). M. 
Oppert derives the word from the Zend a^patha^ “a liorseman,” with an 
appellative suffix ^na (pJourii. As. Sene, toin. xviii. p 359). Neither 
savant seems to he aware that the native foim is not Aspathines, but Aspa- 
chana (As. Journ. vol xii. part ii. Note at the end, p xx.). 

Astyages, or as the name is more correctly given by Ahydenus (Fr. 7), 
Eusebius (Chron. Can. Armen passim), and others, Azpahages, repre- 
sents beyond a doubt the Zend Ay-rlahak (nom ayis-daliako) “ the biting 
snake,” one element of which appears again in the name Deioces, q. v. 
(Compare supra, vol. i. p. 323, note'^, and p. 547, note®.)— II. 0. R. 

Atradates (Nic. D.). — This name has been already explained, vol. i. p. 194, 
note®. 

Atrines (Old Pers. Atrina) is probably from the Zend atar^ “ fire j ” with 
the appellative suffix -ina . — 0. 
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Atropates (Arrian), from atar and Sanscr. pati^ Tiendpaiti ‘ lord,” would 
signify “ the lord of fiie ” — a lofty title, which perhaps the satrap did not 
take till he became the real sovereign of the northern Media. Or the 
word may be from atar Sindpdtay the participle of pd, to protect,” which 
appears m “satra^a.” (Compare Artapatas.) 

Azanes (HUschyl ) is conjectured to be either from the Zend aozo, strength,” 
and in that case to mean ‘‘ strong,” or else to be equivalent to the Sanscrit 
sii-jana^ ‘^good, virtuous.” It is probably the same name with the 
Ozanes of Ctesias. — P. 


Bad RES. — If this reading be taken, instead of Bares, in Herod, iv. 167, the 
word may be compared with the Sanscr ladhra^ “fortunate” — P. It 
would be a .simple adjective, and correspond exactly to the Boman 
“ Felix.” 

Bag^eus is explained by Pott as “fortunate,” frim Zend l)dg7ia^ Sanscr. llidga^ 
“ fortune ” (Forsch. 1. s c.) ; but by M. Oppert as “aimant Dieu ” (Joum. 
As. lit supra, p 357); fiom laga^ “god,” and (I presume) the Zend 
“ colere, venerari ” 

Bagapates (Otes), according to Pott, is “lord of fortune,” from Zend MgTia^ 
“fortune,” and Sanscr. Zond ggaiti^ “lord” (Forsch. p xxxvii.) 

But !M. Oppert’s explanation seems preferable to this. He believes the 
^ derivation to be from Old Pers. haga^ “ a god,” and pdta^ the past parti- 
ciple of pd^ “to protect” The sense is then, “he who is protected by 
the gods.” (Journ. As. 4'" Sene, tom. xviii. p. 341.) 

Bagasaces is perhaps “ strong as a god,” from lyaga^ and Sanscr. “ t'o 
be strong.” Compare the sense of TntantcEclmes^ infia, ad voc. 

Bagoas, according to Pott (Forsch 1. s, c ), represents the Sanscr. hJiagaioat^ 
“ happy, fortunate ” According to M. Oppert, it is derived from l)aga^ 
and the Zend verb “to protect.” It would thus be the same m 
meaning as Bagapates, 

Bagophanes (Q Curt ) is regarded by Pott as the Sanscr adjective Magamn^ 
“excellent.” (Forsch p xxxvii.) M. Oppert explains it as “pioteg(§ par 
Dieu ” (Journ. As p. 357), deriving -p)'hanesfvom the root^^, and apparently 
regarding it as having the same force with -pates (See above, sub voc. 
Bagapates) Tins however is scaicely possible. The form -plumes will 
represent the active participle, and give the sense of “ protecting god,” 
i e. his worship.— H. 0. R 

Barsines, mid (Arrian), is probably the Zend root “ resplendent,” with 
the appellative suffix -tna, 

Baezanes (Arrian) is the same root with a suffix -ana, 

Barzentes(Q Curt.),) 

or, t is the participle l)eTez~an% “ shining ” — P. 

Baesaentes (ArriaiP, j 

Boges appears to be either Baga simply, as M. Oppert thinks (Journ As. 
4““Serie, tom. xvni. p. 341), or the Zend legU, Sanscr. lliagt “for- 
tunate.” 

Bueares is probably from ITiu^ “ the sacrificial fire ” (Sanscr.), and lara^ 

‘ bearing.” Compare Zend here,, “ ferre.” The word would properly have 
been Blmmbam; but the m has lapsed before the cognate labial. Bubares 
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is “ the bearer of the sacrificial fire.” Compare Artembakes, which had 
probably the same meaning. — H. 0. R. 

Oambyses (Old Pers. Kalntjiyci)!^ thought to be from the Sanscr. “to 
praise,” and “a speaker;” its signification, according to this view, is 
“a bard.” — (R. Yoc) The ju, m the Greek Kafx^vcnjs arises fiom the diffi- 
culty winch the Greeks have always experienced m expressing the sound 
of a real B. Hence we have Smerdis and Merdis for Bardiya^ Megabyzus, 
Megadostes, Megasidres, for Bagabuldislia^ Bagadciushta^ Bagaeliitra^ &c. 
Hence too in Modern Greek we have such words as cpayTTpiKa for fabrica, 
Mner) for Bei^ and the like. 

Caspii — The name of this people is thought to be derived from Old Pers. ’w 
(which IS the Sanscr. sh, the Zend Aw, and the Greek ev), “ good,” and 
ac 2 Kt, a horse — P. It may be doubted, however, whether the initial letter 
would not in that case have been x instead of k, 

Choaspes (river) is the Old Persian word ^uvaspa^ which is found in an in- 
scription at Persepolis, and is an exact equivalent of the Greek cmTnros. 
Its derivation from ’w “good,” and may be regarded as 

certain. — R. Yoc. 

CoMETEs (Justin) is no doubt the Old Persian Gaimata^ which would have 
been better rendered by Gomatus or Gomates. The woid is equivalent to 
the Sanscr. gbma% Zend gaomat^ and means “ possessing herds.” It is 
derived from gao^ “ bos ” (which is the German Luh, and our cow)^ and the 
common suffix -7nat^ “ with,” or “ possessing.”^ — R. Yoc. 

Ceaxaspes is, perhaps, “ possessing active horses,” from Sanscr lavin^ 
“active” (compare Zend Icere, “to do”), and agpa. 

Oyaxares (Old Pers. Uvahsliatam') seems to be the comparative of 

s7zw,' in which we have the element ’w, “ good ” (compare Choaspes), joined 
with a root akhsha, which is perhaps the Modern Persian akksh, Sanscrit 
akslian, Zend arsna, “ oculus.” The word would thus mean “ beautiful- 
eyed,” or liteially, “more beautiful-eyed (than others).” Compare the 
name of the father of Ka% Khusru, who is called SiydvalchsTi in Persian, 
Cyctdarsna in Zend, e, “black-eyed.” — R. Yoc. 

Cyrus (Old Pers. KuriisTi), This word was generally supposed by the Greeks 
to mean “the sun” (see Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 49 ; Pint vit. Artaxerx. Etym. 
Mag, ad voc. Kopos*, &c.) ; that is, it was identified with the Sanscr. Sitrya, 
Zend Imare, Modern Persian khur. It is now suspected that this identifi- 
cation was a mistake, as the Old Persian k never replaces the Sansc s. 
The name is more properly compared with the Sanscrit Kuril, which ^vas 
“ a popular title among the Arian race before the separation of the Median 
and Persian branches,” but of which the etymology is unknown — R. Yoc. 

Radarses (Old Pers. Bddarsliish) is probably a reduplicated formation from 
the Old Pers. dmsli, “ to dare,” which appears in Sanscrit as dnsli, in Zend 
as dmdn, and in Greek as ^apa-eh.—il. Yoc Badarses would thus 
represent the Greek Thraso, Thraseas, or Thrasius. 

f)ARius, or HARiiEus (Otes ) IS in Old Persian DarywousJi, a form well repre- 
sented by the Hebrew Barymesh, and (if it be the true reading) by 

Strabo’s Aapiavrjs, It does not appear to mean either Sp^ei-qs, “the 
worker,” as Herodotus states, or cl>p6viposy “ the wise,” as Hesychius, or 
TToXepiKos, “ the warlike,” as the author of the Etymologicum says. The 
root seems to be the Old Persian “ “ to hold,” or “ possess,” which 

is dere in Zend, dhri in Sanscrit, and dar in Modern Persian. The re* 
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mainder of the word is thought to be a mere appellative sufBx, elongated 
on euphonic grounds, hut no very satisfactory account can he given of it. 
— R. Yoc 

Damaspia, m/ill (Ctes.), is probably equivalent to the Greek 'iTrTroSfijue-m, 
being formed from a root dam^ to subdue,” vrliich is found in that exact 
form m Sanscrit, and appeals in Greek as daiJ,~d(o^ m Latin as dom-o, in 
German as zahm-eii^ and in English as tame.” The other element is the 
well-known ‘‘ equus.” — P. 

Datames (Arrian) is perhaps the same as Madates^ the two elements being 
merely transposed. Thus we have in Greek both Dorotheus and Theodorus. 
The woid will mean on this hypothesis “given by the Moon,” from data 
the past participle of dd^ “ to give,” and Mdlict or Mali^ “the Moon ” (See 
Madates!) 

Datis is probably an adjectival form from dd^ and may compare with the 
Sanscrit dadi^ “ apt to give, liberal ” 

Deioces is best regarded as the Zend daTidlca^ “ mordens,” which forms an 
element also m the name Astyages (q. vide). The Persian Dholiak^ 
Arabicised into Zoluik^ represents this name, or rather title. (See above, 
vol. 1 p. 323, note h) 

Euphrates (Old Pers ^Ufrata) is explained as either equivalent to the San- 
scrit m-pmtlia which corresponds to the Greek €v rrXarvs (0.). or as 
formed from hi, “ good,” /m, the particle of abundance, and a suffix of 
attiibution. According to this latter explanation, the meaning of the word 
would be “the good and abounding (river).” — R. Yoc. 

Gob ares (Plin ) Pott suggests that Gobares is the Zend hoTctra^ Sanscr. 
sumra^ “ valde desiderabihs ” (Forschung. p. Ixiv ) But this is very un- 
likely, At least there is no other known instance where the Greek y re- 
places the Zend h and Sansciit s. It may be doubted whether Gobares is 
a man’s name at all. Pliny says he was the satrap who made the great 
canal (JSFah'-JfalcJin). But as that canal was made by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Abyden. Fr. 9j, and as its Semitic name was Cliolar (cf Ezek. i. 1), it is 
tolerably clear that Pliny has given to an imaginary satrap, w'hat was in 
reality the appellation of the work ascribed to him. The Chobar was the 
“great” stream. Compare Ueb. '^'■•313, and the Cabin, or “great gods” 
of the Phoenicians, 

Gobryas (Old Pers. Gaulaniva). Of this word various etymologies have been 
*given. Pott (Forschung. pp. xxxv -vi ) derives it from the Modern 
Persian Ichul)^ “pulcher,” and rui^ “facies,” but this conjecture is open to 
many objections. Colonel Rawlinson suggests the Sanscrit yo, “ speech,” 
and 1)TU^ “to say,” regarding the meaning of the woid as “a speaker” 
(Yoc. p 135). M. Oppert makes the meaning “bull-browed,” considering 
the elements to be the Zend gao^ Sanscrit yd, “ bos ” or “ taurus,” and Zend 
Irmt^ Sanscr. “supercilium.” (Journ. As. 4”® SCwie, tom. xviii. p. 
353.) 

Gomates (vide Cometes). 

Harpagus is probably from an Old Persian root akin to the Greek dgrr- in 
dpirdCeiv^ and the Latin rap- in rapere. The adoption of the apng^ or dp- 
irdyr], as the dynastic emblem of the Harpagi on the Lycian coins (see vol, 
i. p. 242, note seems to indicate this connexion. The name is probably 
equivalent to the Greek dpira^. 
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Haustanes (Q. C.) is a name winch appears under many forms. It is prob- 
ably identical with the Osthanes of Pliny, the Chtanes of Tatian, the 
Hystanes of Herodotus, and even the Ilihtunes of Arrian Tlieie can be 
little doubt that the second element of the woid is the Zend and Sanscrit 
taniu Modem Pers ten^ '•coipns,” which appears m Otmus, Zl//^//oxarces, 
&c. The fiist element is doubtful, but may compare with the Modern 
Pers. IcliusJi^ ‘‘good ” — the name thus meaning ‘"of good or strong body.” 
— P. (Compare Otanes 5 and foi the use of a prefix us instead of the ordi- 
nary hi, see Colonel Rawlmson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions,” toI. 1. pp. 
344-5) 

Hieramenes (Thucyd.) is probably a Grecised form of a name derived from 
Sanscrit ^airyn (whence vir, virtns, &c ), ‘‘noble, manly,” and ‘‘ 

“mind,” as m Achmmenes, Arsamenes, &c. 

Hydarnes (Old Pers. Yidarna ) is said by M. Oppert (Joum. As. ut supra, p. 
544) to signify “a subduer.” He does not give any derivation, but I pre- 
sume he intends to suggest the common Sanscrit prefix and dlictrna ^ 
from dhri^ “ to hold.” 

Hymeas is perhaps the same with Immis (ZEschyl.). Both words may be com- 
pared with the hero Yima so often mentioned in the Zendavesta, who,^ as 
Yimo-MsliaHci (or Yima the biilliant), became m Persian romance Djem- 
shid. The etymology of the name is unknown. — P. 

HYSTiECHMES (iEscliyl ) may be compared with Artoclimes^ the second cle- 
ment being the Zend tallimci^ “ strong,” while the first, which we have 
already seen m Eaustaxes, is iis^ used intensitively. 

Hystaspes (Old Pers. is “ the possessor of horses,” from the Zend 

msta^ participle of 'oid^ to ‘‘acquire,” and (Zend agm) Sanscr. ag;pa^ “a 
horse.” — B. andBr. 

Intaphres (Old Pers. Vidafra\ or Intaphernes (Old Pers. Yidafrcmci)^ is 
probably derived from Sanscr. mda (=i:eda)^ “knowledge” (compare 
the Greek oiSa, etdrjarLs ; Lat. mdeo), and “ to protect.” (See Arta- 
PUERNES.) The name therefoi’e means “ protecting knowledge.” — H. C. R. 

Ithamatres 1 is probably from the Old Persian vitha^ which meant “ house ” 
or > or “ palace,” and mitra or “ a friend,” as in Aspa -' 

Ithamitres ) mitras . (q. vide ) — 0. 

Madates (Q. Curt ) is “ given by (or to) the moon,” from Old Persian 'Malia 
or i/ii, “the Moon.” (Compare Sanscr. masa^ Zend maoglui^ Mod. Pers. 
modi), and ddta>^ the participle o^ da ^ “to give.”— 0. and P. 

Magjeus (Plut.) IS probably only another form of Bagmus^ q. v. — 0. 

Mardonius (Old Pers. ^ lardiiniycC ) has been thought to represent an adjective 
like the Modern Peisian merddneli ^ which is “ virilis, strenuus,” from the 
root merd or mard ^ “ vir,” which appears m Mardi, Amardi, Ariomarclus, 
&c. — P. But it IS more probably from the Sanscrit root mridli ^ “ to hurt,” 
or “ kill ” from which is formed onridhan^ “ battle 5 ” and thus the significa- 
tion of the name will be “ a warrior.” — H. 0. R. 

Mardontes will also be from mridh^ with the adjectival sufSx or -mnt 
(see above, ad voc. Artaynta) 5 and will have nearly the same meaning 
as Marduniya. — H. C. R. 

Masistes exactly renders the Old Persian mathista^ which is used throughout 
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the Inscriptions for ‘‘a leader,” but which is etymologically a superlative 
equivalent to the Zend mcmsta^ and the Greek iieyicrros^ “ greatest.” — P. 

Maspii (a Persian tribe, Herod. 1 . 125). In this name we seem certainly to 
have the root a horse.” (See vol. i. p. 337.) It is conjectured 

that the initial letter represents the Sanscrit 7neh^ ‘‘ great ” (Oppert), so that 
the Maspii are “ those who have big horses ” or possibly the Big Horses ” 
just as the Hyrcam are ‘'the Wolves,” thePersa3 “the Tigers,” the Medes 
“the Snakes,” theSacte “the Dogs,” the Cushites “the Eagles,” “ theMaka 
or Mjci “the Flies,” the Derbices “the Wasps,” and the Aswas of the 
Puianas “the Horses.” 


seem to be names formed from the root onciz^ ‘ great ” 
(compare Zend mas^ Sanscrit maliat^ Greek pe/f-coi^), 
which appears again in Oromasdes^ q. vide. Mazaces 
has the Scythic termination lea (supra, ad voc. Ariaces) ; 
Mazmus is like Bagasus, &c. 

Megabates is perhaps “enlightened by God” (0.), from laga^ “God,” and 
kanscr. llidta^ “shone on,” past participle of “to shine.” — H. 0. E. 


Mazaces (Arrian) 
Maz,eus (Arrian) 
Mazaees 


Megabazus is probably “a worshipper of God,” from laga^ “God,” and the 
Sanscrit lliaj, “ venerari, colere.” 

Megabyzus (Old Pers Bagalulehsha) contains also the element which is 
here joined with (Zend and Sanscr ) lallish^ “ donare.” The name means 
“ God-given,” and is equivalent to Theodotus and Theodor etus — H. 0. E. 


Megadostes (in Old Pers., probably Bagadauslitd)^ from laga^ “ God,” and 
dauslizd^ which is found in the Behistun Inscription in the sense of 
“friend,” would be “a lover of God,” the Greek — 0. 


Megapanus appears to be a mere variant of the name which Quintus Curtius 
gives as Bagoplianes^ q. vide. 

Megasidras is thought to represent an Old Persian name Bagachitm,^ which 
would mean “ heaven-descended,” or “ of the seed of the gods,” from laga^ 
and chitm^ “ e stirpe, ortus, satus.” — 0. 

Meherd^tes (Tacitus) is a late form of the name which commonly appears as 
Mitliridates^ or Mitradates, — 0. (The Mtthra of the Achsemenian Persians 
became with their descendants first Mitm^ and then Milir. Similarly 
cliitra became cliehr^ as m the name M/mmlieliT, See Col. Eawlinson’s 
Cuneiform Yocabulary, ad voc. chitra.') 

Mithrenes (Q. Curt.)) seem to be names formed from each with 

Mithrine^ (Arrian) > an appellative suffix. (Compare Atrines^ Bagmiis^ 

MiTRiEUs (Xenoph.) ) &c ) 

Mithraustes (Arrian) means “ worshipper of Mithras,” from Mithm^ and 
Zend dvas, “ to worship.” — 0. (Compare ZmA-avestal) 

MiteadateT \ “ Mithra ” (see vol. i. p. 194, note ')■ 

Mithrobarzanes (Arrian), from Mithra, and “resplendent” — therefore 

“resplendent as the Sun.” — P. (Compare Artabarzanes ) 

Mitrobates (or less correctly Metrobates, Xen.), according to M. Oppert 
(Journ. As. Sene, tom xix. p 52), signifies “enlightened by Mithras,” 
from Mithra and Sanscr. hhdta. “shone on.” (Compare Megabates.) 


Kabarzanes (Arrian) is thought to he “with new splendour, newly splendid,” 
from Zend nava (Greek veos^ Latin novus). “new,” and berez, “re- 
splendent.”— P. -/s J 5 
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OcHUS (Pint) is thought to be either from the Zend roZ*//, “rich'’ (O ), 
or from h;, and a root resembling the Modem PorMan ' tein])er” or 
“disposition.” In the^ latter case the name would mean “of a good dis- 
position, amiable.” — P 

OEbares was no doubt m Old Persian "^ITbaw, Its signification is declared bj 
Nicolas of Damascus, who reinlers it dyn'iayyeXos'. It is theiefore domed 
from h( (Zend hu^ Greek ‘‘good,” and b^ird (Zend ben\ Gieok (pep^u'j 
Latin feme), our “bear.” Its exact signiiication is “the bearer of good,” 
i. e of good tidings. 

(Eobazus is explained as VabyaMzusli^ “ strong-aimed,” from tabya^ which in 
Zend IS “superior, better,” and bcizii which is “the arm.” — 0. 

Omanes (Arrian), which in Old Pers would be is well compared 
with the Greek EegeV??? (0.), to which it exactly answers. 

Omartes (Athenaeiis) would undoubtedly have been m Old Persian ’ Umarthja. 
It corresponds with the Greek Evander, and, as the name of a man, prob- 
ably meant no more than “ brave ” or “ manly.” It is applied to Persia 
in the Inscriptions (Ik Voc ), and then means “ having bia\e inhabitants.” 

Ormisd^tes (Agathias) is clearly from Ormazcl^ a contracted form of the name 
of the great god Oromasdes or Auramauld (see the next word), and ddta^ 
the past participle of rlCt, “ to give ” The ancient form of the word would 
be Auramazilata^ and the signification “given to Ormazd.” 

Oromasdes (Old Pers Anramazdd) has been variously derived, but is perhaps 
best regarded as composed of the three elements Aura (Sanscr. asura)^ 
from am^ ‘-life,” which in Zend is “great,” and das (from dd^ “to 
give ”) “ the giver ” — the whole word thus meaning “ tJie Great Giver of 
Life.” 

Orxines (Arrian) is derived by M Oppert from Yarlslia^^^Si bear ” with a 
suffix -ina as in Athines, Mithrmes, (fee — 0. 

Otanes (Old Pers. Utana) is from the Old Pers. hk Zend Sanscr. su^ 
“ well ” or “ good,” and tanu (Zend and Sanscr ), “'the body.” The word 
thus signifies “ strong of body ” (euerw/xaroy)- — P 

Otaspes is thought to be from the Sanscr. toata^ “wind,” and asjm^ “a horse j” 
and the sense assigned to the word is “ Storm-horse ” (P ) j but this is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

OXATHRES (Diod Sic.) IS probably derived from the Old Pers k/, Zend liu^ 
“ w'cll, good,” and Idoibatlira, which in Zend is “ a king,” or “ chief.” The 
word would have the sense of “ good lord P. 


Paeetacent (Median tribe, Herod, i. 101) are probably mountaiueerSy” from 
Sansci.yxcma^ “a mountain,” with an ethnic suffix Acimi.—O, 

Paeysatis, mul. (Xen.), is conjectured to be fiom which is compared 
with the Sanscr. puru^ “ much,” and wdnch m Zend is “ land, earth.” 
Pary satis would thus be “she who has much land.”— O. 

Patiramphes may be “lord of pleasure.” from patL “lord,” and Zend mfno. 
“joy, pleasure.” . 

I^AT^EpHES is perhaps “powerful lord” ivom pati^ and Zend zyat^ “power- 
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This name, taken in conjunction -^vith Pharnahazus, and one 
or two others, sug:gests the notion, that the genius Bahrain^ or 
VaraTiTcin^ was known even to the Achtnmenian Persians. 
(See Pott’s ^Forschungen,’ p xlv.) He may have presided 
over the planet Mars, whose Arian title is otherwise unknown 
to us In later times his name certainly appears in Vcmmes. 
Pharandates must be compared with Mithiidates, Madates, 
Ormisdates, &c ; and must be explained as ‘‘given,” or 
“dedicated to YamlimnB — II. 0. K 

Phahnabazus seems to contain as its first element the same name YaraTimn^^ 
the second element being that which appears also in Megabazus, viz. 

“ colere, venerari.” Its meaning is “ AVorshipper of YamliTan ” 

Pharnaces. It is probable that frana — whatever its derivation, which was 
pel haps from fm (=Sanscr. jUYt), the particle of abundance, and ni^ “to 
lead ” — was used simply as an mtensitive, like arta. In Pharnaces. and 
again in Pharnuches, we have this element, with the Scythic guttural 
suffix -ho (Compare Artycas, and perhaps Artacyeas.) The signification 
would be “ chief,” or “ leader.” 

Ppurnapates (Justin) is cither from fi'ana^ intensitive, and “ lord ” (com- 

pare Artapatas); or from YaraJimn and pdta^ the past participle of^J, 
‘‘to protect.” In the one case it would mean “excellent loidj” m the 
other, “protected by Yamlimn''^ (Mars '2). 

PiiAENASPEs IS probably from the same frana^ intensitive, and aspa^ with the 
meaning of “ having excellent steeds , ” or it may be simply from fm 
(^pra ), the paiticle of abundance^ and aspa^ with ii euphonic interposed j 
in which case it would mean “ having many steeds ” 

Phaexazathres may compare with Arta-l'Mhatra^ the true form of Artaxerxes. 
The roots will be frana, intensitive. and I'Jisliatra (Zend Hii>?iatlira') a 
“king,” or “warrior.” (Compare Artaxerxes.) 

Pharnuches is perhaps only a variant of Pharnaces, q. vide. 

PHRi'iDASi^iENEs (xVman) IS probably from fradas = Zend frddat “liberal” 
(which IS itself from/ivif, the particle of abundance, and da, “ to give ”). and 
maims (= Greek geVo?), as m Achcemenes^ Ar&mienes,^ &c. The word will 
thus mean “ liberal-minded.” 

Phradates (Arrian) is simply “liberal ” (Compare Phradasmenes.) 

Phraortes (Old Pers Fraioartwli) contains certainly in its first syllable the 
element /m, which is equivalent to the Greek 7rpo-, the Latin and 
the German The other root is thought to be a verb equivalent to 

the German wahren in verwa'Iireii (0.), which corresponds to the French 
gardei\ and the English loard. The meaning would thus be “ a protector.” 

Prexaspes is probahly'the same name with Bourusagpa^ the father of Zoro- 
aster. The derivation of this latter word is undoubtedly from Zend 
Sanscr. “abounding,” and aepa^^''s. horse j” and the meanmg is, 

“ abounding m horses.” — 0. and P. 


Pharandates j 
or 4^ 
Pherendates I 


Hheomithres (Arrian) is fairly enough explained as “fond of splendour,” 
from the Zend mya^ “splendour,” and mitJira, which has the sense of the 
Greek — 0. 

Koxana (Arrian) may compare with the Zend raz^ “ splendere,” and with the 
Modern Persian rushid, “ lucidus.” — P. 
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Saptine, mul> (Q. Curt.), is probably Septma^ from tbe Sanscr. sa^ian^ 
seven.” 

Sataspes may be translated “ lumdred-horseci,” from Zend <^ctta (= Greek 
€Karov, Latin ceiitum)^ ^"a hundred,” and aspa^ ‘^a horse.” — P. 

Satibarzanes (Arrian) is thought to be derived from the Sanscrit jdti^ 
“race,” or “stock,” and as in Barsines^ Barzanes, &c The name 

would thus signify “ of splendid or illustrious race.” — P. 

Satropates (Q. Curt.) is almost certainly from Old Pers. Mshatrcnn, “the 
crown” (see Col. Rawlinson’s Yocabulary, p. 115), mdj^dta^ the past par- 
ticiple of^dj “to protect.” The name signifies “protected by the crown.” 

SiEOMiTRAS is perhaps from the Zend “beautiful,” and mitra, or 

mitlira^ which corresponds to the Greek (plXos^ The word might thus be 
rendered by (piXcKoXos, 

Sisamnes ) seem to be formed fnom the Zend “ lucere,” with an 

SiSENES (Q. Curt.) J appellative suffix. 

SiTRATAonMEs (Old Pers. CJdtrataehn a) sigm-des “the strong leopard/’ from 
cliitra^ a root found in Sanscrit with the sense of “ variegatus,” whence 
Modern Pers. cliUar^ “ the leopard,” and Zend talclima^ “ strong.” (Com- 
pare Aetochmes, and vide supra, vol. i. p. 338 ) 

Smeedis (Old Pers. Bavdiya) is probably the Zend lerezya (compare Vedic 
'barliya), “ elevated, glorious.” — 0. 

Smerdomenes must be the above, with the addition of the common element 
manas (=pei/of), and will signify “ of elevated mind.” 

Spamitras (Ctes.) is either for Aspamitras^ “ fond of horses,” from as 2 M and 
or else from 82 ^alc (supra, vol. i. p. 194, note ^), “ a dog,” and 
“ fond,” with the meaning, “ fond of dogs.” — 0. 

Spexdadates (Ctes.) is “given to the Holy One,” from Zend menta^ or 
spenta^ “ holy,” and ddta^ the past participle of dd^ “to give.” — H. C. R. 

Spitaces (Ctes.) is simply “ holy,” from spita {— spenta. See the next name), 
with tne Scythic guttural termination, as in Arsaces, &c. 

Spitades (Ctes ) is from the same root. It is a peculiarity of Persian articula- 
tion to omit the nasal before the dental (see vol. i. p. 548, note ®), 
whence spenta becomes spita m almost all the names wherein it occurs. 
82 ntade 8 is probably “ the Holy One gives^'^'^ or “ has given.” (Compare 
the Hebrew Nathanael.) 

' Spitamas (Ctes.), “ most holy,” is the superlative of spenta,--'Ev. (Compare 
Masistes.) 

Spitamexes (Arrian), “ of holy temper,” is formed from spenta ^ndimanas, — ^P, 

Spithobateb (Diod. Sic.) is “ enlightened by the Holy One,” from spenta and 
IMta^ “ shone on,” the past participle of the Sanscr. 5M, “ to shme.” 

Spitheidates (Xenoph.) is probably a mere variant of Spendadates, 82 nta 
having become sp^thri from the influence of the better known name of 
Mithridates. 

SxAMEXES (Arrian), “ of steady mind,” is formed from the root std, “ to stand,” 
which runs through all the Indo-European languages, and manas (= }xhos\ 
“ the mind,” or “ temper.” (Compare Spitamexes.) 

Sybaees ( J ustm) is probably the same as CSbares^ and is at least as near the 
original name, which was ’ Uhara, (See CEbares.) 
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Sysimithees (Q Curt.) is probably “one who loves light,” from the Zend 
“ lucere,” and mithra^ or mitra^ “ fond of.” — 0. 

Tabaltjs is thought to come from the Zend iam^ “fortis,” and some root 
equivalent to the Modern Pers. jeleTi^ “ heros.” — (P.) But this etymology 
is very doubtful. 

Tachmaspates (Old Pers Taehamaspdda) contains evidently the root ta'khma^ 
“ strong ” vrhich appears also m A-rtochmes^ Tritan^^ec/imes, Ac. Its second 
element, pada^ is probably the Sanscr. pati, Zend paiti^ “ lord,” which is 
found with the soft instead of the hard dental in padisliah. The name will 
thus signify “ the strong lord ” 

Tanyoxaeces (Otes.) is deiived by M. Oppert from Zend and Sanscr. tanu^ 
“body” (compare Hausi(%n^s, Otanes^ &c.), and the Old Persian mzarJca^ 
“ great, mighty,” which is so common in the Inscriptions (Journ. As. 
Sene, tom. xvii. p. 262). He translates the name “ fort de corps.” ^ 

Teispes (Old Pers. Ghishpaish) is derived by Pott from the Zend 

“ strong ” (Forschung. p. lx.). But this view was put forth before the dis- 
covery of the native form of the name. Gliishpaish is probably from 
c^w7i, “ hair,” the Old Persian equivalent for the Sanscrit Tcis^ and Modern 
Persian g'ls^ combined with the well-known element “to protect,” or 
“nourish,” ish being an attributive suffix. The word would thus signify 
“ hair-nourishmg,” or “long-haired.” — R. Voc. 

Teeibazes (Xenoph.), or Tipjbases (Plutarch), is composed of the two ele- 
ments 2hr, or Tir^ the Old Persian name for the planet Mercury (see vol. 
i p. 521), and “ venerari, colere.” (Compare Aetabazus, Meoa- 
BAZUs, &c.) The name thus means “the worshipper of Mercury.” — H. 
C. R 

Teeidates (iElian) or Tieidates (Q. Curt ) wull signify “ given,” or “ dedicated 
to Mercury.” Compare Mitheidates, Phaeaxdates, Ac. 

Tigeanes is probably “ an archer,” from tigra, with an attributive suffix. 
Tigra was in Old Peisian “an arrow,” as is evident from the Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam inscription, where the Saha tigralchudd are “Scythian archers.” 

Tigeis (Old Pers. Tigra) — That the name of this river signified “ an arrow,” 
and that it was so called on account of its rapidity, is declared by various 
authors. (See among others Strab xi. p. 529 j Q. Curt. iv. 9 \ Plin. H. N. 
vL 27.) The word tigra^ “an arrow,” seems to come from the Sanscr. 
tip “to sharpen,” whence Gk. ^Y\ydvr]^ k.tX, — R. Voc. 

Teitaxt^ohmes seems to be “ strong as Tntan,” from Zend tahJima^ “ strong,” 
and Tritan^ who, according to the Arian traditions, divided the world 
between his three sons, Seim, Tur, and Erij. In Persian romance Tntan 
became Feridun* (See vol. i. p. 256, note ®.) 

Xatheites (Old Pers. KhshatTiritd) is apparently from Old Pers. IMiatram. 
“empire,” with a suffix -ita^ which may be compaied with the Sanscr. 
participle 'it. The sense is “ one who has obtamed the empire.”— R. Voc. 

Xeexes (Old Pers. Ehshaydrshd) is derived by Col. Rawlinson from JchsJiaya. 
‘a king”— a form which may have existed together with UsJiayathiya, 
and which is represented by the Modern Persian sTiaJi^sind arsha 
(= Sanscr. venerable.” (Yocab. p. 120.) Benfey (Keilmschriften, 

p. 79) and Oppert (Journ. As. Serie, tom. xix. p. 174) suggest hJishaya 
and arsTia^ akin to the Sanscr. ahJisha and the Zend arsna, “ oculus.” Benfey 
renders the word Konig-SeTier, “ King-Seer j” Oppert ml dominatrice, 
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Zaeiaspes (Q. Curt.) is exactly equivalent to the Greek Xp^o-tTiTro?,” being 
derived from Zend zara^ “ gohl,” and aqm^ a iiorse.’^ — P. It means prob- 
ably having cream-coloured horses.” 

Zatiiuaustes (Diod. Sic) is the ‘^loi^ of camels,” from JJisJiatra (= Zend 
Ihshathra), ‘‘kmgj” or “lord,” and Sanscr. usJiti% Zend mtra^ “a 
camel.” — P. 

ZoPYKTjs seems to be a very corrupted Greek form of the native Daduliya^ 
which is found in the Rehistun Inscription (Col. iv. Par. 18, 8j. This 
last IS a reduplicated form from dd, “ to give.” and signifies (like Datis) 
“ a giver.” — H. C. R. 

ZoEOASTEE. — ^It is Uncertain to what family of languages this word belongs. 
Col. Rawlins on would seek its origin in the Semitic, and explain it as 
Zira-^slitar (comp. Hebrew and mnntJIsJ) “ the seed of Ishtar,” or 
Yenns (Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, p. 41). Burnouf and 
Brockhaus prefer to regard it as Anan, and explain it, the latter as Zara- 
tJirustra^ “golden star,” the former as ZaratTi-ustra^ “having yellow 
camels ” (Yendidad-Sade, p. 361) 


END OP YOL. III. 



